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SECOND  REPORT 

OF 

SENATE   COMMITTEE  ON  CIVIL  SERVICE 


INTBODUCnON 

piBST  supokt  of  committee 

Oil  March.  27,  1916,  the  first  report  of  the  Senate  Committee 

on  Civil  Service  was  submitted  to  the  L^slature.     This  report 

contained  analyses  of  employment  conditions  with  discussions  of 

existing  defects  interfering  with  effective  management  from  the 

iriewpoint  of  the  personnel.    It  dealt  essentially  with  inequalities 

\n.  rates  of  pay  and  conditions  governing  appointment  to  the  service 

and  advancement  and  promotion  after  original  appointment.     In 

order  to  correct  these  inequalities^  a  pro  forma  bill  amending  the 

eiTil  service  law  in  relation  to  salaries  and  grade  standards  was 

submitted.     This  bill  contemplated  such  changes  only  as  would  be 

necessary  to  make  effective  the  standards  proposed,  the  application 

of  the  specifications  for  personal  service,  changes  of  title  and  the 

ereation  of  a  bureau  for  the  keeping  of  service  records  and  ratings 

tcgelher  with    such   other  work   as  would   be   incident   to   the 

standardization  program. 

-An  erroneous  impression  may  have  been  conveyed  by  a  part  of 

the  discussion  in  the  first  report  as  to  when  changes  in  salaries 

were  to  take-effect.     A  reading  of  sections  42-46  (page  cxxiii)  of 

lie  biJJ  introduced  with  the  first  report  should  make  this  clear. 

Upon,  the  passage  of  the  bill,  the  new  titles  will  become  effective, 

without  affecting  the  status  or  salary  of  any  person  now  in  the 

iierv'ice.      The  stamin^^^wA  salaries  will  l)ec()me  effective  only  in 

the  GUing  of  future  vacancies.    The  Committee  feels  that,  if  this 
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is  thoroughly  understood,  there  will  be  little  or  no  opposition  to 
the  general  program. 

SECOND  REPORT 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  first  report,  the  Committee  began 
an  inquiry  into  the  administration  of  the  existing  law,  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  to  what  extent  the  practice  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  shoiald  be  revised,  in  order  to  enforce  the  new 
standards  and  to  bring  about  a  more  efficient  administration  of 
the  present  law ;  and  an  an«ly«is  of  the  present  law,  in  order  to 
determine  in  what  way  it  could  best  be  changed  to  bring  about  a 
more  businesslike  administration  in  the  various  departments  and 
municipalities  of  the  State.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  report  to  set 
out  the  refiultfi  of  this  inquiry. 

INVESTiaATION  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  GiyiL 

SESVXOE  COMMISSION 

LIMITATI01I6  OF  LAW  AMD  INADEQUACY  OF  FORCE 

The  limitations  of  law  and  inadequacy  of  staff  assistance  have 
hampered  the  Civil  Service  Commission  in  perfecting  a  system  of 
control  to  sudi  an  extent  that  the  Ciyil  Service  Commission  cannot 
be  held  responsible  for  present  unstandardized  conditions.  The 
first  report  suggests  a  cx)mprehensive  amendment  to  the  present 
law  virhich,  would  install  the  new  standards  and  create  a  Division 
of  Standards  and  Service  Records  and  thus  equip  the  Commissian 
for  its  logical  tasks.  In  addition  to  this,  the  examining  force 
should  be  greatly  strengthened. 

REACTIONARY  POLICIES  OF  FORMER  COMMISSIONS 

The  result  of  the  Inquiry  into  the  procedure  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  shows  conclusively  that  the  reactionary  policies  of 
former  commissions  in  matters  of  appeals  in  reratings,  in  the 
classification  of  positions  and  the  suspension  of  rules  requiring 
competition,  have  weakened  this  agency  of  the  State  government 
and  brought  it  into  disrepute,  through  a  perfunctory  or  incon- 
sistent administration  of  the  law. 
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fiOSSTKUCnVK    WORK    OF    THB   PBS8SHX    CPHL    SBSVICE    COM- 

Mission 

Tlie  pieseat  Civil  Service  Commiasion  has  made  marked 
advances  in  the  constructive  character  of  its  work  and  definite 
improvementa  undertaken.  The  steps  already  taken  to  correct 
impioper  conditions  handed  down  from  its  predecessors  confirm 
sacoe  of  the  conclusions  of  this  report  Furthermore,  the  present 
Commission  urges  that  the  work  of  this  Committee  be  c<Mnpre- 
hensive,  and  indicates  that  it  will  take  immediate  action  on  any 
recommendations  with  which  it  is  in  accord,  without  legislation 
in  regard  thereto. 

Criticism  of  civil  service  policy  or  methods  cannot,  in  view  of 
what  has  been  done  during  the  last  fiscal  year  to  correct  false 
policies  and  weaknesses  of  the  system,  be  construed  unfavorably 
to  the  present  board,  although  it  may  specify  defects  in  procedure 
that  have  survived  since  the  first  year  of  its  administration. 

LACK  OP  CONSTRUCTIVE  POLICY 

Analysis  of  the  activities  of  the  CSvil  Service  Commission  dur^ 
ing  the  past  six  years,  to  and  including  1915,  based  upon  the 
minutes  of  the  Commission  and  other  records,  shows  the  lack  of 
a  consistent  policy  in  the  discharge  of  the  following  administra- 
tive fanctions : — 

First —  Kevicw  of  appeals  from  ratings. 

Second. —  Classification  of  positions. 

Third* —  Provisional  appointments. 

Fourth. —  Suspension  of  rules  requiring  competition. 

REVIEW  OF  APPEALS  FROM  RATINGS 

Eligible  lists  are  established  for  persons  who  have  passed  com- 
petitive examinations  conducted  by  the  Commission.  Where  the 
candidate  can  prove  that  there  has  been  an  erroneous  rating,  the 
rales  and  regulations  give  opportunity  for  appeal.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  appeals  during  the  years  1908  to  1914,  inclusive,  par- 
ticularly during  the  last  four  years  of  that  period,  reveals  a  policy 
which  is  unsound  and  must  result  in  the  destruction  of  confidence 
in  the  work  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission.    In  many  instances, 
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there  was  apparently  no  excuse  for,  or  explanation  of,  the  action  ol 
the  Commission.  The  large  number  of  appeals  indicates  that  the 
persons  making  them  anticipated  that  they  would  be  granted.  The 
number  of  appeals  taken  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  errors  made  by  the  examining  staff  and  when  many  appeals  arc 
granted,  if  the  action  is  proper,  the  inference  is  that  the  examining 
staff  is  weak  or  that  outside  influences  may  control.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  number  of  appeals  from  1908  to,  and 
including,  July,  1914: 


YEAR 


1908 
1009 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 


Number 

Granted 

131 

39 

81 

14 

77 

14 

ISO 

80 

183 

68 

210 

111 

239 

118 

DUmissed 


R\TIO 


92 

67 

06 

100 

115 

99 

121 


Granb>d  tj» 
disiiilHsdl 

1  to  2  4 
I  to  4.8 
1  ta4.H 
1  to  1.2 
I  to  1.7 
1  to    .» 
1  to  I  •»: 

Analysis  of  the  action  on  appeals  shows  striking  inconsistencies 
in  the  decisions  of  the  Commission.  Action  was  often  decidedly 
irregular  and  apparently  controlled  by  political  considerations  in 
the  granting  of  reratings.  These  irregularities  were  particularly 
noticeable  during  the  years  1911  to  1914,  inclusive.  A  voluminoiw 
list  of  them  is  on  file  in  the  ofiice  of  the  Committee. 

Instances  of  concentration  of  appeals  on  particular  lists  indi- 
cate, however,  that  the  fault  may  partly  be  attributed  to  careless- 
ness  or  overwork  of  the  staff  in  rating  papers  and  that  changes  n\ 
such  ratings  may  have  been  well  founded.  In  the  following  ^^^^ 
a  particularly  large  number  of  changes  was  made : 

('ourt  Attendant,  1911,  39  changes. 

Court  Attendant,  New  York,  1911,  46  changes. 

Asst.  Civil  Engineer,  Grade  9,  Public  Service  Commission,  l^^t 
Dist.,  1910.     Entire  list  rerated. 

Director  or  Supt,  (female),  1914,  6  changes  on  a  list  of  8  candi- 
dates. 
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The  loose  practice  of  former  CommissionB  relative  to  appeals  is 
particularly  noticeable  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  dates  of  appeals 
in  relation  to  the  dates  of  examinations. 

Regulation  VI  of  the  rules  and  r^ulations  provides  that  appeals 
mnst  be  made  within  thirty  days  after  the  date  of  the  candidate's 
notice  of  standing.  Appeals,  however,  were  granted  two,  three 
and  even  four  year  after  the  establishment  of  the  eligible  list. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  reratings  from  such 
lists  since  1910 : 


DATE  OF  APPEALS 


DATE  OP  ESTABI JSHMENT  OF  LIST 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1916 

1915 

a    •    ■    ■ 

•  •    •    • 

■    •    •    • 

•  «    •    • 

62 

7 

•  •  -   ■ 
■  •  •  • 

•  »  •  • 

47 
12 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  ■  • 

38 
16 
11 

■  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

61 
16 

1 
26 

•  ■  •  • 

33 

1914 

10 

1913 

1 

1912 

1 

1911 

5 

1910 

7 

NECESSITT  FOR  CHANGE  OF  POLICY  AND  PROCEDURE  RE  APPEALS 

Where  so  many  thousands  of  technical  and  clerical  employees 
are  being  constantly  recruited,  an  overworked  staflE  will,  of  course, 
make  errors.  Procedure  must,  therefore,  be  provided  for  the 
roe<msideration  of  ratings  which  may  be  unjust  from  this  cause. 
(-Tiangcs  in  ratings,  however,  should  be  authorized  only  where 
there  has  been  some  manifest  error  adversely  affecting  the  stand- 
ing of  the  appellant. 

The  following  paragraph  from  the  thirty-third  annual  report 
of  the  Civil  Sen'ice  Commission  for  the  year  1915  is  illuminating: 

**  So  many   of  the  appeals  allowed  by  our  predecessors 

seem  to  us  on  investigation,  to  he  allowed  for  insufficient 

reason,  that  we  set  aside  all  reratings  of  appeals  and  restored 

aU  eligible  lists  to  their  original  condition,  allowing,  however, 

such  candidates  affected  to  renew  their  appeal.     Few  of  the 

eJigibles  affected  have  renewed  their  appeals." 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  POSITIOHS  BT  THE  COMMISSIOll 

The  Constitution  provides  that  "  appointments  and  promotions 
shall  be  made  according  to  merit  and  fitness  to  be  ascertained, 
so  far  as  practicable,  by  examinations,  which,  so  far  as  practi- 
cable, shall  be  competitive." 

Section  12  of  the  State  Ci\al  Service  Law  provides  for  the 
enforcement  of  this  provision.  It  gives  the  State  Civil  Service 
Commission  jurisdiction  over  all  positions  in  the  classified  service 
and  empowers  it  to  group,  with  reference  to  competitive  require- 
ments as  the  basis  for  appointment,  all  such  positions  within 
certain  legal  divisions  known  as  "  exempt,"  "  competitive  "  and 
"  non-competitive." 

In  section  13  the  exempt  class  is  defined.  Paragraphs  1,  2  and 
3  specifically  designate  certain  officers  who  are  exempt  and  sec- 
tion 4  adds,  "  all  unskilled  laborers  and  such  skilled  laborers  as  are 
not  included  in  the  competitive  class  and,  in  addition  thereto, 
there  may  be  included  in  the  exempt  class  all  other  subordinate 
offices  for  the  filling  of  which  competitive  or  non-competitive 
examinations  may  not  be  found  to  be  practicable."  The  classifi- 
cation of  positions  under  this  provision  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant functions  of  the  Commission  as  a  board,  because  it  is  basic 
to  the  enforcement  of  the  constitutional  requirement  of  com- 
petition. The  following  tables  show  the  divergence  of  opinion  of 
various  commissions  as  to  the  practicability  of  holding  exami- 
nations for  positions. 

The  following  table  shows,  by  years,  positions  which  have  been 
transferred  from  the  exempt  class  to  the  competitive  class  by 
action  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  in  the  years  specified : 


1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

Total 

ftatff       . . ,    , 

39 

6 

51 
5 

4S 
11 
30 

7 
3 

1 

127 

22 

270 

23 
14 

542 

County. . , 

70 

CItgr  and  village 

45 

Total 

46 

56 

89 

11 

149 

307 

657 

The  following  table  shows,  by  year,  the  positions  which  have 
been    transferred    from    the    competitive    class    to    the    exempt 
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ehaas  by  action  of  the  Civil  Service  OammiBsion  in  the  years 
specified: 


ItlO 

Ifll 

1012 

1018 

1014 

1815 

T««Kl 

Stole 

28 
S5 
36 

152 
81 
25 

162 

81 

2 

84 
18 

1 

161 
118 

1 

68 
18 

64& 

Gtausly. , ... 

Oty  mod  TilJace. 

65 

Totol 

80 

258 

185 

101 

280 

86 

090 

The  following  table  shows,  by  years  and  by  class  or  service,  the 
number  of  positions  whieh  have  been  transferred  from  the  com- 
petitive class  to  the  exempt  class  by  action  of  the  Civil  Service 
Oorainission  in  the  years  specified : 


SBRVICES 

1010 

1011 

1012 

1013 

1014 

1016 

ToUl 

MuMCfsrial 

7 
5 
7 

1 
6 

1 

23 
57 
10 

"*ii 

48 
3 

6 
25 
30 

1 
78 
10 

3 

11 
34 

11 
...... 

4 

i 

i ^ 

39 
44 

23 
7 

35 
9 

4 

15 
18 
18 

6 

11 

100 

ProfeaaoBdl  and  scientific .... 
BdiiMitiom]                             ,    , 

188 

80 

9 

iMpMUooal 

lartitQtioiMl , 

SiiOedUbv , 

157 
88 

8 

4 

i 

7 

, 

Totol ' 

1 

28 

152 

153 

M 

1 

161 

68 

648 

The  following  table  shows,  by  years  and  by  class  or  service,  the 
number  of  positions  which  have  been  transferred  from  the  exempt 
class  to  the  conapetitive  class  by  action  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
migeion  in  the  years  specified : 


SERVICES 


1010 


^l^af  eaioQal  and  scientific . . . 
IsvMti^tional  and  examiniiiB 


^M^tttional 
Skffled  labor. 
Ufior 

ITadBMified. 
Totol.. 


9 
6 


28 


39 


1911 


0 

14 
12 

7 


0 


51 


1012 


1 

13 

7 


15 
11 


48 


1018 


3 
2 


2 


1014 


8 
25 
21 


6 
46 
12 
10 

5 


127 


1015 


00 
62 
35 
13 
63 
35 


2 

270 


Totol 


76 

128 

88 

20 

106 

101 

12 

10 

6 

5 

543 
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The  following  table  shows  by  classes  of  service  and  depart- 
ments the  number  of  positions  which  have  been  transferred  from 
the  non-competitive  and  competitive  classes  to  the  exempt  class 
during  the  years  1910  to  1915,  inclusive,  by  action  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission : 


department 

P. 
B 

6 

1 

1 

'E 
c 

4 
2 

mm* 

I 

D 

1 

34 

4 

•     • 

H    Educational 

ll 

F 

5 

1 

.1 

G 

1 

X    Institutional 

*-•    Skilled  labor 

1 

! 

1 

0 

Total 

K 

* 

Affricidture 

17 

Attornev-General 

1 
1 

1. . . 

38 

Architect 

4 

Rankinor ,.,.,..,,...,.. 

1 

3 
3 

19 

i?" 

6 
3 
6 
3 

1 
1 
2 
1 
11 
7 

1 

8 

1 
1 
1 
6 
8 

; 

4 

Board  of  Claims 

...    ' .  .     . 

1 

3 

Bronx  Parkwav  Commiflsion 

1 
3 

1 

12 

3 

3 
3 

1 
13 

1 
1 

1 

'.'.'.'jy.'.'. 

4 

Comotroller 

1 

77 

' 

103 

Commission  to  Investigate  Port  Condi- 
tions and  Pier  Eztcnnions 

0 

Conservation 

37 

. 

79 

Efficimcv  and  Economv 

1 

1 

10 

Executive 

4 

Excise 

5 

1 
3 

. 

12 

Fiscal  SuDcrvisor 

1 

1 

6 

Foods  and  Markets 

1 

1 

....  1 ... . 

....>.... 

2 

Ghent  Celebration  Commission 

1 

....!.... 

1 

Health 

1 

1 
2 

, 

1 

4 

Health  Officer,  Port  of  New  York 

•     4 

I 

1 

4 

Highways 

i     2 

1 

.... 
3 
6 

16 

Insurance.  .  ,    

2 

11 

1 
16 

25 

Interstate    Bridge    and    Tunnel    Com- 
mission   

.... 

1 
1 

0 

T^bor 

4 

3 

.... 

11 

42 

Miscellaneous  Reoorter 

1 

New  York  State  Nautical  School 

::::  ::::i 

1 

New  York  State  Asricultural  School .... 

1 
3 

1 1 

...    '  -  - 

2 

Palisades  Interstate  Park  Commission. . . 

....  ....!...: 

2 

11 

Prison 

1 

1 

3 

1 
1 

12 

Public  Buildinsn 

1 
1 . . . . 

1 

Public  Works 

2 

2 

I 

1 . . . . 

1 

0 

Public  Service  Commission,  Second  Dis- 
trict   

3 

2! 

1     i 

i 
1    i 

1 
_    .    _    -  1 

.... 

8 

Retired  Judiros.  Court  of  Appeals 

. .     1 

1 
I 

Saratoga  Reservation 

1 

..;■;::'" :'"    "i 

1 

Special  Examiner  and  Appraiser  Canal 
I^nds 

1 

1 1....'  2 
. . . .  j 1 

1 

3 

Athletic  Commission 

1 
1 

1 
10 

1 

::::i:::: 

■; 1 

2 

Secretary  of  State 

i  ! 

1 

6 

18 

Commission  for  Blind 

•  «  ■  • 

1 
4 

7  1 

1 

.  . . . , 

1 

8 

Commission  in  Lunacy 

( 

2  ! 

3 

State  Engineer 

5 
2 

9 

State  Fair  Commission 

1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
4 

.      ..! 

■  •  •  "1 

3 

State  Farm  for  Women 

1 

Fire  Marshal 

3 
3 

2 
2 

6 

1 

9 
3 

23 

Hospital  Commission 

10 

1 

Superintendent  of  Elections 

12 
4 
3 

1 
2 

,1 

16 

Supreme  Court.  Appellate  Division 

1 
10 

»i 

1 

7 

Tax 

1 

24 

1 

38 

Tilden  Memorial  Association 

1 

1 

University  State  of  New  York 

6 

1 

2 

33 

100 

1 

1 

9 

Watkins  Ulcn  Commission 

.      .     ,            1     .      .      _      . 

....!.... 

1 

Weishts  and  Measures 

1 . . . . 

«> 

Workmen's  Compensation  Commission. . 

17 
183 

5   ..'.'.    '7' 

1     . 

83 

2 

65 

Total 

1 
99 

0    '^7 

1 

3 

4 

.  .  .  . 

645 

1 
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The  following  table  shows  by  classes  of  service  and  depart- 
ments the  number  of  positions  transferred  from  the  exempt 
class  to  the  coinj>etitive  and  non-competitive  classes,  during  the 
years  1910  to  1915,  inclusive,  by  action  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission : 


DEPARTMENT 


AfHcidUire 

Attomesr-General . 


t^«T«B  Cvud  Terminal  Com  fwiagion 

^«krA  ot  CUioctt 

Bo«nd  of  Port  Wardens 

Board  Sutuicry  ConaoUcLation 

Bronx  Pwkiray  Coixunia8ioi& 

CompfirQUer >;  '  'i/ 

(^nuoanoon  to  Inrestiiiate  Port  Condi- 
tion and  Fier  Extenaioina •  •  *  *.• 

ConumaiMm  to  Select  Site  for  New  York 

TrwaiM  School  (or  Boyv 

C«D"«^»tion 

cdne&vioa 

]^c»ney  and  Eeonomy 

KxewrtiTt 

Excaee 

5***  Superviaor 

fli^ways 

Ifttdson-Fiilton  Comminion 

ImmigratioQ  CommMuon 

Jwwrauce 

latcritate    Bridee    and    Tunnel     Com- 
BuasioQ 


New  York  State  Charter  Conuniasion . . . 

wioodaca  Salt  Springa 

Paliaadeg  Interstate  Park  Commiasion . . . 

Pnaon 

PabKc  Buildinga 

PuWic  Works   

PaUje  Serviee  Commioaion,  First  I>btrict 

^blk  Service  Commiasion,  Second  Dia- 

_,t»?ct 

■UM^ag  Coniini$!*ion 

fwretaiy  of  State 

Special  Examiner  and  Appraiser  of  Canal 
Lands 

^ate  Athletic  Commission 

gj»te  Commission  for  Blind 

2***  Commiasion  in  Lunacy 

State  En^neer 

olate  Pair  Commiasion 

2«te  Farm  for  Women 

nw  }^UrsbaI 

Bcapital  Coaunis^ion 

fttte  Reporter 

^periotendpnt  of  Elections 

Tax 


TUden  Memorial  Association 

wSf^'V  fempeosation  'C>>™>i«iion . 


Total. 


3 


B 


11 
2 
2 


1 
1 


5 

i 


1 

"4' 


3 
1 
2 
1 


3 
1 
1 


33 


76 


I 

0 


2 

i 


1 

12 


1 

14 

2 

6 

4 
4 
2 
5 


6 
2 


1 
2 


6 


6 


4 
2 
1 
8 
2 


a 

« 

I 


D 


1 
1 


1 
2 


12 
2 
2 


1 
1 


3 

5 


18 


3 
1 


3 

4 


1 
3 


2 
9 


1 
17 


123 


5 


I 


E 


13 


83   20 


27 


1 
28 


2 

"i 


28 


106 


G 


I 


H 


32 


3 


34 


12 


15 
5 


101 


12 


1 


10 


10 


I 


K 


6 


1 


a 


3 

j2 


3 

1 
7 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
41 


1 
70 
20 
10 

4 
5 
6 
6 
1 
1 
7 

1 
45 
7 
I 
86 
2 
1 
2 
2 

4 

1 

17 

2 

1 

8 

3 

10 

3 

1 

22 

12 

1 

13 

40 

1 

1 

65 

542 
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Analysis  of  these  tables  shows^  not  only  die  extent  of  this 
divergence  of  opinion,  but  also  the  apparent  tendency  to  follow 
the  dictates  of  department  heads  and  political  leaders  in  trans- 
ferring positions  from  the  competitive  to  the  exempt  clajss  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  incumbents  who  are  politically  nndeBirable 
or  in  transferring  positions  from  the  exempt  class  to  the  com- 
petitive service  in  order  to  protect  a  desirable  incumbent  from  the 
adverse  action  of  a  later  administration.  This  juggling  with  the 
classification  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  drawbacks  to  the  operation  of  the  Civil  Service  Law, 
because  it  tends  to  disrupt  the  examination  system,  breaks  down 
the  line  and  opportunity  for  promotion,  makes  the  tenure  of 
employment  uncertain  and  generally  demoralizes  the  personnel 
of  the  service.  This  Committee  believes  that  the  lack  of  inde- 
pendence on  the  part  of  recent  Civil  Service  Commissions  created 
to  develop  and  enforce  the  merit  system  is  very  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  attitude  which  is  today  generally  expressed  toward 
this  branch  of  the  government. 

FURTHER  EXTENSION  OF  COMPETITIVE  CLASS 

In  the  first  report  submitted  to  the  L^slature  by  this  Com- 
mittee, the  recommendation  was  made  to  extend  the  "  competitive  ** 
class  to  include  those  positions  now  in  the  exempt  class  for  which 
competition  is  obviously  practicable.  Analysis  of  the  work  require- 
ments of  positions  in  the  exempt  class  in  the  several  executive 
departments  indicates,  that  in  consonance  with  the  requirements 
of  the  Constitution  and  statutes,  at  least  one-half  of  the  exempt 
positions,  in  1915,  should  be  transferred  to  the  competitive  class. 
The  State  Civil  Service  Commission  in  its  last  annual  report 
recognized  this  condition  and  will  undoubtedly  exercise  its  powers 
to  make  the  necessary  changes. 

PROVISIONAL  APPOINTlffENTS 

The  Civil  Service  Law,  article  II,  section  15,  subdivision  1, 
provides  for  provisional  or  temporary  appointments  to  a  vacancy, 
pending  the  establishment  of  an  eligible  list,  where  there  are 
urgent  reasons  for  filling  such  positions  before  a  list  has  been 
established.  This  is  a  makeshift  arrangement  which  enable^s  the 
administrative  heads  to  make  the  appointment  subject   to   the 
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approval  of   the    Cominissiou,    pending   the   i)rej)arati'()n   of   iui 

digible  list  and  certification  therefrom.     The  ahnse  of  such  an 

amnng^ent  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  appointments  under  this 

picmaion  increased  from  344  in  1911  to  1,108  in  1914,  and  that 

the  law  limiting  sach  appointments  to  two  months  was  openly 

violated.  Such  limitation  often  produces  conditions  in  the  State 

senriee  which  would  not  be  tolerated  in  business.     The  present 

CoDunissioii  recognized  this  and  suggested  an  amendment  to  the 

kw  extending   the   time   of  provisional   appointments   to   four 

months,  in  order  to  give  time  for  examination,  and  has  enforced 

the  time  limits  of  such  appointments  to  the  letter.  Largely  through 

the  efforts  of  the  present  Commission,  the  number  of  provisional 

appointments  during  the  year  1915  was  59  per  cent  less  than 

those  made  in  1914. 

SUSPSHSIOH  OF  RULBS  SE(HnSING  COMPBTITIOH 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  may  by  special  action  exempt 
from  examination  any  person  who  shall  render  professional,  scien- 
tific or  other  expert  service  of  an  occasional  or  exceptional  char- 
acter, or  who  shall  render  service  for  which,  because  of  its 
temporary  and  exceptional  character,  an  examination  would  not  be 
practicable.  The  latter  exception  shall  be  allowed  only  in  cases 
where  the  compensation  in  any  one  year  shall  not  exceed  $300. 
(Eule  VIII,  section  9.)  The  Commission,  however,  may  suspend 
this  limitation  by  special  resolution.  Such  exceptions  should  be 
limited.  It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  justify  1,863  exceptions  which 
were  made  under  this  rule  in  1908  and  the  3,353  made  in  1914. 
These  latter  figures  represent  an  increase  of  80  per  cent  during 
the  last  six  years.  The  principal  cause  for  this  large  number  of 
temporary  appointments  is  the  difficulty  arising  from  the  goo- 
graphical  distribution  of  the  State's  activities  and  the  subsequent 
necessity  for  appointment  in  particular  localities.  This  Com- 
mittee believeB  that  a  considerable  reduction  of  these  exceptions 
might  be  effected  by  a  more  rigid  application  of  the  provision  per^ 
mitting  temporary  appointments  from  eligible  lists  in  force,  or  by 
a  more  judicious  anticipation  of  the  need  for  occasional  or  excep- 
tional service  and  the  creation  of  lists  to  supply  this  need. 
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OBaANIZATION  OF  THE  COMMISSION  AND  THE  DISTBI. 

BUTION  OF  FUNCTIONS 

The  departmental  organization  is  broken  up  into  two  primai-y 
units  known  as  the  Administrative  Division  and  the  Examining 
Division.  The  former  is  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Commission,  the  latter  under  that  of  the  Chief 
Examiner.  Both  of  these  are  statutory  offices.  Upon  the  Admin- 
istrative  Division,  which  includes  fifteen  regular  employees, 
devolves  the  following  clerical  functions : 

a.  Preparation  of  eligible  lists. 

b.  Preparation  of  roster  of  employees. 

c.  Audit  of  payrolls. 

d.  Answering  and  filing  of  correspondence. 

The  Examining  Division,  including  sixteen  employees,  is 
charged  with  the  technical  work  relating  to  examinations  and 
miscellaneous  clerical  work  pertaining  to  the  business  of  the  office. 
Its  principal  functions  are: 

a.  The  preparation  of  application  blanks. 

I).  The  receipt,  review  and  recording  of  applications. 

c.  The  determination  of  eligibility  of  competitors. 

d.  The  preparation  of  examination  questions. 

e.  The  conduct  of  examinations. 

f .  The  rating  of  examination  papers. 

g.  The  preparation  of  reports  of  ratings  of  examinations  as 
the  basis  for  eligible  lists. 

ILLOGICAL  DISTRIBUTIGN  OF  WORK 

The  present  distribution  of  work  causes  unnecessary  duplication 
of  some  of  the  routine  of  both  the  administrative  and  the  examin- 
ing divisions  and  also  complicates  the  problem  of  the  latter  unit. 
The  technical  functions  incident  to  the  preparation,  conduct  and 
rating  of  examinations  should  be  confined  entirely  to  the  examina- 
tion division  and  this  division  should  have  no  part  in  the  purely 
clerical    functions    which    are    now    performed    by    the    Chief 
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Examiner.  The  lack  of  Bpecialization  of  assignments  to  the 
various  members  of  the  staff  and  the  lack  of  a  clearly  defined  and 
systematic  arrangement  of  the  internal  workings  of  the  adminis- 
trative division  are  due  entirely  to  the  fact  that  the  volume  of 
work  is  altogether  too  large  for  the  present  personnel.  The  limi- 
tations of  the  staff  demand  a  constant  shifting  from  one  assignment 
to  another  and  at  times  a  concentration  of  the  entire  force  on  one 
or  two  classes  of  work.  In  its  first  report,  this  Committee  pointed 
out  that  the  functions  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  should  be 
extended  so  as  to  include  the  enforcement  and  installation  of  new 
standards  and  regulations  proposed  and  to  provide  for  the  instal- 
lation and  maintenance  of  service  records.  It  also  recommended 
a  bureau  in  the  Commission  to  perform  these  duties. 

The  present  staff  is  entirely  inadequate  even  for  the  performance 
of  the  functions  contemplated  by  the  existing  law  and  rules  in  the 
three  following  respects : 

1.  Character  Investigaiion 

Xo  agency  has  been  provided  for  character  investigation 
and  verification  of  statements  as  to  education,  training  and 
experience,  which  are  bases  of  eligibility  or  at  least  to  factors 
of  the  examination.  Such  an  agency  is  essential  in  order 
to  properly  recniit  employees.  Independent  of  the  inves- 
tigation that  should  be  required  in  all  cases  to  verify  the 
truth  of  statements  made  concerning  experience  and  training 
and,  more  difficult  as  it  is  really  more  important,  is  the 
investigation  of  character. 

At  present,  examiners  rate  the  factor,  ^'  Training  and 
Experience,''  directly  upon  the  application  form.  They 
should  rate  this  factor,  upon  a  separate  sheet,  which  does  not 
disclose  the  identity  of  the  applicant. 

On  the  application  form,  appear,  also,  vouchers  of  char- 
acter. The  worth  of  these,  the  Commission  makes  no  attempt 
to  investigate,  so  the  appointing  officer  is  left  to  make  what- 
ever investigation  is  possible,  at  a  juncture  when,  presumably, 
he  can  ill  afford  the  time. 

A  remedy   for  some  of  the  abuses  that  must  inevitably 
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creep  in  will  be  suggested  in  a  later  chapter  devoted  to  the 
Municipal  Commissions^  but  for  the  purpose  of  character 
investigation  by  the  Commission  in  Albany  a  qualified 
Investigator  is  a  necessity. 

2.  Departmental  Studies 

There  is  no  adequate  examining  staff  for  the  current  study 
of  departmental  conditions,  for  the  review  and  verification 
of  requests  for  positions  and  for  the  collection  and  intrrpro 
tation  of  information  necessary  for  the  determination  of  the 
necessity  of  a  new  examination  or  for  the  review  of  the  work 
of  municipal  commissions. 

The  number  of  examinations  held  and  of  the  eligible  lists 
established,  from  which  no  appointments  are  made,  is  com- 
mented upon  elsewhere  in  this  report  and  in  the  last  report 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  An  adequate  staff  to 
investigate  the  conditions  that  make  such  loose  practice 
possible  should  be  charged,  also,  with  the  task  of  keeping  up 
organization  charts,  and  of  working  out  re-organization 
charts.  In  the  preparation  by  this  Committee  of  the  original 
organization  charts  of  the  various  departments,  many  changes 
were  so  obvious  that  the  department  heads  made  them  at 
once  without  suggestions  from  the  Committee. 

Further  than  this,  such  a  staff  should  investigate  the  other 
conditions  of  work  in  each  department,  as,  for  instance,  the 
distribution  of  the  work  through  the  year.  Such  an  analysis 
was  made  in  the  department  of  the  Secretary  of  State  by 
the  staff  of  this  Committee,  with  the  result  that  the  time  of 
issuing  the  licenses  for  certain  motor  vehicles  was  changed 
to  another  period  of  the  year  when  work  was  lighter,  reducinfir 
the  necessity  for  temporary  personal  service  to  a  minimum. 

3.  Medical  and  Physical  Examinations 

In  enumerating  the  imperative  needs  of  the  State  Civil 
Service  Commission,  the  necessity  of  a  Medical  Examiner, 
permanently  attached  to  the  staff,  has  been  mentioned  and 
recommendations  have  been  made  that  such  action  be  taken 
as  will  insure  the  services  of  a  competent  medical  examiner 
to  the  Commission. 
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In  view  of  the  demand  for  a  retirement  and  pension  system 
that  must  be  scientifically  designed  and  administered,  it  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  that  medical  and  physical  examina- 
tions be  inangoratedy  as  an  int^ral  part  of  the  system  of 
examinations  for  original  entrance.  Moreover,  if  the  ques- 
tion of  employment  is  to  be  considered  merely  from  the  stand- 
point of  efficiency,  this  consideration  alone  demands  a  ri^d 
medical  and  physical  examination. 

In  the  police  and  fire  departments  of  cities,  it  has  always 
been  recognized  that  health  and  strength  are  fundamentals 
of  efficiency  and  the  primitive  instinct  of  self  preservation  ha.-* 
long  since  demanded  that  these  two  departments  be  recruited 
from  the  flower  of  the  physical  manhood  of  every  conimmiiiy. 
For  some  reason  or  other,  the  fact  that  health  is  the  "  sine* 
qua  non  "  of  efficiency  in  anj^  line  of  endeavor  has  been 
overlooked. 

The  City  of  New  York,  within  the  last  few  years,  has  made 
medical  and  physical  ^camination  a  part  of  every  entrance 
examination.  The  results  in  increased  efficiency  have  more 
than  justified  the  additional  expense  necessary  to  maintain 
an  adequate  staff  for  such  examinations. 

The  Committee,  therefore,  urges  particularly  that  the 
appropriations  to  the  State  Civil  Servix^e  Commission  be 
made  ample,  first,  to  provide  for  the  work  now  imperative 
under  existing  statutes;  second,  to  lay  a  foundation  for  the 
work  which  must  come  if  the  subject  of  retirements  and 
pensions  is  to  be  carried  out  in  a  businesslike  manner ;  third, 
to  improve  the  efficiency  of  the  State  Commission. 

PROPOSED  SSOEGAHIZATION  OF  DEPAnXMENTAL  STAFF 
The  staff  of  the  Commission  should  be  reorganized  to  provide 
for  a  better  distribution  of  the  present  work  and  the  inclusion  of 
additional  functions  contemplated  by  the  existing  law  and  those 
proposed  in  the  new  law  which  should  follow  this  report  This 
proposed  reorganization  may  be  outlined  as  follows : 

Adiministraiive  Bureau 

Division  of  Filing  (correspondence,  documents,  examina- 
ticHi  papeiTB,  etc.). 
IHviaion  of  Information  and  Complaints. 
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Division  of  Applications  and  Certifications. 
Division  of  Payroll  Audit. 

Bureau  of  Service  Records  and  Standards 
Division  of  Service  Records. 
Division  of  Departmental  Organization  and  Procedure. 

Bureau  of  Examitvaiions 
Technical  Division. 
Clerical  Division, 
Division  of  Character  and  Experience  Investigation. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  ELIGIBLE  LISTS 

The  administration  of  eligible  lists  to  insure  the  fair  and  just 
treatment  of  candidates  and  the  certification  of  properly  equipped 
candidates  to  the  departments  is  one  of  the  most  important  func- 
tions of  the  Commission.  During  the  years  1911  to  1914,  over 
1,100  eligible  lists  were  established  as  the  result  of  competitive 
examinations.  The  methods  of  keeping  these  lists  and  recording 
certifications  and  appointments  are  very  complicated  and  involved 
and  show  evidence  either  of  carelessness  or  lack  of  time  on  the  part 
of  the  administrators  thereof,  for  the  proper  recording  of  all  the 
information  that  ought  to  be  placed  thereon. 

DIFFICULTY  IN  ADMINISTERING  ELIGIBLE  LISTS 

There  are  two  reasons  why  eligible  lists  are  difficult  to 
administer: 

First. — The  application  of  the  "  one  in  three  "  rule.  This 
rule  provides  that,  "  the  Secretary  shall  *  *  *  certify 
to  the  appointing  officer  for  appointment  *  *  *  the 
names  of  the  three  persons,  if  there  be  as  many,  standing 
highest  on  the  list.  If  the  appointing  officer  shall  notify  the 
Commission  of  more  than  one  vacancy  to  be  filled,  the 
Secretary  shall  certify  to  the  appointing  officer  the  names  of 
as  many  persons  as  there  are  vacancies  to  be  filled,  with  the 
addition  of  two  names.  No  person  shall  be  certified  from  an 
eligible  list  more  thon  three  times  to  the  same  officer  for  the 
same  or  similar  position  at  the  same  rate  of  compensation, 
except  at  the  request  of  such  officer.  From  the  persons 
whose  names  are  so  certified,  the  appointing  officer  shall  make 
a  selection  to  fill  the  vacancy  or  vacancies." 
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The  '*  one  in  three  "  rule  makes  it  diflScuIt  to  keep  track  of 
certifications,  to  know  when  a  candidate  is  finally  passed  and  to 
keep  the  record  accurately,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
each  person  is  entitled  to  three  certifications  to  each  department 
head.  The  two  requirements,  the  one  of  competition  as  provided 
by  the  Constitution  and  the  other,  the  certification  of  three  names 
intended  for  a  proper  consideration  of  the  candidate,  make  the 
administration  of  eligible  lists  inherently  difficult. 

The  form  of  eligible  lists  now  in  use,  however,  and  the  method 
of  recording  certifications  have  long  since  been  outgrown  and  have 
a  tendaicy  to  multiply  the  possibility  of  errors.  In  the  course 
of  the  examination  conducted  by  the  staff  of  this  Committee, 
eighty-nine  apparent  irr^ularities  were  discovered.  Further 
investigation  revealed  the  fact  that  all  but  three  of  these  irregu- 
larities were  due  to  the  methods  of  recruiting.  In  the  case  of  the 
three  instances  mentioned,  tlie  information  developed  was  too 
fragmentary  for  a  judgment. 

The  second  difficulty  in  the  administration  of  eligible  lists  is 
<lue  to  the  rule  requiring  the  appointment  of  candidates  with 
reference  to  the  place  of  residence.  (See  section  14  of  the  Civil 
Service  law.)  These  requirements  not  only  make  the  adminis- 
tration of  eligible  lists  difficult  and  complicated,  but  often  result 
in  the  selection  of  unqualified  candidates  who  may  be  low  on  the 
list. 

DEFECTS  IN  THE  PRESENT  PLAN  OF  ADMINISTRATION  OF  LISTS 

The  present  methods  of  administration  are  defective  in  the  fol- 
lowing respects : 

Improper  Consolidaiion  of  Lists 

Under  the  present  practice  the  consolidation  of  several  lists, 
before  the  expiration  of  the  minimum  term  of  such  lists,  is 
permitted.  Where  a  new  list  is  established  owing  to  the 
danger  of  exhaustion  of  the  first,  the  Commission  often 
effects  the  consolidation  of  old  lists  with  the  new  lists  by 
transferring  candidates  on  the  first  list  to  positions  on  the 
latter,  according  to  the  average  obtained,  tfnder  this  practice, 
the  person  standing,  for  instance,  twenty-first  on  the  first  list  may 
stand  eighty-first  on  the  second.  It  is  possible  that  his  standing 
on  the  later  list  may  exclude  him  from  appointment  which  he 
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would  have  received  if  the  original  list  had  continued  for  the 
minimum  period. 

The  extent  to  which  this  practice  is  carried,  the  number  of 
candidates  affected,  and  the  change  of  rank  are  shown  in  volumi- 
nous data  filed  in  the  records  of  this  Committee.  The  Oivil 
Service  Commission  should  at  all  times  be  free  to  cancel  or  destroy 
an  eligible  list  which  is  unsatisfactory  in  respect  to  qualification 
of  candidates.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  a  satisfactory  list,  i.  e., 
a  list  on  which  the  candidates  are  qualified,  should  be  destroyed 
or  changed  before  the  minimum  period  has  expired.  Just  treat- 
ment of  those  on  this  list  should  forbid  such  action.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  reason  for  transferring  to  a  new  list  former 
eligibles  who  have  not  been  reached  or  appointed,  on  a  list  which 
fidiould  have  expired. 

It  has  been  urged  that  the  practice  of  consolidating  such  lists 
i&  necessary  because  of  the  heavy  demand  for  certifications  from 
a  department  such  as  the  Public  Service  Commission  of  the  first 
district.  These  demands  would  exhaust  a  list  or  several  lists 
with  respect  to  the  Public  Service  Commission  before  the  mini- 
mum period  had  run.  This  explains  why  new  lists  shoald  be 
established  for  such  departments,  but  it  does  not  indicate  why  the 
eligibles  on  the  first  list  should  be  adversely  affected  with  respect 
to  other  departments  which  had  not  dravm  on  the  earlier  list 
for  certifications.  It  is  out  of  keeping  with  the  principles  of  the 
merit  system  to  reduce  the  standing  of  a  candidate,  before  the 
expiration  of  the  period  of  his  eligibility,  to  such  an  extent  that 
he  loses  oppoi*tunity  for  certification  of  which  he  had  been  assured 
through  such  competition. 

Though  a  change  in  the  method  of  recording  certifications,  the 
objections  that  arise  from  the  loss  of  records  in  the  transfer  may 
be  eliminated. 

Certification  of  Candidates  at  Widely  Different  Sal<iry  Rate.s 

The  practice  of  making  appointments  from  the  same  eligible 
lists  for  work  of  the  same  nature  at  widely  varying  salaiy  rattv 
was  commented  upon  in  the  first  report  of  this  Ccnnmittee.  In 
numerous  cases,  candidates  are  required  to  state  in  advance  the 
minimum  salary  that  they  would  accept  and  whether  they  would 
accept  appointment  at  an  institution.     Abuses  arising  from  cer- 
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tifieations  made  from  tiie  same  list  at  widely  different  rates  have 
Jicen  a  very  important  factor  in  bringing  about  the  unstandardized 
conditions  obtaining  at  present.  The  standardization  program  as 
proposed  will  prevent  these. 

Indifference  as  to  the  Life  of  CertificcUion  Lists 

Upon  request  of  departments,  liats  of  eligibles  are  cortitied 
from  which  appointm^it  ifl  to  be  made.  This  list  is  termed 
''Oertificatioii  List/'  Investigation  into  the  practice  of  the 
State  Commission  reveals  that  there  is  aj^arently  no  limit  set  to 
lht6  life  of  a  certification  list  as  the  law  is  silent  in  r^ard  to  this 
particular  point.  There  is  no  reason  why  such  lists  should  be 
allowed  to  stand  for  more  than  ten  days  as  a  maximum.  Under 
present  practice,  the  appointing  officer  is  permitted  to  wait,  in 
some  instances,  as  long  as  twenty-eight  months  before  making  an 
appointment.  By  this  means,  he  "  starves  out "  candidates  stand- 
ing h.i^  on  the  list  and  those  who  ought  logically  to  be  appointed 
to  the  position  and  reaches  some  particular  favorite  who  may  be 
at  tbe  bottom  of  the  list.  This  practice  is  so  well  known  in  civil 
s»eTvice  administration  and  the  reason  for  such  delay  generally  so 
obvious  that  the  Commission  should  take  steps  to  correct  any 
possibility  of  abuse  by  it  in  the  future. 

Bwtablishmeni  of  Unnecessary  Lists 

In  the  clerical  service  alone,  between  1911  and  1915,  there  were 

nine  eligible  lists  created  from  which  no  appointments  were  made, 

and  eight  lists  created  from  which  less  than  five  appointments 

^ere  mada    All  of  the  appointments  from  these  lists  could  have 

Wi  made  from  other  available  lists.     The  total  number  of  lists 

established  in  this  period,  from  which  no  appointments  were  made, 

waal23.    On  these  lists  were  2,443  names.  The  residence  clause, 

already  commented  on,  is  a  complicating  factor  in  this  connection 

and  entails  much  additional  labor.    For  instance,  during  the  life 

o{  one  eligible   list,  eight  similar  lists  had  to  be  established  to 

coyer  geographical  distribution  inadequately  represented  on  the 

firet  list. 
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RECOMMENDATION  AS  TO  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  ELIGIBLE  LISTS 

To  improve  the  present  practice  of  administration  of  eligible 
listSy  the  following  recommendations  are  made: 

First. —  The  discontinuance  of  the  consolidation  of  un- 
expired eligible  lists. 

Second. —  The  restriction  of  certification  from  a  single 
list  to  salary  rates  which  might  be  regarded  as  standard  for 
the  line  and  grade  of  work  covered  by  the  examination. 

Third. —  The  discontinuance  of  the  practice  of  establish- 
ing unnecessary  lists. 

Fourth. —  The  adoption  of  a  new  form  of  eligible  list, 
preferably  a  larger  sheet  in  a  loose  leaf  binder. 

METHODS  OF  ADVEBTISINO  EXABONATIONS 

PUBLiaTY  AND  EXTENT  OF  ADVERTISING 

The  advertisements  of  examinations  are  prepared  by  the 
assistant  examiner  and  reviewed  by  the  Chief  Examiner  before 
publication.  These  contain  the  title  of  the  position  for  whicli 
examination  is  to  be  held,  subjects  and  relative  weights  of  the 
examinations,  experience  requirements,  occasionally,  the  duties  of 
the  position  and  often  the  department  where  the  vacancy  exists. 
The  examiners  do  not  make  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  require- 
ments of  a  particular  position  preparatory  to  advertising  the 
examination.  They  prepare  the  advertisement  along  the  lines 
requested  by  the  department  in  which  the  vacancy  occurs  or,  in 
case  of  clerical  positions,  in  accordance  with  stereotyped  forms 
that  are  found  in  the  manuals  of  examinations  printed  for  each 
related  group  of  positions. 

During  the  last  few  months,  the  advertising  matter  shows  an 
attempt  to  state  more  clearly  the  duties  of  positions  with  a 
view  of  excluding  undesirable  candidates  and  making  competition 
more  attractive  to  those  who  are  properly  qualified. 

PUBLICITY  GIVEN  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS 

The  advertisements  for  all  examinations  to  be  held  on  a  given 
date  are  grouped  on  a  single  sheet  which  is  sent  out  for  postine: 
in  public  places  throughout  the  State  and  circulated  among  the 
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various  State  institulionts  and  other  interested  parties.  No 
attempt  is  made  to  have  positions  of  importance  stand  out  with 
greater  prominence  than  others.  Xo  distinction  is  made  in  the 
advertising  for  one  position  over  another.  A  mailing  list  of 
various  institutions  is  used  but  this  list  is  not  specialized  for 
particular  examinations.  Hence^  an  examination  for  a  junior 
clerk  receives  the  same  dt^ree  of  publicity  as  an  examination 
for  factorj'  inspector  or  deputy  in  the  Industrial  Commission. 
A  specialized  mailing  list  ie  kept  for  those  who  ask  for  informa- 
tion with  regard  to  particular  examinations  to  be  held  in  the 
future.  These  persons  are  notified  when  the  examination  is 
ordered  and  a  copy  of  the  advertising  is  sent  with  one  of  the 
manuals  referred  to. 

Except  in  the  case  of  the  higher  technical  examinations  for 
^ieh  it  is  thought  necessary  that  appeal  for  candidates  be  made 
through  engineering  or  other  technical  periodicals,  there  is  no 
paid  advertising  in  newspapers  or  magazines.  Much  free  pul>- 
licity  is  gained  by  sending  brief  notices  of  all  examinations  to 
the  newspapers  throughout  the  State.  Much  space  is  given  to 
the  State  examinations  by  the  "  Chief  '^  and  the  "  Chronicle '' 
in  New  York  city,  papers  devoted  to  Civil  Service.  The  result  of 
the  great  publicity  given  by  the  Civil  Service  papers  in  New 
Yoik  city  is  that  an  unduly  large  percentage  of  candidates  for 
the  State  service  come  from  that  city. 

RESXTLTS  OF  ADVBRTISING 
The  number  of  candidates  for  examinations  indicates  that  the 
present  method  of  advertising  secures  more  than  an  adequate 
amount  of  competition  for  the  lower  positions,  but  is  insufficient 
in  that  a  majority  of  candidates  come  from  the  larger  cities  where 
free  publicity  is  easily  secured.  In  examinations  for  higher 
positions,  however,  the  number  of  applicants  is  exceedingly  small 
and  this  may  be  the  greatest  weakness  in  the  advertising  as  at 
present  conducted  by  the  Commission. 

COVCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS  REGARDING  ADVERTISING 

METHODS 

An  appropriation  should  be  made  for  advertising  purposes.    A 

definite  policy  should  be  outlined  by  the  Chief  Examiner  to  secure 
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better  results  than  at  present.  The  State  Commission  might 
begin  an  improvement  by  making,  for  each  examination,  special- 
ized lists,  containing  the  names  of  persons,  organizations,  schools, 
business  firms,  etc,  who  would  be  likdy  to  be  interested  in  {fac- 
ing candidates  of  the  required  standard  in  the  way  of  securing 
positions  in  the  State  service. 

It  might  also  send  advertising  matter  to  all  of  the  universities 
and  educational  institutions  of  the  State,  business  colleges,  Y.  M. 
C.  A.s,  etc.,  etc.,  particularly  and  especially,  "  up  State.'' 

METHODS  AND  STANDARDS  OF  EXAMINATION 

The  lack  of  a  central  or  systematic  control  over  the  establi^- 
ment  of  rates  of  pay  and  titles  and  the  unstandardized  condition 
resulting  therefrom  have  cx)mplicated  the  problem  of  recruiting 
employees,  lK)th  for  the  competitive  positions  which  are  filled 
after  examinations  conducted  bv  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
and  for  the  exempt  positions  which  are  filled  by  the  administrative 
officials,  without  examination  or  other  restriction.  The  size  and 
importance  of  the  problem  devolving  upon  the  examining  machin- 
iery  of  the  State  Civil  Service  Commission  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  the  competitive  sen'ice  includes  some  11,000  positions. 
One  of  the  many  purposes  of  this  investigation  was  to  determine 
as  far  as  possible,  the  methods  and  standards  of  the  examining 
division  and  their  relation  to  the  plan  recommended  hy  this  Com- 
mittee. 

This  study  was  limited,  in  a  general  vvay,  to  the  examinations 
for  the  clerical,  engineering  and  inspectional  service  under  the 
new  specifications. 

METHODS  OF  MAKING  THE  STUDY 

The  methods  and  standards  of  the  examining  division  were 
examined  as  follows : 

First. —  "Such  material  as  was  available  with  reference  to 
the  work  of  the  division  was  collected  by  the  examiners. 

Second. —  The  advertising,  questions  and  eligible  lists  for 
the  sx>ecific  examinations  were  secured  and  analysed  in  an 
effort  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  practice  of  the  examin- 
ing division  with  reference  to  the  setting  up  of  the  subjects 
and  weights  of  examinations. 
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Third. —  The  papers  of  individual  candidates  were  secured 
from  the  files  and  studied  with  particular  reference  to  stand- 
ards of  rating. 

Tlie  details  and  results  of  this  study  may  be  considored  under 
tm)  heads: 

1.  Organization  and  General  Procedure  of  the  Examining 
Division. 

2.  Standards  of  the  Examining  Division. 

(OOAinZATIOM  AND  GENERAL  PROCEDURE  OF  THE 

EXAHININO  DIVISION 

This  division  is  in  charge  of  the  Chief  Examiner  who  is  respon- 
sihle  for  planning  and  satisfactory  progress  of  the  examinations, 
development  of  satisfactory  standards,  improvement  of  examining 
methods,  preparation  of  necessary  forms  for  administrative  and 
recording  purposes,  rating  of  papers  and  the  preparation  of  lists 
of  eligihles  properly  qualified  for  appointment. 

Subordinate  to  the  Chief  Examiner  are  six  examiners,  a  clerk- 
examiner,  three  stenc^aphers,  three  typewriter  copyists  and  a 
page.  A  fund  of  about  $10,000  is  available  for  the  employment 
of  additional  and  expert  examiners,  local  examiners,  assistants 
and  other  temporary  help.  This  fund  is  used  almost  entirely  in 
the  conduct  of  written  examinations  in  different  cities  of  the 
State  where  it  is  not  possible  to  assign  a  member  of  the  regular 
force.  It  has  been  repeatedly  stated  in  the  first  report  and  in 
this  report,  that  the  examining  division  is  undermanned.  This 
report  will  show  that  the  work  of  the  New  York  State  Civil 
Service  Commission  practically  begins  and  ends  with  a  more  or 
Jess  correct  selection  of  em{doyee6.  It  certainly  is  not  good 
economy  to  save  money  by  leaving  undone  the  most  important 
ftinctions  of  Civil  Service  administration.  The  examiners  devote 
practically  the  whole  of  their  time  to  the  rating  of  papers,  except- 
ing when,  because  of  limited  clerical  fore«,  all  the  employees  of 
the  examining  division  have  to  be  concentrated  on  clerical  work, 
such  as  opening  and  checking  applications.  The  examining 
staff  is  underpaid,  consequently  high  grade  work  cannot  be 
expected.  Therefoie,  any  criticism  of  methods  and  standards 
of  the  Commission  must  be  tempered  by  a  consideration  of  all 
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these  facts  and  the  statement  that,  on  the  limited  appropriation 
available,  it  is  impossible  to  introduce  advanced  methods  in  admin- 
istration and  high  standards  of  examination. 

EQUIPMENT 

The  examining  division  has  not  adequate  equipment  or  space 
for  the  proper  conduct  of  its  work.  The  files  used  for  records  of 
examinations,  examination  papers  of  candidates,  etc.,  are  of  the 
most  obsolete  type,  of  wood,  without  locks  and  not  properly  suited 
to  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  used.  There  are  not  enough  of 
them  to  contain  the  materials  which  it  is  necessary  to  file,  many 
of  the  papers  being  packed  in  drawers.  The  space  assigned  to 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  is  so  limited  that  the  Commissioners 
themselves  are  obliged  to  hold  their  official  meetings  in  the  busi- 
ness office  of  the  Secreta^^^    This  is  most  unfortunate. 

FILING  METHODS 

In  view  of  the  lack  of  proper  filing  equipment,  any  criticism 
of  the  method  of  filing  records  and  other  papers  cannot  properly 
bo  made.  However,  the  practice  adopted  for  the  filing  of  exami- 
nation papers  is  difficult  to  justify.  They  are  filed  numerically 
according  to  application  numbers,  regardless  of  the  position  for 
which  application  is  made.  Hence,  although  it  is  easy  to  refer 
to  the  papers  of  any  single  candidate  by  using  the  reports  of  the 
examination  as  an  index,  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  assemble  the 
papers  of  a  whole  examination.  A  better  method  would  be  to  file 
by  subject  the  papers  of  each  examination  by  filing  together  in 
numerical  order.  This  makes  possible  a  ready  reference  to  all 
the  papers  of  a  given  examination  and  does  not  make  more  difficult 
the  reference  to  the  pai)ers  of  any  single  individual. 

CONDUCT  OF  EXAMINATIONS 

The  more  important  examinations  are  conducted  in  twenty-four 
cities  of  the  State  at  the  same  time.  Papers  are  printed  or  mimeo- 
graphed, according  to  the  number  of  candidates,  and  sent  in  sealed 
packages  to  the  several  examining  centers  where  they  are  opened 
by  the  examiner  in  charge.  The  rules  for  the  guidance  of  these 
local  examiners  necessarily  regulate  minutely  the  details  of  their 
procedure.  The  manual  of  Instructions  to  Examiners  was 
reprinted  in  1916,  but  is  identical  in  every  respect  with  the 
edition  of  1909.     After  the  completion  of  the  local  examinations 
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throughout  the  State,  the  examination  papers  are  shipped  to  the 
oifice  of  the  Chief  Examiner  and  distributed  among  the  examining 
Btafffor  rating,  eaeli  examiner  usually  rating  only  a  single  subject 
of  the  examination.      In  the  large  examinations  for  clerical  posi- 
tions, the  examining  force  is  so  inadequate  that  clerks  and  stenog- 
raphers are  pressed  into  service  to  rate  such  subjects  as  spelling 
and  arithmetic.     The  rating  of  one  examiner  is  not  checked  or 
reviewed  by  another  examiner  or  by  the  Chief  Examiner,  except 
in  rare  instances.     The  calculation  of  the  general  average  of  each 
(-an<)idate,  according  to  the  weights  assigned  to  the  examination,  is 
made  by  an  examiner  and  is  generally  checked  by  another  examiner 
or  clerk.    The  eligible  list  is  then  prepared  and  pronmlgated  by 
the  Commission,  if  it  is  satisfied  with  the  result  of  the  examination. 

GOHCLUSIONS  ON  GENERAL  PROCEDURE  OF  EXAMINATIONS 

First —  The  fact  that  no  change  in  the  examining  procedure  has 
been  made  during  the  past  six  years,  while  progress  has  been  made 
by  other  commissions,  indicates  the  need  of  a  careful  study  for 
developing  and  improving  the  technique  of  the  Commission.  Such 
study  and  reorganization  must  be  made  if  the  State  Commission 
i.«  lo  carry  out  the  standardization  program. 

Second. —  Papers  of  candidates  are  not  properly  safeguarded 
while  being  rated  and  the  general  average  computed.  Examiners 
and  clerks  have  free  access  to  them,  no  facilities  are  available  for 
locking  them  and  no  one  person  is  definitely  charged  with  their 
.safekeeping.  It  was  impossible  to  establish  a  special  case  of  abuse 
in  this  practice,  but  the  methods  in  themselves  are  so  loose  as  to 
merit  criticism  without  reference  to  results.  A  separate  room 
Aould  be  assigned  to  a  custodian  of  papers,  which  should  be  given 
out  to  other  employees  only  on  definite  orders  signed  by  the  Chief 
Examiner  or  one  of  his  assistants,  and  every  precaution  taken  to 
avoid  any  possibility  of  abuse.  The  same  modification,  however, 
should  be  madel  in  this  criticism  as  in  the  criticism  of  the  examin- 
ing methods  because  there  is  neither  the  space  nor  equipment  for 
the  maintenance  of  these  safeguards  at  present. 

Third. —  The  lack  of  modem  mechanical  devices  for  doing  rou- 
tine computation  is  worthy  of  comment.  The  adoption  of  a 
decimal  scheme  of  subjects  and  weights  and  other  readjustment  of 
the  procedure  could  be  introduced  and  a  rather  ordinary  grade  of 
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clerk  instead  of  aii  examiner  could  be  used  in  doing  this  com- 
puting, all  of  which  should  be  checked  by  another  clerk.  The 
computation  of  general  averages  and  the  preparation  of  eligible 
lists,  however,  demands  such  reliability  and  probity  that  complete 
responsibility  should  be  enforced.  At  present,  the  practice  is 
haphazard  and  such  responsibility  is  lacking. 

STANDARDS  OF  EXAHIHINO   DHTISIOlf 

The  standards  that  have  been  applied  by  the  examining  divi- 
sion will  be  considered  under  the  following  headings: 

1.  Subjects  and  weights  of  examinations. 

2.  Content  of  examination  papers. 

3.  VsQ  of  experience  as  a  subject  of  examination. 

4.  Conclusion. 

SUBJECTS  AND  WEIGHTS  OF  EXAMINATIONS 

The  analysis  of  subjects  and  the  relative  weights  assigned  to 
various  examinations  shows  that  the  practice  has  not  been  uniform 
in  examinations  of  the  same  type  and  grade.  On  the  other  hand  in 
examinations  of  different  type,  the  weights  and  subjects  are  at 
times  very  similar.  One  or  two  comparisons  in  this  report  will 
suffice : 

Hollerith  Tabulating  Machine  Operator. 

Experience 6 

Arithmetic 1 

Spelling 1 

Letterwriting 2 

In  the  examination  for  calculating  machine  operator,  a 
position  •  very  similar  in  character,  experience  was  given  a 
weight  of  3,  the  duties  a  weight  of  3,  minor  subjects  being 
the  same. 
In  contrast  with  this,  the  subject  and  weights  of  the  examina- 
tion for  filing  clerk  and  indexer,  held  November  5,  1914,  are  as 
follows : 

Experience 2 

Duties 4 

Arithmetic 1 

Spelling 2 

Copying  from  plain  copy 1 
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These  two  examinations  are  for  positiona  directly  related 
in  charaetesr  and  Tating. 
An  apparent  abaenee  of  standardfl  was  noted  in  the  inspectional 
poaiticMifi  studied.     For  example,  the  examination  for  factory 
inspector  had  the  following  subjects  and  weights: 

Experience  and  training 5 

Questions  on  factory  law 5 

Duties 2 

On  the  other  hand,  the  examination  for  mine  and  tunnel 
inspector  gives  a  weight  of  but  2  for  experience,  a  weight  of 
^  for  duties  and  for  questions  on  labor  law,  2.  The  subject 
<if  arithmetic  is  added  with  a  weight  of  1. 

Although  the  limited  number  of  examinations  studied  makess 
further  evidence  on  this  subject  desirable,  it  may  be  said  that 
there  is  lack  of  standardization  in  subjects  and  weights  of  examina- 
tions.   This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  apparently  no 
effort  is  made  to  use  a  standard  scheme  for  indicating  weights  and 
Mibjects.     Although  the  comparative  tables  used  for  purposes  of 
analysis  have  been  prepared  on  a  scale  of  10,  it  is  found  that  the 
Oonuniseion  has  used  eight  separate  scales  totalling  respectively, 
1,  2,  3,  5,  10,  18,  20  and  40.     This  indicates  a  serious  diffi- 
culty in  the  technique  of  examining,  as  it  complicates  the  com- 
putation   of   general    averages.      However,    it   is   not    so    much 
the   determination    of    subjects    and   weights    as   the    standards 
indicated   by   the   use   of   the   particular   subjects   that   are   of 
especial  interest.     It  is  noted  in  the  examinations  for  the  clerk 
group  and  those  of  the  inspectional  positions  that  undue  weight 
is  given  to  the  subjects  of  arithmetic  and  spelling,  peuniauship, 
letterwriting  and  copying  from  plain  copy  and  rough  draft.    This 
indicates  that  the  examination  practice  as  first  adopted  has  not 
been  very  materially  improved.    The  complaint  that  examinations 
are  academic  seems  to  be  well  founded.     It  is  noted  also  that 
undue  weight    is   often  given  a  single  subject  in  an  examina- 
tion.   Because  such  subjects  as  arithmetic,  spelling,  penmanship, 
etc-  are  marked  within  very  narrow  limits  or  are  so  easy  that 
practically  every  candidate  receives  a  high  percentage,  it  appears 
that  real  competition  in  many  of  the  examinations  is  frequently 
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confined  to  a  single  subject  and  that  the  minor  subjects  of  the 
examination  are  in  large  part  merely  qualifying  noncompetitive 
tests.  The  remedy  for  the  weakness  of  the  present  practice,  which 
is  quite  perfunctory,  is  to  raise  the  standards  of  examinations  and 
at  the  same  time  include  assigned  topics  which  more  accurately 
test  ability  and  adaptability.  Such  a  procedure  would  then  permit 
of  a  more  adequate  and  less  perfunctory  system  of  assigning 
weights  to  the  several  factors  and  subjects.  The  use  of  the  sub- 
jects of  arithmetic,  spelling,  etc.,  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
rating  of  such  papers  is  more  easily  accomplished  than  because  of 
any  theory  as  to  the  proper  value  of  such  subjects  in  civil  service 
examinations. 

CONTENT  OF  BZAMINATION  PAPERS 

One  of  the  most  important  characteristics  of  examination  papers 
prepared  l)y  the  State  Commission  is  the  preponderance  of  the 
use  of  fact  questions  in  examinations.  This  is  seen  particularly 
in  those  examinations  in  which  the  candidate  is  required  to  have 
a  knowledge  of  certain  state  laws,  as,  for  instance,  the  labor  law. 
The  questions  in  such  cases  practically  call  for  a  statement  of 
different  provisions  of  the  law.  They  establish  the  fact  that  tlie 
candidate  has,  or  has  not,  a  good  memory,  or  may,  or  may  not  have 
had  opportunity  for  studying  the  law,  but  are  otherwise  valucloKs 
in  the  determination  of  the  relative  ability  of  competitors. 

In  studying  the  pai>ers  set  up  for  clerical  examinations,  it  wa.>^ 
noted  that  a  large  number  of  question  papers  which  had  been  used 
in  former  examinations  were  used  in  the  examinations  of  1914 
and  1915.  Furthermore,  the  same  papers  were  used  in  different 
examinations  given  on  the  same  day.  From  this,  it  appears  that 
the  standards  of  examinations  have  not  been  improved  since  1910, 
and  that  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  improve  them,  at  least  in 
the  clerical  service. 

A  review,  similar  to  that  made  of  the  examinations  for  the 
clerical  service,  was  made  of  the  examinations  held  for  engineer- 
ing and  other  technical  positions.  The  period  covered  was  the 
same.  Among  the  earlier  examinations  the  same  questions  were 
Used  in  several  examinations,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  content  of  examina- 
tions for  the  same  positions  was  varied  and  with  few  exceptions 
was  of  a  standard  in  keeping  with  the  requirements  of  the  position 
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for  which  it  was  held.  The  only  criticism  of  the  standards  of 
these  examinations  is  for  those  in  the  lower  grades  of  the  engineer- 
ing service,  i.  e.,  axman,  rodman  and  chainmau.  These  were  of 
such  a  nature  that  none  hut  technically  educated  men  could  hopo 
for  success  in  them.  These  examinations  were  much  more  difficult 
than  the  examinations  for  highway  inspector  and  inspector  of  con- 
struction, who  receive  larger  salaries.  In  the  higher  engineer- 
ing groups,  the  examinations  were  of  the  correct  standard  and  were 
designed  to  meet  the  qualifications  for  assignment  to  particular 
branches  of  engineering  work.  The  Committee  is  particularly 
interested  in  setting  up  standards  of  examination  from  the  view- 
point of  the  service  required  and  the  value  of  such  service  to  the 
State.  The  effect  on  standards  of  examinations  of  such  external 
influences  as  the  number  of  applications,  the  number  of  eligible^ 
required  for  certification,  the  locality  of  the  examinations,  etc., 
demand  a  more  elaborate  study  than  has  been  made. 

USE  OF  TRAINING  AND  EXPERIENCE  AS  A  SUBJECT  OF 

EXAMINATION 

At  no  point  are  the  standards  of  the  examining  division  in  such 
intimate  contact  with  the  program  of  this  Committee  as  in  the  use 
of  experience  as  a  factor  in  examinations.  One  of  the  problems  of 
this  Committee  is  to  set  up  definite  qualifications  for  entrance 
into,  and  for  promotion  within,  the  service  and,  for  all  except  the 
Wer  grade  positions,  a  part  of  their  qualifications  consists  in 
requiring  certain  minimum  outside  experience  before  entrance 
into' the  public  service.  Where  the  character  and  amount  of 
experience  are  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Commission,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  know  how  this  discretion  has  been  exercised  in  the  past. 
Where  specified  requirements  are  set  up  by  the  proposed  standard 
specifications,  it  is  desirable  to  know  how  they  compare  with  those 
set  up  by  the  Commission  in  former  examinations.  An  analysis 
of  the  subjects  and  weights  of  the  examinations  studied  shows 
that  the  factor  of  training  and  experience  was  used  in  all  but  two 
open  competitive  examinations  in  the  clerical  group  and  in  all 
the  open  competitive  examinations  for  the  selected  positions 
studied  outside  the  clerical  group.  But  this  factor  has  widely 
different  weights  ranging  from  1.5  to  10  on  a  scale  of  10  for 
the  examinationB    studied.      There  appears  to  be  no   standard 
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governing  the  weight  given  to  this  subject  unless  the  fact  that, 
because  a  certain  weight  has  already  heefa  used  in  a  previous 
examination  for  the  same  jwsition,  a  standard  is  thereby  created. 
Despite  the  absence  of  standard,  the  fact  that  training  and 
experience  are  used  so  constantly  as  a  factor  should  make  easy 
the  work  of  the  Committee  with  regard  to  the  setting  up  of 
proper  standards.  In  the  last  examination  for  junior  derk,  the 
State  Commission  took  the  advanced  step  of  setting  up  mininiiiin 
educational  qualificationfl  —  three  years  of  high  school  education, 
or  the  equivalent,  to  be  evidenced  by  a  certificate  from  the  Board 
of  Regents  of  the  State  of  New  York.  This  marks  a  distinct 
advance.  However,  there  are  two  drawbacks  to  this  apparent 
progress  in  the  policy  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission: 

First. —  There  is  no  investigation  of  the  truth  of  the  stateaaienta 
made  by  candidates  upon  which  the  experience  rating  is  based. 
This  is  due,  as  most  of  the  other  shortcomings  are,  to  the  lack  of 
adequate  appropriation  to  employ  the  necessary  investigators.  In 
any  scheme  of  standardization,  it  is  necessary  that  experience  play 
an  equally  important  part  in  civil  servioe  examinations.  This 
being  true,  the  only  way  to  secure  true  competition  is  to  verify 
the  statements  of  the  candidates  by  an  impartial  investi^tion. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  importance  of  one's  own  work  is  seldom 
stated  modestly  and  that  it  is  impossiUe  for  examiners  to  make 
due  allowance  for  any  natural  exaggeration,  it  is  essential  that  an 
independent  investigation  be  made. 

Second. —  The  other  defect  in  the  use  of  experience  papers  ie 
found  in  the  theory  regarding  their  value  as  a  factor  of  aa 
examination.  The  term  "  experience  "  is  frequently  interchange- 
able with  the  term  "  age."  The  instructions  on  rating  experi^oe 
Btate: 

"  In  marking  experience  the  following  topics  will  be  con- 
sidered :  Age  —  The  examiner  will  determine  standard  lim- 
its of  age  most  desirable  for  the  position.  The  candidates 
within  those  limits  will  receive  the  maximum  allowance  for 
age  and  other  candidates  will  be  rated  according  to  their 
variation  from  the  standard  adopted." 

'  Litigation  is  now  pending  in  the  Court  of  Appeals  against  the 
Commission  l)ocause  it  set  a  maximum  age  limit  in  a  county 
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examiuatioii  for  the  purpose  of  automatically  excluding  civil  war 
veterans,  and  it  will  1)6  found  in  other  examinations  that  they 
have  been  trying  to  make  too  much  of  seniority  in  the  rating  of 
examination  papers.  For  a  complete  verification  of  this  conclusion 
further  study  is  necessary.  In  this  connection,  Uie  question  arises 
whether  experience  papers  should  in  every  case  he  made  a  luisis 
lor  competition  between  candidates,  or  whether  in  the  lower  posi- 
tions, particularly,  the  requirements  of  a  standardization  program 
are  not  satisfied  when  the  experience  satisfies  the  mininmm  quali- 
fications required  by  the  specifications.  Does  not  the  comparative 
rating  of  experience  in  the  lower  grade  examinations  which 
frhould  be  filled  by  a  young  man,  in  the  best  interests  of  both  the 
candidate  and  the  State,  make  it  more  probable  that  older  men 
because  of  longer  experience,  will  be  preferred  ? 

Another  deviation  from  the  propei*  use  of  experience  papers  is 
their  use  as  a  factor  in  an  examination  where  definite  minimum 
reqoirementjs  are  not  set  up  at  all,  at  least  are  not  mentioned  to 
candidates  in  advance.  As  all  training  and  experience  papers 
lunst  receive  a  mark  of  GO  per  cent,  to  permit  the  candidate  to 
continue  in  the  examination,  some  standards  must  be  in  the  exam- 
iners mind  as  to  what  lack  of  experience  will  give  a  man  less 
than  60  per  cent,  and  thus  eliminate  him.  But  these  cannot  be 
real,  straightforward  standards  or  they  would  be  stated  in  advanca 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  every  candidate  is  to  be  given  60  per  cent  to 
.>t5irt  with,  then  we  have  a  comparison  limited  to  40  per  cent,  on 
a  scale  of  100.  Is  experience  properly  a  subject  of  examination 
when  a  candidate  is  not  required  to  have  a  minimum  experience  to 
qualify  him  in  performing  the  duties  of  his  position  ? 

A  third  use  of  experience  papers  which  is  not  commended  is 
foimd  in  the  endeavor  to  make  it  serve  the  purpose  that  in  many 
other  commissions  is  served  by  a  practical  examinatiosi.  The 
marking  of  examinations  on  the  uninvestigated  statements  of 
^Pfdicants  is  not  a  proper  substitute  for  practical  tests. 

A  fourth  use  of  experience  papers  worthy  of  adverse  comment 
i*  the  too  frequent  employment  of  this  factor  as  the  sole  factor  of 
a  ezamainBtion.     This  is  found  in  three  cases : 

J,  For  high  grade  positions  in  place  of  the  better  known 
^^non-assembled  "  examination. 
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2.  In  examinationa  where  the  number  of  candidates  is 
too  few  to  make  it  practicable  to  set  up  a  written  examina- 
tion. 

3.  For  lower  grade  positions  which  require  aome  technical 
ability,  for  which  positions  it  is  difficult  to  hold  examina- 
tions. 

The  use  of  experience  as  a  factor  in  State  examinations  follows 
the  line  of  least  resi^ance  and  is  not  the  result  of  a  carefullv 
developed  policy  for  various  types  of  examination. 

RATING  OF  TRAINING  AND  EXPERIENCE  PAPERS 

In  the  rating  of  experience  as  in  other  subjects,  there  is  no 
check  of  ratings  of  an  examiner,  and  very  often  the  rating  of 
these  papers  is  done  upon  the  application  sheet  of  candidati^. 
This  does  not,  in  itself,  indicate  that  there  ever  has  been  any 
fraud  or  injustice  done,  but  when  the  name  of  the  individual, 
whose  paper  is  being  rated,  appears,  the  personal  element  is,  or 
may  be,  present,  which  is  contrary  to  good  civil  service  practice. 
The  statement  of  experience  of  the  applicant  upon  his  applica- 
tion form  is  a  very  desirable  feature  in  any  case.  For  instance, 
training  and  experience  may  be  made  a  qualifying  factor,  in 
which  event  these  papers  should  be  rated  l)efore  the  examina- 
tion is  held.  If  this  statement  is  made  upon  a  detachable  sheet, 
given  a  pix)per  identification  number  and  graded  after  it  is 
detached  from  the  body  of  the  application,  a  gi-eat  economy  in 
time  and  labor  might  be  gained  for  the  Commission. 

ORAL   EXAMINATIONS 

The  oral  examinations  of  the  State  Commission  are  not  stand- 
ardized and  very  frequently  are  not  even  rated,  being  merely 
qualifying.  When  marks  are  given,  they  are  apparently  based 
upon  impresfsions.  It  is  in  the  technique  of  the  oral  examina- 
tions that  the  Committee  feels  gi-eat  progress  ought  to  be  made, 
for  it  is  only  in  the  oral  examinations  that  the  way  in  which  a 
candidate  might  act  under  given  conditions  may  be  observe^!. 
His  mental  action  and  personality,  his  alertness,  his  presence^ 
address  and  many  other  important  and  intangible  qualifications 
may  thus  be  given  due  consideration. 
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LACK  OF  CHECKS  IN  SAXIHO  PAPERS 

The  investigation  reveals  the  fact  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
work  of  rating  is  done  in  one  process;  i.  e.,  the  rating  made 
br  one  examiner  is  not  checked  hy  another.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  not  sufficient  force  to  do  it  There  must  Ikj 
at  least  one  check  on  all  original  ratings,  before  the  system  is 
free  from  obvious  criticism.  This  criticism  must  not  be  con- 
stiued  to  mean  that  the  integrity  of  any  examiner  is  queetioncil. 
It  is  merely  to  call  attention  to  and  emphasize  the  necessity  of 
reducing  the  probability  of  error  to  the  lowest  possible  terms, 
afid  tiiis  is  possible  only  by  an  increased  examining  force. 

PROMOTIONAL  SYSTEM 

PROVISION  OF  LAW 

The  law  provides  that  "  vacancies  in  positions  in  the  competi- 
tive class  shall  be  filled,  ao  far  as  practicable,  by  promotion  from 
among  persons  holding  positions  in  the  lower  grades  of  the  depart- 
ment, office  or  institution  in  which  the  vacancy  exists.  Pro- 
motions shall  be  based  upon  merit  and  competition  and  upon  the 
superior  qualifications  of  the  person  promoted  as  shown  by  his 
frevious  service,  due  weight  being  given  to  seniority." 

MEANING  OF  PROVISION 

This  provision  niust  be  construed  as  emphasizing  the  three 
frilowing  requirements  of  the  promotional  system : 

Krat — That  vacancies  shall  be  filled  as  far  as  practicable 
V  selections  from  incumbents  of  positions  in  lower  grades. 

Second. — That  promotion  involves  advancement  from  one 
grade  to  a  higher  grade  with  a  corresponding  change  in  duties. 

Third. — That  such  promotion  shall  be  based  upon  merit  and 
eompetition. 

Civil  service  practice  in  the  past  has  conformed  to  the  first 
requirement.  It  has,  however,  ignored  the  second  and  third 
provisions,  the  one  being  to  protect  the  state  from  arbitrary  and 
wasteful  advancements,  the  other  to  protect  the  employee  and 
1o  secure  to  him  adequate  opportunity  for  advancement  based 
Hpon  merit 

The  failure  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  fulfill  all  of 
these  requirements  of  law  has  not  been  due  to  reactionary  policy 
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or  indifference.  The  present  Commission  has  recorded  its 
approval  of  the  proposals  of  this  Committee  and  has  cooperated 
with  it  freely.  It  has  also  requested  that  this  Committee  state 
in  detail  the  beet  methods  of  putting  its  pecx)mmendations  into 
effect.  Here,  again,  the  Commission  has  been  hampered  with  its 
present  lack  of  facilities.  The  term  "  promotion  "  as  applied  to 
the  civil  service  of  New  York  State  refers  primarily  to  an 
increase  in  salary.  The  Civil  Service  Law,  section  16,  provides 
that  "  an  increase  in  salary  or  oAer  compensation  of  any  person 
holding  an  offiee  or  position  within  the  scope  of  the  rules  in  force 
hereunder,  beyond  the  limitation  fixed  for  the  grade  in  which  such 
office  or  position  is  classified,  shall  be  deemed  a  promotion." 
Under  the  powers  granted  by  this  section,  a  great  many  positions 
in  the  competitive  class  are  graded,  not  according  to  duties  but 
according  to  compensation.  With  some  exceptions,  a  uniform 
grading  is  applied  to  positions  in  the  so-called  "  graded  ''  service. 
This  b^ins  with  positions  up  to  $300  per  annum  and  runs 
iJiiough  twelve  grades,  the  last  grade  being  for  positions  over 
$S,000  per  annum.  This  grading  refers,  in  no  manner,  to  the 
relative  value  of  positions.  It  is  adopted  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  a  check  on  indiscriminate  increases  in  salaries.  Tn 
its  application,  however,  this  purpose  has  been  lost  sight  of  and 
it  may  be  said  that  the  arbitrary  classification  of  positions  accord- 
ing to  salary  rates  has  fostered  irregularity  of  compensation. 
AoB.  examination  held  for  a  change  in  salary  when^  there  is  no 
corresponding  change  in  duties,  may  not  properly  be  called  a 
promotional  examination.  But  this  is  the  interpretation  of  the 
term  "  promotion  "  as  used  by  the  State  Commission. 

INTERPRETATION  OF  THE  TERM  "  PROMOTION  '^  AS  ITSSD  BY  THIS 

COMMITTEE 

The  term  ^^  promotion  ^'  is  used  to  indicate  the  assumption  of 
moa^  important  duties  and  responsibilities.  -Such  a  promotion 
generally  carries  with  it  an  increase  in  salary,  and  properly  so. 
Such  an  increase  in  salary  is  granted  as  the  result  of  a  promotioB 
and  in  itself  does  not  constitute  the  promotion.  The  int^pre- 
tation  of  the  term  "  promotion  "  upon  which  the  new  schedules 
are  based,  is  important  and  the  Committee  recommends  that  this 
interpretation  be  substituted  for  the  present  arbitrary  and  narrow 
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construction  of  the  term.  The  Committee,  on  the  other  hand, 
reaIi2eB  the  need  for  increaae  in  salaries  without  change  of  duties 
in  order  that  onployees  may  be  rewarded  to  the  extent  that  flwir 
rfSciency  increases  while  performing  the  same  duties.  This  will 
be  brought  about  by  the  eBtablishment  of  ranges  of  compensation 
for  each  grade  of  woik  as  outlined  in  the  first  report  Each 
grade  includes  appropriate  standard  rates;  advance  from  one 
to  another  to  take  place,  however,  without  examination  after  a 
minimum  period  of  satisfactory  service.  The  distinction  between 
a  salary  increase  within  a  grade,  which  this  Committee  terms 
advancement,  and  promotion  from  grade  to  grade  with  change 
of  duties  is^  that  one  is  administered  without  examination  and 
is  not  dependent  upon  the  creation  of  vacancies  or  new  positions, 
while  the  other  requires  examination,  appointment  being  made 
only  as  opportunity  is  created  through  a  vacancy  or  a  new  posi- 
tion. The  present  practice  is  so  completely  at  variance  with  the 
proposed  and  correct  practice  that  fundamental  changes  would 
be  necessary  to  bring  about  the  latter. 

An  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General  (State  Department 
Reports,  Vol.  v,  pp.  495,  49^,  dated  Septeml)er  29,  1915)  re 
promotions,  sustains  this  interpretation,  quoting  Hale  v.  Worstell, 
185  N.  Y.  247.  "  The  constitution  provides  for  promotions  as 
well  as  appointments  on  the  basis  of  competitive  examinations, 
but  the  pronKxtions  there  contemplated  are  advancements  to  higher 
positions, ^^  and  "As  the  Appellate  Division  said  in  People  ex 
reL  Lodholz  v.  Knojc,  58  A.  D.  541,  545,  (appeal  dismissed  167 
X.  T.  620)  *  clearly  it  is  the  position  and  not  the  salary  which 
fixes  the  grade  from  which  a  promotion  is  to  be  made,  which 
shows  that  what  the  L^slature  evidently  had  in  view  was  that 
the  grading  should  be  determined  not  by  the  pay  received  but 
l>y  the  duties  performed.'  " 

ISfiSGITLAHITY  AKD  SAPIDITY  OF  SALARY  INCREASES  AND 

PROMOTIONS 

In  the  first  report  on  page  xcviii  is  a  table  showing  the  average 

length  of  service  in  months  and  average  salary  increases  for  each 

year  of  service  of  clerks  in  the  Departments  of  the  ComptroUor, 

Insurance,   Health,   Secretary  of  State,   Labor   and  Education. 

This  table  shows  the  extent  to  which  the  arbitrary  and  rigid 
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system  of  advanoements  and  pi-omotionfl  has  resulted  in  dis- 
crimination against  departments  in  which  the  opportunity  for 

advancement  is  restricted.     It  also  shows  that  an  abnorraallv 

• 

high  rate  of  salary  increases  has  developed  in  certain  departments, 
a  factor  which,  in  large  part,  explains  the  accumulation  of  over- 
payment. The  regulation  of  rates  of  compensation  is  not  con- 
ferred upon  the  State  Civil  Service  Commission,  hence,  it  cannot 
be  charged  with  responsibility  for  the  present  irregularity.  The 
practice  of  the  Commission,  however,  i;i  administering  salai-y 
ineieases  is  in  large  part  responsible  for  its  failure  to  check  the 
indiscriminate  increases. 

PROMOTION  WITHOUT  COMPETITIVE  EXAMINATION 

A  great  many  promotions  are  made  without  competitive 
examination,  in  violation  of  the  provision  of  law.  The  exact 
extent  of  this  violation  cannot  be  estimated,  and  time  for  exhaus- 
tive studios  of  the  records  has  not  been  available.  That  the  per- 
centage is  large  is  shown  by  the  following  facts : 

First. —  Of  twent3''-four  promotional  examinations  for  positions 
in  the  clerical  group  in  1914:  and  1915,  only  five  were  held  for 
positions  outside  of  the  Education  Department  and  the  Public 
Service  Commission  of  the  first  di^rict. 

Second. — According  to  the  last  available  statistics  (1913) 
seventy-one  competitive  promotional  exiaminations  weti'e  held, 
686  candidates  passing.  During  the  same  year  1,218  employees 
were  promoted.  It  must  be  considered,  in  connection  with  thig 
statement,  that  the  majority  of  employees  on  eligible  lists  are 
not  promoted  during  the  life  of  the  list  —  one  year  —  hence  the 
percentage  of  appointments  without  examination  must  be  greater 
than  these  figures  show.  The  causes  for  the  failure  to  make  pro- 
motions as  the  result  of  competitive  examinations  are: 

1.  The  limitation  of  eligibility  for  promotion  to  bureaus 
or  other  administrative  units  within  departments.  Tliia 
fact  reduces  tho  number  of  persons  eligible  and  whenever 
this  number  is  three  or  less,  no  competitive  examinations  are 
held,  as  the  department  head  has  the  right  to  appoint  any 
one  of  three  certified  candidates,  regardless  of  standing,  and 
when  only  three  candidates  are  eligible,  it  is  a  waste  of  time 
to  determine  their  relative  standing.     The  Secretary  of  the 
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Commission  states  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  present  Com- 
mission to  limit  competition  for  promotional  examinations 
on  geographical  rather  than  bureau  lines  and,  so  far  as  possi- 
ble, to  open  the  competition  to  all  eligible  employees  in  a 
department.  This  being  done,  the  opportunity  for  advance- 
ment based  on  merit  ought  to  be  greater.  The  next  step 
would  be  to  throw  open  the  examinations  to  several  depart- 
ments for  positions  which  do  not  require  a  specialized 
knowledge  of  departmental  duties. 

2.  An  apparent  limitation  of  competition  among  those 
eligible.  In  the  promotion  examination  to  Chief  Clerk, 
Comptroller's  Office,  Mortgage  Tax  and  Municipal  Accounts 
Bureau,  eighteen  employees  were  eligible  but  only  one  appli- 
cation was  received.  For  promotion  to  junior  proofreader, 
grade  3,  Public  Service  Commission,  first  district,  nine- 
teen were  eligible,  one  application  was  received.  Those 
cases  are  typical.  The  selection  of  these  was  at  random 
and  does  not  imply  that  the  Committee  found  anything  to 
criticise  in  these  instances.  The  Secretary  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  however,  admits  that  cases  of  intimi- 
dation by  department  heads  in  order  to  secure  the  promotion 
of  favored  employees,  have  been  brought  to  his  attention. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  is  to  be  prevented,  as  the  appoint- 
ing officers,  with  his  choice  of  three,  is  sure  to  pass  over  any 
employee  who  acts  contrary  to  his  wishes.  The  practice  in 
many  states  and  municipalities  is  to  appoint  only  the  highest 
name  certified  from  a  promotional  eligible  list.  This  pro- 
vision in  the  Xew  York  State  Law  would  doubtless  correct 
this  abuse. 

3.  Apparent  efforts  on  the  part  of  department  heads  have 
lieen  made  in  the  past  to  "  beat "  the  civil  service  law.  In 
many  instances  there  has  not  been  proper  co-operation 
Ijetween  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  the  department 
heads.  This  condition  the  present  Commission  is  zealously 
endeavoring  to  overcome.  Until  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion has  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  departmental  con- 
ditions this  and  other  obstacles  to  proper  administrative  con- 
trol will  make  their  influence  felt,  as  in  the  conditions 
enumerated  above. 
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THS  PROPOSE])  PRACTICE  IN  PROMOTIOHAL  EXAMINATIONS 

The  practice  proposed  by  this  Oommittee  contemplates  the 
restoration  of  competition  in  making  promotions  throughout  the 
service.    It  would  accomplish  this : 

First, —  By  widening  the  area  from  which  promotions  shall  be 
made^  to  include  all  officers  or  bureaus,  thus  bringing  in  greater 
competition. 

Second. —  By  eliminating  all  features  of  arbitrary  limitation 
from  competition. 

SUBJECTS  AND  WEIGHTS  IN  PROMOTIONAL  EXAMINATIONS. 

There  is  the  same  lack  of  standards  in  the  establishment  of  sub- 
jects and  weights  in  promotional  examinations  as  in  open  competi- 
tive examinations,  although,  in  the  former,  the  variations  are 
usually  found  between  departments  rather  than  between  positions 
in  the  same  depai'tment.  In  nearly  all  promotional  examinations 
the  standard  of  seniority  is  used  with  a  weight  on  a  scale  of  10, 
generally  between  1.&  and  3.33.  Seniority  is  rated  in  accordance 
with  a  scale  on  which  a  service  of  six  months  is  given  a  rating 
of  60%.  From  six  months  to  fourteen  months,  each  additional 
month  is  given  an  increment  of  2.5%.  From  fourteen  months 
to  eighteen  months,  each  additional  month  is  given  an  increment 
of  1.5.  From  eighteen  months  to  three  years  each  additional 
month  is  given  an  increment  of  .5  and  from  three  years  to  four 
years,  each  month  is  given  an  increment  of  %  of  1%.  A  study 
of  this  scale  shows  discrepancies,  apparently  because  it  is  deemed 
necessaiy  to  reach  100  for  seniority  at  the  end  of  four  years  of 
service.  This  factor  is  probably  the  one  which  has  been  most 
abused  in  connection  with  promotional  procedure.  Beyon<l  cer- 
tain limits  varying  with  the  kind  of  work,  additional  service  must 
be  considered  as  an  evidence  of  stagnation  rather  than  a  virtue 
upon  which  promotion  should  be  based. 

When  the  weight  of  3.33  is  given  to  seniority  and,  in  addition, 
experience  and  training  are  considered  factors  in  which  weight 
is  given  to  the  experience  gained  in  the  position  from  which  pro- 
motion is  made,  injustice  is  sure  to  be  done.  It  is  believed  that, 
as  a  factor  in  determining  fitness  for  promotion,  seniority  should 
be  given  a  weight  not  to  exceed  .1  on  the  entire  examination,  or 
better  stiU,  eliminated  entirely. 
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XRAIHIHO  AK D  £XPSRIXHCS 

The  use  of  this  factor  in  promotional  examinations  is  unusual 
aa  an  employee  who  haa  received  an  original  appointment  should 
not  have  his  chances  for  promotion  affected  by  a  factor  over  which 
he  has  no  control,  no  matter  how  well  he  performs  his  duties  in 
the  lower  grade.  However,  this  factor  is  frequently  us?e<l  in 
examinations  held  by  the  State  Civil  Service  Conunission.  In 
»me  cases,  it  is  synonymous  with  seniority ;  in  other  cases,  for 
instance,  in  the  Education  Department,  it  is  used  in  addition  to 
the  factor  of  seniority;  and  in  rating  it,  the  education  and  experi- 
ence of  a  candidate  previous  to  his  appointment  to  the  public 
^rrice  are  taken  into  consideration. 

SFFICIBHCY 

EflSciency  is  used  as  a  factor  in  practically  all  promotional 
examinations,  although  no  system  of  properly  controlled  records 
of  individual  efficiency  is  prepared  except  in  isolated  instances. 
In  the  Public  Service  Commission  of  the  first  district,  records  are 
used  for  promotional  purposes  over  which  no  supervision  is 
exert-ised  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  The  uncontrolled 
use  of  this  factor  in  promotional  examinations  practically  per- 
mits the  department  head  to  determine  the  result  of  such  examina- 
tions. The  Commission  accepts  this  statement  of  efficiency  of  the 
competitors  unless  the  attempt  to  rate  unjustly  is  so  open  that  it 
eannot  be  overlooked.  In  the  clerical  examinations  for  the 
Public  Service  Commission  of  the  first  district,  it  is  the  only 
factor  in  promotional  examinations,  excepting  in  every  other 
grade.  This  actually  puts  the  question  of  promotion  in  the  hands 
of  the  department,  the  eligible  list  being  set  up  strictly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  records  of  the  Public  Service  Commission  as  to 
the  eflSciency  of  its  employees^  If  any  system  is  to  be  built  up 
in  which  promotions  are  to  be  based  oh  merit  and  filtness  and 
weight  is  to  be  given  to  efficient  service  in  the  grade  from  which 
promotion  is  made,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  uniform  system  of 
efficiency  records  supervised  and  controlled  by  the  Commission. 

DUTIES 

The  use  of  a  duty  paper  is  infrequent  among  the  examinations 
stnAied.  Questions  relating  to  the  duties  of  the  position  to  which 
th'-  promotion  is  xnade  should  be  designed  to  test  the  ability  of 
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the  candidate  to  fill  the  higher  position.  If  the  promotion  does 
not  involve  a  change  of  duties,  there  is  no  occasion  for  showing 
ability  to  i)erfonn  work  of  the  higher  grade.  This  is  possibly 
one  reason  for  the  failure  to  use  the  duty  paper  more  frequently. 

Another  reason,  and  the  most  important,  is  the  lack  of 
knowledge  that  exists  regarding  the  departmental  proce<lure  aiitl 
duties  of  employees.  It  is  due  to  this  lack  of  knowledge  more  than 
to  any  other  reason  that  the  Civil  Service  Commission  fails  in 
its  attempt  to  establish  and  maintain  an  effective  promotional 
system.  To  become  a  more  effective  administering  body,  the 
examiners  or  investigators  of  the  Commission  must  be  accurately 
informed  with  respect  to  departmental  procedure  and  employ- 
ment conditions.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Committee  to  turn 
over  sets  of  personal  service  and  work  record  cards,  organization 
charts,  departmental  reports  and  other  material  on  organization 
which  it  has  assembled  and  compiled  for  the  use  of  the  Civil 
Service  Conunission.  All  of  these  should  be  currently  checked 
and  revised  by  the  examiners  and  investigators  of  the  Commi.ssion 
in  order  to  maintain  the  proper  control. 

This  Committee  repeats  the  recommendation  in  its  first  report 
that  a  Division  of  Standards  and  Service  Records  be  establishes! 
by  the  Commission  to  carry  on  and  complete  the  work  inaugurated 
by  this  Committee. 

PROCEDURE   IN   PROMOTIONAL    EXAMINATIONS 

Promotional  examinations  are  held  on  the  request  of  the  depart- 
ment heads.  The  Civil  Service  Commission  decides  upon  tlie 
eligibility  of  employees  and,  from  its  roster,  prepares  a  list  of  these 
eligibles  which  is  forwarded  to  the  department  for  posting.  A 
notice  and  an  application  blank  are  sent  to  each  individual  eligible. 
This  is  all  that  is  done  by  the  Commission  in  safeguarding  the 
rights  of  employees  who  are  eligible  for  promotion.  Thi.s  pro- 
tection is  not  sufficient.  The  practice  of  preventing  employees 
from  taking  promotional  examinations,  while  difficult  to  trace 
is  shown  in  the  need  for  such  an  order  as  the  following : 

"  It  is  impracticable  to  hold  promotional  examinations 
for  the  same  positions  and  grade  in  any  department  oftenor 
than  once  in  six  months,  and  then  only  in  cases  where  there 
is  no  appropriate  eligible  list  of  three  or  more  names." 
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The  previous  practice  was  to  have  it  arranged  in  the  depart- 
ment that  less  than  three  should  apply  for  promotion  in  order 
that  one  specific  candidate  be  appointed.  Shortly  afterwards^ 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  would  be  asked  to  hold  another 
examination  of  the  same  kind. 

LENGTH  OF  SERVICE 

Under  the  present  practice  employees  must  have  servcnl  six 
months  in  the  grade  from  which  promotion  is  sought  This 
Committee  believes  that  the  length  of  service  required  in  the 
lower  grades  should  be  varied  with  the  character  of  the  position 
and  not  be  uniform  for  all  positions  in  the  service.  These  require- 
ments will  be  noted  in  the  specifications  published  in  the  first 
report. 

PREPARATION  OF  SERVICE  OR  EFFICIENCY  RECORDS 

The  preparation  of  a  system  of  service  records  covering  tlie 
employment  of  each  person  in  the  service  and  the  elements  mak- 
ing for  eflficiency  should  be  worked  out  by  the  Division  of 
Standards  and  Service  Records,  the  organization  of  which  is 
lecommended  in  the  first  report.  These  records  must  be  pre- 
pared so  accurately  that  they  will  show  a  complete  history  of 
each  employee  and  form  the  basis  for  the  rating  on  efficiency  in 
all  promotional  examinations.  The  preparation  of  these  original 
records  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  departments  subject  to 
review  and  verification  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards  and  Service 
Kecords  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  With  such  a  system 
of  records  the  weight  given  to  efficiency  as  a  factor  in  promotion 
should  be  increased.  This  will  place  a  premium  on  efficiency 
with  the  result  that  the  service  in  all  departments  will  improve 
and  a  genuine  esprit  de  corps  will  be  created. 

COMMENT  BE  OFFICE  KECORDS  AND  FOBMS 

The  study  of  this  Committee  shows  that  a  revision  of  the 
existing  forms  of  the  office  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  is 
necessary  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  service  more  ade- 
quately. The  existing  forms  and  records  in  a  great  number  of 
eases  are  obsolete,    the  procedure  is  involved  and  encumbered 
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with  indirect  methoda  and  useless  action.  Certain  additional 
forms  should  he  introduced  to  f aciliate  action  of  the  Commission 
and  simplify  its  relation  with  departmental  organization*  The 
most  noteworthy  instance  of  the  obsolete  forms  is  the  eligible 
register.  The  eligible  lists  are  now  recorded  in  longhand  in  large 
record  books.  All  eligible  lists  are  recorded  in  the  register  as  pro- 
mulgated regardless  of  classification  of  any  sort.  As  each  candi- 
date is  entitled  to  three  certifications  to  each  departmental  head 
for  positions  to  which  he  is  eligible,  the  record  is  often  confused 
where  certifications  to  a  nimiber  of  departments  are  necessary,  and 
in  any  particular  case  a  disproportionate  amount  of  study  is 
required  to  ascertain  the  real  facts.  It  is  suggested  that  an  entirely 
new  form  be  derived  and  used  in  loose  leaf  binders,  arranged 
according  to  clerical,  technical,  engineering,  skilled  labor  and 
other  services  in  separate  volumes  for  convenience  in  reference- 
Other  like  suggestions  could  be  made  which  would  result  in  the 
simplification  of  this  procedure. 

REPORTS  TO  THE  LEGISLATTJRE 

Section  6,  paragraph  5  of  the  Civil  Service  Law  prescribes 
as  one  of  the  duties  of  the  Commission:  '^  Make  an  aimual  report 
to  the  Governor  for  transjnission  to  the  LegislaturCj  showing  its 
own  action,  the  rules  and  regulations  and  the  exceptions  thereto 
in  force,  and  the  practical  effects  thereof  and  any  suggestions  it 
may  approve  for  the  more  effectual  accomplishment  of  the  pur- 
poses of  this  chapter." 

Up  to  1909,  the  report  was  confined  to  one  volume,  a  large  pai-t 
of  which  was  the  civil  list.  Beginning  with  1909,  the  reports 
have  appeared  in  two  volumes,  the  first  containing  a  general 
statement  of  the  activities  during  the  year  supplemented  by 
tabular  statements  of  examinations  held;  the  classification  by 
departments;  appointments  in  the  various  classes;  provisional 
appointments;  employment  without  ejcaminations ;  promotions, 
resignations,  etc. ;  amendments  to  the  rules,  classification  and 
regulations;  extracts  from  the  minutes  of  the  Commission;  the 
rules  of  mimicipal  civil  service  commissions  approved  during  the 
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jear,  together  with  exoeptians  to  the  rules  whereever  made;  a 
smnmarization  of  the  reports  of  the  mimieipal  oonunuwionB  and, 
aboy  a  recapitulation  in  the  form  of  a  tabulation  of  the  work  of 
the  municipal  eranTniBgiana;  a  digest  of  the  court  decisions,  the 
i^inioos  of  the  Attorney-General;  the  Civil  Service  Law,  rules 
and  regulations. 

The  second  volume  originally  contained  nothing  but  the  civil 
list  but,  of  late  years,  it  has  contained  a  general  descrii)tivi'  report 
of  the  activities  of  the  Commission.  The  civil  lists  are  very 
valuable  in  that  they  furnish  a  practically  complete  list  of  all 
of  the  servants  of  the  State,  arranged  by  departments.  It  has 
been  of  great  value  to  this  Committee  in  its  work.  For  the  pur- 
pose, presumably,  of  economizing  space  a  complete  tabulation  of 
the  ^nployees  of  the  hospitals  has  been  omitted.  In  conducting 
one  or  two  investigations,  it  has  been  necessary  for  this  Committee 
to  depend  entirely  upon  the  civil  list  for  its  information  and  it  has 
been  found  that  the  recapitulation  showing  the  dbtribution  of  the 
classification  appearing  in  the  front  of  the  book  does  not  check 
accurately  with  the  enrollments  of  the  departments  as  shown  in 
detail  in  the  body  of  the  volume.  Here,  again,  a  criticism  of 
inaccuracies  of  this  sort  must  be  tempered  by  the  knowledge  of 
the  actual  working  ccmditions  in  the  office  of  the  Commission  and 
the  impossibility  of  having  an  adequate  check  upon  the  work  of 
this  sort  there. 

A  general  criticism  of  the  report  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
rion  is  that  it  is  too  much  like  the  usual  "  official  "  report,  in  that 
it  contains  a  great  mass  of  material  which  serves  no  purpose,  is 
not  of  general  interest  and  could  be  easily  dispensed  with.  As 
there  is  nothing  in  the  report  which  is  not  now  made  mandatory 
by  the  law,  the  Committee  recommends  a  revision  of  section  6  of 
paragraph  6,  so  as  to  contain  only  matters  which  are  of  vital 
importance  and  which  will  serve  as  a  check  on  the  proper  admin- 
istration of  the  law.  In  the  report  for  1915,  the  present  Com- 
niission  has  shown  a  keen  appreciation  of  its  handicaps  in  admin- 
istration and  of  the  labor  lost  in  doing  work  the  results  of  which 
are  never  used,   and  makes  suggestions  for  the  improvements  of 
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its  service,  all  of  which  are  covered  at  length  in  this  and   the 
first  report  of  this  Committee  to  the  Legislature. 

The  fact  that  the  second  volume  of  the  report  of  1916  has  not 
yet  (November  17,  1916)  been  distributed  is  one  more  indicatiom 
of  the  necessity  for  granting  an  additional  appropriation,  that, 
at  least,  the  functions  made  mandatory  by  law  may  be  promptly 
and  accurately  performed. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  JUDICIAL  AND  COUNTY 

SEBVICE 

The  Committee  planned  originally  to  carry  the  standardization 
studies  through  the  judicial  and  county  service  of  the  State 
during  the  current  year,  and,  to  this  end,  send  out  cards  to  all  the 
counties  and  courts  in  February.  Owing  to  the  enforced  reduc- 
tion of  its  staff,  however,  only  a  most  cursory  study  has  been 
possible.  The  cards  have  been  received  from  some  of  the  counties 
and  some  of  the  courts,  but  others,  after  repeated  requests,  have 
failed  to  fill  them  in  and  return  to  this  Committee.  The  work, 
therefore,  has  been  largely  confined  to  office  studies  of  such  of 
the  counties  as  have  been  classified,  eighteen  in  number,  and  such 
data  as  are  published  by  the  State  Civil  Service  Commission. 

It  is  far  from  the  purpose  of  this  Committee  to  suggest  that 
politics  as  a  factor  in  government,  be  eliminated.  After  this 
cursory  study  of  the  organization  of  the  counties,  there  are,  how- 
ever, some  defects  and  injustices  which  are  so  patent  that  this 
Committee  would  feel  remiss  in  not  making  mention  of  them  in 
this  report. 

COUNTY  ORGANIZATION 

In  the  first  place,  the  organization  of  the  county,  as  a  political 
subdivision,  is  unique.  Excepting  in  isolated  instances,  county 
government  is  independent  of  State  control.  Wherever  there  is 
8uper\'ision  by  a  State  department  it  is  likely  to  be  superficial. 
The  Board  of  Supervisors,  which  is  essentially  the  controlling 
agtmcy  in  the  administration  of  county  affairs,  has  jurisdiction 
over  matters  of  purely  local  interest,  in  which  the  application  of 
purely  business  principles  should  suffice  for  the  complete  and 
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satisfactory  solution  of  all  detail.  It  would  seem  that  this  would 
induce  extensive  application  of  the  merit  system,  but  for  some 
reason,  the  county  unit  has  been  overlooked  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  civil  service  administration.  To  be  sure,  the  State  has 
classified  the  service  of  eighteen  counties  embracing  the  pre- 
\»onderance  of  the  population  of  the  State,  and  contemplates  the 
classification  of  others;  but  the  entire  absence  of  any  standards 
whatever  is  more  apparent  in  the  county  service  than  in  either 
the  State  or  municipal  service.  A  careful  analysis  of  the  tabu- 
lation made  a  part  of  this  report,  which  shows  wide  variations  in 
.salaries  for  identically  the  same  sort  of  service  in  various  locali- 
ties', indicates  the  necessity  for  a  program  of  standardization  in 
the  service  of  the  counties  which  have  already  been  classified.  If 
>iich  irregularities  are  found  in  these  counties,  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  conditions  are  different  in  the  counties  whose 
service  has  not  been  classified  and  the  Committee  recommends 
that  an  adequate  appropriation  be  made  to  the  Civil  Service 
CoDunission  for  carrying  this  work  throughout  the  counties  of 
the  State.  This  reconrmiendation  is  based  on  the  thought  that  the 
work  of  this  Committee  in  connection  with  standardization  will 
probably  be  discontinued  with  this  session  of  the  l^islature  and 
whatever  work  is  accomplished  in  the  future  will  be  done  through 
the  staff  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  itself, 

MULTIPLICITY  OF  TITLES;  INEQUALITIES  OF  COMPENSATION 

A  list  of  the  titles  employed  in  the  services  enumerated  above, 
has  been  prepared,  and  classified  as  nearly  as  may  be  without  the 
work  cards,  into  the  Groups  established  in  the  First  Report  to  the 
Legislature.  With  them  are  given  the  number  of  the  positions 
imder  each  and  all  of  the  salary  rates  attached  thereto.    (Table  I) 

CLERICAL  SERVICE 

As  the  Clerical  Service  represents  the  great  mass  of  employees 
—  both  of  the  Courts  and  Counties  —  the  discussion  of  the 
iuequalities  in  this  Ber\'ice  will  suffice  to  cover,  generally,  the 
fmtire  situation.  In  the  county  positions  enumerated,  are 
included  the  positions  of  clerical  nature  in  the  county  courts,  the 
lists  prepared  for  the  State  Courts  containing  only  the  positions 
therein. 
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In  order  to  enumerate  specifically  some  of  the  inequalities,  it 
18  desirable  to  bring  attention  to  the  following  titles,  and  th^ 
wide  range  of  salaries: 

Bookkeeper*  $660  per  annum  to  $2,000  per  annum,  ten  rates. 
Cashier,  $1,080  per  annum  to  $3,000  per  annum,  ten  rates. 
Clerk,  $300  per  annum  to  $4,000  per  annum,  thirty-nine  rates. 
ABsistant  derk,  $540  per  annum  to  $3,000  per  annum,  sev^i  rates. 
Chief  clerk,  $1,500  per  annum  to  $10,000  per  annum,  eleven  rates. 
Comparing  clerk,  $720  per  annum  to  $2,000  per  annum,  five  rates. 
Clerk  of  court,  $1,200  per  annum  to  $9,000  per  annum,  twenty  rates. 
Deputy  clerk  of  court,  $800  per  annum  to  $5,000  per  annum,  five  rates. 
General  clerk,  $520  per  annum  to  $2,400  per  annum,  fourteen  rates. 
Index  clerk,  $780  per  annum  to  $2,300  per  annum,  thirteen  rates. 
Probate  clerk,  $1,500  per  annum  to  $5,000  per  annum,  four  rates. 
Record  clerk,  $950  per  annum  to  $3,000  per  annum,  six  rates. 
Transfer  tax  clerk,  $720  per  annum  to  $2,400  per  anniim,  seven  rates. 
Interpreter,  $800  per  annum  to  $3,000  per  annum,  ten  rates. 
Messenger,  $300  per  annum  to  $1^00  per  annum,  fourteen  rates. 
Stenographer,  $300  per  annum  to  $2,750  per  annum,  twenty-one  rates. 

In  the  Clerical  Service  in  the  counties,  there  are  261  different 
titles.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  much  of  the  service  is  not  covered 
at  all  in  the  First  Report,  there  is  need  for  a  large  number  of 
new  titles  with  specifications  drawn  to  cover  them,  but  that  it 
is  necessary  to  have  261  of  them  is  entirely  out  of  the  questioa. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  salaries  in  the  counties  embraceA 
within  the  greater  city  will  be  higher.  Without  studying  the 
work  cards,  it  will  be  manifestly  impossible  to  say  that  the  work 
done  by  any  individual  under  any  title  is  not  worth  the  salary 
paid  therefor,  but  imder  any  definitions  of  work  it  is  impossible 
to  reconcile  the  title  of  "  Chief  Clerk  "  with  a  salary  of  $10,006, 
"  Clerk  of  Court "  with  a  salary  of  $9,000,  "Assistant  Clerk '' 
with  a  salary  of  $3,000,  or  "  Deputy  Clerk  of  Court "  with  a 
salary  of  $5,000. 

It  is  noteworthy  also  that  all  of  the  positions  thus  enumerated 
are  in  the  "  Exempt  Class." 

IRREGULASITISS  IN  SALARIES  OF  ELECTIVE  OFFICERS 

The  incongruities  of  salary  are  by  no  means  confined  to  tho 
Classified  Service.  As  a  general  business  proposition  it  i« 
interesting  to  observe  the  facts  as  presented. 
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A  few  eases  will  be  cited : 

Commissioner  of  Jurors  .  ..$1,500  to  $6,000  per  annum 

County  Clerk 2,000  to  15,000  per  annum 

Department  County  derk..  1,200  to     6,000  per  annum 

District  Attorney 1,200  to  15,000  per  annum 

Treasurer 1,500  to  10,000  per  annum 

SheriflF 2,000  to  15,000  per  annum 

A  more  specific  study  of  the  salaries  of  county  clerks  and 
sherifiFs  (Table  II)  reveals  the  fact  that  population  has  little,  if 
any,  bearing  on  the  salary  paid  as  in  the  case  of  the  former,  the 
County  Clerk  of  Erie  County  with  a  population  of  572,000,  is 
$5,000  per  annum,  while  the  County  Clerks  of  Oneida  County 
with  167,000,  and  Westchester  with  322,000,  receive  $10,000, 
and  the  County  Clerk  of  Queens  with  a  population  of  397,000 
receives  $8,000. 

In  the  case  of  the  sheriffs.  Kings  County  with  1,798,000  gives 
$15,000,  New  York  with  2,188,000,  gives  $12,000,  Bronx  with 
«1 5,600  gives  $10,000,  and  Westchester  with  322,000  gives 
$10,000.  Erie  with  672,000  gives  its  Sheriff  $5,000  and  Rich- 
mond with  less  than  100,000  gives  $6,000 ;  all  of  which  goes  to 
Aow  that  little  heed  has  ever  been  given  to  the  question  of  making 
the  salary  approximate  a  certain  'fixed  relation  to  the  responsi- 
bnities  of  the  office. 

It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  results  other  than  those  shown  in 
subordinate  positions  in  offices,  the  heads  of  which  are  paid  on 
mcth  a  haphazard  plan. 

Were  it  possible  to  adopt  a  reasonable  basis  of  compensation, 
ipraduated  according  to  population  and  duties,  the  possibilities 
of  economies  in  taxation  are  almost  limitless. 

FURTHER  COMPARISON    OF  COUNTY  SERVICE 

On  the  hypothesis  that  there  should  be  some  uniformity  in 
the  coet  per  unit  of  population,  for  the  various  seiTices  rendered, 
a  table  has  been  prepared  (Table  II)  showing  the  number  of 
persons  employed,  and  the  amounts  paid  annually  for  personal 
orvice  in  the  various  county  offices  in  each  of  the  eighteen  counties 
whose  service  has  been  classified.  The  unit  of  population  chosen 
is  100,000. 
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It  is  expected  that  differences  will  be  manifest  at  once  between 
those  counties  whose  population  is  largely  agricultural  and  those 
which  are  largely  or  entirely  urban,  but  they  should  be  con- 
sistent. The  tables,  however,  show  the  same  lack  of  uniformilry' 
in  methods  of  employment  as  must  be  anticipated  after  the 
analysis  of  the  unclassified  oflS.ces,  excepting  in  the  offices  of 
the  District  Attorney,  where  the  number  of  employees  and  cost 
will  naturally  be  expected  to  be  higher  on  account  of  the  larger 
proportion  of  criminals  in  the  counties  of  urban  population. 

SHERIFFS'  OFFICES 

The  study  of  the  sheriffs'  offices  reveals  a  new  class  of 
employees,  i.  e.,  those  not  subject  to  examination  because  in  a 
sense  not  public  employees  at  all.  (In  the  matter  of  Flahert^' 
v.  Milliken,  193  N.  Y.  564.)  (See  Table)  It  would  seem 
that  there  must  be  some  discernible  nile  or  reason  in  consonance 
with  which  the  number  of  employees  affected  by  this  case  would 
increase  or  diminish.  Ulster  and  Chautauqua  Counties,  with 
populations  of  85,000  and  116,800  respectively,  have  no  employee;^ 
under  this  exemption.  On  the  contrarj'.  Orange,  Nassau,  Rens- 
selaer and  Suffolk  Counties  with  populations  of  118,000  — 
117,000  —  121,000  and  104,000  have  4,  11,  22  and  4  of  these 
exempt  positions  respectively. 

The  counties  with  a  large  proportion  of  urban  population, 
i.  e.,  Erie,  572,000  —  Monroe,  319,000  — Oneida,  167,000  — 
Onondaga,  214,000  — and  Westchester  322,000  have  45,  15, 
13,  7  and  40  cxemptitms,  re?pectivoly,  while  the  entirely  urban 
counties  of  Bronx,  615,000  —  Kings,  1,798,500  —  New  York, 
2,137,700  —  Queens,  396,700  —  and  Richmond,  98,600  have  43, 
31,  50,  20  and  7,  showing,  conclusively,  that  the  basis  of  appor- 
tionment is  neither  on  the  population  nor  on  the  character  of  the 
population. 

A  further  analysis  of  these  offices  shows  that  the  other  service 
in  this  class  varies  widely,  as  evidenced  by  the  tabular  comparison 
following.     (See  Table  VI) 

The  table  of  the  positions  not  subject  to  competition  under 
the  Flaherty  ruling  (Table  III)  indicates  the  growth  of  the 
number  and  the  range  of  positions  to  which  this  exception  la 
alleged  to  apply,  and  its  growth  is  cause  for  thought. 
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COURT  DECISION 

The  decision  in  the  Flaherty  case,  under  which  these  exenip- 
lions  were  made,  was  based  upon  the  opinion  of  Chief  Justice 
Cullen  that : 

The  relation  between  a  sheriff  and  his  appointees  so  far  as 
civil  process  is  concerned,  is  that  of  private  employment. 
The  sheriff  is  liable  for  default  of  his  appointee,  and  the 
appointee  for  sucb  default  is  liable  to  the  sheriff  and  no 
one  else.  Deputy  sheriffs  executing  civil  process  were  there- 
fore held  not  subject  to  the  civil  service  law  ♦  ♦  ♦  and 
jail  keepers  and  matrons  whose  duties,  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  persons  held  under  both  civil  and  criminal  processes 
are  detained  in  the  same  jail,  relate  to  both  classes  of  prison- 
ers, were  also  held  exempt  from  civil  service  reflations. 
The  Court  suggested,  in  its  opinion : 

"It  may,  also,  be  that  the  Legislature  might  by  appro- 
priate statute  change  the  nature  of  the  relation  between  the 
i^heriff  and  his  appointees  so  that  the  latter  would  no  longer 
\ye  strictly   agents  of  the  former,  but   independent  public 
officers  liable  for  misconduct  to  anyone  injured  by  the  same." 
In  its  report  of  1908,  the  Civil  Service  Commission  urged  such 
action  on  the  ground  that  the  statute  was  framed  originally  to 
nie<?t  conditions  which  no  longer  exist. 

Nothing  has  been  accomplished  in  the  intervening  eight  years, 
and  the  exemption  has  grown  until  it  includes  practically  all 
of  the  jail  service  —  whether  there  is  a  responsibility  to  the 
sheriff  or  not. 

Why  the  clerical  force  of  the  sheriff  comes  under  the  exemp- 
tion has  not  been  shown.  This  Committee  recommends  legisla- 
tion correcting  this  faulty  relationship  and  providing  for  the 
f'lassification  of  positions  in  the  office. 

CONFIDENTIAL  POSITIONS 

The  word  "  confidential "  has  completely  disappeared  from  the 
civil  service  law.  (See  report  of  the  Attorney-General  in  State 
Department  Reports,  Vol.  5,  p.  654).  It  cannot  be  said  that 
Wanse  a  position  is  confidential  it  must,  therefore,  be  in  the 
exempt  class.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are,  of  course,  many 
positions  where  the  relationships  are  of  such  fiduciary  character 
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that  examination  is  impracticable.  Impracticability  of  examiua- 
tion,  not  title  of  position,  is  the  test.  In  view  of  the  above,  it 
is  interesting  to  note  the  number  of  positions  in  the  table  called 
"  confidential." 

NECESSITY  FOR  EXTENDING  THE  STUDY 

The  recital  of  these  irregularities  and  incongruities  of  the 
county  service  after  the  most  superficial  examinations,  must 
make  the  necessity  of  a  continuance  of  the  work  obvious  to  all 
who  are  interested  in  economy  and  eflSciency  in  government. 
The  Committee  has  had  neither  funds  nor  adequate  personnel  to 
make  the  exhaustive  studies  which  are  necessary.  This  is  a 
task  that  must  be  performed  by  its  successor.  To  accomplish  the 
ends  sought,  the  work  should  not  stop  with  those  counties  whoj^e 
positions  are  now  in  the  classified  service,  but  should  extend  to 
every  county  in  the  Stat<3. 

STATE  COUBTS 

Table  IV  shows  all  of  the  positions  in  the  exempt  class  in 
court  service  and  the  clerical  positions. in  the  competitive  class. 
In  general,  the  same  criticisms  directed  against  the  lack  of  stand- 
ardization are  apparent  in  this  service,  though  the  discrepancies 
are  not  so  glaring.  The  principal  inconsistency  is  in  the  exemp- 
tion of  positions  in  some  courts  which  are  competitive  in  othei's. 
The  most  conspicuous  example  of  this  Is  the  office  of  the  Chief 
Engineer  (court  house)  Supreme  Court,  Appellate  Division, 
First  Department,  which  is  exempt,  although  the  same  position 
is  competitive  in  all  other  departments. 

The  exemption  of  "  confidential  "  positions  is  almost  univer.sal. 
There  are,  however,  confidential  clerks  who  are  in  the  competi- 
tive class  at  substantial  salaries,  $4,500  per  annum.  This  indi- 
cates that  it  is  possible  to  recruit  dependable  confidential  sub- 
ordinates from  competitive  lists. 

The  usual  laxity  in  the  gradation  of  salaries  of  clerical  posi- 
tions with  the  title  of  "  clerk "  is  evidenced  in  the  range  of 
salaries,  i.  e.,  $1,000  to  $4,000  —  with  10  rates,  and  «4 
incumbents  — 16  of  whom  receive  $3,000  or  more. 

The  salaries  in  the  courts  as  a  rule  are  much  higher  than  in 
any  other  service  of  the  State. 
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Granting  that  the  courts  ought  to  have  the  best  of  aervice, 
it  has  been  the  contention  of  this  Committee  at  all  times  that 
the  State  should  in  all  departments  command  the  best  service  that 
is  on  the  market  and  the  main  pnrpose  of  the  entire  study  has 
been  to  correct  the  evils  of  the  present  system  to  the  end  that 
the  service  in  aU  departments  will  attract  it. 

If  the  responsibilities  of  positions  bearing  the  title  of  **  clerk" 
are  so  heavy  and  the  duties  so  arduous  that  the  incumbents  are 
entitled  to  larger  salaries  than  are  given  to  the  elective  heads 
of  State  Departments  and  the  heads  of  divisions  of  departments, 
whose  duties  involve  technical  ability,  and  mature  judgment,  the 
titles  should  be  changed  so  as  more  adequately  to  denote  such 
responsibilities. 

The  standardization  of  the  court  positions  alone  will  require 
a  careful  study  hy  the  most  competent  examiners  obtainable. 

VILLAOES 

The  classified  service  of  the  villages,  all  in  Westchester  county, 
(Table  V)  sho^ws  lack  of  uniformity  in  titles,  but  not  such 
marked  differences  in  salary  rates.  The  largest  service  is  police 
(tabulated  belovp-)  no  specifications  for  which  have  been  prepared, 
ap  BO  studv  has  been  possible. 
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The  above  tabulation  indicates  the  lack  of  standards  which  in 
boimd,  in  time,  to  cause  dissatisfaction  in  forces  working  as  closely 
together  physically  as  these  must.  To  the  proposed  control  of 
the  State  Commission  in  future,  would  l(^ically  fall  the  task  of 
standardizing  the  police  as  well  as  other  service,  which  should 
diow  more  uniformity  for  a  single  county,  lK)th  in  titles  and  rates 
of  compensation  than  is  shown  above,  at  least  some  apparent 
basis  of  establishment  of  titles  and  rates  should  be  evidenced. 

MUNICIPAL  COMMISSIONS  OF  THE  STATE 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  law  as  at  present  in  force,  the  State 
Civil  Service  Commission  has  jurisdiction  over  the  activities  of 
the  municipal  commissions  of  the  incorporated  cities  of  the  State. 
Of  these  cities,  two  (Buffalo  and  Rochester)  are  in  the  so-calleil 
first  claRs,  i.  e.,  havin;i;  a  jwpulaticm  of  over  150,000:  seven 
(Albany,  Binghamton,  Schenectady,  Syracuse,  Troy,  Utica,  an<l 
Yonkers)  are  in  the  second  class,  with  a  population  of  from 
ifO,(m  to  150,000.    All  otliers  are  in  the  third  class. 

A  number  of  the  municipal  commissions  in  various  parts  of  the 
State  have  been  visited  by  an  examiner  from  this  Committee. 
An  exhaustive  study  has  l)een  made  of  the  work  of  all  of  the 
municipal  commissions  by  an  analysis  of  their  annual  reports  to 
the  State  Civil  Service  Commission. 

CRITICISM  OF  SEPORTS  OF  MUNICIPAL  COMMISSIONS 

The  most  notable  feature  of  the  reports  of  the  municipal  com- 
missions of  the  State  is  the  evident  haste  and  carelessness  with 
^ich  a  great  number  of  them  were  prepared.  However,  in  mak- 
ing this  criticism,  it  will  l)e  well  to  call  attention  to  the  handicaps 
under  which  the  municipal  commissions  are  obliged  to  labor.  In 
only  one  city,  namely,  Buffalo,  is  the  salary  of  the  commissioner!* 
adequate  to  compensate  them,  approximately,  for  the  time  spent  in 
the  administration  of  the  Civil  Service  Law.  In  the  other  cities, 
commissioners  are  either  acting  as  a  matter  of  civic  duty  without 
compensation,  or  at  nominal  salaries,  which  do  not  begin  to  recom- 
pense them  for  the  actual  time  spent  in  the  work. 

In  most  instances,  the  personnel  of  the  commissions  is  of  high 
grade  men,  whose  probity  is  unquestioned,  but  who  are  unfamiliar 

Note:  This  rexjort,  in  no  way,  relera  to  the  work  of  the  Munieipal  Com- 
aiaion  x>i  New  York  City,  which  is,  undoubtedly,  the  mo8t  advanced  unit  of 
civil  service  adni in iet ration  in  the  United  States. 
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the  action  of  its  secretary,  it  should  be  given  a  voice  in  his  appoint- 
ment. The  salary  paid  the  secretary  is,  in  only  one  instance, 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  devote  all  of  his  time  to  the  work  of  the 
Commission.  Everywhere  throughout  the  State  the  labor  class 
includes  skilled  laborers. 

While  the  classification  is  originally  prepared  by  the  local 
civil  service  commission,  it  must  be  approved  both  by  the  Mayor 
of  the  city  and  by  the  State  Civil  Service  Commission  before 
taking  effect.  It  is  difficult  to  imderstand  how  such  wide  vari- 
ations have  been  allowed  by  the  State  Civil  Service  Commission  in 
the  classifications,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  personnel  of 
the  Commission  is  subject  to  change  as  often  as  in  the  cities.  In 
many  of  the  city  charters,  however,  there  are  specific  provisions 
for  the  appointment  of  various  officials  that  are  contrary  to  the 
best  Civil  Service  practice  and  that  would  no  doubt  require  time 
and  great  effort  to  eliminate. 

STANDARDIZATION  PROGRAMS  B£ING  DISCUSSED 

In  the  city  of  Buffalo  the  question  of  standardization  is  now 
being  discussed  in  the  city  council.  It  is  hoped  that  this  matter 
will  receive  full  and  fair  discussion  in  Buffalo  and  that  the  early 
spring  will  see  the  work  of  standardization  begun  there. 

In  the  city  of  Rochester,  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research 
of  Rochester  has  been  asked  to  inaugurate  a  study  of  the  service 
of  that  city  with  a  view  of  submitting  standard  titles  and  salary 
grades,  quite  similar  to  those  submitted  by  this  Committee  to  the 
Legislature  in  its  first  report.  From  present  indications,  this 
work  will  be  begun  in  earaest  in  the  spring  of  1917.  This  work  of 
standardization  should  be  as  uniform  as  possible  throughout  the 
cities  of  the  State.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  titles 
sliould  not  be  absolutelv  uniform,  whenever  the  same  functions  are 
undertaken.  Under  the  present  industrial  conditions,  however, 
there  must,  of  necessity,  l>e  many  variations  in  salary  rates  and 
grades  in  different  localities,  as  the  conditions  in  various  cities, 
even  within  short  distances  of  each  other,  are  entirely  unlike. 

To  bring  about  a  uniformity  of  classification  in  the  munic- 
ipalities of  the  State  that  has  not  prevailed  in  the  past,  this  Com- 
mittee recommends  that  the  work  of  standardization,  through 
which  standard  specifications  would  be  adopted  by  individual 
cities,  be  brought  under  the  direct  supervision  of  a  central  agency. 
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Tijia,  logically,  would  be  the  State  Civil  Service  Commission,  But 
the  Commission,  with  its  present  staff,  obviously,  could  not  under- 
take any  such  specialized  service.  This  need  is  another  argument 
for  the  creation  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  and  Service  Records, 
us  has  been  recommended,  previously,  in  this  report  and  in  the 
&rst  report  of  the  Committee. 

FORMS 

The  forms  used  in  the  "  up-state  "  commissions  are  in  keeping 

with  the  classification,   namely,   diverse,   antiquated,   and  most 

imbosinesslike.     Many  of  the  forms  used  to-day  are  those  which 

were  put  into  operation  when  civil  service  was  first  administered 

and  much  of  the  information  required  on  the  forms  for  eligible 

lists  and  the  rosters  is  omitted  as  superfluous.     In  some  places, 

even  the  formality  of  placing  the  names  on  the  eligible  list  in 

the  order  of  the  percentage  of  their  ratings  is  not  considered 

necessary,    and,    in    some  instances,   the   ratings  themselves   arc 

omitted- 

EXAMINATIONS 

la  general,  the  examination  practice  throughout  the  State  has 
not  made  any  great  departure  from  the  usual  written  examination. 
The  examinations  are  in  the  main  relevant  to  those  things  which 
the  candidate  should  know  concerning  the  duties  of  the  positions 
for  which  application  is  made,  but  only  in  a  few  instances  have 
the  commissioners  advanced  to  the  stage  of  oral  examinations. 
In  Svracuse  and  Buffalo,  this  advance  has  been  made  with  excel- 
lent  results.  While  the  State  Civil  Service  Commission  has  ren- 
dered aid  whenever  it  has  been  asked,  it  is  found  that,  in  general, 
there  has  been  very  little  co-operation  among  the  mimicipal  com- 
nii^sions,  themselves.  An  examiner  from  the  State  Commission 
with  duties  indicated  in  the  succeeding  pages  could  do  much  to 
foster  and  encourage  a  spirit  of  co-operation  between  the  local 
commissions,  that  would  be  of  great  value. 

PROMOTIONAL  EXAMINATIONS 
The  same  condition  as  that  found  to  exist  in  the  State  service 
relative  to  promotions,  if  indeed  not  in  greater  degree,  is  found 
throughout  the  cities.  Except  in  the  police  and  fire  departments, 
promotional  examinations  are  rare.  The  Committee  believes  that 
^v  a  proper  standardization  the  municipal  service  will  provide  as 
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good  opportunity  for  advanc^nent  as  employment  anywhere,  but, 
as  with  the  State  service,  a  system  of  promotional  examinations 
eannot  be  made  effective  without  a  just  and  sane  system  of 
efficiency  records.  A  few  of  the  municipal  commissions  are  in 
condition,  at  the  present  time,  to  consider  the  establishment  of 
these  records.  The  State  Commission,  however,  should  see  to  it 
that  such  records,  wherever  installed,  are  properly  worked  out; 
and,  as  a  matter  of  correct  supervision,  the  State  Commission 
should  develop  a  system  which  it  can  recommend  to  the  cities. 
However,  no  matter  how  effective  a  system  may  be  installed,  the 
municipalities  will  be  handicapped  in  its  administration  just  as 
the  State  Commission  now  is  unless  the  law  is  changed  to  give  all 
commissions  more  power  to  enforce  the  keeping  of  such  recorcls. 

MISCELLANEOUS  IRREGULARITIES 

In  one  second  class  city  of  the  State,  the  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
mission (who  is  in  the  competitive  class)  at  one  time  had  a  salary 
of  $1200.  In  the  preparation  of  the  budget,  the  Mayor  reduced 
this  salary  to  $600.  The  Commission,  however,  requires  that  the 
Secretary  devote  all  of  his  time  between  ten  o'clock  a.  m.  and  four 
p.  M.  to  the  routine  business  of  the  office.  Under  such  conditions 
it  has  been  necessary  for  the  Secretary  to  seek  employment  at 
his  trade,  which  is  that  of  printer,  and  he  is  working  nights  until 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning  as  foreman  of  a  printing  establish- 
ment. The  volume  of  business  during  the  office  hours  is  not  large, 
but  it  seems  that  there  must  be  some  one  there  and  the  Secretary 

« 

is  the  only  one  who  is  disposed  to  do  this  work.  Manifestly,  the 
reduction  of  his  salary  was  made  with  the  intention  to  "  starve  '' 
him  from  the  position.  This  condition  should  not  be  tolerated* 
either  by  the  people  of  that  city  or  by  the  State  Commission. 

In  the  larger  cities  the  certification  of  payrolls  is  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Commission,  and  the  checking  is  upon  a  carefully 
prepared  card  roster  of  the  service.  The  certification  of  payrolls 
becomes  more  or  less  perfunctory  in  many  cities,  and  the  roster 
is  not  consulted  at  all.  In  some  of  the  smaller  cities,  the  payrolls 
outside  the  police  sei'vice  are  not  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  at  all,  but  are  paid  without  certification. 
This  matter  should  be  given  much  closer  attention  by  the  State 
Civil  Service  Commission. 
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snpnvisioii  by  stats  Gomassioir  ahd  its  staff 

As  has  been  stated  both  in  the  first  report  of  this  Committee 
and  in  this,  the  personnel  of  the  State  Civil  Service  Commission 
is  inadequate  to  care  properly  for  the  functions  now  made  manda- 
tor}-. The  law  provides  that  each  municipal  commission  shall  be 
visited  by  the  State  Commission  or  its  representative,  at  least  once 
in  two  years.  This  has  not  always  been  done.  One  municipal 
eommission  has  not  been  visited  by  a  representative  of  the  State 
Commission  for  almost  three  years,  i.  e.,  between  December,  1913, 
and  October,  1016.  The  State  Commission  has  been  giving  suck 
assistance  in  examinations  as  has  been  possible.  Suggestions  as 
to  questions  and,  in  fact,  whole  sets  of  questions  have  been  sent  out 
from  Albany  to  various  cities  in  the  State  and  many  questions  of 
the  municipal  examinations  are  sent  "  in  toto  "  to  Albany  for 
nitiag.  The  greater  part  of  the  work  of  municipal  commissions, 
however,  is  connected  with  the  police  and  fire  service  of  cities. 
In  the  State  service  there  is  nothing  analogous  to  either  of  these 
services.  If  the  civil  service  law  of  municipalities  must  be  ad- 
ministered by  local  commissions,  and  supervised  and  criticised 
V  the  State  Commission,  it  is  only  fair  that  the  local  commissions 
should  have  expert  assistance.  Therefore,  if  the  suggestions  in 
<'oiiiiection  with  a  new  program  in  administering  the  civil  service 
Uw  in  municipalities  are  not  considered  worthy  of  adoption  at 
this  time,  it  is  recommended  that  the  Civil  Service  Commission  be 
pvea  an  adequate  appropriation  to  employ  an  examiner  who  has 
had  actual  experience  in  municipal  work,  whose  sole  responsibility 
should  be  giving  advice  to  cities  as  to  examinations,  office  proce- 
dare,  and  the  employment  of  office  forms  and  records  by  the  muni- 
<*ipal  commissicHLS. 

TERMS  OF  MUNICIPAL  COMMISSIONERS 

At' the  present  time,  it  is  usual  for  the  personnel  of  the  Com- 
Jniasion  to  change  almost  as  radically  with  a  change  of  administra- 
tion as  was  formerly  the  case  in  the  State  service.  It  is,  therefore, 
^coonunended  that  the  terms  of  municipal  commissioners  be  made 
overlapping  and  for  the  same  length  of  time  as  the  tenns  of  the 
State  Commisaioners. 
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SUGGESTIONS  R£  ORGANIZATION  OF  STAFF  OF  STATE  COMMISSION 
AND  ITS  CONTACT  WITH  THE  CIVIL  SERVICE  OF  MUNICIPAL- 
ITIES AND  COUNTIES  OF  THE  STATE 

From  the  examination  recently  made  of  the  mimicipal  commisr 
sions  and  an  analysis  of  their  activities,  the  conclusion  is  readied 
that,  without  exception,  no  civil  service  commission  of  the  State 
is  working  up  to  maximum  efficiency. 

In  its  report  for  1915,  the  State  Civil  Service  Commission 
recognizes  the  necessity  for  more  frequent  reviews  of  the  municipal 
civil  service  commissions.  It  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  lack  of  results  in  the  small  cities  is  due  to  the  small  amount 
of  work  necessary  therein  and  that  the  work  which  is  done  is 
only  perfunctory  and  suggests  an  extension  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  State  Commission.  The  investigations  of  this  Committee 
show  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  civil  service  administration  of 
the  municipalities  of  the  State  is  most  inefficiently  performed. 
Either  the  local  commissions  should  be  greatly  strengthened  and 
the  supervision  of  the  State  Commission  made  much  more  rigor- 
ous, or  the  whole  work  should  be  placed  immediately  under  the 
control  of  the  State  Commission. 

In  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  with  a  population  of  over  three 
and  one-half  millions,  and  in  New  Jersey,  with  a  population  of 
upwards  of  two  and  one-half  millions,  all  of  the  civil  service 
administration  of  the  State  comes  directly  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  State  Commissions.  In  Neew  York  State,  the  condi- 
tions are  somewhat  different  owing  to  the  greater  area  and  to  the 
fact  that  the  greatest  centers  of  population  outside  of  New  York 
City  are  at  the  extreme  western  end  of  the  State. 

The  best  method  that  has  been  presented  to  the  Committee 
for  bringing  about  a  more  efficient  performance  of  civil  service 
functions  throughout  the  State  is  a  districting  of  the  State,  each 
district  to  be  under  the  supervision  of  an  examiner  of  the  State 
Civil  Service  Commission.  This  need  not  apply  to  cities  of  the 
first  class,  whose  civil  service  functions  would  not  be  disturbed. 
It  is  likely,  also,  that  an  attempt  to  bring  the  administration  of 
civil  service  of  the  second  class  cities  under  direct  supervision 
and  control  of  the  State  Commission  would  meet  with  opposition, 
although  it  may  be  shown,  beyond  any  doubt,  that  one  examiner 
in  a  district  could  easily  perform  all  of  the  examination  work  of 
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all  the  second  class  cities  in  any  of  the  proposed  districts,  besidovS 
attending  to  his  other  duties.  The  suggestion,  therefore,  is  to 
bring  under  this  direct  supervision  of  the  State  Civil  KServicc 
Commission  the  third  class  cities  and  the  examination  work  in 
those  counties  whose  service  has  been  classified. 

PROPOSED  SUBDIVISIONS 

Inasmuch  as  the  law  recognizes  the  judicial  districts  of  tht* 
State  as  units  in  administering  the  work  in  the  classified  service, 
the  adoption  of  these  districts  as  units  for  still  further  work 
seems  practicable.  Tables  have  been  prepared  showing  the  civil 
service  functions  in  each  judicial  district,  eliminating  those  of 
the  first  and  second  class  cities.  In  preparing  these  tables,  it 
is  found  that  the  population  of  the  various  judicial  districts 
varies  greatly,  and  another  subdivision  of  the  State  was  made 
in  an  endeavor  to  make  the  population  of  the  districts  as  nearly 
uniform  as  possible.  Naturally,  in  both  subdivisions,  the  dis- 
tricts embracing  New  York  City  are  far  in  excess  of  the  combined 
population  o:f  the  other  districts.  However,  the  civil  service 
functions  of  the  area  within  the  greater  city  will  be  limited 
entirely  to  the  county  service.  For  the  purpose  of  this  study, 
the  work  of  th-e  counties  and  other  subdivisions  in  the  First  and 
Second  Judicial  Districts,  together,  would  make  a  more  logical 
division,  for  the  work  in  hand. 

TABLES 

The  tables,  one  for  each  Judicial  District,  are  as  complete  a.-* 
the  records  of  the  Committee  permit.  The  functions  of  the  first 
and  second  class  cities  are  omitted  entirely.  This  omission 
eliminates  the  most  efiicient  work  done,  as  well  as  the  preponder- 
ance of  the  expense  borne  by  the  local  subdivisions.  The  cost  per 
unit  of  the  units  as  tabulated,  therefore,  will  not  be  an  indox 
of  the  actual  work  performed.  These  costs  vary  from  $5.60,  per 
candidate  examined,  in  Judicial  District  VI  to  $30,20,  per  candi- 
date, in  Judicial  District  IX,  where  a  total  of  $4,681,  per  annum, 
is  spent  in  civil  service  work,  most  of  this  being  in  Westchester 
County. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  figures  are  unreliable,  except  for  pur- 
poses of  comparison. 

It  win  be  noted  in  the  table  showing  functions  in  Judicial 
District  IV,  which  has  the  largest  area,  also  the  smallest  popu- 
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lation,  that  there  are  eight  cities  paying  a  total  of  $84:2,  per 
annum,  for  the  salaries  of  the  Commissioners  and  Secretaries  and 
other  clerks.  These  eight  cities  have  an  aggregate  population  of 
127,330.     That  burden  of  taxation  certainly  is  not  irksome. 

The  tables  show  also  the  nimiber  of  positions  in  the  classified 
service  of  the  counties.  As  it  is  contemplated  that  three  addi- 
tional counties  will  l>e  classified  and  brought  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  State  Commission  in  the  near  future,  the  figures  show- 
ing county  functions  are  susceptible  of  considerable  revision. 

TH£  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  PROPOSED  DISTRICTS 

The  primary  object  of  this  subdivision  is  to  get  better  8er\uee 
in  the  municipalities,  standardize  the  work  there  and  relieve  the 
pressure  of  work  on  the  State  Commission,  by  giving  to  it  a  repre- 
sentative in  each  district,  who  will  be  familiar  with  local 
conditions. 

During  1915,  the  year  csovered  in  the  tahulations,  the  State 
Commission  held  101  examinations  for  positions  in  the  county 
and  village  service,  in  which  2641  candidates  were  examineil. 
By  distributing  these  examinations  through  nine  districts,  a  great 
burden  will  be  taken  from  the  force  in  Albany  and  a  greater 
amount  of  its  time  can  be  devoted  to  functions  now  performed 
under  pressure  or  imperfectly. 

If  this  plan  is  adopted,  each  district  should  be  in  chai-ge  of  an 
examiner,  ("  District  Examiner ''  would  be  an  appropriate  title) 
whose  duties  would  be  to  have  charge  of  all  examination  work 
in  the  counties  and  thii'd  class  cities  in  his  district,  and  who 
would  be  in  general  charge  of  State  examinations  in  his  district 
under  the  direction  of  the  Chief  Examiner  of  the  Commission. 

It  should  also  be  his  duty  to  be  in  constant  communication 
with  the  first  and  second  class  cities  of  his  district,  giving  such 
advice  and  aid  as  may  be  asked  of  him  and  checking  up  pro- 
cedure for  the  State  Commission  when  not  called  upon  by  the 
local  commission. 

It  is  believed  that  this  plan  will  be  more  satisfactory  than  the 
plan  recently  adopted  in  Ohio,  of  county  commissions  for  all 
counties  whose  pay  rolls  are  $5000  per  month  or  more. 

Ev  this  means,  the  State  Commission  will  have  direct  control 
over  all  civil  service  matters  in  the  State  except  in  ten  cities 
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(first  and  second  dass)  and  a  mnch  more  frequent  and  direct 
supervision  over  them.  Work  in  Albany  will  be  relieved  of  the 
present  stress  and  much  more  thorough  ezaminationSy  particularly 
as  to  training,  experience  and  character  will  be  possible. 


The  municipalities  of  the  State  are  now  paying  a  total  of  $39,- 
376  for  administration  of  civil  service  for  an  aggr^ate  popula- 
tion of  1,339,141,  roughly  $20  per  thousand  inhabitants. 

The  rest  of  the  urban  population  of  the  State  is  paying  for  its 
civil  service  administration  at  the  rate  of  $11,696  for  868,679  of 
its  population  or  slightly  less  than  $13.60  per  thousand 
inhabitants- 

Xew  Sochelle,  with  31,758  inhabitants,  is  paying  at  the  rate 
of  $61  per  thousand,  iMt.  Vernon,  with  87,683,  pays  almost  $60 
per  thousand.  From  these  high  (figures,  the  rate  per  thousand 
varies  to  nothing.  Poughkeepeie,  slightly  larger  than  New 
KocheUe^  pays  $300  per  annum,  or  at  the  rate  of  slightly  less 
than  $10  per  thousand,  or  less  than  one  cent  per  year  for  each 
inhabitant. 

If  civil  service  has  a  valuation  in  dollars  in  New  Rochelle, 
there  should  be  a  means  of  measuring  its  value  in  dollars  in  Port 
Jervis,  Oneonta,  Mechanicville,  Plattsburg,  Norwich  and  Dun- 
kirk, which  cities  have  their  work  done  for  nothing. 

This  Conmiittee  believes  that  it  should  be  mandatory  for  every 
city  to  contribute  a  stated  amount,  based  on  population,  to  main- 
tain this  branch  of  government 

The  functions  of  government  increase  much  faster  than  the 
population.  For  a  city  the  size  of  Buffalo,  probably  $35  per 
thousand  would  be  adequate  for  all  functions  contemplated. 

6ENBSAL  PLAN 

To  illustrate  the  general  plan  —  the  Committee  has  assumed 
120  per  thotiscmd  as  a  minimum  to  be  assessed  on  cities  below 
20,000  population,  $22.50  for  cities  between  20,000  and  30,000, 
$25  for  cities  between  30,000  and  40,000  and  $30  for  cities 
between  40,000  and  50,000.  For  the  work  in  counties  now  classi- 
fied, an  assessment  of  $5  per  thousand  in  the  "  up  state  '^  coun- 
ties and  $1.50  per  thousand  in  Districts  I  and  11. 
4 
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The  amounts  that  would  be  available  for  expenses  under  this 
plan  are  tabulated  below : 

District                                        Cities  Counties  Total 

1   and  II $7,902  $7,902 

III $1,873  1,946  3,819 

IV 2,771      2,771 

V 2,150  1,906  4,056 

VI 2,345      2,315 

VII    1,781  1,596  3,377 

VIII 4,512  3,965  8,477 

IX 4,201  2,199  0,430 

$19,663  $19,514  $3«,177 


-^ 


This  total  is  very  nearly  the  aggr^ate  now  derived  from  all 
the  cities  of  the  State,  including  those  of  the  first  and  second 
class. 

In  Districts  III,  IV  and  V,  in  which  the  sums  thus  derived  are 
least,  it  would  be  possible  to  conduct  operations  from  headquar- 
ters in  Albany. 

In  Districts  VI  and  VII,  the  volume  of  work  is  not  so  great 
that  the  work  of  both  could  not  be  combined  for  administrative 
purposes  and  cov<ired  by  one  examiner. 

PERSONNEL  AND  LOCATION  OF  DISTRICT  OFFICES 

As  the  work  will  vary  in  the  Districts,  no  rule  for  the  office 
force  can  be  made  without  a  more  thorough  analysis  of  the  fixed 
work  than  is  now  possible. 

The  "  District  Examiner  '^  in  all  cases,  should  be  chosen  by  the 
State  Commission  for  his  fitness  for  the  work.  As  the  functions 
of  the  position  will  be  largely  supervisory,  there  should  be  a  grade 
between  the  "  (Senior  Civil  Service  Examiner  "  and  "  Chief  Ex- 
aminer," with  rates  from  $2700  to  $3300  or  higher.  He  should 
be  given  such  assistants  as  may  be  required  by  the  developments 
in  his  district. 

The  location  of  the  District  offices  should  be  in  the  most  con- 
venient city  within  the  District,  not  necessarily  in  the  metropolis, 
("andidates  for  positions  should  be  chosen  regardless  of  present 
residence  within  the  State,  and  it  may  be  necessary,  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  an  eligible  list,  to  remove  all  restrictions  as  to  residence. 
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TABLE  I 


CLERICAL  SERVICE 


TITLE 

Ahitnrton 

Ahrtwcion 

Abitnetor  in  dia^ 

AbBtraetan  and  seweben 

Abfitncton  and  Utle  seardifln. 

Aeoountant 

Aeeountant 

Attendant,  coort 

Attendant,  court 

Atteadanta,  court 

Atteadanta,  court 

Attendanta,  court 

Atteadanta,  court 

Attendanta,  court 

Atteadanta  to  judge 

Attendant  to  aurrogate 

Attendant  to  aurrogate 

Attendants,  chief  court. 
Attendant,  chief  court ........ 

Attendanta,  confidential  court 
Auditor. ...    ^ 

Auditor ..,.[.. 

Aaditor. . 

Auditor '.'.'..['. 

J'^tor,  aaaifltiuiV . ". '. '. 
^kkecper... 

S^kkecper.. ..::::: 

Bookkeeper 

Bookkeepen 

Bookkeeper 

Bookkeeper 

Bookkeepera 

Sl^ljkeeper 

flookkeejw 

Bookkeeper!!!!!!! 

?^)^«nw,aaBi8tnnt .'!!!!'.! 
gjokkeeper,  chief 

n  !?®^  and  accountant. . 

SSr"^'"^'' 

Ciahicr 

CMhiers.! 

Cwhieta..!! 

CaAieti.. 

Cwhieta.  

Cwlueta.!!! 

Cuhier. 

Cwhieta.!!!! 

Caalner. ...     

^"^iw.aaBtatant!!!!!!!"!* 

^Jw.  aanatnnt 

gj|er  and  bookkeeper 

Clttki'. 


Number                Salary 

2            $1,000  00 

10              1,200  00 

1              1,66000 

5              1,320  00 

6                     Fees 

1               1,500  00 

1              2,000  00 

1       $3  00  per  day 

1             $1,020  00 

6              1,500  00 

4               1,60000 

5               1,700  00 

52              1,800  00 

14              2,000  00 

7               1,800  00 

1               1,020  00 

1               1,200  00 

8              1,800  00 

1              3,500  00 

2              1,500  00 

1               1,65000 

1              2,000  00 

1              2,600  00 

1              2,340  00 

1               1,35000 

1                  100  00 

1                  660  00 

1                  780  00 

3              1,20000 

1              1, 

320  00 

1               1, 

350  00 

3              1, 

500  00 

1               1, 

600  00 

1               1, 

650  00 

1              2, 

000  00 

1               1, 

500  00 

1               2, 

000  00 

1               1, 

000  00 

1               1, 

800  00 

1               1, 

080  00 

1               1, 

176  00 

2               1, 

200  00 

4               1, 

,500  00 

2               1, 

JOOOO 

4                1. 

800  00 

3               2 

,000  00 

1               2 

,200  00 

4               2 

,500  00 

1                3 

,000  00 

1                1 

,350  00 

1                1 

,600  00 

1                1 

,800  00 

1                   300  00 

3 

540  00 

177) 
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Clerical  Service  —  Continued 

TITLE 

Clerk 

Clerks 

Clerks 

Clerk 

Clerks 

Clerk 

Clerk 

Clerks 

Clerk 

Clerks 

Clerks 

Clerks 

Clerks • 

Clerk 

Clerks 

Clerk 

Clerks 

Clerk 

Clerk 

Clerks 

Clerk 

Clerks 

Clerk 

Clerks 

Clerk 

Clerks 

Clerks 

Clerks 

Clerk 

Clerk 

Clerk : 

Clerks 

Clerk 

Clerks 

Clerk 

Clerk 

Clerks 

Clerks 

Clerk 

Clerks,  abstract 

Clerks,  abstract 

Clerks,  abstract 

Clerks,  accounting 

Clerks,  accounting 

Clerk,  accounting 

Clerk,  accounting 

Clerk,  accounting,  assistant 

Clerk,  accounting,  assistant 

Clerks,  admimstration 

Clerk,  administration 

Clerk,  administration,  assistant 

Clerk,  administration,  assistant 

Clerk,  administration,  assistant 

Clerk,  administration,  assistant 

Clerk,  arrangement 

Clerk,  arrest 

Clerk,  assistant  and  court 

Clerk,  assistant  and  court 

Clerk,  assistant  and  court 

Clerk,  assistant  and  court 

Clerk,  assistant 


Number 

1 
2 
2 
1 
7 
1 
1 

12 
1 
2 
9 
112 
2 
1 
2 
1 
4 
1 
1 

12 
1 

13 
1 

40 
1 
6 
6 
3 


1 


23 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
4 

1 
1 
1 
2 
3 
4 
1 
2 
3 
3 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 

1 
1 


Salary 

1600  00 
720  00 
800  00 
840  00 
900  00 
925  00 
960  00 
,000  00 
,050  00 
,080  00 
,100  00 
,200  00 
,225  00 
,250  00 
,260  00 
,275  00 
,300  00 
,320  00 
,325  00 
,350  00 
,300  00 
,400  00 
,440  00 
,500  00 
,525  00 
,530  00 
,600  00 
,650  00 
,680  00 
,700  00 
,750  00 
,800  00 
,900  00 
,000  00 
,100  00 
,300  00 
,500  00 
,000  00 
,000  00 
Fees 
,650  00 
,800  00 
,500  00 
,100  00 
,000  00 
,000  00 
,500  00 
,000  00 
,000  00 
,500  00 
,500  00 
,800  00 
.100  00 
,400  00 
,650  00 
,200  00 
720  00 
,080  00 
,500  00 
,650  00 
540  00 
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CiARiCAi«  Sbbyice — ConUnutd 
TITLE 

Ckrk,  assistant 

Clerk,  assistant 

Clerk,  assistant 

Cksrk,  assistant 

Clerk,  assistant 

Clerk,  assistant 

Clerk,  Bertillon 

Qerk,  baek  tax 

Clerk,  bail  and  forfeited  reooenizance 

Clerk,  bond 

Clerk,  calendar 

Clerk,  calendar 

Clerk,  calendar 

Clerk,  calendar  and  superintendent  of  copyists 

Clerk,  block  index 

Clerk,  chief  block  index 

Qerk,  chief  block  index 

Clerk,  chief  block  index,  assistant 

Clerk,  chief,  current  block  index 

Clerk,  certificate 

Clerk,  certificate 

Qerk,  certificate 

Clerk,  certified  copy 

Clerk,  chattel  card 

Clerk,  chattel  mortgage 

Clerks,  chattel  mortgage 

Clerk,  chattel  mortgage 

Clerk,  chattel  mortgage 

Clerk,  chattel  mortgage 

Qeric,  chattel  mortgage,  assistant 

Clerk,  chattel  mortgage,  assistant 

Clerk,  check 

Clerk,  chief 

Clerk,  chief 

Clerks,  chief 

Oerk,  chief 

Clerk,  chief 

Oerks,  chief 

Clerks,  chief 

Qerk,  chief 

Qerk,  chief 

Clerks,  chief 

Clerk,  chief 

Clerk,  chief  deputy 

Cierk,  chief  deputy  and  auditor 

Clerk,  chief  deputy  assistant 

Clerk,  chief  dvil  action 

Clerk,  chief,  civil  and  typewriter  copyist 

Clerks,  chief  copying 

Clerk,  coroner's 

Clerk,  comparing 

Clerk,  comparing 

Clerk,  comparing 

Clwks,  comparing 

Clerk,  comparing 

Clerk,  confidoitml  and  stenographer 

Clerks  and  copyists 

Ckrk  in  charge  of  recOTds 

Clerk  of  records 

Clerk  of  common  pleas 


Number 


Salary 

$1,000  00 
1,120  00 
1,500  00 
2,000  00 
2,500  00 
3,000  00 
1,300  00 
1,050  00 
1,800  00 
1,000  00 
1,320  00 
2,000  00 
2,400  00 
1.500  00 


8 


2,500  00 
3,000  00 
1,500  00 
1,800  00 
1,200  00 
1,500  00 
1,700  00 
1,500  00 
1,260  00 

840  00 
1,200  00 
1,500  00 
1,650  00 
2,580  00 

960  00 
1,350  00 
1,050  00 
1,500  00 
1,800  00 
2,000  00 
2,100  00 
2,400  00 
2,500  00 
2,700  00 
3,400  00 
3,500  00 
5,000  00 
10,000  00 
3,500  00 
3,500  00 
2,600  00 

960  00 

600  00 

6  cents  per  folio 

S600  00 

720  00 
1,200  00 
1,500  00 
1,800  00 
2,000  00 
1,200  00 
$2  50  per  day 
$1,200  00 
1,800  00 
2,500  00 
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Clerical  Service  —  Continued 

TITLE                                                                       Number  Salary 

Clerk  of  court 1  Fees 

Clerk  of  court 1.  $1 ,200  00 

Clerk  of  court 1  1,35000 

Clerk  of  court 1  1 ,500  00 

Clerks  of  court 6  1 ,800  00 

Clerk  of  court 1  2,000  00 

Clerks  of  court 6  2, 100  00 

Clerk  of  court 1  2,250  00 

Clerk  of  court 1  2,400  OO 

Clerk  of  court 1  2,500  00 

Clerk  of  court 1  2,700  00 

Clerks  of  court 5  3,000  00 

Clerk  of  court 1  3,200  00 

Clerks  of  court 6  3,500  00 

Clerks  of  court 2  3,800  00 

Clerks  of  court 2  4,000  00 

Clerk  of  court 1  4,500  00 

Clerk  of  court 1  5,000  00 

Clerk  of  court 1  7,500  00 

Clerk  of  court 1  9,000  00 

Clerk  of  court,  deputy 1  GOO  00 

Clerks  of  court,  deputy 2  1 ,200  00 

Clerk  of  court,  deputy 1  2,750  00 

Clerks  of  court,  deputy 16  3,000  00 

Clerk  of  court,  deputy 1  5,000  00 

Clerks  of  court,  deputy  assistant 2  1 ,800  00 

Clerks  of  court,  deputy  special 4  3,500  00 

Clerk  of  court,  deputy  special 1  3,000  00 

Clerks  of  court,  deputy  special  assistant 2  2,500  00 

Clerk  of  court 1  300  00 

Clerk  to  additional  part  of  court 1  3,000  00 

Clerks  to  grand  jury 2  1,200  00 

Clerk  to  grand  jury 1  2,000  00 

Clerk  to  judge 1  1 ,000  00 

Clerk  to  judge 1  1,800  OO 

Clerks  to  judge 4  2,000  00 

Clerks  to  judge 7  2,500  00 

Clerks  and  stenographers 2  720  00 

Clerk  and  stenographer 1  780  00 

Clerk  and  stenographer 1  800  00 

Clerks  and  stenographers 2  900  00 

Clerk  and  stenographer 1  1 ,200  00 

Clerk  and  stenographer 1  1,400  00 

Clerk  and  stenographer 1  1,500  00 

Clerks  and  stenographers 2  1,800  00 

Clerk  and  stenographer 1  2,500  00 

Clerk  to  surrogate 1  1,200  00 

Clerk  and  typewriter  copyist 1  GOO  00 

Clerk  and  typewriter  copyist 1  780  00 

Clerk  and  typewriter  copyist 1  840  00 

Clerk  and  typewriter  copyist 1  2,000  00 

Clerks  and  utility  man 2  720  00 

Clerks,  special  deputy  county 2  1 ,000  00 

Clerk,  special  deputy  county 1  1 ,090  00 

Clerk,  special  deputy  county 1  1 ,200  00 

Clerks,  special  deputy  coimty 3  1 ,  400  00 

Clerk,  special  deputy  county 1  2,200  00 

Clerk,  special  deputy  county 1  3,000  00 

Qerk,  delivery 1  1,000  00 

Clerk,  delivery 1  1,350  00 

Clerk,  delivery 1  1 ,650  00 
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ClkricaXi  Servicb  —  ConHnued 


TITLE 


Clerk,  delinquent  Ux 

Clerk,  diagram  and  filing 

Clerk,  entry 

Clark,  entry .,.[ 

Clerk,  en^ 

Clerk,  entry  assistant 

Clerks,  equity 

Clerk,  equity 

Clerk,  equity  and  law 

Clerk,  equity  aasiBtant 

Clerk,  executive 

Clerk,  executive 

C^erk,  exemption  and  enrollment 

Clezk,  expert 

Clei^  file 

Clerk,  file  and  r^giBtration 

Clerk,  financial 

Clerk,  financial  deputy 

Clerk,  fine  and  exempt 

Cterk,  finger  print 

Cfcrir,  Srst 

Qert,  general 

Qerks,  general 

Qerk,  general 

Clerks,  general 

Clerk,  general 

Clerk,  general 

Clerks,  general 

Qerks,  general 

C^k,  general 

Clerk,  general 

Clerk,  general 

CUxks,  general 

Clerks,  general 

Cloka.  general 

Ckttk,  general  and  searcher 

Qeik,  gnardian 

Cferk,  guardian 

(Ml,  guardian  assistant 

Clerk,  guardian  and  accounting 

Clerk,  guardian  and  accounting 

Clerk,  guardian  assistant  and  accounting 

Clffk,  guardian  general  and  accounting. 

Qerk,  index 

Clerks,  index 

derk,  index 

Cferka,  index 

Clerk,  index 

Clerks,  index 

Ckrks,  index 

Clerk,  index 

Clerk,  index "/..*....!.!..! 

deik,  index 

Cterto,  index 

Ckf ka,  index /......... 

CVetk,  index.  •--;--'*  '  ' 'nni 

Ctefk.  index  and  accaimtin^ 

Cterkg,  index  asmstant 

CVok,  index  cbief 

Oak,  index  chief 

Q«k, wde?  chief. . .-  / ' 


Number 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
5 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 

37 
1 
1 
4 
5 
1 
I 
1 
2 
3 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
5 
1 

14 
4 
1 
1 
1 
7 
3 
1 
1 
7 
1 
1 

I 


Salary 

$1,080  00 

1,400  00 

1,200  00 

1,500  00 

1,800  00 

1,200  00 

2,000  00 

3,060  00 

3,000  00 

1,800  00 

1,650  00 

2,340  00 

1,200  00 

3,000  00 

720  00 

1,500  00 

2,500  00 

2,000  00 

1,800  00 

1,200  00 

1,800  00 

520  00 

1,000  00 

1,080  00 

1,200  00 

1,350  00 

1,380  00 

1,400  00 

1,500  00 

1,560  00 

1,680  00 

1,800  00 

2,000  00 

2,100  00 

2,400  00 

1,400  00 

2,000  00 

2,100  00 

1,800  00 

2,000  00 

3,000  00 

1,000  00 

1,200  00 

780  00 

800  00 

900  00 

1,000  00 

1,080  00 

1,200  00 

1,320  00 

1,400  00 

1,425  00 

1,450  00 

1,500  00 

1,560  00 

2,300  00 

X,600  00 

1,500  00 

1,600  00 

1,800  00 

2;0gooo 
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Clerical  Service — ConHntted 
TITLE 

Clerk,  index  chief  assistant 

Clerk,  indictment 

Clerks,  indictment 

Clerk,  information 

Clerk,  information 

Clerk,  information 

Clerk,  judgment 

Clerk,  judgment 

Clerk,  judgment 

Clerk,  junior 

Clerk,  junior 

Clerks,  junior 

Clerk,  law 

Clerk,  law 

Clerk,  law  and  assistant 

Clerk,  law  assistant 

Clerk,  lunacy 

Clerks,  mailing 

Clerk,  map 

Clerk,  marriage  license 

Clerk,  marriage  license 

Assistant  chief,  marriage  license  bureau 

Chief,  marriage  license  bureau 

Clerk,  chief  marriage  license 

Clerk,  mechanic's  lien  and  Us  pendens 

Clerk,  mechanic's  lien  and  Us  pendens 

Clerk,  mortgage  tax 

Clerks,  mortgage  tax 

Clerk,  mortgage  tax 

Clerk,  mortgage  tax 

Clerk,  naturalization 

Clerk,  naturalization  and  assistant  court 

Clerk,  naturalization  assistant 

Clerk,  notarial 

Clerks,  notarial 

Clerk,  notarial 

Clerk,  notarial 

Clerk,  probate 

Clerk,  probate 

Clerk,  probate 

Clerk,  probate 

Clerk,  probate  assistant 

Clerks,  probate  assistant 

Clerk,  probate  assistant 

Clerk,  receiving 

Clerk,  record 

Clerks,  record 

Clerks,  record 

Clerks,  record 

Clerk,  record 

Clerks,  record 

Clerks,  record  chief 

Clerk,  record  chief 

Clerk,  record  assistant 

Clerks,  recording 

Clerks,  recording 

Clerks,  recording 

Clerk,  recording 

Clerks,  recording 

Clerks,  recording 

Clerks,  recording 


Number 


5 
4 
5 
1 
9 
2 
1 
1 

20 
7 

12 
1 
8 

24 

11 


Salary 

$1,500  00 

1,500  00 

2,000  00 

1,500  00 

2,000  00 

2,500  00 

900  00 

1,000  00 

1,075  00 

300  00 

540  00 

600  00 

1,500  00 

3,500  00 

3,000  00 

2,500  00 

600  00 

1,500  00 

1,500  00 

720  00 

1,080  00 

1,200  00 

1,500  00 

1,500  00 

1,300  00 

1,500  00 

600  00 

900  00 

1,000  00 

1,800  00 

1.500  00 

1,800  00 

1,200  00 

1,200  00 

1,800  00 

2,250  00 

2,500  00 

1,500  00 

3,000  00 

3,500  00 

5,000  00 

1,350  00 

2,100  00 

2,400  00 

1,360  00 

950  00 

1,080  00 

1,200  00 

1,500  00 

1,800  00 

3,000  00 

1,800  00 

2,100  00 

1,500  00 

5  cents  per  foUo 

$600  00 

660  00 

700  00 

780  00 

1,200  00 

1,300  00 
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Clerical  Sebvice  —  Continuei 

TITLE 

ClerkB,  nooiding 

Geric,  raoordiiig 

Clerk,  recording  chief 

Cleric,  reoording  chief  asBiBtant 

Clerk,  reoordiiig  aad  librarian 

CM:,  reoording  and  librarian 

Clerk,  fluperintendent  of  recording 

Clerk,  reqiiiation 

VflBrK,  BaUBlBCUOU 

Clak,  flatiflf action 

Ckric,  satisfaction 

Qerk,  aatiaf action  awistant 

Clerk,  satisfactkMi  chief 

CleriL,  satisfaction  chief  assistant  to 

Clerk,  search 

Clerks,  search  assistant 

(3eik,  seocMid 

Clerk,  sheriiTs 

Qerk,  sherifTs 

Qffk,  sheriff's  deputy 

Cleik,  sheriff's  under 

Clerk,  subpoena 

Clerk,  supervising 

Qerk,  tax 

Clerk,  tax 

Clerk,  tax  sales 

Clerk,  tax  sales  assistant 

Clerk,  transfer  tax 

Clerks,  transfer  tax 

Clerks,  transfer  tax 

Clerks,  transfer  tax 

Clerk,  transfer  tax 

Clerk,  teansfer  tax 

Clerk,  transfer  tax 

Clerk,  transfer  tax,  assistant 

Clerk,  transfer  tax,  assistant 

Clerk,  tickler 

Clerk,  tickler 

Ckrks,  tickler,  assistant 

Clerk,  tickler,  assistant 

Clerk,  tickler,  assistant 

Clerk,  tickler,  chief 

Cteka,  transcript 

Chief,  map  division 

Aaastant  chief,  map  division 

Chief  of  locating  division 

Chief  of  town  record  division  and  translator 

Chief  of  comparing  division 

Clerk,  chief  of  old  records 

Clerk,  chief  of  law  department 

Clerk,  chief  of  certificates 

Clerk,  chief  of  records 

Clerk,  chief  of  records 

Clerk,  chief  of  records  and  interpreter 

Clerk,  assistant  chief  of  records  and  interpreter 

Chief  of  old  reo(Nrds 

instant  chiefs  of  old  records 

Chief  of  division  of  ancient  records 

Comptrers 

Comparers 


Number 
12 


13 


4 
2 


Salary 

$t  ,500  00 

1, 

700  00 

1, 

800  00 

1. 

500  00 

800  00 

1, 

400  00 

2, 

000  00 

1. 

000  00 

1, 

500  00 

1, 

050  00 

2, 

000  00 

1, 

500  00 

3, 

060  00 

2. 

400  00 

1, 

400  00 

624  00 

1, 

300  00 

1. 

200  00 

1, 

800  00 

960  00 

1, 

080  00 

1, 

500  00 

2, 

580  00 

1, 

100  00 

1, 

200  00 

1, 

800  00 

1, 

500  00 

720  00 

1, 

000  00 

1, 

200  00 

1, 

500  00 

1, 

800  00 

2, 

000  00 

2, 

400  00 

1, 

500  00 

1, 

800  00 

1, 

350  00 

2, 

500  00 

1, 

350  00 

1, 

500  00 

1, 

800  00 

2, 

000  00 

25  cents  p 

er  hour 

92, 

100  00 

I 

,500  00 

1 

,800  00 

1 

,800  00 

1 

,800  00 

1 

,800  00 

2 

,500  00 

3 

,000  00 

1 

,800  00 

3 

,000  00 

3 

,000  00 

1 

,350  00 

1 

,500  00 

1 

,500  00 

1 

,800  00 

800  00 

650  00 

675  00 
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Clebzgal  Sbbyicb — ConUfiued 
TITLE 

Comparers 

Comparers,  assistant 

Comptroller,  bookkeeper  and  accountant 

Copyists 

Copyists 

Copyist 

Copyists 

Copyists  of  mutilated  records 

Copyist,  pen 

Copyists,  typewriter 

Copyists,  typewriter 

Copyist,  typewriter 

Copyists,  typewriter 

Copyists,  typewriter 

Copyist,  typewriter 

Copyists,  typewriter 

Copyists,  typewriter 

Court  criers 

Court  crier 

Court  crier 

Court  crier 

Court  crier 

Custodians 

Custodians 

Custodians 

Custodian 

Custodians 

Custodian 

Ciistodians 

Custodian 

Custodian  of  maps 

Custodian  and  fiUng  clerk 

Custodian  of  records 

Examiners 

Examiner 

Examiner,  mortgage  tax  bureau 

Examiner,  mortgages 

Examiner  in  charge 

Examiner,  assistant 

Examiner,  chief 

Examiner,  chief 

Examiner,  chief,  and  indexer  of  records 

Firemen  and  process  servers 

Indexer 

Indexer,  assistant 

Indexer,  general 

Indexer,  general 

Indexer,  special 

Interpreter^ 

Interpreter 

Interpreter 

Interpreter 

Interpreters 

Interpreter 

Interpreters , . , . . 

Interpreter ,.,.,.,.,.,., ,.,,..,,, 

Interpreters ,...,...,.....,., 

Interpreter , ,...,.,.... 

Jury  notioe  server 

/yrpr  ijo^c©  sprv^rs^ .,_....,,,,.,.  ^ ....,.,.  ^ ,,,,,.,  j ,,, , 


Number 

8  $1,500  b? 

3  1,500  CP 

1  80O  OO 
23  4  cents  per  folio 
32   5  cents  per  folio 

1  f90O  OO 

40  l,20O  OO 

17  1,600  00 

1  l,50O  00 
6  5  cents  per  folio 
6  25  cents  per  page 

1  $600  OO 

3  660  OO 

4  780  OO 

1  90O  00 
6  1,000  00 

31  1,200  00 

2  $3  00  per  day 
1  $720  OO 
1  900  OO 
1  1,300  00 

1  1,800  00 

2  840  00 
2  90O  00 
8  1,000  00 
1  1,050  00 

21  1,200  00 

1  1,300  00 

2  1,350  00 
1  1,500  00 
1  1,500  00 
1  1,025  00 
1  1,080  00 
4  1,350  00 
1  1,500  00 
1  2,500  00 
1  2,100  00 
1  1,650  00 
1  1,350  00 
1  1,500  00 
1  2,500  00 
1  2,400  00 

3  900  00 


1  780  00 

1  840  00 

1  1,300  00 

1  720  00 

2  800  00 
1  1,000  00 
1  1,020  00 

1  1,200  00 

2  $3  to  $5  per  day 


1 
2 
I 
$ 
I 
1 

n 


$1,500  00 
1,800  00 
2,000  00 
2,500  00 
3,000  00 
1,000  00 
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CuiBiCAi*  ScmnoB — i 

TITLE 

Jary  notice  serven 

Locators 

M68mig6r , 

'M.esBen^GfB 

MeaseogCT* 

Meannger 

Measeogen. 

M< 

M< 

Ml 

M< 

M< 

Mc«nger 

MmiwngBr 

jHCflBBOgCH ,. 

jattBCDgfiin 

Measengen  and  notioe  servers. . . 
MeaBeoger,  special  and  subpoena 

McjMcugm,  bank 

Meaaenger,  chief  and  librarian. . . 

Mortgage  tax  deputy 

Motor-cycle  officers  and  special 

Office  assistant 

Office  boy 

Office  boys 

Page 

Page 

Proeeas  aer^ 
Process  ser 
Process  ser^ 
Process  ser 
Process  ser 

Process  servers 

Proofreaders 

Process  server  and  derk 

Proceas  aervers  and  janitors 

Process  server,  chief 

Recorders 

lieeorder 

Recorder 

Recorders 

Recorder  and  typist 

Recorder  and  typist 

Recorder  of  deeds 

Recorder  of  mortgages 

Register,  assistant  deputy 

Re^ster,  assistant  deputy 

Roister,  assistant  deputy 

Register,  special  deputy 

Register,  special  deputy 

Register,  assistant  special  deputy 

Seardber , 

S 
S 

s 

Searcher , 

Searcher 

Searcher,  correspondence 

Search^,  spedaX 

I^wrfber  aid  special  deputy ,  -.r-r-f^f  >,..,,..,, 


Number 

3 
7 
1 
7 
6 
1 
4 
6 
3 
1 
1 
6 
1 
1 
2 
3 
8 
1 
1 
1 
1 
5 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
4 
10 
43 
6 
14 
2 
1 
2 
1 
6 
X 
1 
4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
3 
I 
1 
I 
1 
I 


Salary 

$1,300  00 

1,200  00 

300  00 

600  00 

720  00 

750  00 

800  00 

840  00 

900  00 

1,000  00 

1,080  00 

1,200  00 

1,300  00 

1,400  00 

1,500  00 

1,800  00 

1,400  00 

1,200  00 

1,000  00 

1,800  00 

2,300  00 

1,716  00 

1,200  00 

300  00 

420  00 

100  00 

360  00 

840  00 

900  00 

1,000  00 

1,200  00 

1,350  00 

1,500  00 

720  00 

1,500  00 

720  00 

2,000  00 

520  00 

600  00 

624  00 

700  00 

800  00 

900  00 

5  cents  per  foUo 

5  cents  per  folio 

$2,500  00 

3,000  00 

4,000  00 

2,500  00 

5,000  00 

3,000  00 

1,000  00 

Fees 

$1,080  00 

1,400  00 

1,500  00 

1,800  00 

2,000  00 

1,500  00 

1,500  00 

l;600  00 
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CuBBicAL  Sbbvicb — ConUnvtd 

TITLE 

Searcher  and  examiner 

Searcher,  assistant 

Searcher,  assistant  and  comparer 

Secretary 

Secretary 

Secretaries 

Secretary 

Secretaries 

Secretaries 

Secretary 

Secretaries 

Secretary  and  stenographer 

Secretary  and  stenographer 

Secretary,  confidential 

Secretary,  private 

Secretary,  private 

Secretary,  private 

Stenographer 

Stenographers 

Stenographer 

Stenographers 

Stenographer 

Stenographer 

Stenographer 

Stenographers 

Stenographers 

Stenographers 

Stenographer 

Stenographers 

Stenographer 

Stenographer 

Stenographers 

Stenographers 

Stenographers 

Stenographers 

Stenographers 

Stenographers 

Stenographer 

Stenographer  and  indictment  clerk 

Stenographer  and  indexer 

Stenographer  and  recorder 

Stenographer  and  typewriter  copyist 

Stenographer-copyist 

Stenographer-copyist 

Stenographer,  confidential 

Stenographer,  confidential 

Stenographer,  confidential 

Stenographer,  confidential 

Stenographers,  confidential 

Stenographers,  confidential 

Stenographer,  confidential 

Stenographer,  confidential,  and  typewriter  copyist 

Stenographer,  court 

Stenographer,  court 

Stenographers,  court 

Stenographers,  court 

Stenographer,  court 

Stenographer,  court 

Stenographers,  court 

Stenographers,  court 

Stenographer,  court 


t)er 

Salary 

12,000  00 

1,200  00 

1,500  00 

720  00 

1,000  00 

1,200  00 

1,276  00 

1,500  00 

2,000  00 

2,340  00 

3.000  00 

720  00 

950  00 

500  00 

2,000  00 

3,000  00 

3,900  00 

300  00 

600  00 

660  00 

11 

720  00 

763  20 

780  00 

800  00 

840  00 

900  00 

950  00 

960  00 

1,000  00 

1,080  00 

1,100  00 

24 

1,200  00 

2 

1,350  00 

3 

1,400  00 

19 

1,500  00 

2 

2,000  00 

2 

2,500  00 

1 

2,750  00 

1 

1,800  00 

1 

960  00 

1 

720  00 

1 

1,200  00 

1 

1,200  00 

1 

1,500  00 

1 

800  00 

1 

900  00 

1 

1,020  00 

1 

1,060  00 

2 

1,200  00 

3 

1,500  00 

1 

1,800  00 

1 

900  00 

1 

700  00 

I 

750  00 

2 

1.500  00 

2 

1,800  00 

1 

2,000  00 

1 

2,500  00 

3 

$10  00  per  day 

5 

$3,000  00 

1 

3,250  00 

Stakdardization  ok  Pi'BLio  Emfloymknts 
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Clbrical  Sbsticb — Continued 

TITLE  Numbei 

SteQognpher,  court 

Stenographers,  court 

Stenographers,  court 

Stsiographer  to  grand  jury 

Steoographer  to  grand  jury 

Stenographer  to  grand  jury 

Stenographer  to  grand  jury 

Stenographers  to  grand  jury 

Steoographer  to  grand  jury 

Stenographers  to  grand  jury 

StenographefB  to  grand  jury 

Stenographer,  executive 

Stenographers,  law 

Stenographers,  law 

Stenographer,  law 

Stenographer,  law,  chief 

Storekeeper 

Superintendent  of  block  indexing 

Superintendents  of  block  indexing 

Superintendent  of  indexing 

Sqminteodent  of  records 

Superintendent  of  records 

Superintendents  of  records 

Superintendent  of  records,  assistant 

Superintendent  of  records,  assistant 

Superintendent  of  supplies 

Supervisor  of  reindexing 

Supervisor  of  oop3ring  of  mutilated  records 

Supervisor  of  copying  of  mutilated  records 

Tdephone  operator 

Tdepbone  operator 

Telephone  operators 

Telephone  operators 

Telephone  operators 

Telephone  operator 

Telq)hone  operators 

Tdi^hone  operator 

Telephone  operator .  .  . . ' 

EDUCATIONAL 

librarians 

Utouian 

Ubrarian 

Ubnrian 

Ubrarian 

librarians 

librarian 

librarian,  aasistaiit 

librarian,  assistant  and  messenger 

library  attendant 

P«ge  and  librarian 


Attendants 

Attendant 

Attendant,  hospital. 
Attendant,  hospital 
Cook... 

Cook...'.  

Cooto... 
Cook....; 
Cooks. . 


INSTITUTIONAL  SERVICE 


Salary 

93,500  00 

3,600  00 

4.000  00 

10  cents  per  folio 

ISOO  00 

1,200  00 

$0  00  per  day 

10  00  per  day 

$1,400  00 

1,500  00 

2, (MX)  00 

1,200  00 

1,200  00 

1,500  00 

2,500  00 

1,800  00 

1,500  00 

.      2,400  00 

1,800  00 

1,200  00 

M25  00 

3,000  00 

3,500  00 

2,800  00 

3,000  00 

2,400  00 

3,000  00 

1,500  00 

2,000  00 

28  cents  per  houf 

$420  Oo 

GOO  Oo 

024  0() 

750  Oo 

780  Oo 

mX)  0() 

1,000  Oo 

1,200  Oq 

1,000  00 
1,200  00 
1,650  00 
1,800  00 
2,000  00 
3,000  00 
4,200  00 

780  00 
2,500  00 

660  00 
1,750  00 


Vacant 
$120  00 
360  00 
240  00 
288  00 
2  360  00 

1  420  00 

2  480  00 
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TITLE 

CookB 

Cook 

Cook 

Farmer 

Farmer 

Farmer 

Gardener 

Housekeeper 

Housekeeper 

Laundress 

Laundress 

Laundress 

Laundresses 

Laundress 

Laundress 

Laundresses 

Laundress,  head 

Laundrymen 

Laundryman 

Launderer 

Matron 

Matron 

Matron 

Matron 

Matron 

Matrons 

Matrons 

Matrons 

Matrons 

Matrons 

Matrons 

Matron 

Matron 

Matron 

Matrons 

Matron 

Matrons 

Matron 

Matron  at  almshouse 

Matron  at  children's  home. 

Matron,  assistant 

Matron,  assistant 

Matrons,  assistant 

Matron,  assistant 

Matron,  assistant. 

Matron,  second  assistant  to 

Matron  of  jail 

Matrons  of  jail 

Matron,  nursery. 

Matron,  penitentiary 

Matron,  penitentiary 

Organist 

Overseer 

Overseer 

Overseer,  outside 

Seamstress 

Storekeeper 


Imbtitutional'Sbbyicb  — 'fi<nUiwud 

Number 
2 


2 
2 
4 
3 
2 
6 


JUDICIAL  SERVICE 


Judge. 
Judges 
Judge. 


Salary 

$540  00 
720  00 

1.020  00 
480  00 
720  00 
900  00 
360  00 
300  00 
435  00 
240  00 
$1  50  per  day 

$300  00 
360  00 
480  00 
540  00 
Vacant 
Vacant 

$600  00 
780  00 
900  00 
240  00 
300  09 
360  00 
400  00 
410  00 
420  00 
480  CO 
500  GO 
575  00 
$2  00  per  day 

$600  00 
650  00 
660  00 
750  00 
800  00 
850  00 
900  00 

1,000  00 
800  00 
855  00 
216  00 
300  00 
360  00 
450  00 
540  00 
300  00 
600  00 

1,000  00 
650  00 
420  00 
600  00 
50  00 
500  00 

1,200  00 
900  00 
300  00 

1,500  00 

2,000  00 
3,000  00 
3,500  00 
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JuDioiAi*  Sbbtiob  —  ConHnuBd 

TITLE  Number 

Judges 3 

Judge 1 

Judge 1 

Judges 2 

Judges 2 

Judges 5 

Judges 7 

Judge^special 1 

Judge,8pecial 1 

Judge,special 1 

Judge  and  sunogate 1 

Judge  and  surrogate 1 

Surrogate 1 

Surrogate 1 

Surrogates 2 

Surrogate 1 

Sunogate 1 

Surrogates 4 

Surrogate 1 

Surrogates 3 

Surrogates 3 

Surrogate,  special 1 

Surrogate,  special 1 

LABOR  SERVICE 

Bridge  tenders 6 

Caretaker 1 

laborer,  farm  and  watchman 1 

Morgue  attendants 2 

Morgue  keepers 3 

OnksrUes 2 

Orderiy 1 

Qrderiy 1 

Orderly 1 

Orderlies 6 

Orderlies 6 

Orderly 1 

Orderiies 6 

Van  driver 1 

Watchman 1 

Watchmen 3 

Watchman 1 

Watchmen 6 

Watchman 1 

Watchman 1 

Watchman  and  caretaker 1 

Watchman,  day 1 

Watchman,  ni^t 1 

Watchman,  night 1 

Watchman,  night 1 

Watchman,  night 1 

Watchman,  night 1 

Watdunen,  night,  penitentiary 2 

Watchmap,  night 1 

LEGAL  SERVICE 

AsBstant,  court  of  record 1 

Attorney,  county 1 

Attorney!,  county 3 

Attorney,  county I 

Attorneys,  county 2 

Attorney,  county 1 


Salary 

15,000  00 

6,000  00 

7,000  00 

7,500  00 

10,000  00 

12,500  00 

17,600  00 

900  00 

400  00 

1,000  00 

5,000  00 

10,000  00 

2,000  00 

2,500  00 

3,000  00 

3,500  00 

4,000  00 

5,000  00 

7,500  00 

10,000  00 

15,000  00 

400  00 

600  Oo 

780  00 

420  00 

730  00 

900  00 

$3  50  per  day 

$300  00 

360  00 

420  00 

480  00 

540  00 

600  00 

720  00 

Vacant 

900  00 

540  00 

720  00 

750  00 

900  00 

1,200  00 

Vacant 

$840  00 

900  00 

480  00 

600  00 

780  00 

1,100  00 

1,200  00 

900  00 

600  00 

$4  00  per  day 
$1,500  00 
2,500  00 
3,000  00 
3,500  00 
3,600  00 
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LsoAL  Service — ConHnvsd 
TITLE 

Attorney,  county 

Attorney,  county,  deputy 

Attorney,  district 

Attorneys,  district 

Attorneys,  district , 

Attorney,  district 

Attorney,  district 

Attorney,  district 

Attorney,  district 

Attorneys,  district 

Attorney,  district 

Attorney,  district 

Attorney,  district 

Attorneys,  district 

Attorney,  district , 

Attorney,  district,  assistant , 

Attorney,  district,  assistant 

Attorneys,  district,  assistant 

Attorney,  district,  assistant 

Attorneys,  district,  assistant 

Attorney,  district,  assistant 

Attorneys,  district,  assistant 

Attorney,  district,  assistant 

Attorney,  district,  assistant , 

Attorney,  district,  assistant 

Attorney,  district,  assistant 

Attorney,  district,  assistant 

Attorneys,  district,  assistant 

Attorney,  district,  assistant 

Attorney,  district,  assistant 

Attorneys,  district,  assistant 

Attorneys,  district,  assistant 

Attorneys,  district,  assistant 

Attorneys,  district,  assistant 

Attorney,  district,  assistant 

Attorneys,  district,  assistant 

Attorney,  district,  assistant,  deputy 

Attorneys,  district,  assistant,  deputy 

Attorneys,  district,  assistant,  deputy 

Attorney,  district,  assistant,  deputy 

Attorneys,  district,  assistant,  deputy 

Attorneys,  district,  assistant,  deputy 

Attorney,  district,  assistant,  deputy 

Attorneys,  district,  assistant,  deputy 

Counsel 

Counsel 

Coiinsel 

Counsel 

Counsels 

Counsels 

Counsel 

Counsel 

Counsel 

Counsel,  assistant 

Law  assistant  to  surrogate 

Law  assistant  to  surrogate 

Law  assistant  to  suiTogate 

Law  assistant  to  surrogate 

Law  assistant  to  surrogate 

Public  administrator 

Public  administrator 

Public  administrator 

Public  administrator,  asostant 


Number 


3 
5 
6 
3 
1 

13 
1 
7 
3 
1 
4 

10 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 

11 

11 
1 
I 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Salary 
$4,000  00 
1,750  00 
1,200  00 
2,500  00 
3,000  00 
3,200  00 
3,700  00 
4,000  00 
4,500  00 
5,000  00 
7,500  00 
8,000  00 
8,500  00 
10,000  00 
15,000  00 
900  00 
1,000  00 
1,200  00 
1,500  00 
1,800  00 
1,900  00 
2,000  00 
2,150  00 
2,250  00 
2,350  00 
2,500  00 
2,700  00 
3,000  00 
3,150  00 
3,500  00 
4,000  00 
4,500  00 
5,000  00 
'  6,000  00 
7,000  00 
7,500  00 
1,800  00 
2,000  00 
2,500  00 
3,000  00 
3,500  00 
4,000  00 
4,500  00 
5,000  00 
500  00 
1,200  00 
2,000  00 
2,500  00 
3,000  00 
3,500  00 
4,000  00 
5,000  00 
6,000  00 
3,000  00 
3,000  00 
4,000  00 
4,500  00 
5,500  00 
6,000  00 
4,000  00 
5,000  00 
10,000  00 
5,000  00 
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MANAGERIAL 

TITLE 

Auditor 

AudHor,  deputy 

GommiBsioiiere  of  eiections 

CommimoaerB  of  elections 

CoouiuflBioners  of  eiections 

CommiaBionera  of  elections 

Commiasionera  of  electiooB 

ConuniaBioDers  of  electioBS 

Conuniarioners  of  elections 

Cooimiasioner  of  elections 

CommiflsionerB  of  jurors 

CommiBBioner  of  juroni 

CommiBBioner  of  jurora 

CommisBioner  of  jurora 

CommiBaioner  of  jurors 

CommiBBioner  of  jurors 

CommiaBionerB  of  jurors 

CominiBBioner  of  jurors,  aasiitant 

Commiasioner  of  jurors,  assistant 

Commiaaioner  of  jurors,  assistant 

Commiasioners  of  jurors,  assistant 

CommiasionerB  of  jurors 

CommiaaicHier  of  jurors,  deputy 

Commissioner  of  records 

CommiBBioner  of  records 

Commissioner  of  records,  surrogate's  court 

Coinmiaaioners  of  records,  deputy 

Comptroller 

Comptroller 

Comptroller 

Comptroller,  deputy ^ . 

County  derk 

County  clerk 

County  clerk 

County  clerk 

County  clerks 

County  derk 

Coun^  clerks 

County  clerk 

County  clerks 

County  clerk 

County  clerk 

County  clerk  and  register 

County  clerk  and  registrar 

County  clerks,  deputy . . . . : 

County  clerk,  deputy 

County  derkB,  deputy 

County  clerk,  deputy 

County  clerk,  deputy 

County  derkfl,  deputy 

County  derk,  deputy 

County  derk,  deputy 

County  derk,  deputy 

County  clerk,  deputy 

County  derk,  deputy 

Regisler 

Repster 

R«P8tera 

R«gi>ter,  dqmty 

^•prtefB,  deputy 


Number 


nr 

Salary 

$4.000  00 

2,500  00 

600  00 

1,000  00 

1,200  00 

1,500  00 

1,800  00 

2,000  00 

3,000  00 

3,500  00 

1,500  00 

2,000  00 

2,500  00 

3,500  00 

4,000  00 

4,500  00 

6,000  00 

1,100  00 

1,200  00 

2,500  00 

3,000  00 

3,500  00 

2,400  00 

5,000  00 

7,500  00 

5,000  00 

4,000  00 

2,500  00 

3,500  00 

6,000  00 

4,000  00 

Fees 

$2,000  00 

3,000  00 

3,500  00 

4,000  00 

4,600  00 

5,000  00 

8,000  00 

10,000  00 

12,000  00 

15,000  00 

3,400  00 

4,300  00 

1,200  00 

1,500  00 

1,800  00 

2,000  00 

2,250  00 

2,500  00 

3,000  00 

4,000  00 

4,500  00 

5,000  00 

6,000  00 

Fees 

$10,000  00 

2 

12,000  00 

1 

4,000  00 

2 

5,000  00 
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Manaoerial — Continued 

TITLE  Number 

Register,  mortgage  tax  deputy 1 

Tr^sisurer 1 

Treasurer 1 

Treasurer 1 

Treasurer 1 

Treasurer 1 

Treasurers 2 

Treasurers 2 

Treasurers 2 

Treasurer 1 

Treasurers,  deputy 2 

Treasurer,  deputy 1 

Treasurer,  deputy 1 

Treasurers,  deputy 2 

Treasurer,  deputy 1 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Superintendent,  city  hall 1 

Superintendent  of  buildings 1 

Superintendent,  county  buildings 1 

Superintendent,  court  house 1 

Superintendents,  court  house 2 

Superintendent,  court  house,  assistant  to 1 

Superintendent,  city  haU,  assistant 1 

Superintendent,  soldiers'  burial 1 

Superintendent,  soldiers'  burial 1 

Burial  agent  for  deceased  soldiers 1 

Morgue  keepers 3 

Morgue  attendant 1 

Manager  Bronx  valley  sanitary  sewer 1 

Steward : 1 

RELIGIOUS,  CHARITABLE  AND  PENAL 

Chaplain 1 

Chaplains 3 

Chaplain 1 

Chaplains 2 

Chaplains 4 

Chaplains 4 

Chaplains 2 

Chaplains 2 

Chaplains 2 

Commissioner  of  charities  and  correction 1 

Commissioner  of  charities  and  correction,  deputy 1 

Community  welfare  agent 1 

Investigator 1 

Investigators 2 

Investigator 1 

Investigator 1 

Keeper 1 

Keeper  and  chief  engineer 1 

Ma^on 1 

Matron 1 

Matron 1 

Matron 1 

Matrons 6 

Matrons 2 

Matrons 6 

Matrons 3 

Matrons 8 

Matron 1 


$3  50 


Salary 

$2,300  0? 
1,500  (fi 
2,000  OO 
2,500  OO 
3,000  00 
3,500  00 
4,000  00 
4,500  00 
5,000  00 

10,000  00 
2,000  00 
2,250  00 
2,500  0') 
3,000  00 
4,000  00 


1,800  00 

2,500  00 

1,200  00 

1,750  00 

2,000  00 

900  00 

1,050  00 

60  00 

400  00 

150  00 

per  day 

S900  00 

2,500  00 

1,100  00 


25  00 
75  00 
80  00 
100  00 
150  00 
200  00 
350  00 
400  00 
500  00 
5,000  00 
900  00 
900  00 
300  00 
600  00 
900  00 
1,200  00 
2,000  00 
500  00 
240  00 
330  00 
360  00 
410  00 
420  00 
480  00 
500  00 
575  00 
600  00 
650  00 
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Biuoioim,  Chabitabub  amd  Pbmal— Conlmvfd 

TITLE                                                                     Numbv  Salary 

Ufttran 1  WW  00 

Matron  .                                                    1  760  00 

Matrona                                                             2  800  00 

M&Uoiis 2  86000 

Matron 1  866  00 

Matrons                                                      2  90000 

Matrons 4  1,000  00 

Matron,  assistaat 1  216  00 

Matrons,  assistaat 2  30000 

Matrans^aanstant...     .               2  36000 

Matron,  aoistant 1  46000 

Matron,  asaiBiant 1  60000 

Matron,  assistaat 1  64000 

Matron,  nursery 1  050  00 

Ovenecr..,     .                                          1  1,200  00 

Seeretaiy,  ehikl  widfare  board 1  400  00 

Secretary,  chUd  welfare  board 1  1,000  00 

Secretary,  child  wetfare  board 1  *'^^  59 

Secretary,  child  welfare  board 1  1,600  00 

Secretaries,  child  weUare  board 141   No  salary  sUted 

Saperintendent  of  almshouae 1  •^'^^  ^ 

Superintendent,  city  and  town  home 1  1,800  00 

Soperintendents,  county  home 2  2,600  00 

Saperintendent,  county  lodging  house 1  2,050  00 

Saperintendent,  farm 1  600  00 

Soperintendeats,  penitentiary 2  2,600  00 

Superintendoit,  penitentiary 1  3,000  00 

S^Wintendents,  poor 2  600  00 

Superintendents,  poor 2  1 ,200  00 

Saperintendenta,  poor 3  1 ,600  00 

Soperintendent,  poor 1 '  1|800  00 

Superintendent,  poor 1  2,000  00 

Superintendent,  poor 1  2,400  00 

Superintendent,  poor 1  2,600  00 

Superintendent,  poor 1  3,600  00 

Superintendent,  poor 1  4,000  00 

Superintendent,  woman's  building 1  300  00 

Superintendent,  almshouse,  deputy 1  1 ,800  00 

Superintendent,  county  home  and  hospital,  deputy 1  1,800  00 

Superintendents,  penitentiary,  deputy 2  1,400  00 

Superintendent,  penitentiary,  deputy 1  1,60000 

Superintendent,  poor,  deputy 1  1 ,200  00 

SuperxQtendent,  poor,  d^mty 1  1 ,320  00 

Superintendent,  poor,  deputy 1  1,800  00 

^perintendent,  placing  dependent  children 1  1 ,720  00 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC  SERVICE 

MEDICAL  GROUP 

^■"tant,  clinical 1  Salary  not  stated 

AMBtant,  medical 1  $5,000  00 

Bacteriologist 1  1,000  00 

Cwoaers....                   4  1,200  00 

Corooeis 2  2,000  00 

internes 2  Vacancies 

lutemee 6  $180  00 

lateme 1  900  00 

Intemc,  junior 1  30000 

{tttofi,  lenior 1  60000 

Necrotomist.                        1  1,500  00 

^'ureee 19  360  00 

Nunee. ...                        8  42000 
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Pbofebbional  ahj>  Scibmtific  Sbbvicb  MBDICA.L  Gboup — Continved 

TITLE                                                                       Number  Salary 

Nurses 10  M80  00 

Nurses 15  540  00 

Nurses 11  600  00 

Nurse 1  660  00 

Nurse,  chief 1  840  00 

Nurses,  chief 2  900  00 

Nurse,  assistant  chief 1  600  00 

Nurse,  head 1  480  00 

Nurses,  head 2  720  00 

Nurse,  head 1  780  00 

Nurses,  head 4  900  00 

Nurse,  hospital 1  480  00 

Nurses,  pupil 43   No  salary  stated 

Nurses,  superintendent  of 1  $660  00 

Nurses,  superintendent  of 1  900  00 

Nurses,  superintendents  of 2  1 ,000  00 

Nurses,  superintendents  of 3  1 ,200  00 

Nurses,  superintendents  of 2  1 ,500  00 

Nurses,  superintendents  of 2  1 ,800  00 

Nurses,  assistant  superintendent  of 1  420  00 

Nurses,  assistant  superintendent  of 1  650  00 

Nurses,  night  superintendent  of 1  700  00 

Pharmacist 1  600  00 

Pharmacist 1  1 ,300  00 

Physician 1  240  00 

Physicians 2  30000 

Physicians 2  4000O 

Physician 1  460  00 

Physician 1  500  00 

Physician 1  600  00 

Physician 1  720  00 

Physicians 2  90000 

Physician 1  1 ,000  00 

Physician 1  1 ,  200  00 

Physician 1  2,000  00 

Physician 1  2,400  00 

Physicians,  city 5  200  00 

Physician,  city 1  1,000  00 

Physicians,  coroner's 2  150  00 

Physicians,  coroner's 2  500  00 

Physicians,  coroner's 4  Fees 

Physician,  county 1  $1 ,400  00 

Physician,  county 1  3,000  00 

Physicians,  deputy  county 2  2,500  00 

Physicians,  jail 2  100  00 

Physician,  jail 1  225  00 

Physician,  jail 1  300  00 

Physician,  jail 1  800  00 

Physician,  resident 1  200  00 

Physician,  resident 1  1,500  00 

Physician,  assistant,  resident 1  900  00 

Physician  and  surgeon 1  750  00 

Physician  and  surgeon 1  1 ,000  00 

Superintendent,  hospital 1  2, 500  00 

Superintendent,  medical 1  2,250  00 

Superintendent,  resident  medical 1  1 ,200  00 

Superintendent,  tuberculosis  sanitarium 1  1 ,200  00 

Superintendent,  tuberculosis  sanitarium 1  2,500  00 

Superintendent;  Lakeview  sanitarium 1  2,000  00 
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ENGINEERING  GROUP 


TITLE 


Architect  and  advisflr,  Bupenrising 

Dnf  tsmen 

Dnftamen 

Kocineer,  assistant,  civil 

En^eer,  first  assistaiit 

Engineer,  county 

Engineer,  county 

Engineer,  principal  aBsistant 

Leveler 

Lerelers 

Levder 

Leveier 

^Superintendent,  highways* 

Superintendent,  highways* 

S^^KrintendentB,  highways* 

Siq)erinteadent8,  highways* 

Superintendent,  highways* 

Superintendents,  byways* 

Superintendent,  highways 

Superintendents,  highways* 

Sopaintendent,  highways* 

Saperinteadents,  highways* 

Superintendents,  highways* 

Superintendents,  highways* 

Supointendents,  highways* 

Superintendent,  hi^ways* 

Superintendents,  highways* 

Saperinteident,  maintenance  and  construction 

Sarveyor,  chief  and  draftsman 

Sweyor,  aasistant,  surveyor  and  draftsman . . 
Tracer 


Number 

1 
9 
2 


10 


INVESTIGATIONAL  AND  EXAMINING  GHOrP 

FiTSininfr 

Examiner,  mortgage  tax 

Investigator 

Investigator 

Investigator,  special  (alien  poor) 


INSPECTIONAL  SERVICE 


Agents,  county 

Agents,  county 

Afents  (children's) 

bspectors 

Inspectors 

Inspector 

Inspector 

Inspector  (children's  department) 

Ijapedcfr,  eoafidential 

Inspector,  oonatruction 

laapedorB,  highway 

Inspectors 

InspectttfB 

Inspector 

Inspector 

Inspector 

Inspector 


Salary 

14,000  00 
1,200  00 
1.350  00 
2,400  00 
2,100  00 
3,000  00 
3,180  00 

$8  00  per  diem 

$1,200  00 

1,320  00 

1.440  00 

1,908  00 

800  00 

900  00 

1,000  00 

1,200  00 

$3  00  per  diem 
$1,500  00 
1,550  00 
1,600  00 
1,650  00 
1,750  00 
l.HOO  00 
2.000  00 
2,400  00 
2,800  00 
3,000  00 
1,590  00 
2,100  00 
1,500  00 
1,300  00 


$2,000  (fi 
2,000  0^ 
1,325  OO 
1,500  (fi 
1,080  OO 


2  SSOO  oO 

4  1,000  0^> 

5  900  0^ 

3  100  (P 
3  $4  0^)  per  diem 
1  $1,400  00 
1  So  00  per  diem 
1  $1,025  00 
1  1,800  00 

1  $4  00  per  diem 

2  $1,200  00 
7  S4  00  per  diem 
2  4  50  per  diem 
1  $1,236  00 
I  1.320  00 
1  1,500  00 
1  1,590  00 


*  Including  eountiea  in  which  entire  service  ha*)  uot  been  clajuified. 
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POLICE  GROUP 

TITLE 

Attendant,  court 

Attendants,  court 

Custodian,  deputy  of  penitentiary 

Detectives,  county 

Detectives,  county 

Detective,  county 

Detective,  coiinty 

Detectives,  county 

Detectives,  coiinty 

Detectives,  county 

Detectives,  county 

Detectives,  county 

Detective,  coiinty 

Detectives,  county 

Guards 

Guards 

Guards 

Guards 

Jailers 

Jailer 

Jailer 

Jailers 

Jailer 

Jailer,  assistant 

Jailers,  deputy 

Keeper 

Keepers 

Keeper 

Keeper 

Keeper 

Keeper 

Keepers 

Keepers 

Keepers 

Keepers 

Keeper 

Keeper 

Keeper,  assistant 

Keeper,  hall 

Keeper,  head 

Keeper,  head , 

Keepers,  penitentiary 

Keepers,  penitentiary 

Keepers,  penitentiary 

Keepers,  penitentiary 

Keepers,  penitentiary 

Officers *. 

Officers 

Officers,  court 

Officers,  court 

Officer,  court 

Officer,  court 

Officers,  court 

Officer,  court 

Officers,  court 

Officer,  chief  court 

Officer,  probation 

Officers,  probation 

Officers,  probation 

Officers,  probation 


Number  Salary 

1  $900  00 

14  1,020  00 

1  2,200  00 

4  90O  00 

3  1,000  00 
1  1,200  00 

1  1,300  00 

2  1,350  00 

5  1,500  00 

4  1,800  00 
4  2,000  00 
4  3,000  00 

1  Salary  not  stated 

2  $2  50  per  day 
2  2  50  per  day 
4  3  00  per  day 
2  $1,000  00 

6  1,200  00 
4  600  00 
1  780  00 
1  80O  00 
8  90O  00 
1  1,600  00 
1  840  00 
6  150  00 
1  600  00 
6  630  00 
1  660  00 
1  675  00 
1  714  00 
1  800  00 

22  840  00 

4  900  00 

11  1,000  00 

8  1,200  00 

1  1,40000 

1  1,500  00 

1  600  00 

1  1,200  00 

1  1,500  00 

1  2,000  00 
13  900  00 
13  1,000  00 

8  1,050  00 

4  1,100  00 

10  1,200  00 

2  1,000  00 
2  1,400  00 
8  600  00 
2  $3  00  per  diem 
1  $1,200  00 

1  1,30000 

2  1,350  00 
1  1,500  00 
4  1,800  00 
1  2,300  00 

1  300  00 

2  60000 
2  84000 
2  1,20000 
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—,—„  PoucM  Obovf — CoMlimMi 

TITLE                                                                    Nttmb«r  SiJuy 

^ff'I^**^ 1  $1,50000 

umeer,  amatant  probatimi 1  1000  00 

^eefs,  aanitant  probation 2  1100  00 

^cer»,aaMtant  probation 3  1,' 400  00 

Offiwr.  chief  probation 1  1500  00 

X!f?!f 1  50000 

^^2^ 1  90000 

SS 1  2,00000 

^2? 1  2,50000 

^£- 1  3,60000 

afS« 5  4,00000 

SfS! 2  6,00000 

^fS; 2  6,00000 

S^ 3  10,000  00 

aS 1  12,00000 

n^j-V 1  16,00000 

^•^^ 1  760  00 

S;*^^ 1       »300perday 

i^j««»ly 3  ^00 

Sf-^V^J^ 12  1,00000 

S'-^Jy 2  1,10000 

aSS'^^S: 25       $400perday 

^^J^*y 12  »i,ax)oo 

l^"^^ 1  130000 

a^^*P"^ 3  140000 

SSS-^S^ 7  160000 

aSS"^^ 2  1,80000 

Kj*^ 6  200000 

|!^^5: 7  220000 

»«ffs.deputy.      23  2  600  00 

|wtf».  ai«rtant  deputy 16  1500  00 

a«ff«.  ««!rtant  deputy 8  1000  00 

aaiffii.  aasstant  deputy 6  900  00 

^^eputies,  enminal 2  1  •mn  mt 

D<?«t3r.  •pedal }  '780  00 

amff.  deputy  Mrf  jaUer 1  780  00 

»°5.  deputy  and  jailer 1  1000  00 

a^.  deputy  «dailer {  {'ioo  00 

|^.,d^^andj«k« I  \S^ 

aSff'^SS^' 1  1,10000 

™«™».iinder o  i  Sin  nn 

Sheriff,  nnd«r. .. .  ?  t'SSX  m 

Sheriff,  under. .     }  \'^?S^ 

ll^n.^.. ;;;::::::::::::::::;:::::::;::::::::  I  SS 

S^»'"J|*» 2  260000 

If^""** 2  300000 

S:"°^ 1  600000 

l^"™'* 2  600000 

Sr^"^ }  lisoooo 

w^ 1  60000 

^"^ 1  1,08000 

3  1,200  00 


Wirda..     ...     J  l'?SSl^ 

WmJ_J       .'J 1  3,000  00 

*«*M,M8«rtaiit 2  1)20000 
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Police  Group — Continued 


TITLE 

Warden,  first  assiatant. 
Warden  to  grand  jury . 
Warden  to  grand  jury. 
Warden  to  grand  jury . 


SKILLED  LABOR  SERVICE 


Baker 

Baker 

Bakers 

Baker 

Bookbinders 

Bookbinders 

Bookbinders 

Bookbinder 

Bookbinder 

Bookbinders 

Bookbinder,  chief 

Bookbinder,  foreman 

Butcher 

Cabinet  repairer 

Carpenter 

Carpenter 

Carpenter 

Carpenter 

Carpenter 

Carpenter  and  plumber 

Chauffeur 

Chauffeur 

Chauffeur 

Chauffeur 

Chauffeur 

Chauffeur 

Cook 

Cook 

Cook 

Cook,  assistant 

Cook,  chief 

Electrician 

Elevatorman 

Elevatorman 

Elevator  conductors 

Elevator  conductors 

Elevator  conductors 

Elevatorman  and  watchman 

Engineer 

Engineer 

Engineer 

Engineers 

Engineer 

Engineers 

Engineer 

Engineer 

Engineers 

Engineer 

Engineers 

Engineer 


Engineers,  assistant. 
Engineers,  assistant. 


Number 

Salary 

1 

$1,500  00 

1 

2,000  00 

1 

3,500  00 

1 

1,500  00 

1 

$360  00 

1 

480  00 

3 

600  00 

1 

Vacancv 

2 

S3  00  per  day 

3 

123  00  per  week 

3 

$1,000  00 

1,050  00 

$4  00  per  day 

15 

$1,200  00 

1,200  00 

1,500  00 

900  00 

1,140  00 

500  00 

540  00 

600  00 

1,020  00 

Vacancy 

Vacancy 

$480  00 

720  00 

780  00 

$21  00  per  week 

$1,200  00 

Vacancy 

$600  00 

780  00 

840  00 

Vacancy 

Vacancy 

$1,320  00 

1,000  00 

1,050  00 

600  00 

720  00 

780  00 

720  00 

400  00 

500  00 

660  00 

900  00 

948  00 

960  00 

1,000  00 

1,050  00 

2 

1,080  00 

1,140  00 

3 

$4  00  per  day 

$1,200  00 

2,000  00 

3 

960  00 

2 

1,020  00 
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Skiluo  Labor  Sbbvicb — 

TITLE 

aasastiuit 

asflistaiit 

asostant 

EngiDeen,  assistant 

Fjiglneer,  aasifltant 

Engineers,  assistant 

Engineer,  assistant  and  fireman 

Engineer,  first  assistant 

Engineer,  first  assistant 

Engineer,  second  assistant 

Engineer,  second  asnstant 

Engineer,  second  aasistant 

Engineers,  assistant  steam 

chief 

chief 

chief 

chief 

&igineer,  chief 

En^ncer,  chief  and  electrician 

Engineers  and  firemen 

Fann  foreman 

firemen 

firanen 

Firemen 

firsDian 

Fireman 

Hremen 

rifisijLieQ 

Firemen 

Firemen 

Firemen 

Firemen 

fireman  and  night  watchman 

Firemen  and  process  servers 

Foraman 

Foreman 

Fcxemen  (highways) 

Foreman  (highways) 

Foreman  of  laborers 

Foreman  of  laborers 

ianitress 

Janitzeas 

Janitor 

Janitor 

Janitor 

Janitors 

Janitor 

Janitors 

Janitar 

Janitor 

Janitors 

Janitors 

Janitor 

Janitor 

Janitor,  aasistant 

Janitors,  aasiistant 

Janitor  of  county  buildings. 

Janitor,  day 

Janitor,  night  and  engineman 


Number 


Salary 


1 

$1,200  00 

2 

$4  00  per  day 

3 

$1,350  00 

3 

1,460  00 

1 

$4  50  per  day 

3  i 

121  00  per  week 

1 

$900  00 

1 

900  00 

1 

720  00 

1 

720  00 

1 

900  00 

1 

1,020  00 

4 

720  00 

I 

1,080  00 

1 

1,200  00 

1 

$4  50  per  day 

2 

$1,320  00 

1 

1,642  50 

1 

1,700  00 

2 

1,000  00 

1 

Vacancy 

3 

$480  00 

5 

600  00 

3 

720  00 

1 

744  00 

1 

780  00 

2 

840  00 

3 

4 

$3  00  per  day 
$900  00 

3 

$18  00  per  week 

3 

$1 ,014  00 

3 

1,005  00 

1 
3 

$2  25  per  day 
$900  00 

1 

960  00 

1 

$21  00  per  week 

7 

$900  00 

1 

1,200  00 

1 

1,060  00 

1 

1,350  00 

I 

300  00 

1 

360  00 

1 

200  00 

1 

300  00 

1 

$30  per  month 

2 

$360  00 

1 

400  00 

2 

600  00 

10 

720  00 

1 

780  00 

1 

792  00 

7 

840  00 

5 

900  00 

1 

1,200  00 

1 

1,700  00 

1 

900  00 

3 

960  00 

1 

1,080  00 

1 

600  00 

1 

600  00 
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SmxBD  Labob  Sbbviob — CanUwed 

TITLE                                                                    Number  Salary 

Janitors  and  process  servers 2  $720  00 

Machinist 1  1,080  00 

Machinist,  general 1  1,020  00 

Operator 1  1,200  00 

Painters 2  1,250  00 

Superintendent,  quarry 1  1,080  00 

Tailor 1  $4  00  per  day 
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TABLE  III 

Table  Showing  ths  AppoiNTifENiB  in  Shbbiffs  Officss  Undbr 
THE  Flahebtt  Dbcision  bt  Titlb  and  bt  Yeab 


1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1916 

Aaastant  equity  derk 

1 
1 
6 
10 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

■  •  •  • 
«  •  •  ■ 

•  ■  ■  • 

•  •  ■  • 

1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

•  *  •  ■ 

•  ■  •  • 

•  •  •  • 
■  ■  ■  ■ 

2 

•  •  ■  ■ 

1 
3 

1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

.... 

1 
2 

•  •  •  • 

1 
1 

ft  •  •  • 

•  •  ■  • 

1 

•  •  ■  • 

1 

•  •  ■  ■ 

1 
1 
'  1 
1 
1 
1 

■     •      a     « 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

a      a      ■     • 

•  •     •     • 

•  *     •     • 

•  ■      a     • 

8 

1 
1 
4 

■  a      a     • 

2 
2 

1 

•  a     •     • 

1 

a      a      a      • 

1 

■  ■      *      • 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

•  ■      •      • 

•  ■      •      • 

6 

•  ■as 

1 

2 

1 
2 

1 

a      a      a      a 

a      a      •      ■ 

■  •      •      a 

a     a      ■      * 

■  V     •      • 

1 
1 

•  •     ■      a 
%    m    •     • 

■  »   ■    ■ 

•  «   •    ■ 

16 

1 
1 

4 

»    •    •    • 

2 
2 

1 

«      a      •      ■ 

1 

a     •     a     • 

1 

«      •     •      ■ 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

•  ■      a      a 

1 

3 

■  a      •      a 

1 

2 

1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
3 

1 

•  •  •  • 

1 

Bookkeeper 

1 

r        ■•••••.•..•••.••••- 

Supreme  court  attendant 

Caari  attendant 

Italian  interpreter  and  attendant . 
Italian  interpreter 

Clerk .. 

9 

Deputy  dak 

1 

Commi^aaiy . . . .    ^ 

1 

MPFIfMlilj^OI 

4 

Auditor 

&itry  cicrk 

"    2 

lawderk 

1 

Index  clerk 

1 

Bodckeeper  acting  as  oaahiar 

Aaistant  auditor 

..... 

General  utility  man 

Finger  print  expert 

Finger  print  clerk 

i 

Accountant 

1 

Afi^ietant  counml . 

1 

Arrest  clerk 

1 

Ckrk  to  sheriff 

1 

Sheriff's  clerk 

1 

Process  server 

3 

Oak  and  typewriter 

Aaistant  clerk 

i 

Chief  clerk 

2 

Stenographer 

1 

Janitor  and  process  server 

Civil  clerk 

2 

1 

Clerk— typewriter  copyist 

^vanm  and  process  server 

Cbniidential     stenographer     and 
typewritsr        • • 

.... 

1 
3 

1 

CS?il  clerk  and  typewriter  oopyisl 

\,    

1 
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TABLE  IV 

Table  Showing  the  Exempt  Positions  and  the  ClebicaIi 
Service  in  the  Competitive  Class  in  State  Courts,  With 
THE  Salaries  Attached  Thereto. 


TITLE 

Attendant 

Attendants 

Attendant 

Attendant 

Attendants 

Chief  court  attendant 

Confidential  attendant 

Confidential  attendant 

Confidential  attendants 

Confidential  attendant 

Consultation  attendant 

Consultation  attendants 

Attendants  acting  as  stenographer , 

Attendants  to  justice 

Chief  attendant 

Chief  court  attendant 

Court  attendant  and  telephone  operator 

Attendant  and  crier 

Clerk 

Clerk 

Clerk 

Clerk 

Clerk 

Clerk 

Clerk 

Clerk 

Clerk 

Clerk 

Clerk  and  stenographer 

Assistant  clerk 

Assistant  clerk 

Clerk,  case  and  consultation 

Clerk,  certificate 

Clerk,  chancery , 

Clerk,  chief 

Clerk,  confidential 

Clerk,  confidential 

Clerk,  consultation 

Clerk,  consultation 

Clerk  and  stenographer 

Clerks  of  court 

Clerks  of  court 

Clerk  of  court 

Clerk,  deputy 

Clerk,  deputy 

Clerk,  deputy 

Clerk,  special  deputy 

Clerk,  special  deputy 

Clerk,  special  deputy 

Clerk,  special  deputy 

Clerk,  special  deputy 

Clerk,  special  deputy 


Exempt 


1 
2 


1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
34 
1 


1 

1 


1 
1 

1 
1 
1 


1 
1 
1 
3 
3 
1 


1 
1 


Rates 


11 

,200  00 

1 

,500  00 

1 

,600  00 

1 

,800  00 

2 

,000  00 

1 

,200  00 

1 

,600  00 

1 

,800  00 

3 

,000  00 

600  00 

1 

,800  00 

1 

,500  00 

1 

,800  00 

3 

,000  00 

1 

,800  00 

1 

,300  00 

1 

,800  00 

1 

,000  00 

1 

,200  00 

1 

,500  00 

1 

,800  00 

2 

,000  00 

2 

,100  00 

2 

,500  00 

3 

,000  00 

3 

,500  00 

4 

,000  00 

1 

,500  00 

2 

,000  00 

3 

,000  00 

3 

,500  00 

2 

,200  00 

2 

,200  00 

3 

,500  00 

4 

,000  00 

4 

,500  00 

3 

,000  00 

3 

,500  00 

3, 

,000  00 

3, 

000  00 

6, 

000  00 

2, 

200  00 

2, 

500  00 

4, 

000  00 

6, 

000  00 

2, 

500  00 

2, 

600  00 

3, 

000  00 

3, 

500  00 

3, 

600  00 

4, 

000  00 

Com- 
peti- 
tive 


1 
11 

7 

122 

18 


18 
3 


21 
1 
1 
2 
2 
6 
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Table  IW—Cmduied 


TITLE 

Oerk,  aanstant  special  deputy. . 
Clerk,  aaastant  special  depa^ . . 

Cleric,  deputy,  and  tibrariaD 

Clerk,  deputy,  and  ste&ograplier. 

C!frk,  general 

Clerk,  assistant  general 

Clerk,  law 

Clark,  assistant  law 

Cl»k,  recording 

Ciffk,  remittitur 

Qerk  to  justice 

Clerb  to  justice 

Clerks  to  justice 

Oaks  to  justice 

Cfcrks  to  justice 

Clerks  to  justice 

Clerks  to  justice 

Crier...   .  

Crier 

Crier ; 

Crier !!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

Crier,  chief 

Custodian 

Bfitor  (assodate) . . . . . 

Interpreter 

Interpreter 

Jnterjireter 

Interpreter 

Interpreter 

Ubrarian 

Ubrarian 

Mewnger 

Page 

p^ :::; 

fieportcr 

Reporter,  deputy 

5«I»rter,  deputy 

Exporter,  assistant 

«P«ter,  state 

Reporter,  deputy  state 

Seeretsry 

Stenographer 

Stewgrapher 

Jtenographer 

Stenographer. 

Stenographers. 

Stenographers 

Jtenographer 

Stenographer 

Stenographer 

Sf«iographef8  to  justice 

f dephooe  operators 

typewriter  copyists 

^^*"ef  «ngineer 


Exempt 


9 
9 
16 
22 
17 
24 
1 


1 
1 


1 
1 
1 


2 
2 


11 
2 
2 
1 


Rates 

12,000  00 
2,500  00 
2,000  00 
2,500  00 
5,000  00 
3,500  00 
3,000  00 
2,000  00 
1,200  00 
3,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,200  00 
1,600  00 
1,800  00 
2,500  00 
2,760  00 
3,600  00 
3,000  00 
1,600  00 
1,800  00 
2,000  00 
1,800  00 
1,800  00 
1,500  00 
1,500  00 
1,600  00 
2,000  00 
2,600  00 
2,750  00 
2,600  00 
4,000  00 
1,200  00 
360  00 
420  00 
6,000  00 
2,000  00 
6,000  00 
2,000  00 
6,000  00 
3,700  00 
1,600  00 
360  00 
600  00 
900  00 
1,000  00 
1,600  00 
1,800  00 
2,700  00 
3,000  00 
3,600  00 
1,800  00 
1,200  00 
1,500  00 
2,100  00 


Com> 
peti- 
tive 

2 

46 

1 


4 
1 
1 
1 


1 
1 
2 
8 
1 
1 

i 
1 
1 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

2 

1 

80 


VILLAGES 

Clerical  Service 

TABLE  V 

TITLE  Number 

Bookkeeper  and  clerk 1 

Clerk 1 

Oerk 1 

Clerk 1 

Clerk 1 

Clerk,  deputy 1 

Clerks,  police 2 

Register  of  vital  statistics I 

Secretary 1 

Secretary,  assistant 1 

Stenographer  and  assistant 1 

ENGINEERING  SERVICE 

Commissioner  (street) 1 

Engineer 1 

Engineer 1 

Superintendent  (water  commissioner) 1 

Superintendent  (water  conmiissioner) 1 

Superintendent  (street  commissioner) 1 

INSPECTIONAL  SERVICE 

Inspector,  waterworks 1 

Inspector,  street 1 

Inspector,  building 1 

Inspector,  meter 1 

Inspector,  assistant  meter 1 

Inspector,  member  board  of 1 

Inspector,  plxmibing  and  sanitary 1 

Inspector,  sanitary 1 

Inspector,  watershed 1 

LABOR  SERVICE 

Foreman 1 

Foreman 1 

Janitor 1 

Janitors 2 

LEGAL  SERVICE 

Attorney 1 

Corporation  counsel 1 

Corporation  counsel 1 

Justices *. 2 

Justice,  police 1 

Justice,  police,  acting 1 

Justice,  police,  acting 1-$500  per  sitting 

MEDICAL  SERVICE 

Health  officer 1 

Health  officer 1 

Health  officer 1 

Nurse 1 

1112) 


Salary 

S840  00 

660  00 

1,200  00 

1,800  00 

2,000  00 

300  00 

2,250  00 

Fees 

$150  00 

200  00 

600  00 


11,500  00 
S6  00  per  day 

$3,000  00 
1,800  00 
1,900  00 
1,500  00 


$800  00 

$4  00  per  day 

$500  00 

960  00 

840  00 

60  00 

1,500  00 

720  00 

840  00 


$960  00 

1,092  00 

360  00 

900  00 


$500  00 
1,200  00 
2,400  00 
1,500  00 
1,500  00 
$3  OOpwday 


$800  00 
1,000  00 
1,500  00 
1,200  00 
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Tabub  Y— Continued 

MISCELLANEOUS  SERVICE 


TITLE 


Treararen,  board  of  trastees. 
Boildtng  commiaBODar 


Number 

1 
2 
1 


Salary 

$1,000  00 

1,200  00 

600  00 


POLICE  SERVICE 


Captain. 

Captain. 

Captain. 

Captains 

CaptaioB. 

Captaina. 

Captain. 

Cliier.... 


Chief 
Oad.. .'.'.'. 

Chief 

Chief 

Chief 

Chief 

Oiiefa 

Chief 

Oiief 

Ueutena&i. 
Ueuteoant. 
Ueuteoant. 

OffieoB 

Offieen 

OSoen 

Patrolman. 
Patrohnen. 
Patrolmen. 
Patiohnaa. 
Patrolman. 
Patrolmen. 
Patrolmen. 
Patrolmoi. 
Patrolman. 
Patrolmen. 
Patrolmen. 
Patarolmen. 
Patrolmen . 
Patrolmen. 
Patrolmen . 
Patrolmen. 


Sergean 
Sffgeani 


Sergeant 
Sergeant 

Sergeants 

Sergeants 

Special  offieer, 


1  106000 

1  1,060  00 

1  1,125  00 
3  1,20000 

2  1,300  00 

2  1,320  00 
1  1,500  00 
1  $3  50  per  day 
1  3  75  per  day 
1  9960  00 
1  1,020  00 
1  1,080  00 
1  1,2C0  00 
1  1,320  00 

3  1,500  00 
1  1,600  00* 
1  1,800  00 
1  1,100  00 
1  1,140  00 
1  1,200  00 
9  90000 

5  986  00 

6  1,000  00 

1  480  00 

2  12  50  per  day 
2  1780  00 
1  832  00 

10  840  00 

16  $3  00  per  day 

6  $75  per  month 

13  $900  00 

1  936  00 
8  950  00 

18  960  00 

2  1,000  00 
16  1,020  00 

1  1,080  00 

2  1,095  00 
26  1,100  00 

1  $3  00  per  day 

1  3  25  per  day 

1  $1,020  00 

1  1,100  00 

1  1,104  00 

1  1,150  00 

3  1,200  00 

2  1|300  00 
1  $3  00  per  day 
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Table  V — Concluded 

SKILLED  LABOR  SERVICE 
TITLE 

ChaufiFeur 

Chauffeur 

Chief  engineer,  fire  department 

Chief  engineer,  water  commission 

Engineer 

Engineers 

Engineers,  assistant 

Engineer,  assistant  and  fireman 

Fireman 

Firemen 

Fireman 

Operator,  W.  W 

Superintendent,  F.  A.  T 


Number 


Sftlary 

11,092  00 
1,200  00 

ijosooo 

1,200  00 

Vacant 

$900  00 

900  00 

Vacant 

1720  00 

780  00 

1,200  00 

900  00 
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^agpypoO 


^a\»  ivmynmy 


^M^9  mud  jajajj 


in.O  M,  J.  pw  V»\9  |uij 


^3(ttnix 


yapiUndaq 


Xincbp  iwaadg 


pot  ovoniu 


^P'apgi 


v*p^<n 


i^ndapywoQ 


yaptjuaqs 


iindap  [lannu;) 


liyaioa  ja^yuMdit^  *\a\j 


unipav  toviswy 


JBII|OT3Ym)«iiV 


^J»p)MiJV 


^ap  iCi)D»  )ii«iMiy 


yp^^a 


ptonoa 


iOIRrf 


■Mojd  povjoinnf 


^^^^^^^T  T^^^  ^1 


ifjop  X^mtM  taa)f«MV 


ia«|anoo9V 


nafuiA  X^iKtoq 


JBAUpiRA 


i»j»«ni 


pjwnp 


«<fa«t]>»*H 


IB|Mt^ 


«5*»^«»»8 


^J»IO 


y^i^'ywo 


/^attop  ICT^WiV 


A%na»(\ 


wqatwii 


*1Wf 


mmm    -et 


•  • 


■^     -flO 


'O*     •     '^ 


•iO     -00 
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State  of  New  York 


No.  30. 


IN      SENATE 


Januaby  3,  1917. 


Report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Giyil  Service 
on  Pension  and  Retirement  Funds 


STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

Albany,  Januaey  3,  1917. 

To  the  Honorable,  the  President  of  the  Senate: 

Snt. —  The  Senate  Committee  on  Civil  Service  has  the  honor 
to  submit  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  resolution  of  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1916,  its  report  on  Retirement  and  Pension  Funds  of 
the  State  and  its  various  subdivisions. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

CLINTON  T.  HORTON, 

Choinnan, 
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REPORT    ON   PENSION  AND  RETIREMENT  FUNDS 

Reeolution.  Adopted  February  16,  1915: 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Civil  Service  be,  and  the 
same  is  hereby  requested  to  ascertain  and  report  to  the  Senate  all 
pensioiiB  and  service  allowances  made  after  service  is  terminated 
under  existing  statutes,  whether  the  same  be  chargeable  upon  the 
State  at  large  or  a  subdivision  thereof,  with  as  full  detailed  in- 
formation as  may  be  practicable,  of  the  amounts  of  such  charges. 

Resolved,  further,  That  the  said  Committee  report  to  the  Sen- 
ate what  further  applications  are  pending  for  such  allowances 
through  bills  introduced  in  the  Legislature,  and  so  far  as  possi- 
ble, the  expense  that  would  result  from  enacting  the  bills  into  law. 

Resolved,  further,  That  the  said  Committee  make  such  recom- 
mendations as  to  the  policy  of  the  State  in  relation  to  such  pen- 
sions, present  or  prospective,  as  in  their  judgment  the  present 
condition  of  the  State  Treasury  and  the  local  treasuries  charged 
therewith  requires." 

Pursuant  to  this  resolution,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Civil 
Service  at  once  began  to  assemble  data  concerning  the  various 
pension  and  retirement  funds  in  the  State,  but  owing  to  the  pres- 
sure* of  other  matters  demanding  immediate  attention,  it  was 
unable  to  make  its  report  until  this  year. 

It  is  believed  by  the  Committee  that  the  import  of  the  last 
clause  of  the  resolution  was  not  thoroughly  appreciated  by  the 
Senate.  The  volume  of  work  necessary  to  make  detailed  recom- 
mendations as  to  the  future  policy  of  the  State  in  relation  to  its 
pension  funds  was  too  great  to  be  undertaken  by  this  Committee 
with  its  scant  appropriation  and,  as  the  problem  is  essentially  an 
actuarial  one,  the  present  personnel  of  the  staff  was  not  equipped 
in  any  way  to  undertake  the  work. 

Reasons  for  Pension  Funds 

The  motives  prompting  the  establishment  of  pension  funds  are 
humane  and  philanthropic  as  well  as  economic.     The  necessity 
for  providing  for  members  of  the  police  force  of  New  York  City 
was  manifest  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.     Total  dis- 
ability by  reason  of  injuries  received  on  duty  and  consequent  in- 
ability to  exist  without  aid  of  some  kind  brought  a  realization  to 
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the  authorities  that  provision  must  be  made  to  meet  deserving 
cases  of  this  sort.  There  is  no  question  that  compensation  should 
be  given  to  public  employees  injured  while  on  duty  and  to  de- 
pendents of  those  "who  are  killed  on  duty,  but  it  is  extremely  un- 
likely that  in  the  beginning  anything  was  contemplated  allowing 
the  retirement  of  officials  or  employees  in  the  prime  of  life  and  at 
the  height  of  their  efficiency  after  twenty  years  of  service. 

The  subject  of  pension  and  retirement  funds  has  a  very  de- 
cided bearing  on  all  employment  problems.  A  just  system  of 
retirement  is  one  of  the  factors  which  makes  for  an  attractive  ser- 
vice. This  question  has  been  receiving  much  thought  from  pri- 
vate employers  in  the  United  States  since  1875,  although  little 
has  been  acoomplifihed  until  within  the  last  five  years.  Some 
fif ty-oeven  corporations  and  employers  now  have  such  systems  in 
operation. 

Following  is  a  fairly  complete  list  of  such  private  employers  operatiug  pension 
systems  in  1915: 

Ainerican  BraaB  Co.,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

American  Express  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Amorican  Sngir  Refining  Co.,  New  York  Ci^. 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Armour  &  Company,  Chicago,  III. 

AtchiBou,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway,  Chicago,  ill. 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railway,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Joseph  Bancroft  A  Sons,  Wifaningten,  Del. 

Blount  Plow  Works.  Evansville,  Ind. 

J.  G.  BrilH  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cheney  Bros.,  S.  Manchester,  Conn. 

Cinfiinnati  ^bmban  Telephone  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

The  Crane  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Ctraiberland  Mills,  Westbrook,  Me. 

Deere  4c  Co.,  Moline,  111. 

I.  E.  Du  Pont  de  Nemours  Powder  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

The  Equitable  life  Assuranoe  Society,  New  York  City. 

First  National  Bank  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

General  Electric  Company,  Sdienectady,  N.  Y. 

Genertd  Fire  Extinguisher  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Gorham  Manufacturing  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

F.  C.  Huyck  &  Sons,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

bLtematiDnal  Harvester  Co.,  C^cago,  m. 

Lehigh  Valley  Transit  Co.,  Allentown,  Pa. 

The  Midvale  Steel  Co. 

Monris  A  Company,  Chicago,  111. 

Murphy  Varnish  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

National  City  Baok.  New  York  aty. 

New  York  Central  Lines,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  Railroad  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  Co.,  New  Haven.  Conn. 

New  York  Railways  Company,  New  York  City. 
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North  Ster  Minn  Co.,  New  Yoric  City. 

Pennaylvaiua  Railroad  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Pittabnri^  Goal  Co.,  PitUburgb,  Pa. 

Prudential  losuEaDce  Company  of  America,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Public  Service  Corporation  of  New  Jersey,  Newark,  N.  J. 

The  Palfanan  Co.,  Mfg.  Depi.,  PuUman,  lU. 

The  Rhode  laLand  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Simonda  Mfg.  Co.,  Pitta6eld,  Mass. 

Standard  OU  Co.,  Neodeeha,  Kans. 

Talbot  Mills,  North  DiUerica,  Maas. 

Chas.  H.  Tenny  A  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

United  States  Steel  A  Carnegie  Corporation,  New  York  City. 

The  Van  Brunt  Mfg.  Co.,  Norieon,  Wis. 

Vermont  Marble  Co.,  Proctor,  Vt. 

Tin  Yiisima  Bndgt  A  lion  Co..  Roan<Ae,  Ya. 

Washington  Railway  and  Electric  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

WeDa  Fargo  A  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

Weston  Electric  Company,  New  York  City. 

Westinghoaae  Airbrake  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

J.  H.  WilliamB  Co. 

Wiachcstor  Repeating  Arms  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Delaware  A  Hudson  Railroad  Company. 

Baltimore,  Rocheatar  A  Pittsburgh  Railroad  Co. 

The  growth  of  this  movement  in  private  industry  in  recent 
years  is  an  indication  that  the  establishment  of  such  systems  is 
regarded  in  the  modem  industrial  world  as  sound  business,  and 
not  merely  philanthropy.  The  question  of  superannuation  is  one 
linked  with  the  study  of  efficiency  in  any  service.  Reduced  to 
its  simplest  terms,  a  retirement  and  pension  fund  is  an  insurance 
goaranteeing  against  want  in  old  age  and  providing  for  depend- 
ents in  case  of  death  while  in  service  or  after  retirement.  Employ- 
ment with  such  guaranties  is,  of  course,  much  more  attractive 
than  without  them  and  the  question  of  an  adequate  retirement 
system  is  one  which  ultimately  the  State  must  meet  and  solve  with 
justice  to  the  individual  and  to  the  public.  The  examination  of 
systems  in  operation  should  determine  not  only  whether  the  plans 
are  financially  sound,  but  also  whether  they  are  accomplishing 
the  desired  results  and  distributing  the  benefits  in  proportion  to 
the  service  rendered  by  the  individuals  and  whether  the  beneficia- 
ries are  doing  their  part  in  the  maintenance  of  the  funds. 

DATA  ON  PENSION  AND  EETIREMENT  FUNDS 

The  data  assembled  in  the  tabulations  made  a  part  of  this 
report  show  the  original  laws  with  the  sources  of  revenue,  the 
personnel  of  the  boards  of  trustees,  the  various  beneficiaries  and 
the  benefits  derived  from  the  original  statutes  and  from  amend- 
ments.    In  the  financial  operations  all  receipts,  expenditures  and 
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balances  are  shown  for  such  periods  as  the  somewhat  chaotic  con- 
dition of  the  accounts  permits.  With  one  or  two  exceptions,  the 
operations  of  all  the  funds  are  brought  down  to  December  31, 
1915.  A  careful  study  of  the  tabulations  will  show  that  the  same 
general  tendencies  obtain  in  all  of  these  funds  throughout  the 
State. 

Similar  Reports 

The  Commission  on  Pensions  of  the  City  of  New  York  has 
recently  issued  a  most  valuable  report  upon  all  of  the  pension 
systems  effective  there.  This  includes  detailed  studies  of  the 
I*olicemen's  Retirement  and  Pension  Fund  founded  in  1857,  the 
Fire  Department  Relief  Fund  founded  in  1871,  the  Teachers' 
Retirement  Fund,  the  Health  Department  Pension  Fund,  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York  Retirement  Fund,  the  City  of 
New  York  Employees'  Retirement  Fund  (Grady),  the  Depart- 
ment of  Street  Cleaning  Relief  and  Pension  Fund,  and  the  Retire- 
ment Funds  of  the  Supreme  Court,  First  and  Second  Depart- 
ments. All  of  these  funds  were  established  by  the  legislature  of 
this  State  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  conditions  of 
New  York  City  are  different  from  those  in  the  cities  of  other  parts 
of  the  State  except  in  their  magnitude  and  in  tliat  being  older, 
they  have  had  more  opportunity  to  work  themselves  to  their  logi- 
cal ends. 

The  Commissioner  of  Finance  and  Accounts  of  the  City  of 
Buffalo  has  very  recently  reported  to  the  Council  that  sound 
finance  requires  the  addition  of  nearly  five  million  dollars  to  the 
Policemen's  and  Firemen's  Pension  Funds  in  that  city.  A  report 
recently  made  upon  the  government  of  the  City  of  Rochester  by 
the  Rochester  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  indicates  the  same 
general  condition  there,  although  not  to  so  marked  a  d^ree. 

Legi^laiion  in  1916 

During  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  a  statute  was  passed 
retiring  on  one-half  pay,  with  a  maximum  pension  of  $1000, 
veterans  of  the  Civil  War  who  had  been  in  the  service  of  the 
State  in  civil  positions  for  ten  consecutive  years  or  more,  and  who 
had  reached  the  age  of  seventy  years.  No  appropriation  was  made 
for  the  pensions  thus  created,  which  however,  might  have  been 
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paid  with  one4ialf  the  salary  appropriated  for  the  positions 
vacated,  if  it  were  possible  to  employ  others  on  the  remaining  one- 
half  of  the  salary  to  fill  such  positions.  The  records  of  the  Com- 
troUer's  office  on  December  1,  1916,  show  that  there  have  been 
only  six  retirements  under  this  act,  without  pensions. 

Indian  AnnuUies  and  Miliiia  Pensions 

Indian  AnnuUies. — Included  in  the  investigations  of  this  Com- 
mittee are  two  funds  which  are  entirely  independent  of  the  civil 
service  of  the  State,  namely,  Indian  Annuities  and  Militia  Pen- 
sions. Indian  annuities  date  from  1797  and  are  based  on  treaties 
with  Indians.  In  1797  the  amount  of  these  annuities  aggregated 
$11,765.51.  Annuities  and  expenses  increased  gradually  from  that 
time  until  1841,  in  which  year  the  annuities  to  tribes  amounted 
to  $11,426.41,  incidental  expenses  to  agents  and  attorneys 
amounted  to  $27,111.15,  a  total  of  $39,289.23  for  that  year. 
From  1841  to  and  including  1912,  the  annuities  ranged  from  eight 
to  two  thousand  dollars,  since  which  year  the  total  annual  annui- 
ties have  been  $35,694.34,  $19,942.99,  $19,142.42,  for  nine 
months  of  1915,  $19,330.51,  and  for  four  months  of  1916, 
$5,700.25.  The  aggregate  of  these  annuities  since  1797  is 
approximately  $1,500,000. 

Militia  Pensions. —  Militia  pensions  date  from  1887.  These 
are  pensions  granted  to  members  of  the  State  militia  injured  in 
service  or  to  their  dependents  after  their  death,  from  injuries  re- 
ceived in  service.  In  1887  nine  pensions  aggregating  $1,062  were 
allowed.  The  maximum  number  of  pensions  paid  was  thirty-seven 
in  1913,  aggregating  $9,706.56.  The  total  cost  to  the  State  on 
these  militia  pensions  has  been,  up  to  December  31,  1915,  $169,- 
318.28. 

The  Laws  of  1916,  chapter  470,  amend  the  law  to  read  as 

follows: 

"Members  of  the  militia,  wounded  or  disabled  in  the  service 

of  the  State  in  cases  of  riot,  breach  of  the  peace,  resistance  of 

process,  invasion,  insurrection  or  imminent  danger  thereof,  or 

whenever  called  upon  in  aid  of  civil  authorities,  shall  be  taken 

care  at  and  provided  for  at  the  expense  of  the  State  and  any 

member  who  has  been  so  disabled  as  above  or  while  engaged  in 

any  parade,   drill,  encampment  or  inspection,  shall,  upon  proof, 
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be  placed  on  the  roll  of  invalid  pensioners  of  the  State,  and  shall 
receive  a  like  pension  as  under  the  United  States,  and  if  he  dies, 
Ihe  widow,  minor  children  or  dependent  mother  shall  receive  such 
pension." 

The  Laws  of  1916,  chapter  609,  add  section  219-a  to  the  Mili- 
tary Law,  as  follows : 

''Any  office  in  the  national  guard  or  naval  militia  ^o  has  been 
a  conmdasicffied  officer  in  active  service  for  twenty-five  years  and 
who  for  fifteen  years,  active  service,  immediately  preceding  retire- 
meat,  reserved  a  salary  for  performing  military  or  naval  duty, 
asiil  has  been  dep^ident  on  such  compensation  for  support,  shall 
reeeive  annually  from  date  of  retirement  on  reaching  sixly-fimr 
years  of  age,  on  own  application,  and  during  time  he  lemains  on. 
retired  list,  75  per  cent,  of  annual  compensation  paid  him  at  date 
of  retirement" 

PRESENT  RETIREMENT  FUNDS  FOR  CIVIL  EMPLOYEES  OF  STATE 

Banking  Department 

Laws  of  1914,  chapter  369,  section  16,  provides  for  retirement 
on  one-half  pay,  of  deputies,  clerks  and  examiners  who  have  served 
twenty  years  in  the  Banking  Department  and  have  become  physi- 
cally or  mentally  incapacitated.  Payment  to  be  made  out  of  funds 
"  appropriated  to  the  department."  To  date,  there  have  been  no 
benefits  given  through  this  act. 

State  Hospital  Employees'  Retirement  Ftmd 

This  fund  was  established  in  1912.  Details  of  administration 
have  been  worked  out  with  care  but  no  expert  actuarial  study  waa 
made  before  the  establishment  of  the  fund.  Detailed  information 
as  to  this  fund  will  be  found  in  the  tables. 

Teachers'  Retirement  Ftmd 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  law,  there  have  been  a  State 
Teachers'  Betirement  Fund  and  a  Teachers'  Eetirement  Fund 
covering  various  cities  and  counties  of  the  State.  Undar  the  later 
provisions  of  the  law,  however,  many  of  these  loeal  funds  have 
been  transferred  to  the  State  fund.  Local  funds  now  operating 
independently  of  the  State  fund  are  found  analyzed  with  the  otiier 
funds  in  the  cities  of  Albany,  Buffalo,  CcAoes,  Mount  Vernon, 
New  York  City,  Rochester,  Troy  and  Westchester  county. 
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The  State  fund  has  beea  administered  vety  carefully  and  is 
upon  the  mcMst  satisfactory  hasis  af  all  the  systems  analyzed. 

Supreme  iJourt  Employees'  Retirement  Fund 

The  LawB  of  1911,  chapter  855,  provided  for  the  retirement  of 
derks,  aasistaivt  elerks,  stenographers,  libraidans  and  attendants  of 
the  Appellate  Division,  First  Department,  or  the  Supreme  Court, 
First  Judicsial  District,  or  any  court  consolidated  therewith,  after 
twenty-five  years  of  service,  and  upon  pfayaieal  or  mental  incapa- 
city; pajmemto  to  be  fixed  by  Aippellate  Division,  to  continue  for 
Kjle,  siid  in  aoo  case  te  esoeed  one-half  salary.  The  law  was 
amendsd  so  -that  the  above  may  be  retired  frem  ihe  Appellate  Divi- 
sion, First  Department,  or  the  Supicme  Court,  First  Judicial 
Disteiot,  «r  any  court  consolidated  therewith,  after  twenty  years  of 
servioe,  for  pitysieal  or  mental  disability,  or  after  twenty-five  years 
of  service  on  own  application.  Pensioners  must  have  contributed 
1  per  cent,  of  salary  to  fund.  In  1913,  an  amendmoit  was  passed, 
bringiBg  in  employees  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Second  and  Ninth 
'Judicial  Districts,  or  the  Second  Department,  and  in  1914  an 
amendment  bringing  in  employees  of  the  Third  and  Fourth  De- 
partments of  the  Appellate  Division  was  passed.  These  latter  are 
required  to  contribute  1  per  cent,  of  salary.  The  law  was  amended 
in  1915  to  include  honorably  discharged  soldiers  and  sailors  of 
the  Cwil  War  who  have  reached  seventy  years  of  age  and  have 
served  continuoualy  in  these  capacities  for  fifteen  years.  The  fund 
is  also  augmented  by  budget  appropriations  for  pensions  for  Su- 
preme Court. 

Methods  of  Financing  and  Income 

The  following  observation  of  the  Commission  on  Pensions  of 

^ew  York  City^  upon  conditions  there,  applies  to  the  estaUish- 

ment  of  practically  every  retirement  system  throughout  the  State : 

"  LtLck  of  knowledge  of  the  acteat  of  future  obligatioois  and 

ohUque  methods  of  financing  fund  requirements  were  the 

main  chaJMtcteristLcs  in  the  establishment  of  the  city's  pension 

fsndL 

A  xough.  ^eas  was  first  made  of  the  probable  amounts  re- 
quired to  loaet  currently  maturing  pension  claims  for  a  few 
years    ahead.      The  next   step   was   to    assume   that   these 

>  Part  I.  pp.  SO,  51. 
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demands  woiild  remain  stationary  forever  thereafter  or,  at 
worst^  increase  in  equal  ratio  with  the  annual  pajrolL  The 
goal  of  the  procedure  was  to  secure  an  income  preferably 
through  the  automatic  diversion  to  the  fund  of  more  or  less 
obscure  miscellaneous  city  revenues.  In  the  selection  of 
such  revenues  care  was  generally  taken  that  the  proceeds 
would  net  some  margin  of  safety  over  and  above  the  guessed 
annual  pension  demands. 

While  the  whole  procedure  deserves  condemnation,  its 
principal  fallacy  is  the  optimistic  expectation  of  a  stationary 
or  only  slightly  increasing  future  pension  charge.  The  per- 
sistence in  this  misconception,  even  to  the  present  day,  is 
imfortunate  and  surprising.  It  continues  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  future  disaster  or  newly  established  funds  and  greatly 
handicaps  the  introduction  of  sane  methods  of  financing  pen- 
sion' systems." 

It  is  evident  from  a  most  cursory  examination  of  the  tables  in 
this  report  that  none  of  these  pension  funds  was  established  with 
any  regard  for  actuarial  principles ;  that  with  the  single  exception 
of  the  Teachers'  Eetirement  Fund,  those  in  operation  for  more 
Ihan  a  few  years  are  drawing  more  and  more  heavily  from  the 
public  from  year  to  year  and  that  the  financial  condition  of  them 
all  will  undoubtedly  grow  less  satisfactory  as  the  number  of  bene- 
ficiaries increases.  In  other  words,  in  practically  every  case,  the 
"  future  disaster  "  referred  to  in  the  above  report  cannot  long  be 
delayed  unless  drastic  action  is  taken. 

Recommendations  as  to  Future  Action 

As  has  been  indicated,  this  Committee  has  not  had  the  fimds 
nor  the  working  staif  to  make  an  intensive  study  of  these  pension 
systems,  and  an  actuarial  investigation  of  the  funds  now  in  exist- 
ence, similar  to  that  conducted  by  the  Commission  on  Pensions  in 
N"ew  York  must  be  made  before  any  definite  constructive  pro- 
gram is  suggested.  The  Committee  recommends  that  before  any 
new  pension  legislation  is  attempted,  such  an  investigation  be  had 
in  order  that  the  present  funds,  as  well  as  any  added  funds  which 
the  State  may  provide  in  the  future,  may  be  put  upon  a  sound 
financial  basis. 
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LOCAL,  ACTS  RELATIVE  TO  PENSIONS 


Aabfom 


Bmgti^mton 


1914,  eh.  285 L.  1916,  eh.  324,  i  5 

1899,  eh.  554 

1903,  eh.  174 

1907,  eh.  341 

1911,  eh.  78 

1907,eh.414 

1910,  eh.  451 

1906,  eh.  185, 1 118 L.  1915.  ch.  541 

1906,  eh.  185,  i  64 

1910,  ch.  593, 1 64 


1912,  ch.  403. 
1915,  ch.  268. 


Buffak» 


Policemen. 


1914,  ch.  217, 1  277 

1915,  ch.  276 1916,  ch.  260, 

1914,  ch.  217,  {264 1916,  ch.  260, 

1914,  ch.  217,  I  295 


277 

254 


Note: 

fieaUy 


The   following  laws  relate  to  penmooB  in  Buffalo  and  have  not  been  speci- 
but  are  probably  superseded  by  L.  1914,  ch.  217. 


Cohoes 


1889,  ch.  325 
1891,  ch.  105,  i  211 
1891,  ch.  105,  i  267 
1895,  ch.  137 
1897,  ch.  374  (private) 
1897,  ch.  161 

1897,  ch.  727  (private) 

1898,  ch.  144  (private) 

1899,  ch.  702 
1901,  ch.  564 


1902,  ch.  551 

1904,  ch.  395 

1905,  ch.  181 

1910,  ch.  255 

1911,  ch.  849 

1911,  ch.  487 

1912,  ch.  198 

1914,  eh.  231 
1914,  ch.  292 


1908,  ch.  332. 


Polioemen 


Teachem 


FulUm 


1906,  ch.  477,  i  184 

1910,  ch.  662,  5  18 

1900,  ch.  525 

1910,  ch.  468 

1912,  ch.  529 

1907,  ch.  86 (Me.-ged  with  State  Fund) 


1916,  ch.  455. 
1916  ch.  456. 
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Geneva 

Policemen 1^11,  oh.  dM . 

1916,  ch.  288 , 
Jamestown 

Policemen 1916,  ch.  292. 


Kingston 

PoUcemen 1909,  ch.  632,  §  2 

IWO,  ch.  6^,  §  14. 

1916,  ch.  mi 

Firemen m6,  ch.  611,  {  31. 

Lockport 

Firemen 1916,  ch.  429 


Mt.  Vernon 

Firemen 1914,  ch.  432 

Policemen 1902,    ch.    375;    am.    by 

1904,  ch.  469.... 
Teachers  and  other  em- 
ployees of  the  board  of 

education 1909,  ch,  92 

1913,  ch.  44 

Nassau  County 

Teachers 1910,  ch.  407 (Merged  with  SUte  Fund) 

1911,  ch.  692 

Newburgh 

Policemen 1907,  ch.  205 

1915,  ch.  205 

New  Rochelle 

Firemen 1910,  ch.  659,  {  348 

Policemen 1904,  ch.  268 

1910,  ch.  559,  §  330 
New  York  City 

Firemen City  charter (Laws   1897,   ch.   378   as 

reenacted  by  Laws  1901, 
ch.  466),  §§  188,  sub.  10, 
789,  790 

1904,  ch.  577 

1907,  ch.  639 

1911,  ch.  34 (Private) 

1912,  ch.  457 

Policemen City  charter,  §5  351-357. 

1885,  ch.  486 ("  Cities  having  a  popula- 

1897,  ch.  378 tion  of  over  one  mil- 
lion ") 

1903,  ch.  437 

1904,  ch.  512 

1904,  ch.  626 

1905,  ch.  516 


P£N6IOK    A^D  HeTI&E^CENT    FxTKDS 


Xctt  York  City—Conduded 
Policemen 


Teachers. 


Health    department     etn- 
pioyees 


Street  cleaners 

Munidpal  employees  (ex- 
cept firemen,  policemeni 
teachers,  health  depart- 
ment employees  ajid  in- 
stnictors  in  the  college 
of  the  City  of  New  York) 


1907,  ch. 

1909,  ch.  585 (Private) 

1914,  ch.  460 

City  charter,  §  1092  1903,  ch.  661 

1901,  ch.  186  1907,  ch.  167 

1902,  ch.  530  1909,  ch.  505 

1903,  ch.  177  1914,  ch.  476 
1905,  ch.  107  1914,  ch.  479 

City    charter,    §$    1319- 

1324 

19a7,ch.373 

1907,  ch.  644 

1911,  ch.  839 


Municipal  court  justices, 


1905,  ch.  583. 

1911,  ch.  669. 

1912,  ch.  479. 
1916,  ch.  201. 
1011,  ch.  846. 

1913,  ch.  724. 


Niagara  Falls 

Firemen 1904,  ch.  390,  }  306. 

1906,ch.  260,  §6... 

BfllianMn 1906,  ch.  613 

pity  electrician 1911,  ch.  645,  }  18.. 


(Not  strictly  peDSJons  but 
to  serve  as  official  ref  • 
eree  for  life  at  a  salary 
of  15,000.) 


1916,  ch.  530,  §  167 
1916,  ch.  530,  i  141 


^^orth  Tonawanda 
Bremen 


1903,  ch.  38. 
1906,  eh.  37 . 


Osw^o 

^^remen  and  policemen. . .  1915,  ch.  575. 


(Not  primarily  pension, 
but  an  association  re- 
ceiving public  funds, 
among  whose  powers  is 
probably  that  of  giving 
pensions.) 


01«an 


Pbemen 1914,  ch.  436,  8  206 

1914.  ch.  4a^  5  206 

(Befniendnm  to  people  lost) 
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Port  Chester 

Folioemeii 1912,  eh.  205 

1914,  ch.  24 

Poughkeepaie 

Policemen 1907,  ch.  643 

1911,  ch.  655 

Teaehen 1902,  ch.  227 (Merged  with  SUte  Fund) 

Reniselaer  County 

Firemen 1913,  ch.  609 


Rochester 

Firemen 1907,  ch.  755,  {  336 

1911,  ch.  70 

1912,  ch.  54 

1908,  ch.  368,  i  6 

1912,  ch.  54 

Policemen 1907,  ch.  755,  §  335 

1912,  ch.  58 

1908,  ch.  368,  §5 

1912,  ch.  58 1916,  ch.  486,  5  6 

Teachers 1907,  ch.  755,  §  405 

Rome 

Policemen 1909,  ch.  321 


Saratoga  County 

Teachers 1910,  ch.  191 (Merged  with  State  Fund) 

Schenectady 

Firemen 1907,  ch.  182 

1911,  ch.  379 

Teachers 1907,  ch.  306 (Merged  with  State  Fund) 

1908,ch.ll6 

Policemen. 1907,  ch.  183 

Syracuse 

Firemen 1905,  ch.  683,  {  6-12 

Policemen 1892,  ch.  509 

1902,  ch.  537 

1905,  ch.  683,  i  1-5 

1911,  ch.  372 

Teachers 1897,  ch.  760 


Troy 

Firemen 1905,  ch.  488. 

1907,  ch.  266. 
Policemen 1904,  ch.  617. 

1910,  eh.  257. 
Teachers 1906,  ch.  305, 
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yiimm 1907,eli.l61 

1912,  eh.  345. 

I  Poficem«D 1906,  ch.  393. 

1906,  ch.  316. 
Watcrtown 

Pi^cemeo 1907,  ch.  258. 

1915,  ch.  53S. 
RwnieQ 1915,  ch.  538. 


WiwtcheBtcr  County 

Kwown 1913,  ch.  150 

TcMhcfi 1909.  ch.  431 

1911,  ch.  23 

1914,  ch.  366 

White  Plains 

PoBccmen 1911,  ch.  666 

1913,  ch.  661 

1915,  ch.  356 

Yoaken 

F^nmea 1908,  ch.  462,  art.  12 

1912,  ch.  308. 

Pofioemen 1908,  ch.  452,  art.  11 

Teseten 1908,  ch.  452,  art.  9,  S  IS. 

iployees 1913,  oh.  87 

(Teachera  fund  merged  with  State  Fund) 
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GENERAL  LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  PENSIONS 

(This  is  not  an  exhaustive  table  but  it  is  believed  that  it  contains  all  the  important 
local  statutes  of  the  State  upon  the  subject.) 

Militia  pensions 

Military  Law  (Cons.  Law,  ch.  36),  sees.  220-222. 
L.  1916,  ch.  470;  L.  1916,  ch.  609. 

Second  class  cities  pensions 

Second  Class  Cities  Law  (Cons.  Law,  ch.  53),  sec.  140. 

Indian  annuities 

Indian  Law  (Cons.  Law,  ch.  26),  sec.  20.  Refers  to  annuities 
paid  Indians  under  treaties.  These  treaties  are  also  re- 
ferred to  but  not  set  out  in  L.  1792,  ch.  63;  1847,  ch.  178; 
1849,  ch.  355;  1869,  ch.  635;  1889,  ch.  473;  1909,  ch.  255  and 
1913,  ch.  778. 

Banking  department 

L.  1914,  ch.  369,  sec.  16. 

State  hospital  employees 

L.  1912,  ch.  59;  L.  1915,  ch.  276;  L.  1916,  ch.  607. 

Teachers'  retirement 

Education  Law,  article  43-a  (as  amended  by  L.  1912,  ch.  393), 

article  43-b  (as  amended  by  L.  1914,  ch.  44), 
L.  1915,  ch.  614. 

Supreme  Court  employees 

L.  1911,  ch.  855;  L.  1912,  ch.  486;  L.  1913,  ch.  138;  L.  1914, 

ch.  497.  Provide  for  first  department. 
L.  1913,  ch  185.     Provides  for  second  department. 
L.  1914,  ch.  511.     Provides  for  third  and  fourth  departments. 
L.  1915,  ch.  557.     Provides  for  veterans  of  Civil  War. 

City  pensions 

L.  1913,  ch.  247.    Authorizes  any  city  to  provide  and  administer 

funds  for  pensions  and  annuities  to  officers  and  employees. 
L.  1914,  ch.  444,  sec.  48.    Provides  for  administration  of  such 
funds  under  commission  form  of  government. 

Volunteer  firemen's  pensions 

General  Municipal  Law  (Cons.  Law,  ch.  24),  sec.  205,  amended 
by  L.  1914,  ch.  400,  provides  a  pension  if  incapacitated  in 
duty,  at  same  rate  as  pensions  of  paid  fire  department  of 
same  city;  lump  sum  if  city  has  no  pension  fund.  On  death, 
pension  paid  to  relatives,  etc. 
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RETIREMENT  OF  JUDGES 

Jjegal  autliMU«ti<m  AnalysU  of  Imt 

Con.  Lows,  ch.  2D,  sec.  Provides  for  payments  of  one-half  salary  to  aay  judge  on  re- 
25.  moval  for  any  cause  not  including  moral  delinquency, 

maximum  $3,000.  Same  to  continue  until  end  of  term  or 
untU  death  or  70  years  of  age,  if  before  end  of  term. 

L.  1911,  ch.  229 Court  of  Appeals  judges,  after  retirement  because  of  age  limit, 

may  become,  by  signifying  their  willingness  to  the  Gov- 
ernor, referees  in  civil  actions  wherein  the  State  is  a  party 
or  the  Attorney-General  is  authorised  to  appear  or  prosecutes 
or  defends.    Salary,  16,000. 

L.  1905,  ch.  204 Provides  for  appointment  of  judges  of  first  department,  Appel* 

late  Division,  now  or  hereafter  in  office,  of  twenty  years  or 
more  serviee  in  courts  of  reeord,  who  tkM  at  65  or  over 
have  retired  by  expiration  of  term  or  resignation  or  by  age 
fimit  of  70  years,  as  offieial  referees  for  life,  to  hear  cases 
in  wfaidi  the  justice  making  the  order  shall  deem  expense 
riMndd  not  be  borne  by  parties.  Salary  to  be  same  as 
supreme  eonrt  judges,  to  be  paid  by  New  York  county. 
Disbursements  by  parties  if  court  so  directs. 

L.  1906,  ch.  186 Authorises  referee  to  select  stenographers,  to  be  paid  by  New 

York  county  at  ten  cents  per  folio. 

L.  1908,  eh.  379 Makes  changes  (immatedal)  in  compensation. 

Ik  1911,  oh.  844 Extends  proviak>nB  of  Laws  1915,  chapter  204,  to  former  judge 

or  judges. 

L.  1911,  ch.  62 Extends  provisioos  of  Laws  1905,  chapter  204,  to  any  former 

judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  and  justice  of  Supreme 
Court,  who  shall  have  served  as  such  judge  or  justice  for 
eight  years  or  more  in  the  fint  judicial  district  and  who 
after  such  service  retired  before  the  expiration  of  his  term 
because  be  has  arrived  at  the  age  of  70  years. 

L  1913,  ch.  722 Provides  for  appointment  of  any  justice  or  former  justice  of 

the  city  court  or  New  York  city,  who  shall  have  served  as 
justice  for  sixteen  years  or  more  and  who  shall  have  retired 
by  reason  of  resignation  or  expiration  of  term,  as  official 
referee  in  the  first  department  of  the  Appellate  Division, 
to  hear  any  matter  in  Supreme  Court,  Surrogate's  Court, 
or  City  Court,  where  the  expense  is  not  to  be  borne  by  the 
parties.  Salary  same  as  Supreme  Court  judges,  to  be  borne 
by  county  of  New  York. 

L.  1913,  ch.  724 Plrovides  for  appointment  of  judges  of  Municipal  Court  of 

City  of  New  York,  as  official  referees,  after  twenty  years 
service,  no  age  requirement.    Salary  to  be  paid  from  Munic- 
ipal Court  of  Manhattan. 
(This  analysis  appears  under  the  New  York  City  Retirement 

Funds) 
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Retirement  or  Judges — Concluded 

Legal  authorisation  AnalysiB  of  law 

L.  1912,  ch.  323 Extends  provisions  of  statute  to  second  department,  with 

same  requirements  as  to  age,  length  of  service,  etc.  Same 
salary  as  first  department,  to  be  charged  back  to  counties 
of  the  second  department. 

L.  1915,  ch.  270 Appellate  Division  may  appoint  as  official  referee  a  justice  of 

the  City  Court  of  New  York,  who  has  held  office  sixteen 
yean  or  more  and  who  shall  retire,  at  17,500  per  year.  No 
fees  to  be  paid  as  referee  except  disbursements.  Official 
stenographer  to  act  with  no  charge  to  parties. 

L.  1915,  ch.  224 Fixes  fees  of  stenographer  at  ten  cents  per  folio,  to  be  paid 

by  county  of  New  York,  if  in  first  department,  or  by  county 
where  action  is  brought,  if  in  second  department. 

L.  1916,  ch.  262 Amends  official  referee  act  by  including  Justices  of  the  third 

and  fourth  departments  and  adding  any  former  judge  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  and  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  who  shall  have  served  as  such  judge  or  justice  for 
twenty-eight  years  or  more  in  the  first  judicial  district  and 
who  has  reached  the  age  of  70  years.  Adds  to  conditions 
"  who  has  served  not  lees  than  twenty-five  years  in  a  court 
of  record  of  which  fourteen  years  was  in  the  Supreme  Court." 
Provides  for  compensation,  that  County  of  New  York  shall 
pay  to  referees  of  the  first  department,  that  Comptroller 
shall  pay  referees  of  second  department  and  charge  back 
to  the  counties.  Comptroller  shall  pay  referees  of  the  third 
and  fourth  departments  an  amount  equal  to  two-thirds  of 
the  salary  of  referees  of  the  first  department. 

Under  these  statutes,  the  following  former  judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  qualified 
and  are  now  acting  as  official  referees: 

Albert  Haight. 
Irving  G.  Vann. 
John  Clinton  Gray. 

And  the  following  in  the  Appellate  Division: 

First  department:       Henry  A.  Gildersleeve. 

John  J.  Freedman. 

Roger  A.  Pryor. 

Abraham  R.  Lawrence. 
Second  department:    Josiah  T.  Marean. 

William  B.  Dicker. 
Fourth  dq^artment:   Pardon  C.  Williams. 
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ANALYSIS    OF  SUPREME  COURT  EMPLOYEES' 

RETIREMENT  FUND 

anthcaiaation  Analysis  of  Uw 

L.  1911,  eh.  855 AppeiUte  Divisioa,  first  dflfNurtmeDt,  may  retire  a  clerk, 

asBistani  derk,  stenographer,  librarian,  attendant  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  first  judicial  district,  or  any  court  con* 
tolidated  with  it,  upon  physical  or  mental  incapacity  after 
service  of  twenty-five  years  at  annual  pasrments  to  be  fixed 
by  the  Appellate  Division,  not  to  exceed  one-half  salary. 
Payments  to  continue  for  life. 

L.  1912,  ch.  486 Adds  to  beneficiaries  any  one  who  has  had  chaifc  of  the  records 

of  any  such  court  in  the  office  of  the  derk  of  New  York 
county.  Changes  the  time  of  service  to  fifteen  years  in  one 
or  mcMre  of  above  positions  and  ten  years  or  more  con- 
tinuously  in  one  or  more  of  such  positions  or  in  any  depart- 
ment or  office  of  the  State,  County  or  City  of  New  York. 

L.  1913,  ch.  IdS Changes  time  of  service  above  from  fifteen  years  to  twelv^ 

and  one-half  years,  and  twelve  and  one-half  years  or  moi^ 
continuously  in  one  or  more  of  such  positions,  etc. 
Adds  section  2: 

Any  one  employed  f<nr  twdve  and  one-half  years  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  twelve  and  one-half  years  in  any  other 
court,  department  or  office  of  the  State,  County  or  City, 
and  thirty  years*  aggregate  service,  shall  be  retired  upon 
his  own  application,  but  must  contribute  one  per  cent,  of 
his  salary  and  signify  his  intuition  in  writing  to  take  advan- 
tage of  act. 

li.  1914  ch.  4^ Appellate  Division,  first  department,  nuiy  retire  any  clerk, 

assistant  clerk,  clerk  to  justice,  stenographer,  typewriter, 
interpreter,  librarian,  assistant  librarian,  assistant  crier, 
tdephone  operator  or  attendant  who  shall  have  served  as 
such  in  the  Appellate  Division,  first  department,  or  Supreme 
court,  first  district,  or  any  court  consolidated  with  it,  or  as 
^>pointee  of  a  justice  or  court,  or  who  has  had  charge  of 
the  records  of  any  such  court  in  the  County  Clerk's  office 
of  New  York  County,  who  becomes  physicially  or  mentally 
incapacitated  for  further  performance  of  his  duties,  after 
twenty  years  of  service  or  ten  years'  continuous  service  in 
one  or  more  of  the  above  positions  and  shall  have  served  in 
one  or  more  positions  in  court,  State,  County  or  City  service, 
or  as  appointee  of  justice  or  court,  for  twenty  years  alto- 
gether. Annuity  fixed  by  Appellate  Division,  not  over 
one-half  average  annual  salary  for  two  years  preceding  re- 
tirement, for  life,  in  monthly  payments. 
Section  2.  Any  of  above  who  shall  have  served  as  such  in 
Appellate  Division,  first  department,  or  Supreme  Court, 
or  any  court  consolidated  with  Supreme  Court,  first  district. 
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Analysis  op  Supreme  Court  Employees'  Retirement  Fund  — 
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Legal  authorization  Analysis  of  law 

or  appointee,  etc.,  as  above,  for  twenty-five  years  or  for 
twelve  and  one-half  years'  contimious  servioe  in  one  or  taote 
of  above  positions  and  shall  have  served  in  one  or  more 
positions  in  court,  State,  County  or  City  service,  or  as  ap- 
pointee of  judge  or  court,  for  twenty-five  years  altogether, 
riiall,  on  his  own  appUcation,  be  retired  on  the  same  terms. 
Any  one,  who  after  twenty  years,  loses  his  position  without 
fault  or  misMHuluct,  shall  be  retired  as  of  date  of  loss  of 
position,  provided  he  makes  application  for  reinstatement 
within  one  month  after  this  aot  takes  effect  and  shall  be 
awarded  as  many  twenty-fifths  of  one-half  average  salary 
as  he  has  served  years  in  the  aggregate.  Payments  of  above 
to  be  made  out  of  funds  for  department  and  applicant 
must  signify  in  writing,  intention  to  take  advantage  of  stat- 
ute.   Comptroller  is  custodian  of  fund. 

L.  1913,  ch.  185 Adds  section  117  to  Judiciary  Law,  as  follows: 

Any  clerk,  assistant  clerk,  stenographs,  interpreter,  librarian 
or  attendant  in  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  second  or  ninth 
judicial  districts  or  any  court  consolidated  with  the  Supreme 
Court,  may  be  retired  by  the  court  for  physical  <x  mental 
incapacity  after  service  of  twenty-five  years  or  more,  on 
annuity  not  to  exceed  one-half  annual  salary  as  determined 
by  average  salary  for  two  years  immediately  preceding  re- 
tirement. 

L.  1914,  ch.  511 Adds  section  118  to  Judiciary  Law  as  follows: 

Appellate  Division  in  the  third  and  fourth  departments  may, 
in  discretion,  retire  any  clerk,  deputy  clerk,  consultation 
clerk  of  Appellate  Division  or  stenographer  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  a  district  in  the  department,  for  physical  or  mental 
incapacity  after  twenty-five  years'  service  in  any  court,  or 
fifteen  years  in  Supreme  Court,  immediately  preceding  re- 
tirement, upon  annuity  not  over  one-half  average  salary 
determined  by  average  salary  for  two  years  immediately- 
preceding  retirement.  Present  employees  given  ninety 
days  within  which  to  give  notice  that  they  wish  to  take 
advantage  of  act,  in  which  event  one  per  cent,  is  deducted 
from  salary.  Comptroller  the  custodian,  who  pays  smnulties 
out  of  treasiu'y  and  charges  it  back  to  the  counties  of  resi- 
dence of  beneficiaries. 

L.  1915,  ch.  557 Adds  to  retirement  of  court  employees  the  following: 

Or  any  honorably  discharged  soldier  or  sailor  of  the  Civil 
War,  serving  as  such,  who  has  reached  70  years  of  age  and 
served  continuously  for  fifteen  years. 
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STATE  OF  NEW  YORK  —  RETIREMENT  FUND.  SUPREME  COURT  EM- 
PLOYEES,  APPELLATE  DIVISION,  THIRD  AND  FOURTH  DEPART- 
MENTS 

Bai«ancb  Shxkt,  Dscember  31|  1916 

Cah  |2,«68  22    ThMi  jucficial  department $129  64 

Fourth  judicial  d^artment 86  41 

Third  judicial  district 350  98 

Fourth  judicial  fiatrict 205  95 

Fifth  judicial  district 481  16 

Sixth  judicial  district 308  95 

Seveutii  judicial  district 395  13 

Eighth  judicial  district 709  96 

12,668  22  $2,668  22 

Opentums 

Contrihutioiw $158  66 

Interest  on  deposit 37  87 

$196  53 
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Prefatory  Note  to  Table  II 


In  submitting  the  following  financial  tabulations,  the  committee 
wishes  to  comment  on  the  responses  to  the  requests  for  this  in- 
fcvmation. 

From  some  cities  no  response  has  been  received  to  repeated  in~ 
quiiies  and  in  others  the  statements  were  so  inaccurate  as  to  be 
worthless.  Requests  for  corrections  have  been  ignored  and  the 
committee  decided  that  such  statements  only  as  are  accurate 
should  appear.  This  explains  the  absence  of  statements  of  the 
funds  of  several  cities,  analyses  of  which  appear  in  the  first 
tabulation. 
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State   of  New  York 


No.  31. 


IN      SENATE 


FSBBUABT  19,  1917. 


Preliminary  Report  of  Joint  Legialative  Committee 
appointed  to  Investigate  and  Examine  the  Laws 
in  relation    to    the   Distribution   and   Sale  ci 
so-called   Habit-forming  Narcotic  Drugs 


The  Joint  Legialative  Committee  appointed  to  investigate  and 
examine  the  laws  in  relation  to  the  distribution  and  sale  of  so- 
ealled  habit-forming  narcotic  drugs,  the  manner  in  which  such 
lavs  are  enforced  and  the  measures  to  be  taken  for  the  better 
enforcement  of  said  laws  submits  the  following  preliminary 
report: 

The  Committee  was  authorized  by  concurrent  resolution  of 
Senate  and  Assembly  in  April,  1916,  with  instructions  to  report 
by  February  1,  1917.  The  Committee  was  appointed  in  Sep- 
tember, 1916  and  met  for  organization  in  November,  1916. 
Under  concurrent  resolution  of  January  80th  and  Slst  the  time 
of  the  Committee  for  submission  of  its  report  was  extended  to 
March  1,  1917. 

The  Committee  has  held  public  hearings  in  New  York^  Brook- 
lyn, Buffalo,  Syracuse  and  Albany.  These  hearings  have  been 
weQ  attended  and  a  large  amount  of  testimony  has  been  taken 
and  many  valuable  suggestions  have  been  received  both  from  those 
charged  with  the  (tistribution  of  narcotic  drugs  and  those 
responsible  for  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  in  respect  to  the  sale 


3  [Senatk 

«fi<t  ttse  of  such  drags,  yonr  Committee  Aerefore  here^wishes  ta 
express  its  appreciation  for  such  co-operation  and  its  indebtedness 
to  members  of  the  Judges  and  Justices  Association  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  to  members  of  the  medical  profession  associated  in 
drug  addiction  work  in  the  great  penal,  charitable  and  correctional 
institutions  of  the  State  and  to  laymen  and  members  of  the 
phanaaceutieal  prolession  wiiot  aidei  in  ite  mvestigations. 

The  statements  prepared  for  the  Committee  of  Judges  and 
Justices  by  Dr.  Ernest  S.  Bishop  of  Xew  York,  and  submitted  to 
your  committee  through  the  courtesy  of  Judge  Cornelius  Collins 
of  the  Court  of  Special  Session,  New  York  city,  together  with 
reprints  of  Dr.  Bishop's  writings  on  the  subject  of  narcotic  drug 
addiction,  were  especially  useful  in  giving  your  Committee  insight 
into  existing  narcotic  conditions. 

Corroborating  testimony  regarding  the  problem  of  narcotic  drug 
addiction  also  was  offered  by  Drs.  Alexander  Lambert  of  New 
York  city,  Charles  Bosenwasser,  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  Jamea  F. 
Rooney  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Franklin  C.  Graham,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
and  George  E.  Petty,  Memphis,  Tenn.  Other  most  valuable 
testimony  was  put  in  evidence  by  Chief  Magistrate  McAdoo,  New 
York  city.  Judge  Cornelius  Collins,  New  York  city,  Judge  John 
F.  Brady,  Albany,  Commissioner  of  Correction  Burdett  Lewis, 
New  York  city  and  other  officials  and  prosecuting  officers  of  the 
State  and  city  of  New  York. 

The  evidence  adduced  by  the  hearings  of  your  Committee  shows 
that  the  problem  of  narcotic  drug  addiction  has  passed  all  bounds 
of  reasonaUe  comprehension  in  the  State  of  New  York  and  in 
the  United  States.  In  a  recent  report  promulgated  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Commission,  entrusted  by  the  State  Legislature  with 
investigation  of  drug  addiction  in  that  State,  it  was  estimated 
that  60,000  addicted  lived  within  its  confines. 

While  there  is  no  definite  data  at  hand  upon  which  to  base 
an  estimate  as  to  the  exact  number  of  drug  users  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  your  Committee  believes  that  at  least  100,000  people 
are  now  suffering  from  this  disease. 

The  vital  importanee  of  making  a  systematic  study  and  clasn- 
fieation  of  this  affliction  from  a  sociological  and  medical  stand- 
point can  not  therefore  be  overestimated  to  the  commonweahlt 
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Lack  of  TUideTstaiidiiig  and  appreciation  of  the  disease  of  nar- 
cotic drag  addictioTi  and  its  treatment  by  a  large  majority  of  the 
medieal  profesaioiL  haB  fostered  conditions  which  make  it  impos- 
sible to  determine  a  rational  procedure  for  treating  and  curing 
the  addicted  by  the  State  at  this  time. 

Such  absence  of  uniformity  of  opinion  has  worked  great  hard- 
ship upon  the  public  and  has  laid  the  narcotic  drug  addict  open  to 
misconception,  misunderstanding  and  medical  treatment  which,  in 
many  instances,  has  resulted  in  harm  rather  than  good. 

Evidence  offered  by  physicians  shows  that  many  addicts  have 
died  under  the  methods  of  treatment  existing  today  and  that  a 
lai^e  percentage  of  those  dischai^d  from  institutions  as  "  cured  '' 
are  driven  back  to  use  of  narcotics  through  unbearable  physical 
torture  induced  by  improper  withdrawal  of  their  drug. 

Evidence  from  physicians  was  adduced  which  denied  that  any 
cure  for  narcotic  drug  addictions  existed  in  any  of  the  private  or 
public  institutions  of  this  State.  Kvidence  from  other  eminent 
physicians  was  adduced  which  bore  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the 
disease  of  narcotic  drag  addiction  was  curable. 

The  difference  of  medical  opinion  existing  in  medical  circles 
regarding  this  vitally  important  question  should  l)e  made  the 
subject  of  a  thorough  and  searching  investigation  as  a  matter  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  the  welfare  of  a  large  number  of  people 
in  the  State  of  New  York. 

Tour  Committee  has  found  that  narcotic  drug  addiction  bears 
uo  relation  in  point  of  character  and  seriousness  to  any  other 
known  habit  induced  by  the  use  of  stimulants.  Narcotic  drug 
addicts,  according  to  evidence  adduced,  should  not  be  classed  with 
the  alcoholic  or  the  tobacco  addict  or  the  cocaine  habitue. 

The  constant  use  of  narcotics  produces  a  condition  in  the  human 
body  that  many  physicians  of  medical  authority  now  recognize 
as  a  definite  disease,  which  diseased  condition  absolutely  requires 
a  continued  administration  of  narcotics  to  keep  the  body  in  normal 
fauction  unless  proper  treatment  and  cure  is  provided. 

Withdrawal  of  the  drug  of  addiction  induces  such  fundamental 
physical  disorganization  and  unbearable  pain  that  addicts  are 
drivQi  to  any  extreme  to  obtain  narcotic  drugs  and  allay  their 
soffering  by.  self -administration. 
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Tefitimony  of  physicians  coming  in  contact  with  the  addicts 
and  statements  of  addicts  themselves  show  that  those  afflicted  with 
this  disease  express  every  desire  to  secure  humane  and  competent 
treatment  and  cure  and  that  most  narcotic  drug  users  are  willing 
to  undergo  physical  torture,  and  often  do  voluntarily  undergo  such. 
torture,  in  an  effort  to  be  rid  of  their  so-called  habit. 

In  the  present  chaotic  condition  of  medical  opinion  on  this 
subject^  it  is  impossible  for  the  addict  today  to  either  secure 
authentic  information  on  the  subject  of  his  disease  and  its  treat- 
ment, or  to  procure  at  the  hands  of  the  average  physician  com- 
petent treatment  for  his  malady. 

It  has  further  been  stated  by  competent  authorities  before  your 
Committee  that  drug  addiction  is  not  confined  to  the  criminal  or 
defective  class  of  humanity. 

This  disease,  however  contracted,  is  prevalent  among  members 
of  every  social  class.  Some  physicians  estimate  that  addicts  of 
the  so-called  underworld  are  far  outnumbered  by  unfortunate  drug 
users  drafted  from  social  circles  of  refinement  and  intelligence 
in  the  State  of  Kew  York,  who  have  become  addicted  to  the  con- 
stant use  of  narcotic  drugs,  but  who  are  able  to  hide  their  affliction 
from  the  public. 

The  attitude  of  the  public  toward  the  narcotic  drug  addict, 
fostered  by  the  increasing  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  the  criminal 
classes  and  by  the  apparent  lack  of  medical  help,  has  forced  such 
drug  users  to  keep  their  affliction  a  secret. 

This  necessity  in  turn,  your  Committee  finds  has  apparently 
contributed  to  the  existence  of  many  unsound  nostrums  for  the 
cure  of  narcotic  drug  addiction  and  many  private  institutions 
where  this  disease  is  purported  to  be  cured  which  exist  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  preying  upon  the  addict. 

State  investigation  and  regulation  of  such  cures  and  institu- 
tions is  recommended  by  your  Committee. 

Your  Committee  is  inclined  to  criticize  the  medical  profession 
for  its  lack  of  study  of  the  increasingly  important  subject  of 
narcotic  drug  addiction.  The  only  excuse  which  can  be  offered 
for  this  unfortunate  condition  lies  in  the  fact  that  there  has  not 
been  medical  appreciation  of  conditions  and  that  legislation,  both 
State  and  Federal,  has  forced  upon  the  physician  a  situation  for 
which  he  was  wholly  unprepared. 
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Your  Committee  believea  it  to  be  one  of  the  first  duties  of  the 
State,  in  dealing  ^with  this  grave  situation,  to  establish  a  supply 
of  narootic  drugs  to  ^wrliich  the  confirmed  addict  shall  have  aooess, 
.tmder  proper  State  regolatiouy  pending  the  establishment  of 
lational  and  recognized  scientific  treatment  for  his  disease. 

The  Comniittee  believes  that  of  even  greater  importance  is 
a  thoiou^  and  searching  investigation  of  all  phases  of  the  great 
proUem  of  narcotic  drug  addiction  existing  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  witk  the  definite  view  of  requesting  or  employing  servioes 
of  medical  experts  familiar  with  this  disease  and  evolving  from 
the  mass  of  contradictory  evidence  at  hand  some  order  and  classi- 
fication which  shall  point  to  competent  care  and  ultimate  cure. 

Searching  and  thorough  investigation  is  needed  in  order  to 
determine  and  establish  fundamental  and  recognized  elements 
and  principles  which  are  in  accord  with  existing  facts,  and  whidi 
diall  be  available  as  an  authoritative  foundation  for  the  guidance, 
decision  and  direction  of  those  dealing  with  the  addict,  and  for 
the  determination  of  honesty,  good  faith  and  intelligent  procedure 
in  those  undertaking  his  treatment  and  cara 

It  has  been  impossible  in  the  brief  time  afforded  your  Com- 
mittee adequately  to  study  the  various  treatments  given  in 
municipal.  State  and  private  institutions,  with  a  view  to  recom- 
mendations on  this  subject,  or  to  get  the  addicts'  full  story  or 
detailed  testimony  on  the  subject  of  narcotic  drug  use. 

Your  Committee  recommends  that  more  time  be  given  to  study 
conditions,  and  that  the  power  of  the  Committee  be  enlarged  to 
provide  for  an  investigation  and  examination  of  all  institutions, 
private  and  public,  attempting  or  claiming  to  treat  or  cure  narcotic 
drag  addictions. 

Tour  Committee  is  convinced  that  this  subject  is  of  such  yital 
importance  to  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York  as  to  justify 
this  procedure. 

Proper  and  humane  treatment  and  cure  should  be  provided  for 
the  addict  by  the  State  and  necesf^ry  legislation  enacted  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  narcotic  addiction. 

The  testimony  taken  by  your  Committee  shows  that  those 
chaiged  with  the  sale  and  distribution  of  narcotic  drugs  are  in 
flie  jnain  observing  the  law,  and  that  the  legal  diRtribution  of 
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iitidae  drugs  is  less  than  before  the  enactment  oi  existing  narcotic 
laws,  both  Federal  and  State. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  apparent  from  this  testimony  that 
piblic  consumption  of  narcotic  drugs  has  increased  to  an  alarming 
extent.  The  inevitable  conclusion  is  that  the  unfortunate  addict 
has  been  forced  to  and  does  obtain  his  supply  illegally. 

This  condition  arises  very  largely  from  the  fact  that  many 
physicians  and  pharmacists,  either  through  misunderstanding  of 
the  law  or  the  true  nature  of  the  addict's  disease,  have  refused 
to  prescribe  or  dispense  narcotic  drugs  to  the  sufferer. 

Your  Committee  contends  that  any  member  of  the  medical  or 
phannaceutical  professions  who  refuses  either  to  prescribe  or  to 
dispense  narcotic  drugs  to  the  honest  addict  to  alleviate  the  suffer- 
ing and  pain  occasioned  by  lack  of  narcotics  is  not  living  up  to 
the  high  standards  of  humanity  and  intelligence  established  by 
these  great  professions. 

In  the  opinion  of  your  Committee,  supplemental  remedial  legis- 
liEition  should  be  enacted  at  the  present  session  of  the  Legislature 
with  a  view  to  further  safeguarding  the  public  from  the  ravages 
of  narcotic  drug  addiction  and  providing  means  for  a  better  check 
trpon  the  narcotics  dispensed  in  New  York  State. 

Such  legislation  should  provide  for  a  more  complete  record  of 
narcotics  distributed  through  legal  mediums  to  the  public  in  the 
form  of  a  triplicate  order  blank  upon  which  physicians,  pharma- 
cists, veterinarians  and  dentists  shall  obtain  their  supply  of  nar- 
cotics from  manufacturers  and  jobbers. 

A  definite  form  for  these  blanks  should  be  established  by  the 
State  Department  of  Health  and  the  distribution  of  the  said 
blanks  should  be  under  the  authority  of  the  said  Department. 

Every  physician,  pharmacist,  veterinarian  or  dentist  ordering 
narcotics  in  quantity  should  be  required  to  keep  a  copy  on  a  form 
supplied,  stating  the  amounts  of  the  said  drugs  so  ordered  and 
the  date  when  the  order  is  entered. 

A  copy  of  this  official  order  blank  should  be  forwarded  to  the 
manufacturer  or  jobber  filling  such  order  and  another  copy  of  the 
said  order  should  be  forwarded  to  the  State  Department  of 
Health,  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  for  record  in  that  Department. 
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R^olatiotiB  regarding  the  inventory  and  accounting  of  nar- 
eotie  dsrangA  ahould  be  as  far  aa  possible  in  accord  with  the  provis- 
ionsofthepreseTit  so-called  Ilarrisoii  Law  now  on  the  statute  books 
of  the  federal  government,  so  that  excessive  clerical  labor  shall  not 
fall  upon  t)ie  medical  and  pharmaceutical  prof esaiona. 

Physiciana  and  pharmacists,  testifying  before  your  Committee, 
bave  endorsed  this  recommendation  as  one  that  will  help  the 
administrative  anthorities  of  the  municipal^  county  and  State 
governments,  to  run  down  and  prosecute  mal-practitioners  who 
violate  the  ethics  of  their  profession,  the  laws  of  the  State,  and 
the  mandates  of  humanity  bv  wilfully  propagating  and  perpetuat- 
ing narcotic  drug  addiction. 

Your  Committee  also  recommends  that  means  be  provided  for 
Ihe  gathering  of  statistics  upon  narcotic  drug  addiction  in  the 
State  of  New  Tork  and  the  registration  of  addicts  with  some 
central  department  of  the  State  government  for  the  purpose. of 
not  only  recording  these  unfortunate  persons,  but  of  offering  such 
advice  as  to  rational  treatment  and  cure  as  may  be  authentically 

brought  to  the  attention  of  the  State  in  the  future. 

Serious  objection  has  been  raised  to  this  procedure  by  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  profession  on  the  ground  that  such  registra- 
tion is  in  violation  of  the  ethical  standards  of  that  profession  and 
on  the  further  ground  that  proprietors  of  unsound  "  cures  "  for 
narcotic  drug  addiction  and  of  so-called  "  fake  "  sanitariums  for 
the  treatment  of  narcotic  drug  addiction  would  have  access  to  the 
record  recommended,  and  promote  trade  thereby  at  the  expense  of 
the  addict 

Your  Committee  recommends  that  the  department  of  the  State 
government  instructed  to  file  and  keep  such  addiction  records  be 
also  instructed  to  divulge  its  contents  only  to  the  proper  authori- 
ties charged  with  enforcement  of  the  law  in  the  municipal,  county 
and  State  governments. 

It  farther  submits  that  a  record  of  narcotic  drug  addiction  so 
kept  would  be  of  great  value  to  the  State  in  dispensing  knowledge 
as  to  the  true  nature  of  addiction  disease  and  in  bringing  to  the 
attention  of  the  addict  any  authentic  and  scientific  formula,  pro- 
cedure or  method  of  treatment  for  this  disease  that  may  be  evolved 
in  the  future. 
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Such  record  of  addicts  also  would  be  of  great  value  in  properly 
administering  the  proposed  drug  supply  reconunended  to  be  estab- 
lished by  the  State  for  the  use  of  confirmed  narcotic  drug  addicts 
in  another  part  of  this  report 

Having  in  mind  the  enlightened  classification  of  narcotic  drug 
addiction  as  a  definite  disease  and  not  a  vicious  '^  habit "  that  can 
be  broken  at  will,  brought  to  the  attention  of  your  Conunittee  by 
eminent  physicians,  it  is  further  recommended  that  the  present 

laws  providing  for  commitment  of  narcotic  drug  addicts  to  penal, 
correctional  or  charitable  institutions  be  amended  to  also  permit 
the  commitment  of  said  addicts  to  the  care  .of  a  reputable  phy- 
sician who  shall  be  found  to  be  conducting  his  affairs  in  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  the  established 
ethics  of  the  medical  profession,  provided  that  the  person  so  com- 
mitted shall  have  at  hand  sufficient  funds  to  defray  the  expense  of 
such  treatment. 

Your  Committee  submits  that  the  illicit  traffic  in  narcotic  drugs, 
fostered  by  the  absolute  need  of  the  addict  for  narcotics,  is  the 
greatest  evil  with  which  the  commonwealth  has  to  contend  at  the 
present  time  and  that  nmch  illicit  traffic  presents  a  real  and  in- 
creasing danger  of  spread  of  the  narcotic  drug  addiction  disease 
to  normal  persons  through  the  unlicensed  and  unregulated  dis- 
tribution of  such  drugs  by  irresponsible  persons. 

Your  Committee  submits  that  this  ill^al  traffic  in  narcotic 
drugs  is  promoted  by  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  public  health  laws 
of  adjacent  states  and  the  federal  government  in  relation  to  the 
regulation  of  sale,  manufacture  and  distribution  of  narcotic  drugs 
and  that  this  lack  of  legislative  uniformity  is  now  a  matter  calling 
for  the  gravest  consideration  of  the  governing  bodies  of  the  various 
states  of  the  union  and  of  the  federal  government. 

Officials  .charged  with  the  administration  of  the  law  in  the 
State  of  New  York  and  municipalities  thereof  have  testified  before 
your  -Committee  that  the  absence  of  uniform  Federal  and  State 
statutes  dealing  with  the  great  question  of  narcotic  drug  addiction 
and  the  manufacture,  distribution  and  sale  of  narcotic  drugs 
largely  invalidates  the  statutes  of  this  State  and  renders  increas- 
ingly difficult  the  apprehension  of  illegal  distributors  who  spread 
narcotic  drug  addiction  by  unlicensed  distribution. 
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It  is  reeonmieiided  by  your  Committee,  as  a  means  of  ameliorat- 
ing this  condition  as  far  as  possible  by  immediate  l^dation,  that 
the  preeeat  law  be  amended  to  indade  withia  its  scope  all  per- 
sons, not  daly  licensed,  physicians,  veterinarians,  dentists,  or  offi- 
cials of  private  or  pablic  institations  charged  with  the  treatment 
of  disease,  who  sball  aid  or  abet  or  assist  ia  aay  way  in  procaring 
naicotic  drags  other  than  throagh  the  r^alar  chaanels  for  dis- 
tribation  established  by  the  state,  and  that  sach  person  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

It  is  farther  reoommeaded  by  yoar  Committee  that  the  present 
law  be  amended  to  bring  within  its  scope  any  person  or  persons 
who  shall  procare  or  attempt  to  proeare  narcotic  drags  throagh 
false  representation  as  a  daly  licensed  physiciaa,  pharmacist, 
veterinarian,  or  dentist,  or  who  shall  forge  a  prescription  or  order 
for  these  drugs  and  that  such  a  person  shall  be  adjudged  guilty 
of  a  felony. 

It  has  also  been  su^ested  to  your  Committee  by  various  authori- 
ties in  the  State  of  New  York  charged  with  the  enforcement 
of  the  law  that  the  present  law  relating  to  the  use,  sale  and  dis- 
tribatioa  of  the  hypodermic  syringe  shoald  be  ameaded  to  reqaire 
the  issuance  of  a  certificate  to  any  person  asing  sach  an  implement 
and  not  a  duly  licensed  physician,  pharmacist,  veterinarian,  or 
roistered  nurse,  which  certificate  shall  entitle  its  holder  to  pos- 
session of  the  said  hypodermic  syringe  for  a  period  of  time 
required  for  its  legitimate  use  and  the  non-possession  of  which  cer^ 
tificate  shall  make  the  possessor  of  the  said  hypodermic  syringe 
amendable  to  prosecution  under  the  law  as  it  now  is  written  upon 
the  statute  books  of  the  State. 

Your  Committee  is  prepared  to  draft  legislation,  and  recom- 
mends the  passage  of  such  legislation  by  the  State  Legislature, 
embodying  the  points  set  forth  in  this  report  toward  the  end  that 
laws  may  be  enacted  by  the  l^islative  body  of  the  State  of  New 
York  which  shall,  so  far  as  possible,  restrict  the  manufacture,  sale 
and  distribution  of  narcotic  drugs  in  a  manner  that  will  prove 
beneficial  to  the  moral  and  physical  welfare  of  the  people  of  the 
State  of  New  York  and  also  take  into  grave  consideration  the 
needs  of  the  victim  of  narcotic  drug  addiction. 
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Your  Committee  doses  the  report  formulated  upon  its  helurings 
held  in  the  State  of  New  York  and  cities  thereof  with  reiteration 
of  its  opinion  that  constant  use  of  narcotic  drugs  by  an  increasing 
minority  of  the  people  of  this  State  is  a  matter  so  gravely  impor- 
tant to  the  welfare  of  the  commonwealth  that  it  merits  the  most 
serious  consideration  of  State  legislators  and  ofBeials  whose  duties 
include  the  promotion  of  moral  and  physical  good  health. 
A  copy  of  the  hearing  held  by  your  Committee  is  appended. 

GEO.  H.  WHITNEY,  Chairman, 
GEO.  R  BRENNAN, 
R  M.  PRANGEN, 
JOHN  J.  BOYLAN, 
MAURIQE  BLOCH, 

Members  of  Assembly. 


State   of  New  York 
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To  the  Clergy  of  New  York  State : 

Senator  Elon  R  Brown,  majority  leader  of  the  Senate  —  the 
de  facto  Senate  —  has  thrown  down  the  gauntlet  to  the  5,000 
ministers  of  the  State  who  stand  for  the  people's  right  of  self- 
gOYemment  on  the  liquor  question. 

This  man,  a  relic  of  the  stone-heart  and  bone-head  school  of 
politics,  a  snag  in  the  channel  of  human  progress,  scoffs  at  the 
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To  the  Clergy  of  New  York  State: 

Senator  Elon  R  Brown,  majority  leader  of  the  Senate  —  the 
de  facto  Senate  —  has  thrown  down  the  gauntlet  to  the  5,000 
ministers  of  the  State  who  stand  for  the  people's  right  of  self- 
government  on  the  liquor  question. 

This  man,  a  relic  of  the  stone-heart  and  bone-head  school  of 
polities,  a  snag  in  the  channel  of  human  progress,  scoffs  at  the 
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efforts  of  the  3,000  or  4,000  pastors  who  on  "  Concerted  Discus- 
sion" day  declared  for  advance  temperance  legislation.  He 
despises  the  preachers  who  do  not  insist  upon  their  rights,  but 
hates  those  who  do  and  resents  their  activity.  He  has  violated 
his  pledged  faith  on  this  question  and  is  amenable  only  to  pres- 
sure. HE  IS  WAVERING  NOW  AND  CAN  BE  FORCED 
INTO  LINE. 

The  situation  has  developed  into  a  square  issue  as  to  which 
exerts  more  influence  on  a  vital  moral  question,  Senator  Brown  or 
5,000  New  York  State  preachers.  If  Senator  Brown  gets  away 
this  time  with  his  sop  program  of  higher  liquor  tax  instead  of 
popular  freedom,  then  Christian  citizenship  will  be  at  a  sad  disr- 
count  in  this  State.  If  5,000  Christian  ministers,  with  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  and  the  Lord  of  Hosts  on  their  side,  allow  Elon 
R.  Brown  to  throw  them  down  it  is  because  non-conductor  has 
been  interposed  or  communication  has  been  cut  between  them 
and  their  supposed  source  of  power. 

Twice  this  man  has  sold  out  the  self-government  birthright  of 
the  people  of  this  State  for  a  mess  of  increased  liquor-tax  pottage. 
But  he  cannot  succeed  in  consummating  for  the  third  time  what 
the  Scripture  calls  a  ^^  covenant  with  death  and  an  agreement 
with  hell "  unless  the  preachers  of  the  State  fall  down  on  their 
job. 

For  particulars  read  the  American  Issue  this  week,  which  gives 
special  attention  to  Senator  Brown  and  does  not  mince  words. 
Even  if  Senator  Brown  is  willing  to  assume  responsibility  for  the 
physical,  mental  and  moral  havoc,  the  ruined  men,  wrecked 
homes,  heart-broken  women  and  blighted  children  due  to  the 
liquor  traffic,  it  is  up  to  iJhe  Christian  ministry  to  see  that  he  shall 
not  be  permitted  to  assume  it  at  the  expense  of  humanily. 

Tours  to  strike  in  the  name  of  Him  who  drove  the  money 
changers  out  of  the  temple, 

(Signed)     WILLIAM  H.  ANDERSON, 

8taie  Supertntendent. 

P.  S. —  See  full  detailed  suggestions  enclosed. 

Our  main  bualness  Is  to  prepare  for  National  Prohibition  by  securing,  for  all 
unite  less  than  the  state,  the  "Optional  Prohibition  REMONSTRANCE  Bill/' 
which  will  liberate  the  WOMEN  as  well  as  the  men  of  New  York  State,  8,000,000 
of  whom  In  cities  have  no  voice  whatever,  and,  for  the  state  as  a  whole,  a  Pro- 
hibition Amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
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DETAILED  SXJCGSSTIONS  PROM  THE  ANTI-SALOON 
LEAGUE  FOK  BRINGING  PRESSURE  ON  ELON  R 
BROWN,  MAJORITY  LEADER  OP  THE  STATE 
SENATE,  IN  BKHALP  OP  ADVANCE  TEMPERANCE 
LBGISI.ATION 

The  accompanying  letter  is  being  sent  to  the  newspapers  of 
the  State,  \)ecau8e  the  mere  fact  that  the  League  is  sending  such 
a  statement  to  aTl  the  pastors  of  the  State  is  newa,  and  may  secure 
some  publicity  i^hich  will  help  create  public  sentiment  and  rein- 
force the  efforts  of  the  pastors. 

In  addition  to  the  main  story  in  The  American  Issue  for  this 
week  your  attention  is  also  called  to  the  story  reprinted  from  the 
Brooklyn  Times,  which  shows  that  the  pastors  are  doing  thorough, 
intelligent,  effective  work  and  doing  it  generally,  and  that  it  ia 
beginning  to  produce  results. 

But  the  enemy  is  so  desperate  and  resourceful  and  has  so  many 
secret  strings  on  men  that  we  must  have  far  more  than  an  ordi* 
nary  margin  of  safety.  We  have  an  unusual  conjunction  of  (1) 
desperate  danger,  making  this  a  real  emergency;  (2)  a  clear, 
simple,  single  issue  and  a  perfectly  plain  target;  (3)  tremendous 
immediate  benefits  at  stake.  The  campaign  strategy,  therefore, 
IB  to  FOCUS  ON  SENATOR  BROWN. 

The  letters  and  tel^rams  should  continue  to  pour  in  to  Sena- 
tor Brown,  of  course,  not  only  from  the  pastors  but  from  other 
men.  If  he  receives  28,000  to  50,000,  so  much  the  better,  and, 
besides,  the  effect  is  splendid  upon  those  who  send  them.  These 
should  come  immediately,  while  he  is  wavering,  and  shake  his 
faith  in  his  little  sop  of  increased  taxation  and  reduction  scheme 
as  a  means  of  fooling  the  people. 


A  Community  Demonstration  Is  Needed 

But  we  want  something  much  more  far-reaching  in  its  effect 
than  letters:  something  that  also  makes  a  demonstration  at  home 
and  challenges  attention  and  builds  a  back-fire  and  gets  reflex 
action  upon  the  Senator. 

Every  pulpit  in  the  State  that  is  a  free  moral  agency  should 
have  a  deliverance.  This  should  be  furnished  to  the  local  papers. 
Make  it  very  short  or  the  paper  will  cut  the  heart  out  of  it.  Just 
put  over  the  fact  that  Elon  R.  Brown  is  the  one  man  holding  up 
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temperance  l^iBlation  and  bloddng  the  moral  sentiment  of  the 
State.  It  is  not  necessary  to  take  the  whole  sermon  hour.  It  can 
be  done  in  five  minutes  —  yes,  even  in  three  minutes  —  in 
advance  of  the  sermon,  including  an  exhortation  to  your  men  to 
telegraph  and  write  letters.  If  you  have  some  short  resolutions 
for  the  congregation  to  adopt,  so  much  the  better.  The  Men's 
Class  ought  to  adopt  resolutions.  This  ought  to  be  done  NEXT 
Sunday,  the  18th,  if  possible,  and  not  later  than  the  25th. 

Better  than  this,  or  better  yet,  as  supplementing  this,  the 
churches  in  a  neighborhood  should  write  in  a  "  MASS  TEM- 
PERANCE INDIGNATION  MEETING  "  to  "  protest  against 
the  high-handed  action  of  Senate  Majority  Leader  Elon  R.  Brown 
in  blocking  temperance  legislation,^'  This  probably  cannot  be 
done  next  Sunday,  but  can  be  arranged  for  the  25th.  If  it  is  not 
possible  to  have  a  union  evening  service  with  the  congregations 
uniting  and  with  the  various  pastors  and  perhaps  a  layman  or 
two  making  short  speeches,  the  same  effect  and  the  same  publicity 
can  be  secured  by  having  a  special  Sunday  afternoon  meeting  on 
the  25th  inst. 

Mass  Meeting  and  Resolutions 

We  emphasize  the  25th  because  it  is  the  Sunday  before  the 
first  hearing.  The  special  meeting  ought  to  be  thoroughly  adver- 
tised during  the  week  before  and  strongly  announced  at  the  morn- 
ing services  that  day  —  first,  to  get  out  a  crowd;  second,  for  the 
effect  on  the  community.  Then  the  newspapers  should  be  fur- 
nished with  reports  in  case  they  do  not  send  special  representa- 
tives. The  advance  advertising  and  the  subsequent  reports  should 
play  up  the  fact  that  it  is  an  indignation  meeting  and  mention 
Senator  Brown's  name.  At  such  special  meetings  stirring  resolu- 
tions should  be  passed  AND  PUBLISHED  covering  the  point 
that  an  increase  in  the  liquor  tax  and  some  reduction  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  saloons  will  not  satisfy  the  demand  for  self-government 

The  resolutions  will  be  still  more  effective  if  they  COMMEND 
THE  GOVERNOR  at  the  same  time  they  condemn  Senator 
Brown.  In  addition  to  local  publication  copies  should  be  sent 
Senator  Brown,  Speaker  Sweet  and  the  Governor.  If  the  resolu- 
tion has  a  heading  showing  the  sort  of  meeting,  the  place  and  the 
date  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  send  any  letter  with  it. 
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Comniittees  of  Leading  Republicans  to  Visit  Albany 

A  telegram  from  Rev.  Oharles  S.  Robertson  announces  that  the 
churches  of  the  city  of  Fulton^  Oswego  County,  have  appointed 
a  committee  of  twelve  leading  Republicans  to  go  to  Albany  and 
call  on  Senator  Brown  and  Speaker  Sweet  in  behalf  of  the 
Optional  Prohibition  Remonstrance  Bill. 

This  is  absolutely  splendid.  Nothing  could  be  better.  Nearly 
every  community  can  send  a  committee  of  from  two  to  twelve 
men.  Most  churches  can  send  at  least  one  man.  If  upward  of 
a  thousand  leading,  representative  Republican  voters  of  standing 
and  influence  in  their  communities  —  petitions  in  boots  —  grim, 
earnest,  potential  propagandists  when  they  get  home  —  come  to 
Albany  the  effect  will  be  absolutely  irresistible.  There  need  be 
no  special  effort  to  get  them  there  all  at  once  for  there  will  be 
enou^  at  any  one  time  to  make  it  impressive  anyhow. 

If  such  a  committee  is  appointed  a  telegram  should  be  sent  to 
both  Senator  Brown  and  Speaker  Sweet  that  a  committee  of 
Republicans  has  been  appointed  to  come  to  Albany  and  call  upon 
them  in  behalf  of,  etc.  This  impresses  them  TWICE.  Tele- 
grams at  the  same  time  should  be  sent  to  the  local  Senator  and 
Assemblyman  asking  them  to  make  appointments  with  Senator 
Brown  and  Speaker  Sweet,  respectively,  to  See  the  committee 
bom  home.  Then  when  the  committee  comes  it  should  go  direct 
to  the  Capitol  and  ask  for  the  local  Senator  and  Assemblyman 
and  ask  them  to  lead  the  way  to  their  respective  presiding  officers. 
Both  should  be  called  upon,  but  if  there  has  to  be  any  choice 
Senator  Brown  deserves  first  attention.  In  case  of  a  large  com- 
mittee it  might  be  well  to  divide  up  and  go  after  both  officers 
inunediately,  each  half  impressing  upon  the  man  upon  whom  it 
calls  that  the  other  half  is  over  in  the  other  House. 

Publish  the  Names  in  the  Local  Papers 

If  such  a  committee  is  appointed,  that  fact,  with  the  names 
of  the  committee,  should  be  published  in  the  local  papers,  with 
the  statement  that  they  are  going  to  Albany.  This  magnifies 
them  and  increases  the  possibility  of  influence  on  the  part  of  these 
men.  Further,  they  will  appreciate  it  and  if  they  give  up  their 
time  they  are  entitled  to  the  notice  and  distinction.  The  impres- 
sion of  such  proceedings  upon  the  little  politicians  at  home  will 
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be  tremendous.  There  will  likewise  be  a  strong  impdresaum  made 
upon  the  newspapers.  You  may  then  be  able  to  get  the  newspaper 
to  come  out  editorially  condemning  obstruction  tactics.  If  you 
can  get  in^to  the  speeches  or  reports  of  your  meetings  or  resolu- 
tions something  to  the  effect  that  Senator  Brown  is  jeopardizing 
the  Bepublican  party  by  blocking  the  moral  element,  so  much 
the  better.  Further,  it  will  have  a  splendid  educational  effect  in 
your  conmiunity  to  have  it  made  clear  that  the  demand  for  self- 
government  cannot  be  satisfied  by  any  tax  increase  or  reduction 
in  the  number  of  saloons. 

Don't  Argue  Technicalities  —  Emphasize  the  General  Principle 

Let  it  be  published  that  the  conamittee  is  going  down  in  behalf 
of  the  OPTIONAL  REMONSTRANCE  BILL  and  the  State 
Prohibition  Amendment.  Let  the  men  of  the  committee  so  inform 
Senator  Brown  and  the  Speaker.  However,  advise  your  men  that 
it  is  not  necessary  for  them  to  argue  about  this.  If  objection  is 
made  —  if  Senator  Brown,  for  example,  undertakes  to  confuse  the 
delegation,  as  these  liquor  legislators  sometimes  do  —  advise  your 
men  to  say: 

"  We  are  here  in  a  representative  capacity.  Our  people  want 
THIS  legislation.  You  are  here  charged  with  responsibility  for 
action.  If  you  give  the  people  something  good  and  genuine,  some- 
thing which  is  real  relief,  and  will  let  them  settle  the  liquor  ques- 
tion for  themselves,  and  do  not  try  to  put  them  off  with  a  mere  tax 
increase  or  some  reduction  in  the  number  of  saloons,  the  people 
will  be  reasonabla" 

This  will  let  your  men  take  a  position  which  is  tenable,  com- 
fortable and  dignified.  It  gives  the  benefit  of  making  upon  these 
presiding  officers  the  impression  that  the  committee  is  both 
friendly  and  reasonable. 

Mention  A.  S.  L.  as  Your  Agency 

If  in  your  meetings,  in  your  publication  and  in  the  statements 
of  your  committee  you  can  bring  in  the  fact  that  the  Anti-Saloon 
League  is  recognized  as  your  agency,  that  will  be  helpful,  for  it 
will  make  these  men  at  Albany  understand  that  they  must  deal 
with  the  League  and  will  increase  the  power  of  Ite  League  to 
accomplish  things  for  you  in  the  future.    But  this  is  incide&tal. 
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Instruct  your  committee  that  they  need  not  bother  the  Oovemor 
by  caQing  on  bim.  However,  the  Governor  will  very  greatly 
appreciate  it,  in  view  of  the  efforts  he  is  making  in  your  behalf 
and  in  view  of  the  Tesistance  he  is  encountering,  if  a  letter  should 
be«ent  to  him  informing  him  that  a  committee  of  prominent 
BepuUicans  (naming  them)  has  been  appointed  to  come  to 
Albany  to  interview  Senator  Brown  and  Speaker  Sweet. 

When  to  Come  to  Albany 

The  appointment  of  such  a  committee  can  well  be  authorized  at 
your  special  meeting  on  the  25th.  Prominent  men  representing 
eadi  participating  church  can  be  interviewed  in  advance  and  their 
consent  secured  and  the  committee  be  named  at  the  meeting,  each 
pastor  nominating  some  from  his  church.  Of  course  if  you  can 
get  your  committee  appointed  and  started  to  Albany  this  next 
week,  so  mudi  the  better,  but  it  will  be  in  time  if  it  is  done  the 
following  wedL. 

Instract  your  committee  NOT  TO  COME  ON  FRIDAY, 
because  these  leaders  will  probably  be  gone.  Thursday  will  prob- 
ably do,  although  the  attendance  has  been  pretty  thin ;  but  next 
Thursday  will  not  do  because  it  is  Washington's  birthday.  Tues- 
day and  Wednesday  are  the  best  days,  and  if  your  committee  and 
hundreds  of  other  committeemen  should  arrive  here  Wednesday, 
the  28th,  which  happens  to  be  the  day  for  the  hearing  on  the  Hill- 
Wheeler  bill,  it  will  not  hurt  the  cause  a  particle,  even  though  the 
committee  is  down  here  officially  for  the  Remonstrance  bill.  The 
presence  of  such  del^ations  will  help  create  an  "  atmosphere.'^ 

How  to  Make  the  Telephone  Useful 

There  is  one  more  thing  that  is  of  the  utmost  value,  which  we 
suggest  for  your  prominent  men  and  leading  Republicans  who  can- 
not make  a  trip  to  Albany,  and  that  is  for  them  to  call  up  Senator 
Brown  on  the  long  distance  telephone.  This  costs  a  little  more 
money  than  a  telegram  but  it  everlastingly  fixes  it  in  the  mind  of 
the  man  who  is  called.  If  these  telephone  calls  should  be  numer- 
ous enough  to  make  it  hard  for  Senator  Brown  for  a  few  days  to 
transact  ordinary  business,  it  will  help  give  him  an  abiding  reali- 
zation of  the  f  aet  that  th^iPe  are  some  people  who  want  something 
dona 
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I  make  the  same  BUggestion  for  the  men  who  call  up  on  die  tele- 
phone that  is  made  for  the  committee;  that  is,  to  declare  for  the 
Eemonstrance  bill  but  decline  to  argue  the  question  and  pass  the 
responsibility  back  to  Senator  Brown  for  real  relief,  telling  him 
that  the  tax  business  does  not  meet  the  situation.  One  or  two  men 
from  each  church  or  community  will  be  enough  for  these  long 
distance  telephone  calls,  and  if  you  will  pick  your  men  and  get 
them  to  agree  to  do  it,  and  then  check  up  on  them  and  see  whether 
they  have  done  it,  it  will  be  better  than  making  a  general  sugges- 
tion which  nobody  takes  up. 

This  Is  the  Key  to  Victory  This  Time 

I  think  the  pastors  of  New  York  generally  realize  by  this  time 
that  we  have  not  led  them  astray,  and  that  the  policy  inaugurated 
three  years  ago  has  been  amply  justified  by  results.  I  think  it  is 
now  self-evident  that  in  spite  of  the  yells  of  the  politicians  "that 
we  had  ruined  the  chances  of  victory  by  hitting  the  line  hard  in 
the  past,  the  actual  results  have  been  just  the  other  way,  and  that 
by  the  steady,  persistent,  consistent  policy  which  has  enlisted  the 
enthusiastic  aid  of  the  Governor  we  have  behind  the  Anti-Saloon 
League  program  today  the  strongest  political  influences  that  ever 
aided  the  movement  in  this  state.  I  feel  that  it  must  be  self- 
evident  to  the  pastors  that  this  is  the  year  when  we  can  "  put  it 
over,"  for  the  response  from  all  along  the  line  has  indicated  a  feel- 
ing of  hope  and  encouragement 

We  have  gotten  things  out  into  the  open  for  you,  where  you 
can  see  the  opposition,  center  upon  it  and  break  it  down.  And  I 
wish  to  assure  you,  not  merely  for  effect,  not  as  "  stock  stuff  "  in 
the  way  of  encouragement  or  "  shoop  ^em  up "  tactics,  but  in 
serious  earnestness,  staking  my  reputation  for  sound  judgment 
based  upon  seventeen  years'  experience  in  this  work,  that  this  pro- 
gram thoroughly  carried  out  over  the  State  will  enable  the 
Governor,  who  has  taken  up  the  battle  for  your  rights,  and  the 
Anti-Saloon  League  as  TOUR  agency,  whose  victories  are  YOUR 
victories,  to  break  down  the  opposition  and  get  some  real  relief 
for  you  at  THIS  session. 

Yours  to  leave  nothing  undone, 

WILLIAM  H.  ANDERSON, 

State  Sup^rmlendent, 
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Februa/ry  16,  1917 
To  the  EdUar: 

From  th«  enclosed  copy  €»f  a  letter  sent  to  five  thousand  clergy- 
men  in  the  State  you  ^will  realize  that  there  is  about  to  be  pulled 
oS  a  very  interesting  moral  tug  of  war  between  the  preachers  of 
die  State  and  Majority  Leader  Elon  R  Brown,  of  the  State 
Senate. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  we  are  NOT  attacking  Senator 
Brown  because  he  is  opposed  to  Prohibition.  Our  position  is 
based  on  the  fact  that  he  refuses  to  let  the  people  say  whether  or 
not  THEY  want  Prohibition. 

There  is  a  very  vital  distinction  between  the  two.  While  we 
may  think  that  Senator  Brown  is  wrong  and  foolish  in  opposing 
Prohibition  this  is  a  free  government  and  he  has  a  right  to  his 
opinion  and  the  exercise  of  it  does  not  constitute  any  public  wrong. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  he  refuses  even  to  allow  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  in  the  Senate  to  consider  on  its  merits  a  bill  to 
allow  the  people  to  settle  the  liquor  question  for  themselves,  this 
has  ceased  to  be  a  free  government,  and  this  outrageous  exercise  of 
the  power  which  was  derived  from  the  people  has  become  a  public 
injury. 

The  Anti-Saloon  League  has  made  such  surprising  headway 
since  the  beginning  of  the  reorganization  three  years  ago  by  laying 
constant  stress  before  the  public  upon  this  vital  and  fundamental 
distinction,  we  believe  that  every  newspaper  that  is  free  and 
stands  for  the  square  deal,  whether  it  favors  Prohibition  or  not, 
cannot  do  less  than  stand  for  the  consideration  in  the  open  of  a 
question  of  this  flort. 

Tours  respectfully, 
(Signed)    WILLIAM  H.  ANDERSON, 

8iate  Superintendent 


State   of  New  York 
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Reply  of  the  State  Tax  Commission  to  Resolution 
of  the  Senate,  adopted  February  12,  1917. 


STATE  TAX  DEPARTMENT. 

Commissioners:      Maetin  Saxe,  President; 

Walter  H.  Knapp; 
Ralph  W.  Tiiomak. 

Aluany,  February  26,  1017. 

To  the  Umiorcible  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Xew  YorTc: 

Pursuant  to  the  resolution  of  vour  honorable  )>o(ly,  ndopted  the 
12th  day  of  February,  1917,  reqiiei<tiiig  the  State  Tax  Commis- 
i^ion  to  furnish  a  written  statement  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate  on  the  following  subjects: 

I.  THE  VALUE  OF  SPECIAL  FRANCHISES  XOW  EX- 
JOYED  BY  THE  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  RAILROAD 
ALOJsG  THE  WEST  SIDE  OF  THE  BOROUGH  OF  MAN- 
HATT AN  IN  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK ; 
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IX.  IN  TUE  OPINION  OF  THE  COMMISSION,  WILL 
THE  TERMS  OF  THE  AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  THE 
CITY  OF  NEW  YORK  AND  THE  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL, 
NOW  UNDER  CONSIDERATION  BY  THE  BOARD  OF 
ESTIMATE  AND  APPORTIONMENT  OF  SAID  CITY. 
PROVIDE  ANY  CONSIDERABLE  IMMUNITY  FROM 
THE  PAYMENT  OF  SPECIAL  FRANCHISE  TAX  AS 
WAS  CHARGED  IN  THIS  BODY  ON  JANUARY  31,  1917 ; 

III.  IF  IMMUNITY  FROM  THE  PAYMENT  OF  SPE- 
CIAL FRANCHISE  TAX  IS  PROPOSED  TO  BE 
GRANTED  TO  THE  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  RAILROAD 
COMPANY  BY  THE  TERMS  OF  SAID  AGREEMENT, 
WHAT  WOULD  BE  THE  ESTIMATED  LOSS  IN  AS- 
SESSED VALUATION  OF  SPECIAL  FRANCHISES 
WITHIN  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK ; 

.  The  undersigned  submit  the  following: 

I. 

The  full  valuations  of  the  special  franchises  of  the  Xew  York 
Central  Railroad  along  the  west  side  of  the  borough  of  Manhat- 
tan in  the  city  of  New  York  for  the  year  1917,  as  heretofore 
determined  and  certified  to  the  Department  of  Taxes  and  Assess- 
ments in  the  city  of  Xew  York  by  the  State  Tax  Commission,  are 
shown  in  Schedule  *'  A  "  hereto  annexed.  Reference  to  said  sched- 
ule shows  that  the  total  full  valuation  of  said  special  franchise 
occupancies  amounts  to  $4,982,100. 

It  appears  from  the  draft  form  of  contract  and  draft  fonii  of 
deed  and  the  map  entitled  "  West  Side  Improvement  Plans  ''  that 
all  of  the  surface  occupations  set  forth  in  said  Schedule  "  A  '• 
are  abandoned,  with  the  exception  of  certain  tracks  located  in 
Twelfth  avenue  and  Marginal  way,  and  West  Thirty-fourtlu 
Thirty-fifth  and  Thirty-sixth  streets  (west  of  Twelfth  avenue). 

11. 

With  respect  to  the  occupancies  in  the  new  location,  as  set  forth 
in  the  draft  form  of  contract  and  "  West  Side  Improvement 
Plans/'  some  legal  questions  are  presented 'concerning  the  tax- 
ability of  certain  occupancies  as  special  franchises. 
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For  the  convenience  of  treatment,  we  will  classify  the  convey- 
ances from  the  city  to  tbe  railroad  company  under  the  draft  form 
of  deed  as  follows : 

1.  C  juveyance  of  parcels  to  which  the  fee  is  granted  by  the 

city. 

2.  Conveyance  of  overhead,  surface  and  subsurface  rights,  in 
parcels,  in  streets,  highways  and  public  places  south  of  West 
Seventy-second  street,    (Schedules  B  and  F.) 

3.  Conveyance  of  overhead,  surface  and  subsurface  easements 
and  tights,  in  parcels,  in  streets,  avenues  and  parks,  north  of  West 
Seventy-second  street,  including  crossing  over  Spuyten  Duyvil 
creeh  or  Harlem  river.     (Schedules  C,  D,  E  and  G.) 

Preliminary  to  the  consideration  of  the  foregoing  items,  some 
general  observations  are  pertinent. 

The  differentiation  between  the  general  franchise  of  a  corpora- 
tion and  the  special  franchise  described  in  subdivision  6  of  section 
2  of  the  Tax  Law  must  be  kept  in  mind: 

"  The  general  franchise  of  a  corporation  is  its  right  to  live 
and  do  business  by  the  exercise  of  the  corporate  powers 
granted  by  the  state.  .  .  .  Such  a  franchise,  however, 
gives  the  corporation  no  right  to  do  anything  in  the  public 
highways  without  special  authority  from  the  state,  or  some 
municipal  officer  or  body  acting  under  its  authority.  When 
a  right  of  way  over  a  public  street  is  granted  to  such  a  cor- 
poration, with  leave  to  construct  and  operate  a  street  rail- 
road thereon,  the  privilege  is  known  as  a  special  franchise, 
or  the  right  to  do  something  in  the  public  highway,  which, 
except  for  the  grant,  would  be  a  trespass. 

"  The  statute,  which  is  an  amendment  of  the  General  Tax 
Law,  declares,  in  substance,  that  the  right,  authority  or  per- 
mission to  construct,  maintain  or  operate  some  structure, 
intended  for  public  use,  *  in,  under,  above,  on  or  through 
streets,  highways  or  public  places,  such  as  railroads,  gas 
pipes,  water  mains,  poles  and  wires  for  electric,  telephone 
and  telegraph  lines,  and  the  like,'  is  a  special  franchise. 
For  the  purpose  of  taxation  such  a  franchise  is  made  real 
estate  and  is  *  deemed  to  include  the  value  of  the  tangible 
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property  of  a  person,  copartnership  or  corporation  situated 

in,  upon,  under  or  above  any  street,  highway,  public  place 

or  public  waters  in  connection  with  the  special  franchise  and 

taxed  as  a  part  thereof.'    (Sec.  2,  clause  3.)     This  inclrde^ 

nothing  but  what  is  in  the  street,  directly  or  indirectly,  and 

excludes  power  houses,  depots  and  all  structures  without  the 

lines  of  the  street.     The  taxes  thus  imposed  are  for  general 

purposes,  are  collected  in  the  same  way,  and  used  for  the 

same  objects  as  other  taxes  upon  the  general  assessment  roll. 

"  Prior  to  the  passage  of  this  act  general  franchises  had 

been  taxed  for  the  l>encfit  of  the  state  under  a  valuation 

made  by  a  state  officer,  with  the  sanction  of  the  courts.     (L. 

1896,  ch.  908,  sees.  182,  190;  People  ex  rel  W.  £  11.  Co,  r. 

Roberts,  154  N.  Y.  101).     Special  franchises,  however,  had 

never  been  lawfully  assessed  either  by  local  or  state  authority, 

but  were  made  taxable  property  by  the  act  before  Us  for  the 

first  time  in  the  history  of  the  state.     (People  e,r  reL  Man- 

liattan  R.  R,  Co.  v.  Barker,  146  X.  Y.  o04 ;  People  ex  reh 

Brooklyn  City  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Neff,  19  App.  Div.  590,  affirmed 

on  opinion  of  Cullen,  J.,  below  in  154  X.  Y.  763.)" 

People  ex  rel.  Metropolitan  Street  Raihoay  Co.  v.   Tax 
Commissioners,  174  X.  Y.  417,  at  pages  435-436. 

In  the  same  case,  further  defining  '*  special  franchise,"  the 
court  says,  at  p.  440,  "  it  is  a  mere  privilege  to  do  something  in 
the  public  streets  and  places  not  permitted  to  citizens  generally ;" 
and  at  page  443,  "  the  right  to  put  something  in  the  highway  and 
use  it  there."  "  The  right  to  enter  the  streets  is,  imder  the  stat- 
ute, unquestionably  a  special  franchise."  (People  ex  rel.  Hudson 
and  Manhattan  Railroad  Company  v.  Tax  Commissioners,  203 
X.  Y.  119,  125.) 

The  Xew  York  Central  Railroad  Company  succeeded  to  the 
rights  of  the  Hudson  River  Railroad  Company,  which  company, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  216  of  the  Laws  of  1840, 
was  given  a  franchise  to  operate  a  railroad  between  Albany  and 
Xew  York  City,  provided,  however,  that  wuthin  the  limits  of  the 
city  the  consent  of  the  local  authorities  should  l>e  first  had  and 
obtained. 
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By  ordinance  of  the  Oommon  Council  of  the  city,  adopted  May 
6, 1847,  permiaaion  ^waa  granted  to  the  company  to  construct  its 
railroad,  with  suitable  turnouts,  along  the  line  of  the  Hudson 
river  from  Spuyten  I>uyvil  creek  to  near  Sixty-eighth  street,  occu- 
pying so  mucb  of  the  Twelfth  avenue  as  lies  along  the  shore; 
thence  winding  from  the  shore  no  as  to  intersect  the  Eleventh 
avenue  at  or  near  Sixtieth  street;  thence  through  the  middle  of 
the  Eleventh  avenue  to  about  Thirty-second  street ;  thence  across 
to  Tenth  avenue,  intersecting  the  Tenth  avenue  at  or  near  Thir- 
tieth street ;  thence  through  the  Tenth  avenue  to  West  street,  and 
thence  through  the  middle  of  West  street  to  Canal  street     By 
later  ordinance  the  line  was  further  extended  through  Canal  and 
Hudson  streets  to  Chamlwrs  street. 

In  the  case  of  the  Xew  York  Central  and  IltuJson  River  R,  R. 
Vompmiy  i\  The  City  of  New  York,  202  X.  Y.  212,  decided  May, 
1911,  the  Court  of  Appeals  determined  that  the  franchise  granted 
to  the  Hudson  River  Railroad  Company  by  the  act  of  1846  was 
a  valid  and  existing  franchise  and  held  in  effect  that  the  railroad 
company  possessed  the  right  to  continue  the  enjoyment  of  the 
occupation  of  the  street  locations  designated  in  the  aforesaid  ordi- 
nances in  perpetuity,  but  indicated  the  power  of  the  Legislature 
to  modify  or  regulate  the  franchise  pven  by  the  State  for  the 
location  of  the  railroad  in  the  eitv  of  Xew  York. 

By  chapter  777  of  the  Laws  of  11)11,  the  Legislature  provided 
for  the  regulation  and  improvement  of  the  railroad,  terminals 
and  approaches  of  the  Xew  York  Central  and  Hudson  River 
Railroad  Company  in  the  city  of  Xew  York,  and  by  said  act 
empowered  the  railroad  company  to  acquire  from  the  city,  and 
the  city,  by  its  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  in  its 
discretion,  *'  to  grant  to  the  said  railroad  company  any  and  all 
lands  or  lands  under  water,  or  rights,  interests  or  easements  in 
lands  or  lands  under  water,  rights  or  eat>ements  in  streets,  avenues, 
ways,  public  wharves,  parks  or  places ''  necessary  or  required  to 
carry  out  the  relocation  of  its  railroad  in  the  city  of  Xew  York 
as  contemplated  by  the  act  or  **  necessary  or  required  for  the 
proper  operation  of  trains  and  cars  "  in  connection  with  such 
relocation.     (Sec.  8,  chapter  777,  Laws  of  1011.) 

Pursuant  to  and  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  above 
act,  the  railroad  company  and  the  city  prepared  and  agreed  upon 
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the  plans  now  under  discussion,  which  provided  for  an  extension 
and  relocation  to  some  extent  of  the  existing  railroad  right  of 
way  between  the  crossing  of  Spuyten  Duyvil  creek  and  Fifty- 
ninth  street.  South  of  Fifty-ninth  street  the  railroad  tracks  will 
be  placed  upon  an  elevated  structure  through  Twelfth  avenue  to 
the  Thirtieth  street  yard,  and  thence  over  the  private  right  of 
way  of  the  railroad  company  crossing  the  various  intersecting 
streets  to  the  new  terminal  at  Canal  street,  between  Canal  street 
and  West  Houston  street. 

1.  Conveyance  of  parceh  to  ivhich  the  fee  is  granted  by  the 
city. 

By  the  draft  form  of  deed  the  city  grants  the  fee  in  and  to 
"  certain  forty-eight  parcels  of  lands  and  lands  under  water  " 
(item  I,  pp.  43  to  87,  inclusive,  draft  form  of  deed).  Included 
in  these  parcels  are  parts  of  streets  which  are  to  be  discontinued 
and  closed.  As  such  parcels  are  conveyed  in  fee  to  the  ^railroad 
company  and  are  to  be  no  longer  a  part  of  the  street,  avenues  and 
public  places  in  the  city  of  Xew  York,  no  part  thereof  can  be 
assessed  for  special  franchise  by  the  State  Tax  Commission.  Such 
property,  however,  will  be  assessable  as  ordinary  real  estate  by 
the  Department  of  Taxes  and  Assessments  in  the  city  of  New 
York. 

2.  Conveyance  of  overhead,  surfa-ce  and  sttbsurface  rights,  in 
parcels,  in  streets,  highways  and  public  places  south  of  West 
Seventy-second  street  {including  surface  rights  to  be  retained 
under  draft  form  of  agreement).     (See  I^  supra,) 

The  locations  of  the  above  rights  are  described  in  parcels  1  to 
47,  inclusive,  item  IV,  pages  118  to  and  including  163,  and  under 
item  V,  pages  167  and  168,  inclusive,  of  the  draft  form  of  deed. 
All  of  said  descriptions  cover  locations  in  streets  and  public  places. 

The  aforesaid  rights  give  the  railroad  company  permission  to 
construct,  equip,  maintain  and  operate  tracks,  transmission  lines, 
secondary  circuits,  telegraph,  telephone,  lighting,  control  and 
power  wires,  cables,  lighting  fixtures,  signalling  devices  and  appli- 
ances, third  rails  and  overhead  working  conductors,  platforms, 
driveways,  etc. ;  also  to  construct  subways  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying steam,  water,  air,  refrigerator  and  other  pipes,  and  for 
power  and  other  cables  underneath  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
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SubdiTi^ion  6,  reetion  2  of  the  Tax  Law.  ;  r  - .  '»-*-  :  r  : :« 
a&^esameiit  of  the  abov^Hlesrribed  tJT.g.'*  le  :r  .•^r-.  -".:...  u: 
the  value  of  all  franciiLiies.  rirf:'^  '--^  J*^^^^  >^  -  '.  -  -rT-  '- 
maintain  or  operate  tbe  s^ame  iiu  v-i-I-r.  *••  .^,  i  r  ::.:  ^-!- 
^t^eet^  hio:bwavs  ir  i»ublir  T»Ia»-<^,*'  »>  -.—  ...  :''.  :  '_  ^.  ^-t 
decisions  cited  «tip.'  a« ) 

Referring  to  chapter  77T  of  the  Law^  ..f  I'.'ll,  J -<[  ^  II  .^'— .. 
in  his  opinion  to  the  Corporation  C  un?*!  ••!  :L*-  .*:-y  f  2\*Tr 
Tort  upon  said  act,  says  (page  22  ^ : 

**It  sought  to  end  the  menai-e  of  the  o  r.'Ii.'ii*-.!  'iwrA- 
tion  of  tracks  upon  the  ^u^face  of  *Le  «*itv'>  >:rp*:-  ji.i  ;i*.t- 
nues  and  to  provide  for  the  chaLl;^*^  wb:  h  w-  ■.;'..I  it-  r>-  uir^vl 
in  order  suitably  to  improve  the  railroad,  its  tenii::..il>  aiA 
approaches.  To  this  end,  the  niatu-r  wi^  i:i.-..lt  iL#'  ?v.*'jo*t 
of  agreementy  as  to  the  neede<l  cha!ig*'<,  )»i:wm'ti  tL<»  r«'jrd 
of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  acting  ft»r  the  oitv.  a.ul 
the  railroad  company.  The  relocation  of  tra<ks  the  tar'-v- 
ing  of  streets  across  tracks,  or  tracks  acrM.^<  >irtH*t>,  tiie  con- 
struction of  bridges*  etc.,  the  protectitm  of  parks,  and 
generally  the  regulation  and  improvement  of  the  teriniual 
facilities  of  the  railroad  are  within  the  scope  uf  the  agret^inent 
thus  authorized/' 

The  Act  of  1911  is  in  its  tenor  quite  similar  It)  chapter  4-5  of 
the  Laws  of  1903,  which  was  an  act  to  provide  for  the  rt^uhitioii 
of  the  Park  avenue  occupation  of  the  New  York  t\».itral  and 
Hudson  River  Railroad,  Said  Act  of  1903  and  the  agreements 
made  thereunder  were  passed  upon  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  in 
connection  with  the  Park  avenue  special  f^an(•hi^'e  assessment  for 
1008  (People  ex  rel.  Xew  York  Central  ami  Iliulsoti  Eiver  liaiU 
road  Company  r.  Woodhtiry,  206  N.  Y.  304),  which  nssossnuMit 
included  subsurface  rights,  interests  or  easements  in  Jan/ls  in  cer- 
tain streets  east  and  west  of  Park  avenue.  It  was  held  (at  p,  308) 
that  "  The  grant  so  described  is  a  special  franchise  and  was  pro))- 
prly  included  in  said  assessment.  {People  ex  reJ,  Iludsan  if 
ifanhattan  R.  U-  Co.  v.  State  Board  of  Taa-  Commissioners,  203 
X.  Y.  119,  125;  People  ex  rel  N.  Y.  C.  &  IL  R.  R.  R.  Co.  v. 
Oonrley,  198  JN".  Y.  486,  492;  People  e.r  rel  }fefrofX)lHan  Street 
B.  Co.  i\  State  Board  of  Tax  Commrs.,  174  X.  Y.  417,  4  H.)" 
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It  is  our  opinion,  therefore,  that  the  overhead,  surface  and 
subsurface  rights  in  streets,  avenues  and  public  places  south  of 
West  Seventy-second  street,  as  described  in  the  draft  form  of  deed, 
are  special  franchises. 

3.  Conveyajice  of  overhead,  surface  and  subsurface  easements 
and  rights,  in  parcels,  in  streets,  avenues  and  parJcs,  north  of  West 
Seventy-second  street,  including  crossing  over  Spuyten  Duyvil 
creeJc  or  Harleni  river. 

(a)  Th-e  overhead,  surface  and  subsurface  rights  and  ease- 
ments in  so  far  as  they  pertain  to  existing  streets  and  avenues 
north  of  West  Seventy-second  street: 

The  same  argument  and  conclusion  with  respect  to  such  rights 
below  West  Seventy-second  street  is  apj^licable,  namely,  that  they 
are  taxable  as  special  franchises. 

(b)  Bights  and  easements  granted  for  additional  tracks  and 
duct  lines  and  other  faciUlirs  in  Riverside  Pari'  and  other  park 
property  : 

The  present  riglit  of  whv  of  the  railroad  in  park  areas,  here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  '*  old  right  of  way,"  is  vested  in  the 
railroad  company  under  aiid  by  virtue  of  114  deeds,  a  condemna- 
tion proceeding  and  by  advor.se  possession.  Therefore,  this  old 
right  of  way  is  not  a  special  franchise  and  has  always  l>een 
assessed  as  ordinary  real  estate  by  the  Department  of  Taxes  and 
Assessments  of  the  citv  of  Xcw  York. 

In  PeopJe  ex  rel.  Xeir  I'o/'^  ('mitral  and  Hudson  River  R.  R, 
Company  v.  WoodJnmj,  203  X.  Y.  107,  it  was  held  (at  p.  178) 
that  "  No  grant  of  a  special  franchise  was  necessary  and  never 
became  necessary,  for  it  built  its  road  on  its  own  private  right  of 
way.  .  .  .  ''  At  page  170 :  "  The  relator,  or  one  of  its  pred- 
ecessors, was  given  the  right  to  l)e  a  corporation,  to  acquire  land 
and  to  build  its  road  l>etween  certain  terminal  points.  It  Iwu^^bt 
its  right  of  way  and  built  its  road  accordino;ly.  It  needed  no 
special  franchise  in  order  to  use  and  enjoy  its  right  of  way  to  tlie 
utmost  extent  possible  for  railroad  purposes." 

Under  the  draft  form  of  agreement  and  draft  form  of  deed 
the  railroad  company  conveys  to  the  city  of  New  York  a  large 
portion  of  the  old  right  of  way  in  fee,  but  in  that  part,  so  con- 
veved  in  fee  to  the  c'tv,  v.hidi  lies  within   the  limits  of  the 
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proposed   plan,    the    railroad    company    reserves    a    permanent 
easement. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  permanent  rights 
and  easements  conveyed  for  the  widening  of  the  right  of  way  and 
other  facilities  provided  in  the  proposed  plan. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  use  of  the  term  *'  easements  " 
imports  a  technical  meaning  conveying  an  interest  in  land  greater 
iban  that  implied  by  the  term  "  rights."     In  the  "  West  Side 
Improvement  Plans  "  the  terms  used  are,  respectively,  "  perma- 
nent easements "  and  "  permanent  rights."     Justice  Hughes,  in 
his  opinion  to  the  Corporation  Counsel  (p.  34),  points  out: 

"  Similarly,  with  respect  to  the  use  of  park  lands  for  rail- 
road purposes  the  language  of  the  Act  is  explicit.  The  plans 
are  to  show  any  alterations  or  changes,  not  only  in  streets 
but  in  '  public  wharves-,  parks  or  places '  (section  1).  The 
city,  acting  through  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment, is  authorized  in  its  discretion  to  grant '  rights  or  ease- 
ments in  .  .  .  public  wharves,  parks  or  places  in  any- 
wise owned,  occupied  or  controlled  by  said  city '  which  may 
be  needed  in  carrying  out  the  approved  plans  (section  8)." 

Chapter  425  of  the  Laws  of  1903,  providing  for  the  Park 
avenue  improvement,  which  was  passed  upon  in  People  ex  rel. 
^ew  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad  Company  v. 
Woodbury,  206  N.  Y.  304,  contained  the  identical  language 
«npowering  the  city  to  grant  "  rights,  interests  or  easements  in 
lands  in  anywise  owned,  occupied  or  controlled  by  the  City  of 
^  ew  York  "  within  the  territory  therein  defined. 

In  People  ex  rel.  Long  Island  Railroad  Company  v.  Tax  Corn- 
f^^ssimers,  148  A.  D.  751  (affirmed  in  207  N.  Y.  683,  on  opinion 
Wow),  where  the  railroad  company  entered  into  an  "  agreement 
^itli  the  City  of  Brooklyn,  by  means  of  which,  in  order  to  enable 
Ae  latter  to  construct  a  'noble  avenue  120  feet  wide',  .  .  . 
It  ceded  to  the  City  the  land  which  it  owned  in  fee,  receiving  as 
a  consideration  therefor  *  forever  .  .  .  the  exclusive  right  to 
^  and  occupy  a  strip  or  space  of  the  width  of  thirty  feet '  in 
^hp  center  of  said  avenue  as  widened  and  extended"  (p.  757). 
^t  was  said  (at  p.  753)  that  "  It  must  now  be  deemed  to  be  set- 
tled that  the  interest  of  relator  in  said  strip  is  accurately  described 
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as  '  the  exclusive  right  to  use  and  occupy  the  thirty-foot  strip 
forever  for  the  purpose  of  railroad  tracks  and  turnouts  and  run- 
ning locomotives  and  cars  thereon  without  interruption  or  moles- 
tation/ which  right  is  in  the  nature  of  an  '  easement.' '' 

In  that  case,  however,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  for  reasons 
which  will  hereinafter  appear,  that  the  "  strip  or  space  of  the 
width  of  thirty  feet"  indicated  had  never,  prior  to  the  grant, 
been  a  part  of  a  street,  avenue  or  public  place. 

We  are,  therefore,  of  the  opinion  that  the  use  of  the  terms 
"  rights  "  and  ^'  easements  "  in  the  draft  form  of  deed,  so  far  as 
streets,  avenues  and  public  places  are  concerned,  with  respect  to 
special  franchise  taxation,  is  immaterial. 

The  question  now  comes  as  to  whethee  a  pabk  is  a  public 
place  within  the  meaning  of  the  special  franchise  defini- 
TION IN  THE  Tax  Law. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  draft  form  of  agreement  and  draft  form 
of  deed  which  would  tend  to  estop  the  railroad  company  from 
raising  the  question  that  the  grant  for  the  additional  right  of  way- 
is  not  a  special  franchise,  subject  to  taxation. 

We  are  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  the  railroad  company  "will 
contend,  and  perhaps  successfully,  that  the  conveyance  of  ease- 
ments in  park  areas  by  separate  and  distinct  parcels,  and  for  a 
valuable  consideration  distinctly  determined  for  each  respective 
parcel,  invests  it  with  an  easement  amounting  to  an  interest  in 
the  soil,  which  is  not  within  the  limits  of  a  street,  avenue  or  pub- 
lic place,  not  acquired  by  public  favor,  and  hence  not  a  special 
franchise;  that  the  railroad  was  there  before  the  park  came  into 
existence;  that  no  additional  right  has  been  conferred  upon  the 
railroad,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  that  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
posed improvement  the  railroad  acquired  a  right  of  way  by  way 
of  easement,  while  surrendering  and  ceding  a  right  of  way  in  fee. 
(People  ex  rel.  Long  Island  Railroad  Company  v.  Tax  Commi^^ 
sionersj  148  A.  D.  751.) 

It  will  be  contended  that  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment  in  granting  easements  in  park  areas  was  not 
a  grant  to  the  company  of  any  franchise;  that  it  was  simply  a 
grant  of  the  title  to  land  by  way  of  an  easement  therein;  that 
the  company  acquired  by  conveyance  such  an  interest  in  the  land 
as  authorized  it  to  construct  therein  its  railroad,  not  under  anv 
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special  franchise,  but  by  virtue  of  such  eaaement  therein.  (Peo- 
ple ex  reZ.  Hudson  and  Manhattan  Railroad  Company  v.  Tax 
Commi8»ianers,  203  N.  Y.  119.) 

Tbe  railroad  company  will  also  contend  that  a  park  is  not  a 

street,  highway  or  public  place  within  subdivision  6  of  section  2 

of  the  Tax  Law,  and  for  that  reason  the  conveyance  of  a  use  and 

occupation  therein  is  not  a  special  franchise  and  hence  is  to  be 

distinguished  from  conveyances  for  use  and  occupation  of  streets 

and  avenues. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Act  of  1903  for  the  Park  avenue 
improvement,  which  was  passed  upon  in  People  ex  rel.  New  York 
Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad  Company  r.  ^yoodhury,  206 
X.  T.  304,  does  not  include  any  reference  to  "  parks ''  because 
no  park  property  was  involved  in  that  improvement,  whereas  in 
chapter  777  of  the  Act  of  1911  "parks"  are  distinctly  men- 
tioned, so  that  it  can  be  said  that  the  question  of  special  franchise 
property  in  parks  has  not  been  passed  upon. 

As  pointed  out,  the  granting  of  the  additional  right  of  way, 
by  way  of  an  easement,  through  park  area  will  be  productive  of 
litigation  when  its  assessment  for  a  special  franchise  is  attempted. 

In  line  with  the  spirit  of  the  Special  Franchise  Tax  Law,  there 
should  be  no  question  with  respect  to  the  special  franchise  assess- 
ment of  a  right  of  way  through  a  city  park  granted  after  the 
establishment  of  the  park  area.  The  words  *' public  place"  in 
the  special  franchise  amendment  to  the  Tax  Law  comprehend  a 
park.  It  has  been  held  that  canal  lands  owned  by  the  State  are 
a  public  place  under  said  amendment  to  the  Tax  Law,  and  the 
crossing  of  such  lands  by  the  tracks  of  a  railroad  company  is  a 
special  franchise  and  taxable  as  such.  {People  ex  rel.  New  York 
Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad  Company  v.  Woodbury  and 
Others,  167  A.  D.  535;  affirmed  216  N.  Y.  651.) 

A  park  has  been  held  to  be  a  "  public  place  "  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Condemnation  Law.  {In  the  Matter  of  the  City  of 
Rochester,  102  A.  D.  181.) 

Under  chapter  488  of  the  Laws  of  1860,  establishing  Prospect 
Park  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  it  was  held  that  parcels  of  land 
subsequently  added  to  the  park  in  later  years  must  be  deemed 
to  he  "  public  places  "  within  said  act.  {In  the  Matter  of  Robbins, 
ISDJf.Y.  422.) 
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(c)  The  new  marginal  way: 

With  respect  to  item  III  of  the  draft  form  of  deed  under  which 
conveyances  are  made  by  the  city  of  certain  rights  and  easements 
required  for  the  construction,  maintenance  and  operation  of  tracks 
and  the  construction  and  use  of  driveways  and  other  facilities 
in  what  is  termed  the  "  New  Marginal  Way,"  as  shown  by  the 
"West  Side  Improvement  Plans,"  between  West  135th  street 
and  West  141st  street,  there  appears  to  be  no  question  but  that 
the  rights  or  easements  contained  in  this  conveyance  come  clearly 
within  the  court's  decision  in  People  ex  rel.  Long  Island  Railroad 
Company  v.  Tax  Commissioners^  148  A.  D.  751,  wherein  it  was 
held  (at  p.  757)  that  "  if  this  is  not  the  case  of  a  street  coming 
to  a  railroad,  as  in  People  ex  rel,  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  B.  B.  B.  Co.  v. 
Woodbury  (supra),  neither  is  it  the  case  of  a  railroad  coming 
to  an  existing  street.  Both  the  street  and  the  railroad  easement 
came  into  existence  together."  The  marginal  way  in  its  present 
location  does  not  now  exist,  but  its  construction  is  contemplated 
under  the  same  agreement  by  which  the  railroad  company  secures 
its  necessary  rights  and  easements  to  operate  thereon.  It  is  appar- 
ent from  the  foregoing  that  this  new  street  or  way  comes  into 
existence  contemporaneously  with  the  conveyance  of  a  right  or 
easement  to  the  railroad  company  and  hence  appears  to  come  well 
within  the  purview  of  the  above  decision  wherein  a  right  granted 
under  similar  conditions  was  held  to  be  not  assessable  as  a  special 
franchise. 

(d)  Spuyten  Duyvil  creek  crossing: 

The  draft  form  of  agreement  contemplates  a  relocation  of  the 
existing  crossing  of  Spuyten  Duyvil  creek,  between  the  borough 
of  the  Bronx  and  the  borough  of  Manhattan,  as  a  part  of  the  pro- 
posed West  Side  improvement  plans.  The  present  crossing  of 
Spuyten  Duyvil  creek  is  considered  by  this  Commission,  under 
the  decision  of  People  ex  rel.  The  Harlem  Biver  and  Port  Ches- 
ter Bailroad  Compan^f  v.  Tax  Commissioners,  215  N.  Y.  507,  as 
being  properly  subject  to  a  special  franchise  assessment,  and  has 
been  so  assessed  by  it  in  the  past.  Therefore,  in  our  opinion, 
there  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  the  status  of  this  crossing  under 
its  new  location  is  altered  as  respects  special  franchise  taxation. 
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in. 

WiTfl  XESPECT  TO  THE  ESTIMATION  OF  LOSS  IN  ASSESSED  VALU- 
1TI05  OF  SPECIAL  FRANCHISES  WITHIN  THE  CITY  OF  NeW  YoRK 
hT  REASON  OF  THE  PROPOSED  WeST  SiDE  IMPROVEMENT  PLANS, 
WE  AXE  CONFRONTED  BY  A  QUESTION  WHICH  CANNOT  BE  ANSWERED 
AT  THIS  TIME. 

In  the  determination  of  the  value  of  a  special  franchise,  two 
elements  are  considered,  to  wit,  the  value  of  the  intangible  right 
•0  use  and  occupy  the  street,  avenue  or  public  place  and  the  value 
of  the  tangible  property  located  in,  upon,  under  or  above  such 
^reet,  avenue  or  public  place  used  in  connection  therewith. 

Manifestly  at  this  time  no  intelligent  estimate  of  the  value  of 
tie  tangible  property  which  will  be  located  in  the  streets,  ave- 
-:ift5  or  public  places  in  connection  with  the  proposed  improve- 
ment can  be  made  by  this  Commission.  Likewise,  while  it  would 
^ni  that  the  value  of  the  intangible  right  thereto,  taken  as  a 
^hole,  is  probably  enormous,  we  have  to  contend  with  the  diflR- 
•*^ty  of  determining  what  proportion  of  such  value  is  due  to  the 
'-^:upation  of  streets,  avenues  and  public  places. 

The  railroad,  as  hereinbefore  shown,  will  be  located  upon  a 
^iiduct  mainly  upon  its  own  right  of  way  south  of  Thirtieth 
-^leet,  except  at  street  crossings.  Korth  of  Thirtieth  street  to 
Fifty-ninth  street  the  railroad  will  occupy  public  streets  and  places 
'uWtantially  the  same  as  at  present  but  along  Twelfth  avenue  and 
aia^inal  way. 

We  may  assume  that  the  value  of  the  tangible  property,  con- 
*i?ting  of  the  proposed  elevated  structures  and  equipment  from 
Thirtieth  to  Fifty-ninth  streets,  will  far  exceed  in  value  the  pres- 
^'ut  rails  and  equipment  on  the  surface;  also  that  the  intangible 
fi^ht  to  build,  maintain  and  operate  the  railroad  thus  improved 
^ill  be  more  valuable  than  the  present  rights;  however,  it  is 
inipossible  to  state  what  effect  any  increase  in  the  special  fran- 
•ihifie  valuations  in  this  particular  section  would  have  upon  the 
property  as  a  whole. 

li,  as  has  been  hereinbefore  pointed  out,  the  rights  and  ease- 
Dicnts  conveyed  by  the  city  in  park  lands  cannot  be  considered 
&6  aasesaable  as  a  special  franchise,  then  there  only  remains  the 
^eet  occupancies  south  of  West  Seventy-second  street  and  the 
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few  street  crossings  north  of  West  Seventy-second  street  upon 
which  an  intangible  value  can  be  considered. 

The  additional  right  of  way  through  park  areas,  consisting  of 
an  extensive  stretch  of  lengthwise  occupation,  decidedly  enhances 
the  intangible  value  of  the  whole  West  Side  improvement.  And 
the  taxation  of  the  intangible  value  of  the  right  to  occupy  and 
use  streets  and  public  places  was  one  of  the  great  objects  of  the 
Special  Franchise  Tax  Law  of  1899. 

Judge  Earl,  writing  as  referee,  in  the  special  franchise  tax 
cases  involving  the  street  railroad  franchises  in  Xew  York  City, 
said: 

"  These  street  franchises  are  generally  actual  monopolies. 
Usually  they  cannot  be  duplicated.  ...  At  any  rate,  all 
these  franchises  while  they  exist  in  any  street  without  any 
competition  therein  are  valuable  properties.  ...  If 
there  is  any  good  will  it  pertains  to  the  property  and  hence 
adds  to  its  value.  .  .  .  It  is  quite  true  that  large  values 
have  been  added  to  some  of  these  franchises  by  consolida- 
tions, lateral  connections,  terminal  facilities  and  other  mat- 
ters growing  out  of  present  conditions.  But  whatever  has 
enhanced  their  values,  from  whatever  sources  such  values 
may  come,  it  is  their  present  value  in  the  streets  which  must 
be  assessed  for  the  purpose  of  taxation.  It  is  not  franchises 
in  the  abstract  —  in  the  air,  so  to  speak, —  that  are  to  be 
assessed,  but  it  is  their  present  capacity  to  earn  money  for 
which  all  such  franchises  are  owned  and  managed  that 
constitutes  their  real  value." 

Local  taxability  of  the  West  Side  improvement: 
The  tangible  property  embraced  in  the  proposed  West  Side 
improvement,  to  which  the  railroad  company  retains  ownership, 
will  be  subject  to  assessment  as  ordinary  real  estate  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Taxes  and  Assessments  in  the  city  of  New  York  even 
though  the  easements  in  park  lands  cannot  be  considered  as  spe- 
cial franchises,  but  the  local  authorities  cannot  reach  any  of  the 
intangible  value  assessable  under  the  Special  Franchise  Tax  Law, 
for  they  have  no  jurisdiction  over  it. 

It  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  the  investment  by  the  railroad 
company  includes  a  covering  or  roof,  with  necessary  abutments 
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and  supports,  inclosing  their  tracks  through  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  park  lands,  but  under  the  Act  of  1911  and  the  draft 
form  of  agreement  pursuant  thereto  the  aforesaid  structure  will 
rest  upon  city  land,  w^ill  become  city  property  when  built,  and  to 
this  extent  the  improvement  will  be  exempt  from  taxation. 

Consideration  of  another  matter  should  not  be  overlooked. 
According  to  the  established  practice  of  the  Department  of  Taxes 
and  Assessments,  tbe  assessed  value  of  an  easement  is  taken  at 
a  fixed  percentage  of  the  fee  value  of  the  land  occupied.  The 
railroad  company,  having  parted  with  the  fee  to  a  large  portion 
of  its  old  right  of  way  and  reserved  an  easement  therein,  will 
contend  for  a  loiver  assessment  upon  such  portion. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

STATE  TAX  COMMISSION, 
Mabtik  Saze, 

President. 

W-^TEB  H.  Knapp. 
Ralph  W.  Thomas. 

SCHEDULE  "  A  " 

Xew  Yokk:  'Cbktbal  RAiLnoAD   (main  line),  West  Side  — 

BoBOUQH  OF  Manhattan  —  1917 

Special  Franchise  Valuations 

yame  of  street  Final  full  valuatum 

Hudson 

Canal    

West 

Gansevoort   

West  31st 

West  32d    $2, 927,  000  00 

West  33d   

10th  avenue 

11th  avenue  and  West  End  avenue 

12th  avenue  and  marginal  way 

11th   avenue    (between  W.   30th  and  W.   33d 
streets)    66,  900  00 
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12th  SLxeuue  ^south  of  W.  :il5t  street; 17.  SW  00 

12th  avenue  Trjetween  3l5t  and  Z2d  streets; S.  CKK)  00 

\\\  32d  f  ea.-.t  of  11th  avenue ) 4i,  100  Cm> 

12th  avenue  O^ween  :52d  and  ZZd  streets; 15.  SiK)  00 

\Ve»t  60th  meet 14,  SOO  00 

\Ve»t  61.«t  Htreet 79,  SOO  CH) 

\Ve«t  62d  street SS,  900  00 

\V«,t  63d  fetreet S7,  900  00 

Wefet  64th  street SS,  000  00 

We«t  65th  street 77, 900  00 

We«t  66th  street 76, 100  00 

Wf5«t  67th  street 75,  000  00 

WfMt  68th  street 66, 900  00 

West  69th  street 70,  000  00 

West  70th  street OS,  400  00 

West  7l8t  street  ('/^  turntable,  ashpit  and  round- 
house)   71, 100  00 

West  72d  street 57,  400  00 

West  79th  street 38,  500  00 

West  96th  street 35,  700  00 

West  155th  street 38,  300  00 

Fort  Washington  avenue 26,  300  00 

12th  avenue  (south  side  of  60th  street  to  north 

side  of  72d  street) 434, 100  00 

12th  avenue  (north  of  135th  to  145th  street)  ...  45,  300  00 

West  34th  street  (west  of  12th  avenue) 4,  700  00 

West  35th  street  (west  of  12th  avenue) 8,  800  00 

West  36th  street  (west  of  12th  avenue) 8,  600  00 

12th  avenue  (between  35th  and  37th  streets)  ...  12,  100  00 

Spuyten  Duyvil  creek  (between  bulkhead  lines)  .  274,  000  00 

41st  street  (west  of  11th  avenue) 17,  700  00 

30th    street    (west    of    11th    avenue)     (N.    Y. 

butchers) 8, 100  00 

11th  avenue  (between  West  27th  street  and  West 

30th  street) 31, 100  00 


$4,  982, 100  00 
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SCHEDULE  "  B  " 

Overhead,  Subface  and  Subsurface  Rights,  South  of  West 
72d  Stkeet,  Geanted  by  the  City  of  New  York  to  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad  Company. 

Parcel  No.  1,  Sheet  No.  4 

West  street  and  King  street  between  the  north  line  of  Canal 
street  and  a  point  approximately  midway  between  King  street 
and  West  Houston  street,  including  occupancy  of  King  street 
east  of  West  street. 

Parcel  No.  2,  Shcel  No.  4 
West  Houston  street  —  Crossing. 

Parcel  No.  3,  Sheet  No.  4 
C'larkson  street  —  Crossing. 

Parcel  No.  4,  Sheet  No.  4 
Le  Roy  street  —  Croj^sing. 

Parcel  No.  5,  Sheet  No.  4 
Morton  street  —  Crossing. 

Parcel  No.  6,  Sheet  No.  4 
Barrow  street  —  Crossing. 

Parcel  No.  7,  Sheet  No.  4c 
Christopher  street  —  Crossing. 

Parcel  No.  8,  Sheet  No.  4 
West  10th  street  —  Crossing. 

Parcel  No.  9,  Sheet  No.  6 
Charles  street  —  Crossing. 

Parcel  No.  10,  Sheet  No.  6 
Charles  lane  —  Crossing. 

Parcel  No.  11,  Sheet  No.  6 
Perry  street  —  Crossing. 
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Parcel  No.  12,  Sheet  No.  6 
West  11th  street  —  Crossing. 

Parcel  No.  13,  Sheet  No.  0 
Bank'  street  —  Crossing. 

Parcel  No,  14,  Sheet  No.  6 
Bethune  street  —  Crossing. 

Parcel  No.  15,  Sheet  No.  6 
West  12th  street  —  Crossing. 

Parcel  No.  16,  Sheet  No.  6 
Jane  street  —  Crossing. 

Parcel  No.  17,  Sheet  No.  6 
Horatio  street  —  <^'rossing. 

Parcel  No.  18,  Sheet  No.  6 

Gansevoort  street,  Gansevoort  square  and  Little  West  12th 
street  —  Crossing. 

Parcel  No.  19,  Sheet  No.  6 

Gansevoort  street  and  West  street  between  Washington  street 
and  water-front  —  Lengthwise. 

(This  right  subject  to  surrender  upon  demand  of  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment.) 

Parcel  No.  20,  Sheet  No.  6 
West  13th  street  —  Crossing. 

Parcel  No.  21,  Sheet  No.  6 
W^est  14th  street  —  Crossing. 

Parcel  No.  22,  Sheet  No.  6 
West  15th  street  and  10th  avenue  —  Crossing. 

Parcel  No.  23,  Sheet  No.  6 
West  17th  street  —  Crossing. 

Parcel  No.  24,  Sheer  No.  6 
West  18th  street  —  Crossing. 
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Parcel  No.  25,  Sheet  No.  6 
West  19th  street  —  Croesing. 

Parcel  No.  26,  Sheet  No.  6 
West  20th  street  —  Crossing. 

Parcel  No.  27,  Sheet  No.  6 
West  2l8t  street  —  Crossing. 

Parcel  No.  28,  Sheet  No.  6 
West  22(1  street  —  Crossing. 

Parcel  No.  29,  Sheet  No.  10 
W'est  23d  street  —  Crossing. 

Parcel  No.  30,  Sheet  No.  10 
West  24th  street  —  Crossing. 

Parcel  No.  31,  Sheet  No.  10 
W' est  25th  street  —  Crossing. 

Parcel  No.  32,  Sheet  No.  10 
West  26th  street  —  Crossing. 

Parcel  No.  33,  Sheet  No.  10 
West  27th  street  —  Crossing. 

Parcel  No.  34,  Sheet  No.  10 
West  28th  street  —  Crossing. 

Parcel  No.  35,  Sheet  No.  10 
W^est  29th  street  —  Crossing. 

Parcel  No.  36,  Sheet  No.  10 

Tenth  avenue  and  West  30th  street  between  the  east  line  of 
Tenth  avenne  and  a  point  near  the  east  line  of  12th  avenue  — 
Lengthwise  and  crossing. 

Parcel  No.  37,  Sheet  No.  10 
11th  avenue  between  the  north  line  of  W.  30th  street  and  the 
south  line  of  W.  31st  street  —  Tracks  and  driveway. 
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Parcel  No.  3<S,  Sheet  No.  10 

West  31st  street  between  the  west  line  of  Tenth  avenue  and 
the  east  line  of  12th  avenue  —  Tracks  and  platfonns. 

Parcel  No.  39,  Sheet  No.  10 

11th  avenue  between  the  north  line  of  W.  31st  street  and  the 
south  line  of  W.  3  2d  street  —  Tracks  and  driveway. 

Parcel  No.  40,  Sheet  No.  10 

West  3  2d  street  between  the  west  line  of  Tenth  avenue  and  the 
east  line  of  12th  avenue  —  Tracks  and  platform. 

Parcel  No.  41,  Sheet  No.  10 

11th  avenue  between  the  north  line  of  West  32d  street  and  the 
north  line  of  West  35th  street  —  Tracks  and  driveway. 

Parcel  No.  42,  Sheet  No.  10 

W^est  33d  street  between  the  west  line  of  11th  avenue  and  the 
east  line  of  12th  avenue  —  Tracks  and  platforms. 

Parcel  No.  43,  Sheet  No.  10 

West  34th  street  between  the  west  line  of  11th  avenue  and  the 
east  line  of  12th  avenue  —  Tracks  and  platforms. 

Parcel  No.  44,  Sheet  No.  10 

West  35th  street  between  the  west  line  of  11th  avenue  and  the 
east  line  of  12th  avenue  —  Tracks  and  platforms. 

Parcel  No.  45,  Sheet  No.  10 

West  3()th  street  between  a  point  180  feet  west  of  the  west  line 
of  11th  avenue  and  the  east  line  of  12th  avenue  —  Tracks  and 
platforms. 

Parcel  No.  46,  Sheet  No.  10 

12th  avenue  and  Marginal  way  between  a  point  20  feet  north 
of  the  north  line  of  W.  30th  street  and  the  south  line  of  W.  3'7th 
street  —  Tracks  and  driveway. 

Parcel  No.  47,  Sheets  Nos.  10  and  13 

12th  avenue  between  the  south  line  of  W.  37th  street  and  the 
north  line  of  W.  59th  street.     (This  includes  rights  in  new  location 
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of  12tli  avenue  between  42d  and  Slst  streets.    Rights  in  Marginal 
way  excluded  from  description  pending  acquisition  by  city  of  fee 

to  land. 

SCHEDULE  "  C  " 

Overhead,  Surface  and  Subsurface  Rights,  Xobth  of  W. 
Seventy-second  Street  Granted  by  the  City  o  •  Xew 
York  to  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Company. 

Parcel  No.  48,  Sheet  Xo.  21 
West  129th  street  —  Crossing. 

Parcel  No.  49,  Sheet  No.  21 
Manhattan  street  and  W.  130th  street  —  Crossing. 

Parcel  No.  50,  Sheet  No.  21 
West  131st  street  —  Crossing. 

Parcel  No.  51,  Sheet  No.  21 
West  132d  street  —  Crossing. 

Parcel  No.  52,  Sheet  No.  21 
West  133d  street  —  Crossing. 

Parcel  No.  53,  Sheet  No.  35 
Dyekman  street  —  Crossing. 

SCHEDULE  "  D  " 

PERilANENT      EaSEMEITTS     XoRTH     OF     WesT     SeVENTY-SECOND 

Street  Granted  by  the  City  of  New  York  to  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad  Company. 

Parcel  No.  1,  Sheets  Nos.  18,  19,  20  and  21 

Through  Riverside  Drive  Park  between  the  south  line  of  West 
T2d  street,  to  be  discontinued  and  closed,  and  the  south  line  of 
West  129th  street,  including  crossing  of  West  96th  street. 

Parcel  No.  2,  Sheet  No.  30 

Narrow  strip  below  Riverside  Drive  between  W^.  153rd  street 
and  W.  155t1i  street. 
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Parcel  No.  3,  Sheet  No.  30 
West  158th  street  crossing  under  highway  bridge. 

Parcel  No.  4,  Sheet  No.  32 

Strip  of  land  approximately  1,300  feet  long  from  a  point  north 
of  W.  I77th  street  to  a  point  north  of  Park  road  in  Fort  Wash- 
ington Park. 

Parcel  No.  5,  Sheets  Nos.  35  and  38 

Strip  of  land  for  new  right  of  way  between  the  north  line  of 
Dyckman  street  to  the  Spuyten  Duyvil  creek  bulkhead  line 
(Inwood  Hill  section). 

Parcel  No,  6,  Sheets  No. 

Triangular  piece  of  land  below  Hendrick  Hudson  Memorial 
bridge,  borough  of  Bronx. 

SCHEDULE  "  E  " 

Rights  and  Easements  North  of  West  Seventy-second 
Street,  Granted  by  the  City  of  New  York  to  the  Xew 
York  Central  Railroad  Company. 

Parcel  No.  1,  Sheet  No.  27 
Strip  of  land  on  water  front  known  at  "  New  Marginal  Way.-' 

Parcel  No.  2,  Sheet  No.  27 

Small  strip  of  land  connecting  new  Marginal  Way  with  land  to 
be  transferred  in  fee  to  railroad  company. 


SCHEDULE  "  F ''  '     ' 

Subsurface  Rights  or  Easements  for  Duct  Lines  South  op 
West  Seventy-second  Street,  Granted  by  the  City  of 
New  York  to  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Company. 

Item  No.  1,  Sheets  Nos.  10,  13  and  18 

11th  avenue  and  West  End  avenue  between  the  north  line  of 
W.  35th  street  and  the  north  line  of  W.  66th  street  (right). 
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Item  No.  2,  Sheet  No.  18 

66tli  street  between  West  End  avenue  and  the  east  line  of 
railroad  lands  (right). 

Item  No.  3,  Sheet  No.  10 

West  36th  street  between  11th  avenue  and  the  east  line  of  rail- 
road lands  (right). 

Item  No.  4,  Sheet  No.  10 

Marginal  Way  between  W.  32nd  street  and  W.  37th  street 
fright). 

SCHEDULE  "  G '' 

.Subsurface  Rights  oe  Easements  for  Duct  Lines  Xortii  of 
West  Seventy-second  Steeet,  Geanted  by  the  City  of 
Xew  Yobk  to  the  ^ew  Yoek  Centeal  Raileoad  Company. 

Item  No.  5,  Sheet  No.  21 

Riverside  Park  between  the  south  line  of  129th  street  and  a 
pomt  220  feet  south  thereof  (right). 

Item  No.  6,  Sheets  Nos.  21  and  27 

12th  avenue  between  the  south  line  of  W.  129th  street  and  a 
point  approximately  460  feet  north  of  the  north  line  of  West 
135th  street  (right). 

Item  No.  7 

Inwood  Hill  between  the  south  line  of  Dyckman  street  and 
^puyten  Duyvil  creek  (easement). 
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IN    SBNATB 


Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of 

Architecture 


State  of  Xew  York 
Depabtment  of  Architecture 

Albany,  February  23,  1917. 

Honorable  Edward  Sckoexeck,  President  of  the  Senate,  Albany, 
N  Y  ' 

Sib. —  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  for  your  considera- 
tion the  Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Architecture,  State 
of  Xew  York,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1916. 

Respectfully  yours, 

L.  F.  PTLCHER, 

State  Architccf. 
[3] 


Depaitaieiit  <A  AKfMtectBfe,  St«te  0f  New  York, 

Aitmiy,  N.  Y. 

To  the  Honorable,  the  Senate,  State  of  New  York: 

■Gestw:me!^. —  The  third  anmial  report  of  the  Deimrtment  of 
Architecture  is  hereby  submitted. 

The  change  in  the  fiscal  year,  authorized  by  your  honorable 
1>ck1y  and  approved  by  the  Executive,  placed  the  I  )epartiiimit  of 
ArchitectiiTe  upon  a  nine  months'  operating  basis,  from  October  1, 
1015,  to  June  30,  1916,  inehisive.  The  leport  of  the  Deimrt- 
ment, as  compared  with  the  preceding  year  of  twelve  months, 
shows  a  decrease  in  the  volume  of  construction  placed  under  con- 
tract and  departmental  supervision,  due  to  two  causes: 

First  The  operation  of  the  nine  months'  period,  as  compared 
with  the  preceding  fiscal  year  of  twelve  months. 

Second.  The  prosecution  of  contract  development  only  where 
deemed  absolutely  necessaiy  and  in  the  face  of  exceeding  high 
cost  of  labor  and  all  building  material. 

T  have  advised  the  holding  in  abeyance  of  all  State  and  institu- 
tional development,  except  where  new  buildings  and  enlargements 
have  been  deemed  absolutely  necessary  to  meet  increasing 
demands,  especially  among  the  insane  hospitals,  the  charitable 
institutions  and  the  prisons,  because  of  this  increased  cost. 

There  has  been  a  steady  advance  in  building  material  since  the 
European  war  and  labor  has  advanced  to  nen'  high  levels.  These 
conditions  have  had  a  marked  effect  upon  proposals  alon^  all 
lines  of  building  construction,  and  legislative  appropriations, 
ftilly  sufficient  under -normal  conditions,  havp  l)oen  entirely  innde- 
qnate  for  construction  along  desired  and  contemplated  lines. 

State  departments  and   institutions,   in   making   requests   for 

plans  and  specifications  for  new  buildings,  outlined  their  needs 

and  the  Department  has  prepared  designs  in  conformits^      The 

proposals  received  for  the  class  or  type  of  construction  desired 

have,  in  nearly    every  instance  during  the  year,   cxcec(le<l   the 

available  apprcvpriations  by  very  material  figures.      The  result 

has  been  that  the  plans  and  specifications  have  been  revised  and 

the  instftntional   necessities  diminished  to  the  point  where  the 
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construction  work  needed  can  be  performed  within  the  appro- 
priation. Such  a  condition  has  had  a  very  bad  effect  upon  the 
constructive  policy  of  the  State  and  greatly  hampers  the  effective- 
ness of  the  institutional  service. 

I  believe  that  building  operations,  except  where  absolutely 
required  for  necessary  additional  accommodations  among  the 
insane  hospitals,  the  charitable  institutions  and  the  prisons,  are 
not  warranted  in  view  of  the  prevailing  high  prices  for  material 
and  labor. 

I  have  also  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  high  price  of  labor 
and  material  will  continue  for  several  years  to  come  and  that 
this  situation  must  be  faced  by  the  Legislature  in  making  appro- 
priations for  needed  improvements. 

Four  cottages  were  constructed  at  Letchworth  Village  at  Thiells 
in  1913  and  1914.  The  construction,  heating,  plumbing,  hard- 
ware, service  connections  and  electric  bids  aggregated  $146,901.28. 
The  Legislature,  in  1916,  appropriated  $168,000  for  four  addi- 
tional cottages  of  practically  the  same  type  of  construction,  and 
preliminary  estimates  which  I  have  made  show  that  it  will  be 
impossible  to  construct  the  cottages  within  the  appropriation  and 
under  modified  plans  to  meet  increased  construction  cost.  It  is 
more  than  probable  that  a  further  revision  of  the  plans  and  speci- 
fications will  be  required  before  a  contract  award  can  be  made. 

Construction  conditions  existing  at  Letchworth  Village,  in  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree,  have  prevailed  among  the  other  institu- 
tional groupings  of  the  State. 

Summary  of  Contract  Work 

A  review  of  the  contract  development  of  the  Department  for 
the  fiscal  year  of  nine  months,  ending  June  30,  1916,  shows: 

Contracts  in  force  Oct.  1,  1915 $4,375,045  58 

Xet    additions   to   contracts,    Oct.    1,    1915,    to 

June  30,  1916 11,082  24 

$4,386427  82 
Less  defaulted  contract 4,378  00 

$4,381,749  82 

NoT>. —  Bids  for  the  coiutruction,  heating,  plumbing  and  drainage  and  ihe  eleotrio  work  werf> 
received  in  October,  1916.  They  aggregated  $188,910  and  were  rejected  becaune  the  total  exceeded 
the  appropriation  by  $20,910  and  a  further  revision  of  the  plans  was  ordered. 
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Contracts  awarded  Oct.  1,  1915,  to  June  30, 
1916 843,884  21 

Special  fund  estimates  not  included  in  contracts.  193,963  57 

Capitol  reconstruction  contracts  authorized  by 
audit  committee  of  the  Trustees  of  Public 
Buildings 23,649  41 

Expert  3er\'ices  on  resolution  of  trustees  or  insti- 
tutions    13,291  Tm 

Total  face  of  contracts  and  orders  adminis- 
tered, Oct.  1,  1915,  to  June  30,  1916. . .  $5,456,538  OS 
Fa<^  of  contracts  concluded  Oct.  1,  1915,  to 
June  30,  1916,  including  certificates  issued 
for  expert  services  on  resolution  of  trustees  or 
institutions,  capitol  reconstruction  contracts 
and  special  fund  estimates  approved 1,417,740  44 

Face  of  contracts  in  force  June  30,  1916. .  $4,038,708  24 
Certificates  issued  on  contracts  in  force  June  30, 
1916,  not  including  certificates  issued  for 
expert  services  on  resolution  of  trustees  or 
institutions,  capitol  reconstruction  contracts 
and  special  fimd  estimates  approved 1,519,509  7}2 

Balance,  unperformed  work  on  face  of  eon- 
tracts  in  force  June  30,  1916 $2,510,10S  72 


Sunmiarv*  of  contract  progress,  Oct.  1,  1915, 
to  June  30,  1916: 

Contracts  completed $1,186,835  79 

Certificates  issued  on  imoompleted  contracts...        1,510,509  52 


Contract  progress,  Oct.  1,  1915,  to  June  30, 
1916  .  .   .  ^ $2,706,435  31 


Sammarv  of  certificates  issued: 
Contracts  in   force   Oct.   1,   1915,  to  June  30, 
1.916,  less  defa^ilted  contract $5,225,634  03 
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Certificates  issued  on  contracts, 

Oct.    1,    1915,    to   June   30, 

1916 $1,519,699  52 

Certificates     issued     prior     to 

Oct.  1,  1915 1,867,906  42 

3,387,606  94 

Balance,  certificates  due $1,838,128   09 

■ 

The  departmental  maintenance  cost  for  the  period  covering 
the  work,  in  part  a«  summarized  «bove,  was  $137,439.72,  includ- 
ing a  pay  roll  charge  of  $116,361.90;  office -supplies  and  expenses, 
$8,652.47;  traveling  expenses  incurred  in -supervision  of  contract 
work  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  $8,521.11;  contingent, 
$2,299.25,  and  Xew  York  office,  maintenance,  $1,605.51.  The 
average  monthly  cost  of  operating  the  Department  for  the  pcist 
nine  months  was  $15,271.08,  as  against  $15,798.17  per  month 
for  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  This  shows  that  the  cost  of  main- 
taining the  Department  for  the  fiscal  year  of  nine  months,  plus 
three  additional  months,  will  be  about  $6,200  less  than  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year  of  twelve  months. 

There  was  also  disbursed  for  salaries  and  paid  out  of  appro- 
priations as  follows:  Chapter  728,  Laws  of  1915,  capitol  recon- 
struction, $293 ;  chapter  728,  Laws  of  1915,  Syracuse  University, 
$1,766.66;  a  total  of  $2,059.66. 

Balances  in  the  different  departmental  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  aggregated  $47,279.32,  as  against  $20,509.25  for  the 
preceding  twelve  months. 

The  difference  in  the  total  face  of  contracts  and  orders  admin- 
istered under  my  supervision  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1916 
—  $5,456,538.68,  as  compared  with  $7,560,461.16  for  the  year 
ending  September  30,  1915  —  is  accounted  for  by  the  legislative 
change  in  the  fiscal  year,  making  the  past  year  one  of  nine 
months,  and  the  general  tendency  to  curtail  building  operations 
except  Avhere  absolutely  necessary  because  of  the  high  cost  of  all 
building  material,  and  the  further  fact  that  the  report  covers 
that  part  of  the  year  during  which  time  much  preliminary  work 
is  under  way  and  which  does  not  appear  in  the  form  of 
the  completed  record  drawings  and  specifications  and  contract 
development. 
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Under  the  appropriation  bill  for  the  year  provision  was  iiiado 
for  six  additional  superintendents  of  building  construction 
because  of  my  desire  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  State  con- 
struction work  and  to  better  safeguard  the  State's  interests. 
Only  two  were  appointed  as  I  deemed  this  increase  in  the  inspec- 
tion force  sufficient  to  carry  on  the  work  of  that  Department 
until  cbnditions  will  pei-mit  an  increase  in  constniction    work. 


Summary  Statement  Showing  Contracts  in  Force  October 
1,  1915  to  June  30,  1916,  Certtificates  Issued  on  Contracts, 
October  1,  1915  to  June  30,  1916,  and  Certificates  Issued 
Prior  to  October  1,  1915 


Contracts  in 

force  October 

1,  1915  to  June 

30,  lOlG 

Certificates 

issued  on  con- 
tracts October 
1,  1915  to  June 
30.  1910 

Certificates 

issued  prior 

to  October 

1.  1915 

Total  certifi- 
cates iaeued  on 

contracts  in 

force  October 

1,  1915  to  June 

30.  1916 

Hospitals 

$1,655,282  14 

1,201,363  02 

346,973  37 

373,536  57 

18,516  69 

1,061,154  00 

513,253  54 

16,711  99 

43,220  71 

$458,027  87 

430,759  06 

8,885  50 

118,002  29 

12,318  07 

337,955  03 

132,896  71 

2,859  80 

17,895  19 

$338,689  10 

368.126  83 

324,639  99 

144,273  76 

6,198  62 

443,683  99 

218,573  11 

0.663  99 

14.057  03 

$796,716  97 

Charities 

798,885  89 

Prisons 

333.525  49 

Armories 

•262,276  05 

Normal  schools 

18,516  69 

Educational 

781.639  02 

PmHUo  buildiiunr .,.,..,.- 

351,469  82 

Regulative 

12.523  79 

General 

31.952  22 

Less  defaulted  contract 

$5,230,012  03 
4.378  00 

$1,519,599  52 

$1,867,906  42 

$3,387,505  94 

$5,225,634  03 

UxDKit  Special  Fund  Estimates 

There  were  288  special  fund  estimates  considered  by  the 
Dej)artment,  amounting  to  $567,790.06.  Of  this  number,  23 
estimates,  amounting  to  $373,832.49,  submitted  from  various 
Stat(»  hos])itaIs,  were  included  under  contracts  awarded.  There 
were  8  at  the  Manhattan  State  Hospital,  5  at  the  Middletown 
State  Hospital,  4  at  the  Central  Islip  State  Hospital,  2  each  at 
the  Binghamton  State  Hospital  and  the  Buffalo  State  Hospital 
and  1  each  at  tho  Brooklyn  State  Hospital  and  the  Kings  Park 
State  Hospital. 

These  special  fund  estimates  cover  work  by  the  various  institu- 
tions, in  both  the  construction  and  the  engineering  branches,  by 
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inmate  aiu\  <lay  labor  and  the  purchase  of  materials  in  the  oikmi 
market. 

The  submission  of  thet>e  estimates  to  the  Department  of  Archi- 
tecture for  consideration  has  become  more  or  less  optional  with 
the  several  Srate  niiic'ale  jind  commissions  to  which  the  variouM 
State  institutions  rejwrt,  subject  to  such  requin»ments  as  may  In* 
made  by  the  State  Comptroller. 

The  special  fund  estimates  so  submitted  are  supposed  to  cover 
all  work  to  be  executed  under  plans  and  si)ecification8  prepare<l 
by  the  Department  of  Architecture;  all  work  charged  against 
specific  appropriations,  other  than  for  maintenance  and  for  which 
the  State  (\>raptroller  requires  the  joint  letter  of  release,  signed 
by  the  State  Architect  and  the  State  official  or  commission  to 
wrhom  the  institution  reports,  and  sueh  other  special  fund  esti- 
mates u)K>n  which  the  technical  advice  of  the  Department  of 
Architecture  is  reijueste<l. 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  aj)pended  list  that  while  ahtmt  the 
u;3ual  number  of  special  fund  estimates  have  l)eeii  submitted  by 
the  State   Hospital    Commission,    the   State    Superintendent   of 
Prisons  and  miscellaneous  State  institutions,  the  number  of  esti- 
'nates  received  from  the  institutions  reporting  through  the  State 
Fiscal  Supervisor  of  Charities  has  grown  gradually  less,  and  that 
onlr  seven  special  fund  estimates  were  received  from  that  depart- 
ment  during?  the  nine  months  covered  by  this  report. 
Tlie  /(>I]ov»'in£:  i-^-  the  number  and  amounts  of  all  sj)eci{il  f"n  1 
fvf/m/itc.*-.  Tiot   included  in  contracts,  received  and  considered  dur- 
ing the  above   period: 

State  Hospitals 

EstimateH  Anv  un* 

?>m^hnnitoii    State  Hosjntal   14  $6,603  77 

Brooklyn   Stale  Hospital IT)  4,7(10  (\  [ 

Buflfalo  State    Hospital    10  4,882  :]-2 

Central  Tslip    Slate  Hosiutal 15  14,292  91 

Gowanda  State  Hosyntal 2  1,406  50 

Hudson  River  State  Hospital .' 2  839  50 

Kings  Park   State  Hospital 14  2,255  50 

Ifanhattan    Sts^te  Hospital 33  28,968  08 

mddletown  State  Hospital 7  1,993  59 


1^  ArrmjAi,  KEPOftT  of  the 

Estimates  Amount 

Mohansic  State  Hospital 2  752  8ii 

Bocfateter  State  HoBpital 7  2,614  99 

St.  Lawrence  State  Hospital 3  5,150  00 


124      $74,520  Q(y 


Cliaritahle  InstibUimis 

Thomas  Indian  School,  Iroquois 2  $1,798  99 

Custodial     Asylum     for     Feeble     Minded 

Women,  Newark   1  1,550  71 

Eastern  New  York  Reformatory,  Napanoch  1  19,505   78 

State  Institution  for  Feeble  Minded  Chil- 
dren, Syracuse 1  1,854  00 

Letchwortk  Village,  Thiells   2  1,109  33 


Siate  Prisons 

Auburn  Prison 

Clinton  Prison 

Dannemora  Hospital 

G-reat  Meadow  Prison 

Matteawan  Prison 

Sing  Sing  Prison 


7 

$25,807  81 

• 

1 

$256  67 

1& 

25,071  60 

22 

14,779  27 

11 

8,486  53 

6 

13,542  42 

8 

4,665  44 

66 

$66,801,  <)3 

Other  Institutional  Groups 

Brockport  Nonnal  School 

Cornell  University 

Fredonia  Normal  School 

Lotchworth  Park   

School  of  Agriculture  and  Domestic  Science, 
Delhi 


3 

$1,964 

66 

2 

2,871 

59 

1 

480 

00 

1 

4,597 

66 

4 

11,126 

57 
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£atimate4  Amount 

Onondaga  Indian  Reservation 1  830  1)3 

Saratoga  Reservation    1  1,099  84 

St.  K^gis  Indian  Keservation 2  500  00 

Syracufie  University    1  85  00 

Thatcher  Park,    Albany 1  780  00 

Watkins  Glen,   Watkins   1  2,497  32 


18      $26,833  17 


215    $193,963  57 
Inelnded  rn  contrafts *i3      373,832  49 


Total 238    $567,796  06 


Kew  Projects  CoNHnwiffin 

Chie  htmdred   and  thirty-five  new  projfK^*^  wiiich   involved  a 
^u^vf'y  and«  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  prefmratioii  of  plane, 
j^ketches,  working  drawings  and  detailed  specifirations,  prepara- 
tory  to  contract   award,   were  considered   by   the   driiiting   and 
engineering  divisions  during  the  year.      This  work  involved  the 
preparing  of  plans  and  specifications,   as  stated,   and   revisions 
where  neeessary,  the  securing  of  estimates  preliniiiwirv  to  appro- 
priation and  the  supplying  of  all  information  reijuired  by  the 
institutions  where  the  work  was  projected.      Some  projects  were 
abandoned,  after  extensive  study  by  the  Department,  because  of 
failure  of  legislative  appropriation.     Jlach  project  was  considered 
upon  the  request  of  institutional  boards  or  commiflsions  and  the 
data  whieh  was  aecured  will  be  immediately  available  when  an 
appropriation  is  made. 

Institutional   and   departmental  work  given   attention  during 
the  vear  follows: 

Job  number  Institution  Work 

331 Gowand*  fJtate  Hospital InerMS'^l  water  supply. 

332 Elmira  Rpformatory Shop  No.  4. 

333 Gowanda  State  Hospital Repairs  to  power  houM  staok. 

334 Mohansif  State  Ho^ital Water  supply. 

335 Utiea  State  Hospital Mortuary,  bakery,  boiler  house,  and  in- 
creasing aeoommodations  in  patimits' 
building. 
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Job  number  Institution  Work 

336 Women's  Relief  Corps  Home,  Oxford. .     Sewage  disposal  plant. 

337 Training  School  for  Girb,  Hudson ....     Entrance  gatehouse. 

338 Truning  School  for  Girb,  Hudson ....     Disciplinary  building. 

339 Training  School  for  Girb,  Hudson ....     Completing  power  house  ssrstem. 

340 Training  School  for  Girb,  Hudson ....     Roof,  adminbtration  building. 

341 Training  School  for  Girb,  Hudson ....     Storehouse,  refrigerating  plant. 

342 Training  School  for  Girb,  Hudson ....     Painting  cottages. 

343 Training  School  for  Girb.  Hudson ....     Superintendent's  home. 

344 Training  School  for  Girb,  Hudson ....     Employees'  home. 

345 Training  School  for  Girb,  Hudson ....     Staff  house. 

346 State  Capit<^ Alterations,  judiciary  committee  room. 

Senate. 

347 Letchworth  Village.  Thielb Two  railroad  bridges. 

348 Rochester  State  Hospital Fifty  patient  cottage,  150  patient  build- 
ing, two  40  patient  cottages,  etc. 

349 Cornell  University Zoology  and  entomology  hall. 

350 Matteawan  State  Hospital Building  improvement  extension. 

351 St.  Lawrence  State  Hospital Completing  coal  shed. 

352 St.  Lawrence  State  Hospital Accommodations  for  100  employees. 

353 Women's  Relief  Corps  Home Sewage  dbposal  plant. 

354 Letchworth  Village Administration  and  industrial  buildings, 

assembly  hall,  shop,  cottages,  sewersi 
etc. 

355 Governor  Clinton  home Completing  home. 

356 Education  building Changes    to    eaves,    repairing     walks, 

changes  in  pipes,  etc. 

357 Hudson  River  State  Hosi»tal Extension  of  water  intake  system. 

358 Hudson  River  State  Hospital Repairing  main  chimney  stack. 

350 State  Capitol Rearranging  Assembly  post  offioe. 

360 Brooklyn  State  Hospital Reception  hospital. 

361 Troop  H  armory,  Rochester Armory. 

362 Geneseo  Normal  College New  boiler. 

363 State  Capitol Additional  shelving,  legblative  library. 

364 State  Capitol Steel  lockers,  messanine  floor,  weat  cor- 
ridor. 

365 State  Training  School  fcr  Girb,  Hud- 
son       Drawings  of  Mclntyre  residence. 

366 Telephone  building Metal  furniture,  adjutant-general*a  office. 

367 State  Training  School  for  Girb,  Hud- 
son       Coal  trestle. 

368 State  Capitol Tile  floors,  room  319. 

369 State  Capitol Lighting  fixtures.  Senate  chamber. 

370 State  Capitol Bronze  regbters,  third  floor. 

371 Schuyler  Mansion Restoring  mansion. 

372 State  Capitol Repairs.  Assembly  grill. 

373 Tenth  Battalion  Armory,  Albany Fire  escapes. 

374 State  Capitol Reconstructing     corridors.     Assembly 

parlor. 

375 Agricultural  Hall Repairs,  alterations. 

376 State  Capitol Painting    room    139.    lighting    fixtures. 

rooma  139.  140.  141. 

377 State  Capitol Skylights,  rooms  444,  445. 

378 State  Capitol Repairing,  reconstructing  room  238. 

379 State  Capitol Repairing  leaks,  w^t  staircase. 

380 Grant  Cottage,  Mt.  McGregor Bronze  tablet  and  sign. 

381 Hcialth  Department,  Albany Concrete  reservoir,  water  supply. 

392 Sing  Sing  Prbon Topographical  map. 

383 State  Capitol Waterproofing  roof,  north  and  south  ap- 
proaches. 

334 State  Capitol Electric    work,    north    and    south    ax>- 

proaehes. 
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Job  mimber  Institution  Work 

3^ Brooklyn  State  Hospital Record  drswiiucs  of  rec«ptinn  and  chronic 

hotpital. 

3^ State  Ca:>itol Rseonstructing    and    decoratiog    roomii 

racated  by  Court  of  A|»peals. 

387 State  Capitol Direeiory  board,  Induitrial  CommiMioa. 

3S8 Stag  $)ins  Prison Detailed  estimates  of  cell  block,  etc. 

3S0 Lons  Islsnd  Normal  School Estimates  for  250  normal  and  075  trade 

■tudent  buUdinf . 

3W SUte  Capitol Colors     case.    Thirteenth    New     York 

Cavalry. 

^1 Stote  Capitol Painting,  alterations,   rooms   241.   245, 

246,  parts  of  rooms  248.  349. 

3^ linlithco  fish  hatchery Hot  water  heating  plant,  director's  rcsi- 

dance. 

393 Brockport  Normal  School Repairs,  principal's  residence. 

394 State  Capitol Alterations,  press   headquarters,    third 

floor. 

395 Tenth  Battalion  Armory,  Albany Repaim.  electric  equipment. 

396 Delaware  and  Hudson  building,  Albany.    Alterations,   rooms   for   Supreme  Court 

reporter. 

397 Dels wsre  and  Hudson  building,  Albany,    Alterations,  rooms  for  indexing  session 

laws. 

398 St.  Lawrence  State  Hospital Estimates  for  fire  escapes. 

399 School  far  Deaf  Mutes,  Malone Annex,  kindergarten  building. 

«0 State  Capitol Toileto,  room  008. 

401 Manhattan  State  Hospital New  water  main. 

402 ManhatUn  State  Hospital Elevators,  200  patient  building. 

403 Letehworth  Village Extending  sewer  lines  to  connect  laundry 

404 Watldns  Glen  Reservation Reet  room. 

403 Manhattan  State  Hospital Power  plant. 

^06 Tenth  Battalion  Armory,  Albany Changes  in  bssement,  ventilation,  etc. 

407 State  HaU Electric  fixtures. 

406 State  Capitol Estimates,  fireproof  cases.  Department  of 

Architecture. 

409 Hospital  for  Crippled  and  Deformed 

Children,  West  Haverstraw Completing  hospital. 

410 State  School  of  Agriculture,  Cobleskill.    Dairy  and  horse  barn. 

411 State  School  of  Agriculture.  Cobleskill.    Hog  house. 

412 State  School  of  Agriculture,  Cobleskill.    Dairy  building  and  apparatus. 

413 State  School  of  Agriculture,  CobleskUl.    Two  silos. 

414 Brockport  Normal  School Painting,  repairs  to  roofs. 

415 State  Capitol Esst  gallery,  Assembly  Chamber. 

416 Letehworth  Village Alterations,    extension    of    dam,    block 

plans. 

417 Letehworth  Village Storehouse,  refrigerating  plant. 

418 Letehworth  Village Cottages  E.  F.  G  and  H. 

419 Letehworth  Village Conduit,  steam  snd  return  piping,  boys' 

group. 

420 Craig  Colony  for  EpUeptics,  Sonyea. . .     Water  supply. 

421 Custodial  Asylum  for  Feeble  Minded 

Women,  Newark Farm  barn. 

422 Matteawan  State  Hospital Dining  room  and  kitchen,  second  story 

sccommodations  for  patients. 

423 Great  Meadow  Prison Shop  building. 

424 State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 

Geneva Administration,    library,    demonstration 

building,  etc. 

425 State  Capitol Painting,  refinishing  rooms  344,  346  and 

346. 
426 Binghamton  State  Hospital Repairs,  alterations  to  coal  trestle. 
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Job  number  InstitutiDn  Work 

427 St  Lawrence  University,  Canton Alterationa  and  additions,  manual  train- 
ing shop,  etc. 

428 Training  School  for  Girls,  Hudson ....  New  roof,  administration  buildhic- 

429 State  Capitol Alterations,  office  of  the  Superintendent 

of  Prisons. 

430 New  Palts  Normal  School Addition  to  school. 

431 Great  Meadow  Prison Piggery. 

432 State  Institute  for  Study  of  Malignant 

Disease,  Buffalo Filter. 

433 Brooklyn  State  Hospital Storehouse,  cold  storage  building. 

434 Central  Islip  State  Hospital Additional  water  supply. 

435 Central  Islip  S'  ate  Hospital Conduit,  steam  pipe  lines. 

436 Binghamton  State  Hospital Enlargement  and  equipment  of  laundry. 

437  ...... State   College   of  Forestry,   Syracuse 

University Heating  power  plant. 

438 Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics,  Sonyea.. .  Coal  storage  plant,  equipment,  etc. 

439 Hospital  for  Crippled  and  Deformed 

Children,  West  Haverstraw Laundry. 

440 School    of    Agriculture,    Farmingdale, 

L.  I Horse  bams. 

441 School    of    Agriculture,    Farmingdale, 

L.  I Hog  house. 

442 School    of    Agriculture,    Farmingdale, 

L.  I Greenhouse. 

443 Middletown  State  Hospital Tuberculosis  hospital. 

444 Middle'  own  S  ate  Hospital Piggery. 

445 Troop  B  Armory,  .Albany Interior  drainage. 

440 Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics,  Sonyea.. .  Dormitory. 

447 Manhattan  State  Hospital Additional  accommodations  for  disturbed 

patients. 

448 Central  Islip  State  Hospital Additional    accommodations    for    acute 

patients. 

449 School  of  Agriculture  and  Domestic 

Science,  Delhi Changes  and  repairs  to  academy  building. 

450 Crown  Point  Reservation Well. 

451 State  School  for  the  Blind,  Batavia. . .  Additional  toUet  room,  equipment. 

452 State  School  for  the  Blind,  Batavia. . .  Additional  fire  protection. 

433 State  School  for  the  Blind,  Batavia. . .  New  pump  house. 

454 Rochester  State  Hospital Additional  accommodations  for  distorbed 

patients. 

455 Rochester  State  Hospital Fire  escapes. 

456 Thomas  Indian  School,  Iroquois Completing  barn. 

457 General  Herkimer  Home,  Danube.  . . .  Caretaker's  cottage. 

458 Wiogdale  or  Beekman  Prison New  farm  and  industrial  prison. 

459 Custodial  Asylum  for  Feeble  Minded 

Women,  Newark Filter,  water  purification  plant. 

460 Custodial  Asylum  for  Feeble  Minded 

Women,  Newark Elevated  water  tank. 

401 State  Farm  for  Women,  Valatie Stairways  to  attic. 

462 Willard  State  Hospital Fire  escapes. 

403 Letohworth  Village  (consolidated  with 

job  No.  416). 

464 Saratoga  Reservation Bottling  plant. 

465 State     Agricultural     and     Industrial 

School,  Industry Boys'  cottage. 

460 Oswego  Normal  School Underground  passage,  street  to  school. 
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Increased  Bed  Cost 

While  it  is  difficult  to  analyze  construction  figures  because  of 
the  Tarious  details  entering  into  the  building  of  ward  buildings, 
dormitories,  cottages,  homes  for  nurses  or  other  eniployet*!*,  it  is 
easily  seen  that  building  cost,  when  reduced  to  inmate  or  oth(»r 
individual  bed  capacity,  has  greatly  increased  within  the  jvast 
decade.     Oertaiu   types  of  institutional  service  buildings,  such 
as  the  reception  hospital  at  the  Brooklyn  State  Hospital,  wliere 
the  highest  construction  cost  per  inmate  bed  prevails,  nnjuires 
construction  to   permit  observation  and  special  care  and  treat- 
ment of  patients,    expensive  equipment,   etc.     Fireproof,   semi- 
fireproof  and  ordinary  building  or  non-fireproof  construction  also 
entens  into  the  cost  per  inmate  bed,  as  well  as  other  construction 
details  necessary  to  meet  local  conditions.     This  table  will  show 
the  variance  in  bed  construction  cost  and  it  will  be  noted  that 
the  highest  cost  prevails  among  buildings  placed  under  construc- 
tion within  the  last  year  or  two: 


State  Hospital.^ 


Ward  Bciu>xxo«  ax 


Built 
in 


flutboa  River. 
Xsniuitteii .  -  • 
Uadksttan.  .  . 
Brooklyn*.... 
Brooklyn 

BlMfafllBtOII.  .  . 

Ro^eBter 


COTTAQBa     AT 

Cental  IsUp 

IQnp  Park 

ManhattAO 

Central  Mip  X 


FUOYEES    AT 

Baffalo 

Binduunion 

mSA^tawa 

Central  I»lip 

Miri»t<sn 

Soebeiter 

KiipPark:§ 


OR    Em- 


1916 


1909 
1910 
1910 
1912 


1904 
1907 
1966 
1909 
1Q12 

»I3 


Coet  or 
contract 
price 


1906  .S223 
1013  I  173 
1913  I   146 

1015  i  ne 

1915  234 
1915      998 


m 


,^T2  00 
«199  00 
,847  00 
,162  00 
.743  00 
.874  00 
.500  00 


278.000  00 
282,000  00 
148.000  00 
176.666  00 


35.169  00 
73.775  00 
74.025  00 

107,200  00 
96.800  00 
66,707  00 

127.274  00 


Bed 

capacity 


440 
207 
150 
154 
440 
282 
42 


600 
600 
200 
300 


101 
1.50 
150 
210 
116 
10« 
180 


r(««t 

per  beJ 


$.>07  00 
836  00 
97S  0') 
1.144 
534 
705  00 
654  00 


00 
00 


463  00 
470  00 
740  00 
5!$8  00 


348  00 

401  00 
500  00 
510  00 
835  00 
535  00 
707  00 


Cooatrurtion 

typo 


Non-fireproof. 

Firpproof. 

Fireproof. 

Fireproof. 

Firepr(K>f. 

Fireproof. 

Semi-fireproof. 


Non-fireproof. 
Xon-^ireproof. 
Xon-fir©pr<H»f. 
Non-fireproof. 


Non-fireproof. 

Non-fireproof. 

Non-fireproof. 

Non-fireproof. 

Fireproof. 

Fireproof. 

Fireproof. 


•  Dwvtdan     boepi**'-  tEatiniAted. 


X  Includes    dining-room. 


I  Btcta   reeeiTed 


IS 
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Charitable  Instittdions 


DOBMITORY    BCILDINQS    AT 


Home  Custodial  Asylum 

Letchworth    Villace,    Cottages 

A,  B,  C.  D 

Craig   Colony   for   Epileptics, 

Sonyea,  west  group 

Custodial  Asyltmi  for  Feeble- 

Minded  Women,  Newark. . . 

Rome  Custodial  Asylum 

Craig   Colony   for   Epileptics, 

Sonyea,  Noe.  2  and  3 

Letchworth   Village,   Cottagos 

E,  F,  G,  H 


COTTAOBB  AT 

Training  School  for  Girls,  Bed- 
ford Hills: 

Noe.  9.  10  and  11 

Nos.  13,  14,  15  and  16 

Hospitals  at 

Custodial  Asyltmi  for  Feeble- 
Minded  Women,  Newark . . . 

Training  School  for  Girls,  Bed- 
ford Hills 

State  School  for  Blind,  Batavia. 

Training  School  for  Girls,  Hud- 
son, contagious 

Training  School  for  Girls,  Hud- 
son, main 

Hospital  for  Crippled  and  De- 
formed Children,  West  Hav- 
erstraw 


Built 
in 


1005 

1012 

1012 

1915 
1916 

1916 

1916 


1013 
1013 


1013 

1013 
1015 

1015 

1015 

1015-6 


Cost  or 

conlract 

price 


Bed 
capacity 


$02,138  00 

142.576  00 

37.652  00 

55,171  00 
121.176  00 


234 

224 

64 

111 
362 


Coat 
per  bed 


Construction 
type 


70,475  00 

121 

188.010  00 

221 

04.321  00 
87,240  00 

06 
06 

51,243  00 

96 

30.517  00 
17,381  00 

35 
16 

15.051  00 

10 

72,601  00 

46 

t88.007  00 

88 

$304  00 

636  00 

588  00 

407  00 
335  00 

586  00 

855  00 


083  00 
907  00 


534  00 

1.129  00 
1.086  00 

1.  505  00 

1,580  00 

1.022  00 


Non-fin^roof . 

Fireproof. 

Fireproof. 

Fireproof. 
Fireproof. 

Fireproof. 

Fireproof. 


Fireproof. 
Fireproof. 


Fireproof. 

Fireproof. 
Non-firepiroof. 

Non-fireproof. 

Fireproof. 

Fireproof. 


*  Bids  rej^ted. 


t  Estimate. 


Needs  of  Insane  Hospitals 

The  necessity  for  providing  additional  beds  in  the  insane  hos- 
pitals of  the  State,  especially  in  and  about  Greater  New  York 
to  relieve  existing  overcrowded  conditions,  will  be  met  by  appro- 
priation by  your  honorable  body,  approved  by  the  Executive, 
under  which  contracts  have  been  awarded  ^nd  construction  is 
now  in  progress. 

More  Beds  at  Brooklyn  Hospital 

Contracts  for  a  reception  hospital  and  a  chronic  building  at 
the  Brooklyn  State  Hospital  were  awarded  in  April,  the  former 
at  the  contract  price  of  $176,162  and  the  latter  $234,743.  The 
original  appropriation  for  these  two  buildings,  $400,000,  by  chap- 
ter 727,  Laws  of  1915,  was  not  suflficient  to  carry  out  the  con- 
struction scheme  because  of  the  advanced  price  of  material  and 
labor,  and  a  supplemental  appropriation  of  $30,000  was  made 
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under  chapter  64-G,   Laws  of  1916.      The  contracts  call  for  the 
completion  of  the  buildiugs  in  1917. 

The  Teception  hospital  will  provide  accoinmodations  for  154 
patients  and  the  chronic  building  440,  a  total  of  594,  increasing 
the  capacity  of  the  institution  from  approximately  ?sOU  to  1,300 
patients.  The  oonstraction  coet  per  bed  in  the  reception  hospital 
will  be  $1,144  and  in  the  chronic  building  $534. 

The  reception  hospital  will  provide  all  the  usual  features 
required  for  the  reception  service  and  in  addition  an  oi>erating 
ward  and  shaft  for  a  passenger  elevator  and  a  central  kitchen 
where  the  food  will  be  prepared  for  the  patients  and  the  attend- 
ants of  this  building,  the  new  building  for  chronic  patients  and 
a  future  building  for  this  latter  class  of  patients.  The  reception 
hospital  will  also  provide  accommodations  for  six  attendants  ami 
living  quarters  for  one  physician.  It  will  consist  of  three  stories 
and  a  basement. 

The  chronic  building  will  be  four  stories  high  with  portions 
of  the  basement  finished.  The  building  provides  8  50-patient 
dormitories,  8  large  day  rooms,  35  single  patient  rooms,  8  attend- 
ants' rooms  and  living  quarters  for  three  physicians.  Provision 
is  also  made  for  an  elevator.  The  dining  rooms  are  located  tem- 
porarily in  the  basement.  An  addition  to  this  building  is  con- 
templated in  ♦he  future  in  which  permanent  dining  rooms  and 
quarters  for  additional  attendants  are  to  be  provided.  The  base- 
ment rooms  used  temporarily  as  dining  rooms  will  then  be  used 
for  patients'  occupation  and  recreation  rooms.  The  chronic  build- 
ing has  a  frontage  of  298  feet  and  wings  on  each  end  are  127 
feet  long. 

Provision  has  been  made  in  the  constructive  scheme  for  the 
future  providing  of  recreation  roofs,  suitably  enclosed,  one  con- 
nected with  each  building.  They  were  provided  for  because  of 
lack  of  land  area  and  are  the  first  contemplated  at  insane  hos- 
pitals in  the  State.  A  recreation  roof  has  been  advantageously 
operated  at  the  John  Hopkins  Hospital  in  Baltimore. 

The  average  floor  space  in  the  reception  hospital  is  13,390 
square  feet  and  in  the  chronic  building,  18,390  square  feet.  The 
buildings  are  of  the  latest  type  of  constniction  throughout.  They 
are  of  common  brick,  with  concrete  foundations,  brick  and  terra 
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cotta  interior  partitions,  reinforced  concrete  floors  covered  with 
linoleum,  except  in  the  kitchen,  scullery,  serving,  toilet  and  bath- 
rooms, where  tile  is  used.  The  roofs  are  of  ordinary  timber  con- 
struction, covered  with  tin. 

Contracts  have  also  been  made  covering  the  engineering  work 
in  the  two  buildings.  The  equipment  represents  the  latest  devrf- 
opment  for  the  class  of  patients  to  be  housed.  All  outside  con- 
nections, including  underground  heating  mains,  sewers,  water 
mains  and  electric  service,  have  been  provided  in  the  contracts. 
Each  building  has  been  provided  with  blower  and  exhaust  fans 
for  supplying  ventilation  for  the  various  day  and  dormitory 
rooms  and  for  exhausting  the  foul  air  in  the  toilet  rooms. 

Plans  and  specifications  were  also  developed  for  a  storehouse 
and  cold  storage  building  under  an  appropriation  of  $10,000 
and  an  authorization  of  $50,000.  Upon  their  approval  bv  the 
State  Hospital  Commission  bids  will  be  invited  and  it  is  expecteil 
the  work  will  be  started  within  a  few  months. 

The  power  house  has  been  completed  with  the  exception  of  the 
installation  of  some  of  the  heating  apparatus.  The  ])lant,  how- 
ever, is  in  operation.  The  contract  cost  is  $123,873.  Three 
400-hor8e  power  boilers  have  been  installed  and  provision  has 
been  made  for  three  additional  boilers  of  like  capacity.  The 
per  capita  cost  per  horse  power  is  $103.23. 

Work  Completed  at  Bingh amnion  Hospital 

Plans  and  specifications  were  prepared  for  an  enlargement 
and  equipment  of  the  laundry  at  the  Binghamton  State  Hospital. 
The  appropriation  was  $32,000.  Plans  were  also  prepared  for 
repairs  and  alterations  to  a  coal  trestle. 

Work  completed  during  the  year  includes  the  reconstruction 
of  the  electric  light  system  and  steam  and  exhaust  piping  at  a 
contract  cost  of  $39,615.  Construction  of  the  chronic  patient 
building  and  a  new  boiler  stack  at  the  power  house  are  gradually 
nearing  completion  and  it  is  expected  the  new  patients'  building 
will  be  ready  for  occupancy  during  the  coming  winter  when  the 
institution's  capacity  will  be  increased  by  282  beds.  Work  on 
an  addition  to  the  power  house  has  also  been  started. 
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CoTUmets  ai  Buffalo  Hospital 

The  contract  for  providing  for  additionftl  hefltiiig  capacity  at 
the  Buffalo  State  Hospital  is  over  one-half  iinidhed  and  contracts 
for  renewing  seTwer  lines  and  installing  equipment  in  the  water 
softening  plant   are   practically  corai)lete<I. 

Added  Quarters  at  Central  Islip 

Sketches  liave  been  approved  and  working  drawings  started 
for  additional  quarters  for  acute  patients  at  the  Central  Islip 
State  Hospital  under  an  appropriation  of  $50,000  of  a  $200,000 
authorization.  The  building  will  sen'e  as  a  reception  hosi>ital 
and  it  will  accommodate  184  acute  patients  and  44  attendants 
with  fonr  rooms  for  physicians. 

There  is  a  large  amount  of  underground  heating  mains  at  the 
Xorth  Colony  which  have  become  exposed  through  the  rotting 
of  the  insulation,  and  in  order  to  keep  the  heat  losses  down  to  a 
minimum  it  is  necessary  to  replace  them.  During  the  last  year 
the  first  section  of  this  work  from  the  power  house  was  installwl 
and  this  year  another  section  will  be  placed  under  contract  under 
an  appropriation  of  $20,000.  Plans  have  been  prepared  for  a 
third  section  for  which  at  present  there  is  no  appropriation  avail- 
able. It  is  hoped  by  the  institution  managers  that  an  appropria- 
tion will  be  made  covering  the  third  section  for  which  bids 
received  indicate  that  the  cost  will  be  about  $7,800.  This  will 
cover  the  full  length  of  the  main  line  of  steam  conduit, 
leaving  only  the  branch  connections  to  be  replaced  as  money  is 
appropriated. 

Originally  all  the  water  for  the  hospital  was  taken  from  shallow 
wells  located  near  the  powerhouse  in  each  colony.  The  water 
was  pumped  by  suction  and  it  has  given  considerable  trouble,  due 
to  salts,  which  have  an  injurious  effect  on  the  boilers.  It  has 
heen  found  that  artesian  wells,  approximately  800  feet  deep, 
deliver  a  better  supply  of  water  for  boiler  feed  and  domestic  hot 
water  purposes,  and  it  is  proposed  to  change  these  systems  to  this 
5emce  as  fast  as  appropriations  are  made  for  driving  wells. 

Two  wells  were  contracted  for  a  year  ago,  one  at  the  Xortli 
Colony  power  house  and  the  other  at  the  South  Colony  power 
honse.      There   has  now  been  placed  under  contract  under  an 
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appropriation  of  $6,000  two  additional  wells,  to  be  located  at  the 
South  Colony  power  house.  This  will  make  three  deep  artesian 
wells  at  the  South  Colony  and  two  at  the  Xorth  Colony  power 
house  which  will  be  pumped  by  suction  and  will  supply  all  the 
water  necessary  for  boiler  purposes.  A  difference  has  been  noticed 
in  the  scale  forming  in  the  boilers. 

Contracts  for  renewing  steam  heating  mains  and  installing 
additional  electric  equipment  were  completed  during  the  year 
at  a  cost  of  $13,496.87. 

New  Building  at  Gowanda  Hospital 

Plans  were  prepared  for  a  mortuary  and  laboratory  and  equip- 
ment at  the  Gowanda  State  Hospital  under  an  appropriation  of 
$10,000.  This  building  is  30  by  45  feet,  one  story  high,  with 
finished  basement,  and  made  of  common  brick  with  concrete 
foundations,  brick  and  terra  cotta  interior  partitions,  reinforced 
concrete  floors  supported  on  steel  beams,  tile  and  cement  finished 
floors  and  the  roof  of  ordinary  timber  construction,  covered  with 
shingles.  There  is  located  in  the  basement  a  post  mortem  room, 
an  embalming  room,  a  mortuary  vault  for  six  bodies,  a  small 
chapel,  a  dark  room,  store  room  and  toilet.  The  first  floor  con- 
sists of  the  mici*oscopic  laboratory,  the  bacteriological  laboratory, 
museum  and  office  and  filing  room.  The  construction  work  will 
be  bv  the  institution  authorities  by  special  fund  estimate,  that  is, 
by  mechanics  regularly  employed  by  the  hospital  and  patient 
labor,  supplemented  by  the  employnieut  of  additional  mechanics 
and  labor  where  neccj^parv.  All  materials  are  purchased  by  com- 
petition in  the  open  market. 

Plans  were  also  developed  for  jln  additional  water  supply,  for 
which  $3,000  was  appropriated  and  for  a  feed  water  heater  and 
building,  appropriation  $2,000,  and  for  repairs  to  the  power 
house  smokestack.  A  contract  for  $3,297,54  for  installing  under- 
ground steam  connections  was  completed. 

^YdicT  SxLpphj  at  Hudson  liiver  Hospital 

The  work  of  improvins:  the  water  supply  at  the  Hudson  River 
State  Hospital  was  completed  at  a  contract  price  of  $32,170.56. 
The  contemplated  extension  of  the  water  intake  system  was  given 
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consideration  by  the   Department,  preliminary  to  an  ai)propria- 
tion^  and  plans  ^w^ere  developed  for  repairing  the  main  <  hininev 

stack. 

Bids  Rejected  at  Kings  Park  Hospital 

Plans  and  specifications  were  prepared  and  bids  secured  for 
an  employees'  kome  at  the  Kings  Park  State  Hospital,  but  on 
account  of  tlie  advance  in  prices  at  the  time  the  bids  were  receivetl 
it  was  impossible  to  place  the  project  under  contract  and  keei) 
within  appropriation,  $100,000.  The  work  had  to  be  delayo-l 
until  an  authorization  is  received  from  the  State  Hospital  (Com- 
mission, setting  forth  the  necessary  reduction  in  the  size  of  thc^ 
building  so  as  to  come  within  the  amount  appropriated.  The 
original  plans  proposed  a  building  to  accommodate  180  employee*^, 
but  the  bids  received  on  March  3,  1916,  totaled  $127,274,  or 
$27,274  in  excess  of  the  appropriation.  The  bids  were  rejected, 
the  requirements  modified  by  the  State  Hospital  Commission  mu\ 
new  plans  and  specifications  have  been  prepared  to  come  within 
the  appropriation. 

An  extension  to  the  heating  system  was  completed  at  a  cost 
of  $14,340.  Three  cottages  to  accommodate  420  patients  are 
nearing  completion  and  the  plumbing  and  drainage  work  in  the 
new  building  for  chronic  patients  is  over  one-half  completed. 

More  Accommodations  at  Manhattan  Hospital 

Tinder  chapter  646,  Laws  of  1916,  sketches  have  been  approved 
and  working  drawings  are  being  prepared  for  a  building  to 
acconunodate  approximately  200  patients  and  24  attendants  at 
the  Manhattan  State  Hospital,  and  with  living  quarters  for  one 
physician.  A  kitchen,  which  will  form  a  part  of  the  building, 
will  also  serve  an  existing  building.  The  legislative  authoriza- 
tion was  $200,000,  of  which  $46,500  was  appropriated. 

Work  was  also  performed  by  the  Department  on  a  new  water 
iimm  and  elevators  for  the  200  patient  building  now  in  course  of 
construction. 

PJans  havrf  been  prepared  covering  a  central  domestic  hot 
wsiter  system  in  which  all  the  hot  water  for  the  entire  institution 
wiJJ  be  heated   at  the  powerhouse  and  circulated  through  flow 
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and  relum  mains  throughout  the  buildings.      The  wort  haa  i 
l>eeu  started.      No  appropriation  has  been  made. 

Sixteen  contracts  were  in  force  at  the  hospital  during  the  ye 
including  the  two  new  hospital  buildings,  one  to  accommod: 
200  patients  and  the  other  150.  Both  are  about  75  per  ci 
eompietod.  A  powerhouse  addition  is  nearing  completion, 
will  do  away  with  two  separate  boiler  plants  when  eompleti 
Xaturally  the  largest  scene  of  contract  activity  among  the  St; 
hospital  group  is  at  this  institution  because  of  its  inmate  capac 
ami-  tlie  large  population  center  which  the  hospital  ser\'es. 

Tubercuhr  Hospital  at  Middhtown 
Sketches  have  been  approved  for  a  building  for  tubercu 
patients  at  the  Middletowu  State  Hospital  for  which  $30,0 
has  been  authorized  and  $10,000  appropriated.  The  buildi 
will  be  one  story  high  and  it  will  accommodate  48  patients 
dormitories,  and  provision  is  made  for  a  future  addition  to  o 
tain  12  single  rooms  for  patients. 

Powerhouse  construction  work  haa  been  advanced  well  towf 
completion,  except  the  heating  and  electric  contracts.  So' 
delay  was  encountered  on  the  construction  contract.  The  origii 
low  bidder  failed  fo  sign  a  contract  after  the  contract  had  be 
awarded  to  liini  and  it  was  necessary  to  readvertise  the  wo 

More  Brd  Space  at  Rochesfer  Hospital 
Plana  and  specifications  were  developed  for  additional  acco 
miidationa  for  di6turi>ed  patients  at  the  Rochester  State  Hoajii 
luider  an  authorization  of  $27,500  and  an  appropriation 
$10,000.  Two  three-story  and  basement  additions  to  the  Livii 
ston  building  for  housing  40  chronic  male  patients  have  b* 
designed.  They  will  be  of  bi-ick,  brick  interior  partitions,  n 
floor  construction  and  ordinary  timber  roof  constmctio-n,  covei 
with  slate. 

Work  was  also  performed,  preliminary  to  an  appropriatii 
for  a  .'0  patient  cottage,  a  150  ]iatient  building  and  two  40  patii 
eottases.  but  no  appropriation  for  the  work  was  made. 

Plumbing  and  sanitary  work  nt  the  North  building  was  cc 
pletod  during  the  year. 
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At  Other  Hospitals 

Plans  were  prepared  for  completing  the  construction  (>f  n  coal 
shed  at  the  St.  Lawrence  State  Ho*>pital  under  an  approjiriation 
of  $6,000.  The  work  did  not  go  to  contract  as  the  aprojiriation 
was  not  deemed  large  enough.  Preliminarv  estimates  were  made 
for  a  building  to  accommodate  100  employees  and  for  fire  e>capes 
for  the  main  buildings.  The  construction  of  a  water  softening 
plant  was  completed  at  a  cost  of  $0,580. 

The  Department,  at  the  request  of  the  managers  of  the  Utica 
Btate  Hospital,  provided  estimates  for  the  cost  of  the  construction 
of  a  mortuary,  bakery  and  l)oiler  house  and  for  additional  patient 
accommodation.      No  appropriation  was  made. 

Plans  were  prepared  for  fire  escapes  at  the  Willard  State  Hos- 
pital imder  an  appropriation  of  $12,000  and  the  work  will  soon 
be  under  contract. 

Stmimary  of  Year  8  Work 

One  hundred  and  twenty  four  special  fund  estimates,  not 
included  in  contracts,  and  amounting  to  $74,520.00^  were 
approved  during  the  year.  The  work  represented  that  by  inmate 
and  day  labor,  the  institutions  purchasing  the  necessary  material 
in  the  open  market  and  the  Department  preparing  the  plans  and 
specifications   for  the  work. 

The  total  amount  of  contracts  in  force  among  the  State  lios- 
pitals  was  $1,650,904.14.  Contracts  amounting  to  $170,ST0.9:] 
were  completed  and  the  contracts  awarded 'during  the  year  aggre- 
gated $529,598.77.  The  contracts  in  force  at  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  amounted  to  $1,480,033.21. 

AmOXG    ClIABrTABLE    IxSTITUTTONS 

There  has  also  been  a  demand  for  increased  accoTinnoilntions 
among  the  charitable  institutions  of  the  State.  The  volume  of 
ecmstruction  demand  for*  the  institutions  where  the  dependent 
vards  of  the  State  are  confined,  other  than  the  insane,  is  about 
equal  to  the  State  hospital p,  due  to  the  larger  number  of  eharitoble 
institutions.  The  total  amount  of  contracts  in  force  among  the 
charitable  institutions  was  $1,201,363.02,  as  compared  with 
$1,743,175.64  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year.      Contracts*  were  com- 
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leted,  amounting  to  $281,060.0fl,  and  the  total  of  the  new 
[■acta  awarded  was  $118,191-37.  The  face  of  the  cuutract 
[ji-ce  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  was  $920,302.93.  The  het 
ohime  of  construction  among  the  hospitals  this  year  is  du 
lie  very  overcrowded  conditions  in  these  institutions. 

Western  House  of  Refuge. 
The  carrying  out  of  the  contract  for  alterations  to  the  w 
ystem  at  the  Western  House  of  Refuge  at  Albion  has 
elayed  because  of  a  difference  between  the  State  and  Al 
ver  the  line  of  connection  to  the  village  sewer  system.  t 
re  under  way  to  adjust  the  differences  and  I  believe  the  con 
■ill  be  completed  within  the  next  two  months. 

Work  Completed  at  ^Soldiers'  Hovif 
No  work  was  projected  at  the  New  York  State  Soldiers' 
bailors'  Home  at  Bath  during  the  year.     Four  contracts,  ami 
iig  to  $21,587.25,   were  completed,   including  one  for   a  1 
iim. 

Hospital  Addition  at  Blind  School 
The  addition  to  the  hospital  at  the  State  School  for  the  13 
t  IJiitavia  will  be  completed  before  fall.  It  will  provide  : 
ional  ward  space  for  1(5  beds  with  necessary  toilets.  The 
racts  total  $17,381.33,  or  $1,086  per  bed.  The  preliraii 
teps  wei-e  also  taken  to  prepare  plans  and  specifications 
rklitional  toilet  rooms  in  a  wing  of  one  of  the  buildings, 
■Inch  $2,.')00  was  appropriated,  additional  fire  protection,  $,5, 
lid  a  new  pump  house,  $1,800,  They  will  go  to  cimtracl 
I'lnmer. 

No  Xew  Work  nt  Bedford  School 
Xo  new  work  was  inaugurated  at  the  State  Reformatory 
I'omcn  at  Bedford  Hills.  There  were  fourteen  contract: 
nrre  during  the  year,  amounting  to  !?143,228.86,  and  nine 
racts,  amounting  to  $70,fil5,35,  were  completed,  and  fire,  1 
T2,fil3..'>l,  are  still  in  force.  The  contracts  completed  i 
r>r  electric  work  on  seven  cottages.  The  construction  of 
oiler  house  and  installation  of  equipment  were  completed  as 
<  cqiiipping  the  boiler  house  at  the  farm  group. 
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CofUemplcUed  Improvements  at  Hudson  School 

Sketches  -were  prepared  for  a  group  of  buildings  at  the  New 
Tork  State  Training  School  for  Girls  at  Hudson  for  the  purjK)8e 
of  making  estimates  of  cost^  but  no  appropriation  was  made.  A 
new  disciplinary  building,  entrance  gatehouse,  storehouse  and 
refrigerating  plant,  superintendent's  house,  staff  house,  employees' 
honse,  the  completion  of  the  power  house  system,  a  new  roof  for 
the  administration  building  and  painting  cottages  had  been  under 
consideration  by  the  managers.  Minor  work  related  to  drawings 
for  the  Mclntyre  residence,  the  institution  coal  trestle  and  the 
administration  building  roof. 

Twenty  four  contracts  were  in  force,  amounting  to  $154,523.47. 
Contracts  completed  included  those  covering  the  contagious  hos- 
pital, Cottages  11  and  12  and  laundry  enlargement,  amounting 
to  $71,110.63.       Contracts  still  in  force  aggregate  $83,412.84. 

New  Cottage  at  Indxistry 

Preliminary  work  on  plans  for  a  boys'  cottage  at  the  State 
Agricultural  and  Industrial  School  at  Industry  are  under  way. 
The  L^slature  appropriated  $12,000  for  the  project  which  will 
provide  accommodations  for  24  boys  and  one  employee.  The 
addition  to  the  institution  hospital  is  about  completed.  It  will 
provide  18  more  beds.  The  contract  price  is  $8,917.50,  or 
$495.41  per  inmate  bed. 

Development  of  Letchworth  Village 

The  construction  development  of  Letchworth  Village  at  Thiells 
was  continued.  Drawings  and  specifications  have  been  completed 
for  four  additional  cottages  in  the  boys'  group  for  which  $168,000 
was  authorized  and  $42,000  appropriated.  The  cottages  will 
provide  accommodations  for  221  inmates  and  they  will  be  iden- 
tical with  Cottages  A,  B,  C  and  D,  now  in  process  of  construction. 
They  will  go  to  contract  within  a  few  months. 

Plans  and  specifications  were  also  prepared  for  a  stoi*e  house 
and  refrigerating  plant  for  which  $60,000  was  authorized  and 
$15,000  appropriated  and  for  tunnel,  conduit  work,  steam  and 
return   piping    and   hot  water   piping,   boys'    group,    for   which 
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$10,000  out  of  a  *30,000  authoriMtion  was  appropriated 
block  planii  for  alterations,  ejctension  to  the  dam,  appropri 
$5,000. 

The  construction  of  Cottages  A.  B.  C  and  D  have  been 
pleted  except  the  heating  and  electric  service  connections, 
central  heating  plant  is  about  completed.  Other  buildings  u 
contract  are  the  laundry  and  service  buildings  and  attend 
home  for  which  many  construction  and  engineering  drawings 
i-equired  during  the  year.  The  contract  price  of  the  l^und 
$32,8i8.19,  tlie  sei-vice  building  $52,513.75,  and  the  attend 
home,  $13,421.23.  Four  powerhouse  contracts,  amountin 
$15,596.29,  were  com]deted  and  the  present  sewerage  systen 
now  been  extended  across  tbe  creek  to  the  laundry  building. 
is  tbe  trunk  sewer  for  all  buildings  on  the  north  side  of  the  c 

The  amount  of  contracts  in  force  was  $247,347.37  anc 
contrncis  completed  $34,208.79,  leaving  $213,138.58  in  cont 
in  force  at  tbe  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Hospital  at  Napanoch  Reformntory 
Contracts  for  $10,210  were  made  for  some  slmctural  stwl, 
and  stair  work  and  steel  sashes  in  the  hospital  at  the  Eastern 
York  Rpformatory  at  Napanoch,  The  hospital  is  being 
strncted  by  inmate  labor  under  plans  and  specifications  prej, 
last  year,  supplemented  by  many  detail  drawings  made  this  , 

Potrer  House  CJinnrjes  at  Newark  Asylum 
Specifications,  drawings  and  details  have  been  completed 
contracts  awarded  for  e-xtensive  alterations  and  additions  t« 
powerhouse  nt  the  State  Custodial   Asylum  for  Feeble-Mi 
Women  at  Newark  which,  when  completed,  will  ^ve  this  i 
Intion  a  complete  modem  building  for  Its  power  service, 
eontract.f  njriimrate  $64,()80  and  cover  the  installation  of  an  ; 
fiiuia!   l>oilev  ]>lanf,   consisting  of  two   150   horse  power   rt 
tubular   boilers,   new   pump   room  equipment   and   one   ncT 
K,  W.  D,  C.  generator  and  engine  with  switchboard  panel, 
boiler  house  has  been  so  designed  that  additional  boilers  ca 
installed,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  size  of  the  building  now  u 
construction  will  take  care  of  any  future  needs  of  the  in&titu 
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Frovmon  ^ould  be  made^  bowefver,  for  some  additioual  boiler 
capacitj  in  the  very  near  future,  as  aome  of  the  old  boilers  have 
had  to  be  retained  which  have  been  in  service  for  many  years. 

Plans  were  also  started  for  a  filter  and  water  purification  plant 
for  whieh  $15,000  watt  autharizod  and  $7,500  appropriated  and 
lor  au  elevated  wate^r  tank  for  which  $10,000  was  appropriated. 
PlttEis  were  also  prepared  for  a  bam  which  it  was  intended  to 
Wild  under  special  fund  eatimate^^but  the  appropriation,  $3,500, 
was  deemed  insufficient. 

Fifteen  oontracts  were  in  force  amounting  to   $171,GG2.24. 

Contiaets  completed  amounted  to  $9,756  while  contracts,  face 

$161,906.24,  were  in  force  at  the  close  of  the  year,  including  three 

contracts,  $50,904  on  the  92  patient  cottage  and  five,  $40,189.40 

on  the  ho^ital. 

Oxford  Uome's  Hewage  Disposal 

Plana  and  specifications  have  been  prepared  for  immediate  con- 
tract for  a  sewage  disposal  plant  at  the  Women's  lU'Iief  Corps 
Home  at  Oxford  for  whiidi  $5,000  vras  appropriated  by  chapter 
727,  Laws  of  1915.  The  sewage  disposal  was  made  necessary 
because  of  complaints  of  stream  pollution  and  plans  were  made 
to  remove  all  solids  from  the  sewage  discharging  into  the  creek. 
It  18  planned  to  install  a  plant  to  consist  of  a  screen  chamber 
with  Imhoff  tank  and  sludge  drying  bed  with  provision  for  install- 
ing chlorine  apparatus.  The  latter,  however,  cannot  be  placed 
under  contract  at  present  because  of  insufficient  appropriation. 

Contracts  for  $4,130.60  covering  the  installation  of  an  engine 
and  dynamo,  an  addition  to  the  hospital  and  the  installing  of 
an  elevator  were  completed. 

Cofvtract  Develojnmeiwt  at  Rome  Asylum 

Plans  and  specifications  were  prepared  for  a  walking  tunnel  at 
the  Rome  Custodial  Asylum  under  chapter  531,  Laws  of  1914, 
reappropriated,  and  contract  award  will  soon  follow.  I  believe 
that  institutions,  in.  considering  such  installation,  should  seri- 
ously consider  the  cost  of  the  type  of  underground  piping  con- 
struction proposed.  Drawings  for  fireproofing  floors  and  stair- 
ways in  buildings  D  and  E  have  also  been  made. 
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Contracts  for  $136,472.33  are  still  in  force  on  the  dorm 
building.  The  contract  development  is  approximately  50 
cent. 

New  Dormitory  Buildings  at  Sonyea 

Sketches  have  been  prepared  for  two  dormitory  buildings  s 
Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics  at  Sonyea.  These  buildings  wi 
in  the  west  group  and  they  wilt  provide  additional  accomn 
tions  for  121  inmates.  An  authorization  of  $80,000  has 
made  with  an  appropriation  of  $20,000. 

Drawings  have  also  been  completed  for  an  addition  to  the 
storage  building  and  for  a  cold  storage  plant,  for  which 
equipment  there  has  been  an  authorization  of  $25,000  an 
appropriation  of  $5,000, 

Another  improvement  projected  under  appropriation  bj 
last  Legislature  is  the  completion  of  a  new  water  supply  for  v 
$25,000  was  authorized  and  $5,000  appropriated.  The  plam 
specifications  have  been  prepared  covering  a  complete  new  \ 
supply.  It  is  proposed  to  take  all  of  the  water  directly  fron 
creek  near  the  power  house  and  to  increase  the  size  of  the  f 
tion  plant  to  take  care  of  this  additional  requirement.  The 
will  supplement  that  carried  on  under  an  appropriation  by  c 
ter  530,  Laws  of  1912,  and  chapter  790,  Laws  of  1913. 

Contracts  amounting  to  $58,792.15  have  been  in  force  ani 
completed  contract  work  amounts  to  $26,749.95.  There  are 
uncompleted  contracts  at  the  power  plant. 

West  Tlaverstraw's  Hospital 
Sketches  have  been  prepared  for  an  addition  needed  to 
plete  the  hospital  building  now  under  contract  at  the  Hos 
for  Crippled  and  Deformed  Children  at  West  Haverstraw. 
authorized  appropriation  by  chapter  646,  Laws  of  1916, 
$55,000  and  the  appropriation,  $25,000,  while  the  cont 
already  in  effect  amount  to  $45,647.68.  Increased  accomir 
tions  will  be  provided  for  88  children.  Many  detail  drawings 
been  prepared  for  that  part  of  the  hospital  now  under  construe 
There  are  five  contracts  in  force  on  the  hospital  with  the 
stniction  work  advanced  to  about  75  per  cent.  They  total  i 
647.68.  Two  sun  rooms,  contract  price  $10,833.88,  were  ■ 
pleted  during  the  year. 
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Yorktown  Heights  Contracts 

Xumerous  conferences  have  been  held  with  iiiHtitutional  boards, 
State  officials  and  contractors  regarding  further  development  of 
the  State  Training  School  for  Boys  at  Yorktown  Heights  and  the 
abandonment  of  existing  contracts  so  as  to  protect  the  interests  of 
the  State.    Following  the  abrogation  of  the  contracts  by  the  Board 
of  Managers,  steps  were  taken  to  make  a  settlement  with  con- 
tractors for  all  labor  and  materials,  while  claims  for  damages 
because  of  contract  abrogation  will  go  to  the  Court  of  Claims  for 
adjustment.     Further  development  at  the  institution  was  aban- 
doned because  of  possible  contamination  of  the  water  supply  of 
the  watershed  from  which  Greater  New  York  receives  its  water 
snpply. 

There  were  seven  contracts  in  force  during  the  year,  face  value 
$179,422.24.  One,  constructing  a  water  supply,  was  completed 
at  the  contract  price  of  $30,190.81,  while  the  other  contracts  call- 
ing for  the  construction  of  7  cottages  and  coal  pockets  at  the  power 
house  are  still  in  force. 

Elmira's.  Trades  School 

Detail  drawings  were  provided  for  the  reconstruction  of  trades 
school  building  No.  4  at  the  Xew  York  State  Reformatory  at 
Ehnira,  destroyed  by  fire  on  December  8,  1914,  and  for  which 
$65,000  was  authorized  by  chapter  727,  Laws  of  1915.  The 
rebuilding  is  by  special  fund  estimate. 

The  Pbnal  Institutions 

A  start  towards  the  reconstruction  of  the  prisons  of  the  State 
was  made  by  chapter  594,  Laws  of  1916,  which  became  a  law  with 
Executive  approval  on  May  18,   1916.     It  authorized  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  Commission  on  Xew  Prisons,  defined  its  powers 
and  duties  and  after  about  five  years'  inacivity,  active  steps  were 
taken  to  remedy  and  improve  prison  conditions  in  the  State.     A 
site  was  selected  at  Wingdale,  Dutchess  (^ounty,  during  the  term 
of  Hon.  Charles  E.  Hughes,  as  Governor.    Plans  were  completed 
and  contracts  were  actually  under  way  looking  towards  the  con- 
5'truction  of  a  modem  prison  plant.     The  project  was  later  aban- 
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ilyiied  until  the  pi-eseut  year  when  concerted  action  hy  the  Exi 
tive  1111(1  Ihe  L^islature,  resulted  in  two  bills  passing  the  L€ 
lature  in  lOlti.  TJiey  differed  cbieily  over  the  matter  of  a 
and  pliiniiiiig  and  supeiTising  construction,  and  after  a  pu 
hciiring  Governor  Whitman  approved  the  so-called  Sage  bill 
it  bcciime  chapter  5!)4:,  Laws  of  1910.  It  empowered  the  c 
mitision  to  select  either  the  site  at  Wingdale  or  that  at  Beeki 
for  n  new  farm  and  industrial  prison,  and  ordered  the  demoH 
of  the  old  cell  block  and  eell  house  at  Sing  Sing  Prison  and 
eoustructiou  of  a  receiving  and  distribution  station  for  an  im 
trial  prison  for  prisoners  committed  to  the  State's  prisons, 
expenditure  of  $1,250,000  was  authorized  for  the  former  pro 
and  $750,000  for  the  reconstruction  work  at  Sing  Sing. 
ap|)ropriation  for  each  undoi'taking  was  $200,000. 

ilr.  Elbert  II.  Cary,  ilr.  Charles  Bulkley  Hubbell,  the  Su 
intendent  of  Prisons,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Works 
tlic  State  Architect  were  appointed  upon  the  new  Commissior 
Governor  Whitman.  It  is  expected  that  the  Commission 
organize  within  the  next  ten  days  and  the  work  on  the  reconst 
tion  of  Sing  Sing  Prison  started..  There  has  been  considen 
preliminary  work  under  my  sujiervision,  including  a  study  of 
available  water  supply  at  Beekman,  the  preparation  of  topogn 
ieal  ma])  at  Sing  Sing  and  preparing  detailed  estimates  of 
block  const  met  ion.  Drawings  were  prepared  for  the  water  siij 
at  Beekman  and  its  de\'eIopment  for  use  by  the  National  On 
quarters  at  Camp  Whitman, 

New  n'ard  Building  at  Danneviora 
Plana  and  -specifications  have  been  made  for  an  additional  w 
building  at  the  Dannemora  State  Hospital,  to  be  known  as 
northwest  wing,  under  an  appropriation  of  $20,000  by  cha] 
04fi,  Laws  of  191G,  The  work  will  be  done  largely  by  inn 
labor  and  when  completed  the  building  will  accommodate 
inmates. 

Twenty  two  estimates,  amounting  to  $14,779.27,  were  appro' 
and  prison  addition  constniction  contracts  in  force  amouni 
$(i.01G. 
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School  at  Great  Meadow 

Specificati(His,  drawings  and  engineering  plans  have  been  com- 
pleted for  a  district  school  building  on  the  grounds  of  the  Great 
Meadow  Prison  for  the  use  of  the  sohool  district  in  which  the 
prison  grounds  are  located.  Chapter  442,  Laws  of  1915,  appro- 
priated $20,000.  The  buildingB  will  contain  four  rooms  and  an 
asaembly  hall  and  it  will  be  constructed  by  inmate  labor.  Pro- 
liminary  data  and  sketches  have  been  provided  for  a  new  shop 
building,  chapter  646,  Laws  of  1916,  having  provided  an  appro- 
priation of  $50,000  of  which  one-half  is  to  be  paid  from  the 
prison  capital  fund.  Drawings  have  also  been  prepared  for  a 
vegetable  storehouse  and  a  piggery. 

New  Building  at  Matteatvan 

Working  drawiligs  have  been  started  and  sufficient  information 
has  been  secured  to  proceed  with  the  construction  of  a  dining- 
room  and  kitchen  in  the  women's  building  at  the  Alatteawan  State 
Hospital  under  an  authorization  of  $60,000  and  an  appropria- 
tion of  $20,000.  The  building  will  provide  dining  space  for  200 
people  on  the  main  floor  and  (y2  beds  on  the  second  floor.  It  is 
intended  to  construct  the  building  as  far  as  possible  bv  inmate 
labor.  The  work  required  considerable  study  and  investigation 
by  the  Department. 

Plans  and 'specifications  were  prepared  for  installing  one  «300 
horse  power  water  tube  boiler  with  stokers  and  the  institution 
is  supervising  the  construction.  The  installing  of  refrigerating 
^luipment  in  the  storehouse  was  completed  during  the  year  at  a 
cost  of  $12,450. 

Clinton  Prison  Hospital 

Plans  and  specifications  were  prepared  for  the  engineering  work 
for  the  new  tuberculosis  hospital  at  Clinton  Prison,  now  being 
erected  by  inmate  labor.  The  plumbing  and  heating  work  will 
soon  go  to  contract  at  an  estimated  contract  price  of  approxi- 
mately $15,000. 

Work  ai  Sing  Sing 

Three  power  house  contracts  were  in  force  at  Sing  Sing  Prison, 
'"^^^regating  $48,845.21.  The  contract  for  installing  steam 
engines,  $14,192,  was  completed. 
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■Contracts  in  force  among  the  penal  institutions  amounted  to 
$1^46,973.37,  including  the  construction  contract  of  the  cell  block, 
.south  wing,  at  Great  Meadow  Prison.  The  building  has  been 
j)ractically  completed,  but  final  acceptance  was  held  up  because  of 
the  condition  of  the  roof.  Steps  are  under  way  for  an  immediate 
adjustment  and  final  payment.  Sixty  six  special  fund  estimates, 
not  included  in  contracts  and  amounting  to  $66,801.93,  were 
approved. 

State  Armobies 

Contracts  were  awarded  for  a  new  armory  at  Yonkers,  and  the 
securing  of  proposals  for  the  armory  for  Troop  H  at  Rochester 
will  soon  take  place.  Original  bids  for  the  Yonkers  armory 
exceeded  the  appropriation  by  chapter  373,  Laws  of  1914,  of 
$100,000  and  a  further  revision  of  the  plans  was  required.  Five 
contracts  which  have  been  awarded  aggregate  $88,070. 

A  large  amount  of  detail  work  was  required  before  the  plans 
for  the  Rochester  armory  were  approved.  Contract  award,  it  is 
expected,  will  be  made  within  a  month. 

The  construction  of  Troop  I  armory  at  Buffalo  will  be  com- 
j)leted  within  a  few  months.  Troop  B  armorj'  at  Albany  was  com- 
[ileted  during  the  year  with  the  exception  of  the  electric  work. 
There  was  some  minor  work  for  the  10th  Battalion  amiorv, 
Albany,  relative  to  changes  in  basement  ventilation,  drainage, 
electric  repairs  and  fire  escapes. 

The  contract  total  for  the  year  in  the  armory  group  was 
$373,536.57.  Contracts  completed  amounted  to  $139,072.90  and 
contracts  in  force  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  amounted  to 
$234,463.67. 

Normal  Schools 

Sketches  have  been  approved  and  specifications  and  working 
drawings  have  been  completed  for  rebuilding  the  Potsdam  Normal 
School  at  Potsdam.  Chapter  389,  Laws  of  1915,  appropriated 
$300,000  for  the  work,  with  $100,000  available  during  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  October  1,  1915.  Various  conferences  with  ensu- 
ing detail  work  in  the  Department  were  required,  but  the  work 
will  be  placed  under  contract  early  in  the  coming  year.  The 
reconstruction  was  made  necessary  because  of  fire. 
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In  anticipation  of  legislative  ai)pro)>riation  estimates  were  pn»- 
pared  for  a  normal  school  buildiug  to  be  located  ou  Long  Lslan<l 
to  accommodate  250  normal  students  and  675  graded  stiKlents. 
No  appropriation  was  made. 

Chapter  640,  Laws  of  1916,  authorized  $125.(K)()  and  appnn 
priated  $30,000  for  an  addition  at  the  New  Paltz  Xormnl  School 
at  New  Paltz,  to  provide  an  assembly  or  study  room  seating  400 
pupils,  an  auditorium  seating  1,200  persons  and  such  numl)er  of 
recitations  rooms  as  the  Oommissioner  of  Education  mav  deem 
proper  to  furnish  ample  accommodations,  together  with  close<l  ]>as- 
sageways  to  connect  detached  buildings.  Preliminary  investiga- 
tion, preparatory  to  detailed  work,  has  been  started  by  the 
Department. 

Because  of  an  accident  to  a  boiler  at  the  Geneseo  Normal  School, 
a  new  hot  water  boiler  was  installed,  and  plans  were  prepared  for 
minor  work  at  other  schools.  Contracts  for  additional  heating, 
electric  fixtures,  telephones  and  repairs  to  sump  pit,  amounting 
to  $17,708.69,^were  completed  at  the  lluiFalo  Xormal  School. 

Other  Educational  Institutions 

Xo  building  construction  of  any  consequence  was  inaugurated 
among  the  educational  institutions,  including  the  agricultural 
s^-chools,  except  at  the  State  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes  at  ^I  alone, 
where  an  annex  to  the  kindergarten  building  was  placed  under 
contract  on  May  31,  under  an  appropriation  by  chapter  727,  Laws 
of  1915,  of  $25,000,  and  a  dairy  bam  at  the  State  School  of 
Agriculture  at  Delhi. 

Under  plans  and  specifications  prepared,  a  dairy  and  horse 
bam  and  a  dairy  building  and  apparatus  will  soon  go  to  contract 
at  the  Schoharie  State  School  of  Agriculture  at  Cobleskill  under 
appropriation  by  chapter  646,  Laws  of  1916,  of  $12,000  for  the 
former  and  $35,000  for  the  latter.  The  dairy  building  will  con- 
sist of  two  stories  and  basement,  concrete  foundation  with  walls  of 
brick  to  the  first  floor  and  above  the  first  floor  faced  with  pressed 
brick,  floors  of  reinforced  concrete  supported  on  steel  and  roof 
of  ordinarv   timber  construction  covered  with  tin.     Boiler  nnd 

c 

foal  rooms,  storage  room,  and  general  toilet  and  laundry  will  be 
located  in  the  basement.     The  fiist  floor  will  contain  a  room  for 
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cream  separating  and  butter  making,  sterilizer,  waBhroom,  cheese 
making  and  cheese  curing,  and  milk  and  sample  testing  laboratory. 
The  second  floor  will  be  devoted  to  bacteriological  laboratory,  two 
class  rooms,  office,  dark  room  and  toilet.  The  cubic  contents  will 
be  133,200  cubic  feet.  I  believe  the  building  can  be  constructed 
within  the  appropriation. 

The  dairy  and  horse  bam  will  go  to  contract  about  the  same 
time.  It  will  have  concrete  walls,  two  stories  high  with  slate 
covered  roof.  Contracts  on  the  school  building,  amounting  to 
$52,045.21,  were  completed  during  the  year. 

Twenty  five  contracts  were  in  force  at  Cornell  University.  Xo 
new  work  was  placed  under  contract  The  Department  developed 
sketches  for  a  zoology  and  entomology  hall,  preliminary  to  an 
aptpropriation.  The  Legislature  did  not  provide  the  necessary 
funds,  but  &e  informatioiL  £ecuiied  and  detailed  work  planned  in 
the  Department  will  be  available  for  future  use.  Plans  and  speci- 
fications have  been  prepared  for  underground  conduits  and  steam 
connections,  connecting  various  buildings  of  the  agricultural 
group  to  the  present  central  heating  plant,  and  the  work  will 
soon  go  to  contract. 

The  total  amount  of  contracts  in  force  during  the  year  was 
$384,650-27  and  the  amount  of  contracts  completed  was  $69,- 
6^.54.    The  drill  hall  is  over  50  per  cent,  complete. 

Plans  amd  specifications  and  drawings  were  prepared  for  repairs 
and  changes  to  the  old  academy  building  at  tlie  School  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Domestic  Science  at  Delhi,  for  which  chapter  646,  Laws 
of  1916,  appropriated  $10,000.  The  work  will  be  by  special  fund 
estimate.  A  dairy,  bam  was  placed  under  contract  under  chapter 
727,  Laws  of  1915,  lihe  contracts  aggregating  $20,854.  The  dairy 
iadlding,  authorized  by  chapter  728,  Laws  of  1915,  is  rapidly 
aseariiig  completion  At  a  contract  price  of  $34,724.44. 

Appropriations  amounting  to  $13,500,  were  made  by  chapter 
646,  Laws  of  1916,  for  a  horse  barn,  greenhouses,  chicken  houses 
and  hog  houses  at  the  State  School  of  Agriculture  at  Farming- 
dale,  Long  Island.  Sketches,  working  drawings  and  specifications 
have  been  prepared  under  the  four  appropriaticms,  and  the  work 
will  be  advanced  to  contract  within  a  few  months. 
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Twenty  four  contracts,  totaling  $291,032.94,  were  in  force  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year,  contracts  for  $109,816.98  completed  and 
there  are  contracts  for  $182,115.96  still  in  force.  Contracts  com- 
pleted covered  the  agronomy  and  horticulture  buildings  and  power 

house. 

Plans  and  specifications  have  been  prepared  for  an  administrar 
tion,  library  and  demonstrati(Hi  bnilding  at  the  New  York  Agri- 
cultural  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva  for  which  chapter  558, 
Laws  of  1916,  authorized  $100,000  and  appropriated  $30,0(H). 
The  building  will  be  T  shaped  with  the  administration  building 
101  by  48  feet  and  a  wing  in  the  rear  86  by  50  feet.  It  is 
expected  that  the  building  will  soon  go  to  contract. 

The  necessary  detail  drawings  for  contractors  at  the  Syracuse 
College  of  Forestry  have  been  prepared  and  departmental  work, 
preliminary  to  contract  for  heating  the  new  building,  now  nearing 
eompleticm,  has  been  carried  out.  A  heating  plant  will  be  located 
directly  ia  the  rear  of  the  college  building  and  it  is  proposed  to 
equip  it  ^«rith  two  150  horse  power  return  tubular  boilers  with 
boiler  feed  pumps,  etc. 

There  are  eight  contracts  on  the  college  building  in  force 
amounting  to  $238,585.56  and  the  contract  progress  is  about 
80  per  cent. 

The  annex  to  the  kindergarten  building  at  the  State  institution 
for  Deaf  Mutes  at  Malone  was  placed  imder  contract  on  May  31, 
the  contract  price  amounting  to  $22,701.  The  annex  will  be  a 
two  stoiy  building  with  three  class  rooms  with  seating  accommoda- 
tions for  72  students  and  two  dormitories  with  accommodations 
for  about  20  students. 

Among  the  PrBwr  Buildix(;s 

Contracts  amounting  to  $15,871.51  were  awarded  during  the 
vear  for  work  about  the  State  Capitol,  consisting  principally  of 
the  rearrangement  of  office  space.  Forty  one  contracts  were 
authorized  by  the  Trustees  of  Public  Buildings.  Contracts  which 
were  in  force  at  the  commencement  of  the  fiscal  vear  amounted 
to  $77,344.11.  Contracts  completed  included  Capitol  reconstnie- 
tiou  percentage  contracts,  audited  by  the  audit  committee  of  the 
Trustees  of  Public  Buildings,  amounting  to  $23,649.41. 
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Work  about  the  State  Capitol  included  alterations  in  the  Senate 
judiciary  room,  rearrangement  of  the  Assembly  postoffice,  instal- 
ling new  lighting  fixtures  in  the  Senate,  repairs  in  the  Assembly 
grill,  reconstructing  and  decorating  rooms  vacated  by  the  Court 
of  Appeals  for  occupancy  by  the  Board  of  Claims,  arranging  press 
headquarters  on  the  Assembly  floor,  alterations  in  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Prison's  oiBce,  providing  additional  shelving  and  locker 
space  in  offices,  reconstructing  corridors,  painting,  installing  sky- 
lights, repairing  leaks,  waterproofing  entrances  to  Capitol,  instal- 
ling toilets,  etc. 

There  was  some  minor  construction  work  at  the  Agricultural 
Hall,  steel  furniture  was  installed  in  the  Tax,  Banking  and 
Adjutant-General's  departments,  and  repairs  made  at  the  Execu- 
tive Mansion. 

Plans  and  specifications  were  developed  for  a  concrete  reservoir 
and  water  supply  at  the  Health  Department  farm  at  Guilderland 
for  which  chapter  726,  Laws  of  1915,  appropriated  $3,000.  It  is 
proposed,  if  the  appropriation  is  suflicient,  to  construct  a  storage 
reservoir  and  pipe  the  water  from  a  spring  about  half  a  mile  dis- 
tant to  the  laboratory  and  other  buildings. 

A  large  number  of  detail  drawings  have  been  prepared  for  the 
State  Hall  for  the  Court  of  Appeals  which  will  be  ready  for 
occupancy  during  the  first  half  of  the  coming  fiscal  year.  Plans 
and  specifications  have  been  prepared  for  finishing  and  decorating 
the  trial  room,  refinishing  and  reupholstering  furniture,  new  wood 
and  metal  furniture  and  office  equipment,  etc.  I  have  supervised 
the  work  of  touching  up  and  restoring  many  of  the  portraits 
removed  from  the  old  court  room  and  which  will  be  placed  in  the 
new  State  Hall  a  structure  which,  I  believe,  will  be  a  credit  to 
the  State  and  a  building  unsurpassed  for  the  purposes  for  which 
it  has  been  designed  and  constructed. 

^ATiile  the  construction  has  been  delayed,  due  to  unsatisfactory 
stone  at  first  secured  from  Sing  Sing  and  later  replaced  by  stone 
from  Vermont,  the  contractors  have  assured  me  that  the  work  will 
be  expedited  during  the  next  three  months. 

Several  contracts  on  the  Education  Building  were  completed. 
They  amounted  to  $154,504.79. 
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Historic  Rbssbvations 

The  Department  has  complied  with  the  requestA  for  new  con- 
struction, alterations  and  repairs  for  buildings  located  upon  the 
various  State  reservations.  The  first  step  in  the  development  of 
Sarat(^  Springs  by  the  Conservation  Comniission  was  taken  in 
the  preparation  of  plans  for  a  water  bottling  and  shipping  plant. 
Other  Departmental  work  covered  various  projects  including  the 
completion  of  the  Governor  Clinton  House  at  Poughkeepsie,  the 
restoration  of  the  Schuyler  Mansion  at  Albany,  the  construction 
of  a  rest  room  at  Watkins  Glen,  driving  a  new  well  at  the  (Vown 
Paint  Reservation  and  the  construction  of  a  caretaker*s  cottage  i\\ 
the  General  Herkimer  Home  near  Little  Falls. 

The  total  amount  of  contracts  in  force  among  the  historic  reser- 
vations was  $43,220.71,  completed,  $31,009.69,  leaving  contracts 
in  force  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  amounting  to  $12,211.02. 
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The  detailed  work  in  the  construction  and  the  engineering  divi- 
sions is  summarized  as  follows: 
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The  above  survey  of  institutional  and  other  State  do{)artinpnt 
work  has  involved  a  large  amount  of  study  and  investigation.  It 
has  b€*en  my  aim  and  desire  to  give  to  the  ar(»hitectural  and  build- 
ing construction  service  of  the  State  the  beat  possible  effort  and 
to  demand  to  the  letter  faithful  performance  of  all  contract  obli- 
gations and  to  require  for  the  State,'  in  its  dealings  with  contract- 
ors, the  same  exacting  service  imposed  by  an  individual  in  work 
of  this  character.     Every  effort  has  been  made  to  pn^^sccntp  the 
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contract  development  with  speed,  commensurate  with  good  work, 
but  many  unusual  and  unforeseen  conditions  have  arisen,  due  to 
the  market  and  other  conditions,  unprecedented,  I  believe,  in  the 
history  of  the  Department. 

Study  of  Institutional  Plants 

The  Department  work,  in  preparing  plans  and  specifications  for 
construction  work  authorized  by  the  appropriations  of  the  prior 
year,  was  completed  before  the  present  appropriation  bill  imposed 
its  work  upon  the  Department.  The  period  permitted  a  study  of 
conditions  of  the  various  institutional  plants  throughout  the  State 
and  the  assembling  of  statistics  as  to  design  and  future  develop- 
ment, thereby  making  it  possible  to  standardize  new  equipment 
and  to  select  more  appropriate  sizes  for  power  house  equipment  in 
future  designs  than  has  been  done  in  the  past. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  cost  of  preparing  these  statistics  has 
been  more  than  met  by  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  pieces  of  appa- 
ratus which  have  been  purchased  since,  the  deductions  being  due 
to  the  statistics  obtained. 

Statistics  were  secured  of  various  types  of  laundry  equipment 
now  installed  in  State  institutions  and  it  was  surprising  to  note 
the  wide  variation  in  amount  and  type  of  equipment  performing 
approximately  the  same  work.  It  would  appear  that  no  stand- 
ards have  been  adopted  in  the  purchase  of  equipment.  It  is  also 
noted  that  at  some  institutions  the  large  amount  of  equipment 
installed  results  in  its  use  for  only  a  short  period  on  various  days. 

Tests  and  studies  have  been  made  on  underground  heating 
mains  at  various  institutions  because  of  the  large  appropriation 

annually  for  this  class  of  institution  work.     The  tests  were  eon- 

I. 

ducted  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Cornell  University  testing 
laboratory  and  various  manufacturers  and  contractors  now  supply- 
ing material  for  the  State.  The  fact  developed,  as  these  tests  prog- 
ressed, that  certain  material  already  installed  on  State  work 
would  not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  specifications  and  in  two 
instances  large  installations  of  this  work  have  been  condemned 
and  they  are  now  being  replaced  by  contractors.  This  emphasizes 
the  fact  that  close  supervision  should  be  made  of  all  material  sup- 
plied the  State  because  the  keen  competition  leads  manufacturers' 
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representatives  to  recommend  to  contractors  materials  which,  upon 
teiL  will  not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  specifications.  These 
i^ecomm^idations  are  made  in  many  instances  bv  manufacturers 
who  do  not  knoMT  definitely  the  merit  of  their  own  pnxluct. 

The  Spscification  Service 

The  specification  division  has  been  able  to  keep  abreast  with  the 
preparation  of  drawings  and  to  about  complete  the  work  of  stand* 
ardisation  begun  during  the  past  fiscal  vear. 

There  were  179  specifications  written  for  work  advertised  for 
bids,  of   wbieh   number  80   represented   the  construction   work 
and  99  the  engineering  work,  heating,  sanitary  and  electric  work 
and  equipment  of  the  different  projects. 

In  addition  to  the  number  of  specifications  prepared,  the  read- 
vertising  of  work  exceeding  the  legislative  appropriations,  due  to 
the  imprecedented  increased  cost  of  building  material,  made  it 
oeeessary  to  reviae  and  write  addenda  to  specifications,  entailing 
an  extra  burden  on  this  as  well  as  all  other  branches  of  the 
Department. 

I  might  add  that  in  the  matter  of  the  standard  specifications, 
new  methods  which  have  been  tried  out  are  being  investigato<l  bv 
the  standardization  committee  and  the  specification  and  construc- 
tion divisions  of  the  Department,  and  where  their  use  will  be  an 
evident  advantage  to  Ae  State  they  are  being  adopted  and  the 
specifications  revised  accordingly.  In  fact,  the  increased  cost  of 
building  material  and  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  sutticient 
quantities  of  certain  materials  due  to  war  conditions,  namely,  the 
scarcity  of  zinc,  asphalt  and  tile  and  the  increased  demand  for 
copper,  imposes  a  serious  handicap  on  building  which  makes  it 
iniperative  that  new  material  be  tried  out. 

The  Inspection  Service 

The  inspection  service  has  been  carried  out  faithfully  and  con- 
tractors have  been  required  to  live  up  to  the  specifications.  The 
inspection  force,  under  normal  building  conditions,  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  give  the  State  good  service.  The  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
showed  $4,038,798.24:  in  contracts  in  force  in  various  parts  of  the 
State  while  the  inspection  department  payroll  at  that  time  carried 
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For  over  one  hundred  years  the  French  fort  has  been  only  a  mass 
of  ruined  stone  work  with  a  vague  outline.  Although  the  point 
has  generally  been  called  Fort  St.  Frederic,  the  old  fort  was  so 
forgotten  that  many  confused  the  English  fort  with  the  French 
one.  In  fact,  there  was  so  little  discernible  that  considerable 
dmagijiatian  was  necessary  to  picture  the  low  mounds  as  a  fortress 
which  had  been  called  the  back  door  of  New  York  for  thirty  years. 
The  few  official  maps  of  the  fortification  rendered  but  little 
assistance. 

In  preparing  for  this  season's  work  no  definite  knowledge  wa^s 
available  as  to  existing  conditions  and  for  that  reason  great  cau- 
tion was  necessary  in  order  not  to  disturb  or  destroy  the  badly 
disintegrated  walls  and  ruins.  The  work  has  been  carefully 
plamied^and  nothing  has  been  destroyed.  The  only  modem  work 
has  consisted  in  relaying  and  resetting  the  more  dilapidated 
masonry  to  protect  it  until  further  preservation  can  be  under- 
.taken.  The  repaired  work  will  be  thoroughly  blended  with  the 
old  within  two  years  and  will  not  be  discernible.  This  fact  has 
been  demonstrated,  by  the  work  done  on  the  old  barracks  in  the 
English  fort. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  French  fort  was  not  of  hap- 
hazard outline,  as  might  have  been  imagined  by  former  visitors. 
Every  line  and  angle,  except  the  north  bastion,  which  had  to  bo 
adapted  to  the  rocky  point,  is  carefully  executed  in  accordance 
with  the  science  of  fortifications  as  prescribed  by  the  famous 
fort  builder,  Vauban.  Every  angle  in  the  walls  is  carefully 
started  and  marked  with  a  dressed  stone  which  detennines  the 
outline  and  indicates  that  Fort  St.  Frederic  is  a  model  of  con- 
stniction  well  worth  preserving.  It  is  an  object  lesson  to  coming 
generations  of  the  care  and  skill  exercised  by  the  French  pioneers 
in  £i  wild  country. 

As  above  stated,  with  no  restoration  within  the  true  meaning 
of  the  word,  the  outline  of  the  fort,  with  its  component  parts,  is 
plainly  visible.  The  exterior  walls  are  cleared  of  rubbish  and 
show  the  original  stonework  as  laid  in  1748.  Along  the  lake 
shore  the  rampart,  with  its  curiously  formed  north  and  regularly 
formed  east  bastion,  is  visible  to  all  travelers  on  the  lake.  The 
south  and  west  ramparts  are  similarly  cleared  as  well  as  a  section 
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of  tW  nortk.       Ab  far  a«  fand»  are  available  tlie  interior  aoudl 
wall  haa  been  expcM^d^  and  in  ao  doing  four  laa^  oven^  have  baoi 
ttoeaxtified.       The    size    of    each    oval    ovenr    ia    approximately 
11^  feet  by  IB^V^   feet,  inside  diameter,  the  four  occupying  a 
spaoe  of  appv<exiiiiately  53  feet  by  17  feet    From  these  dinienaiooa 
some  idea  of  the  size  of  the  garrison  can  be  estimated.    The  baae 
and  floors  of  the  ovens  are  intact  and  also  most  of  the  blackened 
side  walls  up  to  or  above  the  point  where  the  brick  arches  started. 
^o  arch  was  found  complete,  and  as  restoration  is  not  considered 
advisable  the  nuifionrA'  is  left  as  a  ruin.     The  penuonent  i)reserv- 
ing  of  these  ovens  will  have  to  be  undertaken  in  the  near  future 
aa  the  old  brick  will  not  stand  the  severe  weather  conditions* 
Further  excavation  aiul  repairs  were  made  to  the  stairway  to  the 
citadel.      The  entrance  was  constructed  in  a  natural  iiiisure  in 
the  rock  and  is  about  7  feet  wide  and  is  exjwsed  for  45  feet  in 
length  in  which  it  rises  15  feet.  '    It  has  been  definitely  deter- 
mined  that  this  leads  from  a  point  near  the  lake  shore  into-  the 
stroDfe^st  part  ef  the  fort.     At  some  future  date  further  explora- 
tion and  repair  should  be  made.    A  new  Hag  pole  hais  been  erected 
at  the  head  of  tJie  stairs  on  the  highest  point  of  the  rampart 

Little  has  been  done  to  the  underground  entrance,  the  main 
dry  moat  and  the  citadel  proper.  Further  work  on  this  was 
not  contemplated  this  year  on  account  of  the  expense  involved. 
A  great  mass  of  stone  must  be  removed  with  considerable  care  to 
expose  and  preserve  this  part  of  the  fort.  I  believe  that  in  the 
near  future  it  will  be  desirable  and  necessary  to  continue  the 
work  on  Fort  St  Frederic.  The  work  thus  far  completed  stinni^ 
lates  interest. 

An  examination  wa^  made  of  the  ruins  of  the  two  barracks 
at  the  English  fort  which  were  preserved  by  the  cement  gua 
process  four  years  ago.  Xo  weakness  was  discovered  and  no 
furthCT-  work  was  required.  The  old  fort  well  in  the  northeast 
bastion  is  cleared  out  and  a  new  curb  built  around  it  An 
examination  of  the  southeast  bastion  showed  that  the  stone  face 
wall'  was  rapittiy  falling  out  and  that  immediate  repairs  were 
aecesBary.  The  relaying  of  this  wall  has  been  started,  but  it  is  ' 
evident  that  in*  the  near  future  it  will  be  necessary  to  continue 
tiese  repairs  around  the  entire  rampart.      This  will  remove  tie 
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foliage  and  some  of  the  wilderness  of  the  ruin,  but  will  at  the 
same  time  remove  the  cause  of  the  disintegration  and  will  show 
the  walls  in  their  true  condition.  Plans  and  specificaticMis  for 
a  stone  pump  house  and  plumbing  equipment  have  been  prepared 
so  that  water  from  the  new  well  will  be  available  for  use  at  the 
comfort  station.      The  contract  has  been  let. 


The  iSchuyler  Mansion 

llie  restoration  of  the  Schuyler  Mansion  at  Albany  has  pro- 
gre«^8ed  rapidly  this  year  and  the  building  is  nearing  completion. 
As  I  previously  reported,  the  building  had  been  made  struc- 
turally strong  and  the  interior  arrangements  definitely  settled  so 
that  this  year's  work  has  consisted  mainly  of  the  finishing  effects. 
Contracts  have  been  let. 

The  yellow  paint  has  been  removed  from  the  exterior,  showing 
the  old  colonial  brick  work.  A  rear  porch  has  been  constructed 
across  the  west  side  of  the  house,  supported  by  brick  piers,  with 
brick  paved  floor  to  reproduce  the  original  porch  as  shown  on 
the  map  of  1794.  Areas  with  gratings  and  window  guards  have 
been  built  about  the  basement  windows  to  conform  with  what 
was  found  during  the  excavation.  New  sashes  have  been  installed 
throughout  and  solid  shutters  placed  upon  the  first  story  windows. 
As  a  result  of  this  work  the  building  has  an  appearance  of  age 
and  dignity  which  adds  much  to  the  interest.  The  first  story  has 
a  new  floor  of  wide  stained  boards,  while  the  old  floor  in  the 
second  story  has  been  repainted.  The  mantel  in  the  lower  south- 
east room  has  been  restored  to  its  original  condition  of  1768,  as 
(letennined  bv  the  outlines  on  the  old  woodwork.  In  the  lower 
northeast  room,  the  old  outlines  were  so  confused  with  modem 
work  that  a  typical  colonial  mantel  was  designed  to  satisfy  the 
general  conditions,  but  with  no  attempt  at  restoration.  In  the 
lower  northwest  room  the  old  mantel  had  been  entirely  removed 
and  there  was  nothing  to  guide  or  suggest  restoration.  A  colonial 
mantel  of  recognized  merit  was  copied  and  adapted  to  this  room 
and  the  result  is  very  satisfactory.  The  modem  tops  of  three 
other  mantels  were  removed  and  the  original  tops  were  found 
intact.  In  opening  up  the  fireplace  in  the  upper  southwest 
chamber  it  was  found  that  the  jambs  were  lined  with  twenty  eight 
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old  Dutch  Biblical  tile.  This  discovery  added  much  to  appear- 
anee  and  interest  of  this  chamber  which  itf  understood  to  have 
been  Goieral  iSchuvler'a  bedroom. 

All  of  the  old  paint  on  the  woodwork  was  removed  and  the 
woodwork  repainted  according  to  the  color  scheme  adopted  by  the 
trustees.      The  tone  is  white,  except  in  the  lower  southeast  room, 
which  is  gray.      The  main  stair  hand-rail  was  stained  mahogany 
to  agree  with  the  oldest  color  found  upon  it.      Care  was  taken 
to  preserve  the  tomahawk  mark  on  it  near  the  lower  newel,  the 
authenticity  of  which  is  well  established  by  history.    Wall  pai)er, 
duplicates  of  old  blocks,  has  been  placed  upon  the  walls  of  five 
rooms.     The  Eldorado  scenerj'  pai)er  in  the  upper  hall  is  undoubt- 
edly the  most   attractive  and  imposing  part  of  the  decoration. 
The  lower  northeast  room  has  its  walls  canvased  and  paneled 
with  moulding  which  adds  to  the  richness  of  the  detail  of  mantel 
and  cornice.      The  wall  surfaces  not  papered  have  been  painted. 
The  old  hardware  has  been  repaired  as  far  as  possible  and  dupli- 
cates of  old  hardware  used  in  other  places.      leaded  headlights 
have  been  installed  in  the  archway  between  the  lower  halls  and 
the  front  door.      New  tile  hearths  have  been  laid  in  fireplaces  in 
order  to  reproduce  the  original  effects  as  indicated  by  the  few 
tiles  found  in  the  fire  places..   The  building  has  been  wired  for 
electricity  and  the  old  gas  piping  removed.     Lighting  fixtures 
have  not  been  installed  as  they  will  be  purchased  in  connection 
with  the  furnishings. 

Only  a  small  amount  of  landscape  work  has  been  undertaken. 
The  restored  building  will  require  extensive  changes  in  the  present 
disposition  of  trees,  bushes  and  approaches  to  give  it  the  proper 
getting. 

The  results  thus  far  obtained  are  satisfactory  and  justify  the 
unusual  amount  of  work  required  of  this  Department  for  the 
proper  restoration  of  the  mansion. 

Sir  WUliam  Johnson's  Mansion 

A  new  caretaker's  cottage  has  been  started  at  Sir  William 
Jobnson^s  Mansion,  Johnstown.  The  contract  was  let  in  the 
spring  and  it  is  expected  that  it  will  be  occupied  early  in  the 
coming  fiscal    year.       This  will  remove  from  the  mansion   the 
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preseoit  living  quarters  and  will  allow  the  removal  of  the  modem 
wing  and  the  starting  of  other  restoration  as  soon  as  funds  are 
available.  Arrangements  are  made  in  the  basement  of  the  new 
cottage  for  the  mansion  heating  plant,  and  as  soon  as  the  conduit 
is  eoBstructed  all  fire  will  be  removed  from  the  old  building. 
This  is  in  aceordanoe  with  my  policy  to  reduce  the  fire  hazard 
as  far  as  possible  in  these  historic  structures.  The  sewer  system 
in  connection  with  the  cottage  is-  installed  with  ample  provision 
for  the  future. 

Other  ReservcUums 

Investigation  and  studies  have  been  made  at  the  Governor 
Clinton  house,  Poughkeepsie,  in  view  of  doing  as  much  woric  as 
the  funds  available  will  allow.  Although  a  program  of  restora- 
tion has  been  established,  there  are  many  difficulties,  due  to  the 
use  of  the  building  as  living  quarters  for  the  caretaker  and  as 
a  museum  and  a  meeting  place  of  patriotic  bodies.  In  order  to 
disturb  these  arrangements  as  little  as  possible  and  at  the  same 
time  to  make  an  economical  use  of  the  reduced  appropriation, 
the  program  had  to  be  revised.  This  has  been  done  and  plans 
and  specifications  are  being  prepared  for  the  restoration. 

Sketches  have  been  made  for  a  caretaker's  cottage  at  the  Gen- 
eral Herkimer  home,  near  Little  Falls,  but  the  work  will  be 
delayed  upon  finished  plans  until  next  spring  in  order  that  the 
location  and  final  arrangements  be  further  considered. 

Examination  has  been  made  of  the  interior  walls  at  the  Sara- 
toga Battle  monument  in  view  of  replastering.  Specifications 
are  shortly  to  be  prepared  for  this  work. 

I  again  wish  to  express  my  thanks  for  the  hearty  co-operation 
and  assistance  by  State  officials,  departments  and  institutional 
boards  in  the  work  of  the  State  under  my  supervision. 

Very  trulv  vours, 

L.  F.  PILCHER, 

State  Architect. 
Depaktment  of  Arciiitectube, 

Albany,  N.  Y.  February  23,  1917. 
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Financial  Statement  for  the  Fiscal  Year  Ending 

June  30,  1916 

Office  Maintenance 

Payrolk  from  Oct.  1,  1915,  to  June  30,  1910: 

lAtober,  1915    $13,398   10 

.November,  1915 13,065  63 

Ueeember,  1915 13,105  46 

January,  1916 12,876  91 

Februaiy,  1916   12,963  63 

March,  1916 12,891  50 

April,  1916    12,873  16 

%  1916   12,731  50 

June,  1916 12,455  95 

Total $116,361  90 

Appropriated  by  chap.  725, 1915 $145,505  00 

Appropriated  by  chap.  529, 1914,  balance 9,750  38 

Appropriated  by  chap.  725, 1915,  Xew  York  office.  2,750  00 

$158,005  38 

PavroUs  from  Oct.  1,  1915,  to  June  30,  1916 116,361  90 

Balance  June  30,  1916 $41,643  48 


Office  Supplies  and  Expenses 

From  October  1,  1915,  to  June  30,  1916: 

October,  1915 $426  18 

^Vember,  1915 379  71 

f^pcwnber,  1915   949  02 

January,  1916   776  68 

Ppkruary,  1916   792  82 

^'«reh.  1916 1,185  41 
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April,   1916    $981  17 

Alay,   1916    1,393  &2 

June,.  1916 1,767  8d 

Total $8,652  47 


zc 


Appropriated  by  chap.  725,  1915 $10,000  00 

Appropriated  by  chap.  529,  1914,  balance   16G  89 


$10,166  89 
Paid  from  Oct.  1,  1915,  to  June  30,  1916 8,652  47 


Balance  June  30,  1916 $1,514  42 


Traveling  Expenses 

October  1,  1915,  to  June  30,  1916: 

October,  1915 $954  65 

Xovember,    1915    ' 1,259  08 

December,  1915   820  23 

January,  1916   791  20 

February,  1916   *  615  72 

March,    1916    964  06 

April,   1916    932  53 

May,  1916   1,057  31 

June,  1916 1,126  33 


Total $8,521  11 


Appropriated  by  chap.  725, 1915 $10,000  00 

Appropriated  by  chap.  529, 1914,  balance 908  01 


$10,908  01 
Paid  from  Oct.  1,  1915,  to  June  30,  1916 8,521  11 

Balance  June  30,  1916 $2,386  90 
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COXTINOIKT 

For  a  contingent  fund  for  eztraoidinaiy  expetwww  tml  services 
iflcurred  in  the  preparation  of  plans  and  specificatiooa  and 
supervision  of  work,  or  in  obtaining  data  in  connection 
with  various  State  institutions,  including  traveling  and  office 
expenses: 

Ortober,   1915    $«ri3  hS 

Xovember,   1915    «<>!)  00 

December,  1915   114  21 

Januan-,  1916    437  05 

Febrnarv,  1916    

Marrh,  1916    77  40 

April  1916    147  02 

Total $2,299  25 


Appropriated  by  chap.  726,  1915,  balance $1,328  71 

Appropriated  by  chap.  529,  1914,  balance 970  54 

$2,299  25 

Paid  from  Oct.  1,  1915,  to  June  30,  1916 2,209  25 


New  York  City  Office 

Office  maintenance: 

October,  1915 $209  78 

^'ovember,   1915    15  15 

December,  1915   289  38 

January,  1916    110  80 

February,  1916    104  33 

March,  1916    121  16 

April,  1916    233  37 

May,  1916    142  68 

June,  1916   37h  8(5 


Total $1,005  51 
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Appropriated  by  ohap.  725, 1915 $2,600  00 

Appropriated  by  chap.  529,  1914,  balance 835   62 

Appropriated  by  chap.  530, 1914,  balance 4  41 

$3,340  03 

Paid  from  Oct.  1,  1915,  to  June  30,  1916 1,606   51 

Balance  June  30,  1916 $1,734  52 

Kecapitulation 

Office  maintenance $116,361   38 

Office  supplies  and  expenses 8,662  47 

Traveling  expenses   8,621    1 1 

Contingent 2,299   25 

New  York  city  office,  maintenance 1,605  51 

Total $137,439  72 


Statement  of  Contracts  in  Force,  Contracts  Com- 
pleted, -'and  Certificates  Issued  On  Contracts 
During  the  Fiscal  Year  October  1,  1915,  to  June 
30, 1916,  Inclusive. 

State  Hospitals 
BinghamUm  State  Hospital, 

BdUmg  Work  Contnustor  Contract      Certificates 

^^radepatientB...  Coiisiruetlon Durolithio  Co $160.700  00 

Addition       2.968  22 


162.668  22 
Deduction      2.307  00 


160.361  22     166.432  60 

*CboQie  pfttients. . .  Heating R.  T.  Ford  Co 19.737  00 

Deduction  115  00 


19.622  00     10.430  7o 
*(3iMme  patients. . .  Plumbing  and  drainage. .  Peter    Keeler    Building 

Co 13,122  00 

Addition  82  50 


13.204  50       6.903  78 

*C1»Qaic  paUenta.. .   Hardware Ix>ckwood  Co 1 .338  00 

Addition  36  50 


1,574  50 
Deduction  7  00 


*Cliraine patient!...  Eleetrie. 


1,567  50 

N.  Y.  Construction  Co.      6,315  00 

Addition  568  00 


6.873  00 
Deduction  8  84 


*^over  boose Constructioii. 

^werhoose New  stack. .. 


6.864  16       4.820  35 

James  C.  Nolan 8,780  00 

Flood  ft  Van  Wirt  Co..     19.500  00 
Addition  272  80 


19,772  80 
Deduction  269  29 


•Power 


19,503  51       7,712  00 

Heating Gaylord       Engineering 

Co 17,893  00 

Q«trie  light  system  Reeonstmotion Lord  Electric  Co 31 ,870  00 

Deduction  80  00 


31,790  00       8.984  50 


*  An  asterisk  indicates  that  contract  was  in  force  June  30,  1 916. 
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BuUdim                             Work                             Contmotor  Cantntt      Ce 

and  Khaiut  pipini  Eiwird  Joy  Ca »7,«M  00 


Su^o/o  .SifKe  Hospital. 

B«adin«  Work  Conlr.rtor  Contrmol      Ce 

■Boiler  hoiiH Additional  cspanty  lieat- 

'"•' rjhniton  Heating  Co. .  (11.303  DO     *i 

'Stwa BsQewingUoei Kcily    1l    Wh«lu,  »- 

iigant  to  LackMwanno 

National  BaiA S.2B5  00      i 


P'"t lusujanM Roie  A  Kierun 18  00 

Central  lalip  Stale  Hospital. 

B^Win«                             Work                              Contractor  Contract      C 

■WatRauH>ly InitallinE  a-slLi A.  J.  CoonoUy t4,SO0  00 

Power  pUnt Runnira  j  t  e  .  m  heating 

li"" W.B,  Armstrong  Co...  8,690  00 

Addition  227  13 


8.617  13    18 


Gowanda  Stale  Hospital. 


Hudson  River  State  Hospital. 


32.170  se  ti. 

tt  HM  in  (on*  June  30.  1016. 
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Brooklyn  State  Hospital. 


BuiUag  Work  Cootrartor  C<wrtrM« 

•*eaptiaohoq>itd.  Constructioo P  F.  Kenny  Co $13».>«K)  00 

•SeeptioohoapiUl.  Electric United     Electric    Cca- 

•tructaottCo  ...  3.645  00 

^Beeqitioo hos^tal.  Flumbmcand  drmhiAfe. . .  Jo^n    J.    Krannr   Co.. 

Idc 17.232  00 

•RfioptionliaiuiUl.  Heatinf Edwani  Joy  Co     16.485  00 

•Clm»icho8pitJ...  Constniction W     F.    Pliuw    4    Bro. 

Inc 172.900  00 

*Cbroiuehoqntal...  Hefttinc Johnstoo  HefttincCo  . .     31.931  00 

*(3ttaiiehoqHt«l...  Plumbing  and  drainnc*. .  .  Peter  Keelcr  Bldg.  Co. .  19.422  00 
•t^wnic  hoBiHtal. . .  Electric United     Electric    Con-  ' 

rtrurtion  Co   17.490  00 

•Power  lame Boilen,  equipment,  etc .  . .    A.  Wint^miti 66.000  00 

Addition  77  68 


06.077  68 
Deduction       1.074  97 


65.002  71  t5.070  eO 

Pwer  house Insumnoe Rom  4  Kiemnn 65  56  65  56 

*P<»Erho» El6etrie.ete Lewi.  H.  Woods 8.890  00  471  75 

M«nbmldinf Rebuilding  wall Ohlhauscn  4  Veit 3,164  00  3.164  00 

Po-ww hoiue Construction Peter  Heeler  Bldg.  Co..     45.833  00 

Addition  4OT  OS 


46.239  08 
Dvduetion  350  00 


45.889  08       8.937  10 
Power  boose Plumbing Peter  Heeler  Bldg.  Co. .       3.150  00  595  75 


Kings  Park  State  Hospital. 


BuiUiBC  Work  Contractor  Contract      Certificates 

*Cottage8l.3and4.  CoDstraetian Maurice  Mead $72,000  00 

Addition      2,865  30 


74.865  30 
Deduction  763  84 


74.101  46  $36,116  50 


*Chr(Hiic  patients...  Plumbing  and  drainage .. .  A.  S.  Gay  nor  Co.,  as- 

Mgned  to  W.  B.  Arm- 
strong Co 7,381  00 

Addition  861  00 


8.242  00       2,337  50 

*Cottageil,3and4.  Heating W.  B.  Armstrong  Co. . .  5.531  00          680  00 

'Cottages  l,3and 4.  Electric Isidor  FHJana 1.179  00          318  75 

*Cott»ge«  1.3aDd4.  Hardware The  Lockwood  Co 419  00 

^^ttiog  plant Extension Wall    Engineering  and 

Construction  Co 14 ,440  00 

Deduction  100  00 


14.340  00     4.340     00 


*Aa«^esuik  t»^i<*«*^«  thai  oontcaet  waa  in  force  June  30*  IDl  ti. 
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Manhattan  State  Hospital. 


BuiWiM                              Wwk 

Conlmol 
•41.200  00 

e,M4  TS 
212  90 

" 

D«durtion 

•200  patient  build- 

9.331  99 
1W30 

S,82S00 
KOO 

Addition 

•200  pktifDt   build- 

5.B87  00 
260D 

S 

•200   patient  build- 

l.M«00 

1(1,200  00 

141.000  00 
972  10 

•200  patifm   build- 

DeductioD 
f..  J«o«  Huly.  Plumbio, 

141,972  10 
2,E10  00 

•20U  pitJrnt  build- 
ing   Plumbing  .nd  dr^inag 

139,462  10 
323  18 

10,397  18 
ltS,MO  00 

Addition 

■e..  Jmi»«  H^ley  Plumbim 

Co 

Addition 

118.807  00 
1,500  00 

•150   pMient   build- 
in!    Plumbing  and  dt>in>e 

117,307  00 

11,879  00 
101  00 

■150  p..icnl    buUd- 

11.980  00 

1.290  00 
47  00 

Addition 

1.337  00 

trrisk  indioata  that  coDtnct  m*  in  Ions  laaa  30, 1910. 
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Work 


Contraetor 


•150 


boiU- 


•150 


build- 


HcAtiDC Walker  A  Chambers 


CootfMt      Certificate 
$11,425  00    $8,547  60 


Electric Lewie  H.  Woods 5.043  00 

Deduction  7  01 


130 


tbqildiof. 
pUnt 


•Power    pittit    ed- 


and  draiiMfle. 


Roee  A  Kiernan 

R.  T.  Ford  Co 

Addition 


5.035  00 

7  01 

2.703  00 

65  00 

2.858  00 


1.610  75 
7  01 


Conetruetion. 


Harby.       Abroos       St 

MeUus 62.835  00 

Addition  156  08 


62.001  08 
Deduetion  201  40 


•Power phot Electrie. 


62.700  58    30.051  01 
Jaodous  Electrio  Equip- 
ment Go 2.250  00 

•Power  pfaut Heating Walker  *  Chwnbera .. .     89.720  00 

Deduetion  483  00 


80.287  00 


Middletavm  State  Hospital. 


Work  Contractor  Contract     Certifloatee 

Povwhoow Conetruetion Arthur  Caeey ♦♦$4,37800 

*Po*crhoaM Construction Peter  Keeler  BUg.  Co.       6.822  00 

Addition  244  01 


7.066  01     $5,488  27 

*Pov«rhoaM Heating Gillie  ft  Oeoghegan. . . .       0.085  00 

•Pwwhouie Eleotrio Buffalo  Electric  Co 3,972  00 

•PwBrhouse Heating R.  T.  Ford  Co 74,393  00 

Addition  117  00 


*Po««r  hooM Plumbing. 


74.510  00     53,448  00 

R.  T.Ford  Co 2,087  00 

Addition  76  00 


2,162  00      1,394  00 


Rochester  State  Hospital. 


Contract      Certificates 
$7,997  00    $2,803  50 


Building  Work  Contractor 

North  building Sanitary R.  T.  Ford  Co 

North  building,  ad- 
nuaistration  build- 
in* Sanitary R.  T.  Ford  Co 1.169  00  667  20 


•  Anarteriak  indloates  that  oontraot  was  in  force  June  30, 1916. 
•*  Contract  refused  —  readvertiaed. 


60  AiTwrAL  Repoht  of  the 

St.  Lawrence  Stale  Hospital. 

BidMinc                             Work                              CootrHtar  Cawtm*     Ccrtil 

pkDt CooaCruetim L.M.BmUiC* SS.SSO  00    H.3 


Charitable  iNsriTuroNa 
Western  House  of  Refuge  for  Women,  Albion,  N.  Y. 

at  Wofk  Cootrsctof  Contnet      C*n 


wilh  vitixe  >yiitflni ....  E.  FrnkUo  CUrk« ....     U  .0*0  00 

New  York  Slate  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Home,  Bath,  N.  Y. 

BuildLnc 


Eleetru     plant     ■!- 

toTfttiDn £lectriC|  outuda. . . 

Elntrlc     plut     >l- 

Icntuuu.. . . . . . .  Conatruption.. .  . .. . 


,  Electric  ele»«tot»,. 


7.400  00 

U. 

N.  Y.  CoMtn 

ICliDD  Co. 

8,533  00 

3. 

Woofty-imOH 

4    Elwtric 

Company,  1 

3.3S1  25 

Addition 

7S00 

^ 

WkTMW  EI«VI 

HorCo... 

4.ieeoo 

Addition 

20  00 

State  School  for  the  Blind,  Batavia,   N.Y. 

Work  CoaCrutoc  Coatrut      Cartil 


Co 

,12.200  00 

Deduct 

ion           175  00 

12.124  00 

W.7I 

iltcralionj Etectric 

. . .  Whoel«-Gr«o  El«( 

;ric 

Co 

417  00 

*H«pltd    ad^tion. 

alteration Plumbijn,  drainaje. . . 

Addit 

ion             24  SO 

3.248  SO 

2  Al 

Hospital      addition, 

alt?ratL>n> , .  Heating. slcsm  piping. 

1.29B00 

l.K 

Hoeintal      addition. 

. ..  Loekwood  Company 

29000 

Addil 

ion              8  S3 

20S83 

M 

H  that  contract  wai  in  fom  June  30.  ISie. 
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suae  Reformatory  for  Women,  Bedford  Hills,  N,  Y, 

Building  Work  Contractor  Contrftct     C 


Work 
Undersrounid  feederi  and 

grouiMS  lisbtioc Commercial    Cooatnic- 

tionCo $2,771  00 

Addition  182  00 


2,958  00    $1. 
*Catta(ea         (arm 

croup RemodeUnc   188   eleetrie 

door  openers Loekwood  Co 423  00 

Efertrie  power  plant  Enginea,  generators,  feeder 

eafalea,  wiring,  etc T.    Frederick   iaokson, 

Ine 10,288  00 

Addition  648  fiO 


00 


10.931  50 
Deduction  355  00 


•Boiler 


Piping,  conduit. 


Gillis  A  Geogbegan .... 
Addition 


10.576  50 

37.900  00 

1.352  06 


2,214  63 


39,252  06 
Deduction  427  60 


^«ler  howe Conatruction. 


38.824  46       1,741  70 

D.  F.  DakinCo 38.950  00 

Addition      1.885  76 


40.835  76 
Deduction  220  00 


•Sewage 
piut, 

uisherafeioBs...  CoBstruction. 


40.615  76  11.779  £1 


Briante      Construction 

Co.,  Ino 7.993  00 

Addition  189  00 


38,182  00 
Deduction      7.788  75 


B<"kr  house Pluoibing. 


30,303  25      9.858  30 
P.  Keeler  Building  Co..       2,719  00 
Addition  76  68 


2.795  68  5»4  25 

'Utntion  plant Open  well Suburban    Engineering 

Co 5.845  00       5.845  00 

^^'**«»»  14. 15  and 

** Eleetrie Ed.  A.  Keeler 3,343  66 

Addition  305  50 


3.649  16 
Deduction  9  60 


3,639  68  970  56 

^^•'^^^W No.  13 Eleotrie Edward  A.  Keeler 810  61 

Addition  101  77 


012  38  254  48 


^  utftisk  indicates  that  oontmct  was  in  force  June  30, 1916. 


Ankual  Kepobt  of  the 


Boilei    bouH    [mm 


.  OillH  A  OeoflwcMi. . 

.   RoH  A  Kiernui 

.  RoH  A  Ktarnu 


State  Training  School  for  Girls,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


CoDtnetoc 

Cootnet      Cm 
tM.035  00 

DwIurtioB 

.  C,F.  MeDtii.«»r'.Boii. 
Addition 

,  J.J.Hi>r»n*Co 

304  10 

5S,ZSB  » 
1,019  06 

•H<Mp-Ul Plumlwiii.  (Ir»iii»«*..- 

83.613  84  t31 

t,4TSao 

MOO 

S.S24  00 
2  50 

6,S2I  SO      4 

i!ooi  00 

1.S30  00 

74  00 

i.eiooo 

Co 

WkllKc  AChunbtM... 
Addition 

'  17  50 

•HoqnUl H«tm« 

i.asi  eo 

3,980  00 
73  00 

3.7S3  00      I 
3.000  00 

H-pit. 

Addition 

Deduction 

,  W»lk«  A  Chunbe™. . . 
N.  Y  ConHrartion  Co. 
it 

30  00 

3.B39  00 

12  00 

.C™twou.ho.piUl  Hftin^idsidr 

2.827  00      I 
SOS  00 

•I«  l™»e R.^r"I 

HMpiUl Sosp  stone  tUb.      . 

,  M.   J.  J«rk»o   *  Bon 
,   Albcrine  Stone  Co 

300  00 
16  50 

Depabtment  of  Abohitectvbe 


«3 


HbMii^ 


Work  CootrmcCor  Contract      C^rtifirmt* 

EqaipiMnt : .  .  . .  Troy  Lauikdry  M achin- 


•t 


My  Co 

Cfttikia  Boiiply  Co. . 

cnhfiemH  Heatiag W.  B.  AnMtroiv  Co. 

'BflVtil Outade  phunbinc.  drmia- 


AddHioa 


t2.700  00  $2,700  00 
2  286  00  1  022  75 
1  444  00       1.444  00 

l.MOOO 
46  00 


1 ,S14  00 

CeaiicioaBlMipitel.  CoMtmetioo W^m  Bldg.  Co..  lae.      0  026  00 

Deduotion         800  00 


63,723  70 
Doduetion  04  S2 


^'^""••i'n Wdl.inp«  Mid  ending. 


Sopttil. 


hmanmot Rose  A  KiernAn. 


1  363  00 
116  66 


M2  49 


6,826  00      8  303  86 

Huihiwe Loekwood  Co 268  00          268  00 

^^^•■NMihoipitftl.  Fhnnbim C.  F.  Menisiiiier's  Son.  2,074  00      1,420  20 

*^^««fioiiih(M|)ital  Eleetrie Murphy  *  Wakh 281  00 

^^''■^••an.U Coortmetion NkU  Bros.  Coactnietion 

Co 40,417  00 

Addition  4.806  70 


68.620  47      1,220  00 

L.  E.  Ragftn 1 .000  00    . 

Addition  273  00 


443  30 
115  66 


Stoie  AgrienUural  and  Indtutrial  School^  Industry y  N,  Y. 

Work  Contmotor  Contraet     Certi6e«tM 


•5«^>itil»Kaf»tion, 


~ nM%Mam*vi/a 

irVUU   MM.     *▼  W^IBl* 

Addition 

D.  A.  Alexander  Co — 

Addition 

e D.  A.  Alezftoder  Co. . . . 

Wheeler-Green  Electric 

Co 

Addition 

641  so 

$3 

•^«I*«»«lt«imtion, 
*^<ittion Hntinc 

0.441  50 

078  00 
06  00 

.119  .V) 

•H«jiital«ltCTation, 

1.074  00 
1.120  00 

255  00 
27  00 

732  93 

8o2  3H 

"'■W^  ah«fmtion. 
^^^B^kta. Eleetrie 

282  00 

2SJ  (K) 

Leichworih  ViUage,  ThieJh,  N,  Y. 

Bmliing  Work  Contractor  Contract      Certifiattw 

^^**««A,B,C.D  Heatins BUke  k  WiUiama $17,587  00 

AddiUon  104  Oif 


17,601  00     $4,135  25 


*  Aa  Mteridc  iodioat«  that  contract  waa  in  force  June  30, 1916. 
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Annual  Repoet  of  the 


Contractor 


Contract      Cert^oi 


Building  Work 

'Cottages  A,  B,  C,  D  Electric    service    connec- 
tions.,    Isidjr  Fajans $5,625  00 

Addition  436  60 


6,061  60     $1,545 


*C  e  n  t  r  a  1  keattag 

plant Construction . 


Blake  &  Williams 44 ,088  00 

Addition  260  00 


46.248  00 
Deduction  246  50 


45.001  50     13.317 

'Laundry Plumbing,  drainage Peter  Keeler  Bldg.  Co. .       2.415  00 

Additk>n  107  50 


*  2,522  50 

'Laundry Finishing  hardware Sargent  ft  Co 98  69 

♦Laundry Heating J.J.  Horan  dc  Co 4  482  00 

•Laundry Equipment Troy  Laundry  Machin- 
ery Co.,  Ltd 3.278  00 

'Laundry Construction Harriman    Industrial 

Corporation 22,315  00 

Addition  232  00 


22,547  00 
Deduction  100  00 


'Service  building. . .  Electric W.  H.  Straut  Co 

'Service  building. . .   Plumbing,    drainage,    re- 
frigeration   John  J.  Kenny  Co 7.433  00 

'Service  building.  .  .  Heating John  J.  Horan  Co 7.482  00 

Addition  34  00 


7.516  00 

♦Service  building. . .  Construction H.  H.  Vought  &  Co 36,973  00 

Deduction  232  55 


34.960  00 
6,134  00 
5,500  00 
768  54 
669  00 


'Attendant's  home..  Heating J.  J.  Horan  ft  Co 

♦Attendant's  home..  Plumbing,  drainage John  J.  Kenny  Co.^  . . . 

♦Attendant's  home. .  Hardware Sargent  ft  Co 

♦Attendant's  home..  Electric W.  H.  Straut  Co 

♦Expert  assistants . .  Consulting  engineers. 

steam     power,     heating 

system Xygren,    Tenney    ft 

Ohmes 6  p?r  cent 

Consulting  enKinecr-. 

heating Nygren,      Teoney      ft 

Ohmes 6  per  cent 

Consulting  engineer?, 
heating,  cottages  A.  B, 
C.  D,  storehoiuse,  con- 
duit and  central  station  Warner  Nyt^ren 6  per  cent 


♦Expert  assistants 
♦Expert  assistants 


892 


22,447  00      5.263 
517  00 


36,740  45      7.301  i 

'Service  building. . .  Finishing  hardware Sargent  ft  Co 309  30 

'Attendant's  home,.  Construction H.  H.  Vought  ft  Co.. . .     35,619  00 

Deduction  650  00 


S,l7d  i 

2.463  ( 

S8iC 


'  An  asterisk  indicates  that  contract  wa«  in  force  June  30.  1016. 
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Paver  bouw. , 


ErieR.  R.Co ttll.OOOOD 

Sinum  Ronek.  In« U. 610  00 

80  00 


*Po«cr  hooK Plttmbiac,  draiiMicB Jumeph  F.  Rgwn 


13.530  00    $5,770  50 
1.485  00 
368  30 


1.753  20 

P^mrfaMM Eleotrie Udor  P«iaiw "254  00 

Po««r  hooae Hardwara Lookwood  Co 50  00 

•  Uadffgroiiiid  pipinc Blake  *  WUUaiim 18.200  00 

Addition  356  00 


254  00 
50  00 


18.646  00 
DMfaietion  38  50 


18.612  50  17.083  50 


Eastern  New  York  Reformatory^  Napanochf  N,  F. 

CoDti«ctor  Contract      Certificates 


BvikUag  Work 

*Hoi|HUl Structural  steel,  iron  and 

stair  work Montour  Steel  Co 

^floqutsl Stedaaahes Montour  Steel  Co 


•0.461  00 
740  00 


Stak  Custodial  Asylum  far  Feeble-'Minded  Wcmenj  Newark,  N.  Y. 

Boilding                            Work                              Contractor  Contract     Certifioates 

*BaiIer  boue Heattnft    and    additional 

boilers W.  B.  Armstronc  Co. . .  836,045  00 

Garnet  hoiae Encine.  dynamo T.    nrederiek    Jackson, 

Ine 3,441  00 

*Po«er  house ConstTuetion,       addition, 

alterations E.  J.  Forbes  *  Son 34 .204  00 

*Coiti«»,92inmatce  Heatinc R.  T.  Ford  Co 6  637  00     $4.454  00 

*CotU«e, 92 inmates  Elootrio Conduit  Electric  Co.  .  .  1 .470  00          346  80 

^Hospital Eleetrio O'ConneU  Electrio  Co..  085  00 

Deduction  2  00 


083  00 

^Hospital Construction Awtin  W.  Summen.  . .     40,408  00 

Addition  41  00 


063  00 


40.530  00 
Deduction  703  60 


^Cottage, 92 inmates  Construction. 


89,835  40  18,240  05 

O.  E.  Sohuman 43.516  00 

Addition  50  00 


43,566  00 
Deduction  775  00 


42.701  00     31,076  76 
Cottage. 92 inmates.   Plumbing R.  T.  Ford  Co 4,062  00      4.062  00 

*  An  HBteriak  indioatee  that  contract  was  in  force  June  30,  1016. 
t  Not  to  exceed  $11/X)0.00. 

3 


r 
I 


i  I 


Anwdal  Kbpobt  of  the 


idldlnc                             Work                               CoDtnetiir  Conlimct      Cerl 

,92iDiut«.  Hardwue Norwalk  Lock  Co 1534  OD        ] 

1 nesting But  *Cr«lnuuiCD. ..  -1,381  OO       3. 

■) Pliimbinc, drainmie Ban- &  Cieelnun  Co...  4,5SO  00 

Addition  10  00 


4,000  OC 

.  H:irdwan NomlkLockCo 710  00 

Addition  59  00 


TOe  00 

.  Outiids  plumbini P.  J.  SuUinnCo S»  00 

Addition  42  H4 


Women's  Relief  Corps  Home,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


1.366  00     •■ 

1 ElBYltOt 

Otis  Elcvilor  Co 

'uatodial  Asylum,  Rorru 

Contractor 

Georie  Baker  Loos 

Addition 

R,  T.  Ford  Co 

Addition 

K.  T.Ford  Co 

Addition 

1.98000       1 

Rome  SttUe  C 

uilding                             Work 
lory  buildina  Comtruction 

■-,  N.  Y. 

Contract      Ccr 
MiliS  82 

102.918  S2  «AS 

18.767  OO 

S13  00 

19.280  00      9 

0,973  00 

937  51 

lo.eio  St     4 

Craig  Colony  for  Epikptics,  Sonyea,  N.  Y. 

Work  ContraotoT  Contract      Co 


and  hostina 

Boilen,  i 

iteam 

apparatu.. 

Addition 

S20.973  00 
49  OO 

21,023  00 
33  80 

20,989  30 

t«riaki 

DdlcaU 

.  tl>.t  CO. 

itraot 

waa  in  [oro 

ID  Juns  30,  leie. 

DEPABTicBifT  or  Abchjthtiu 

BaUnt  Wsfc  CBBOattmr  C. 


Hofpital  for  Crippled  and  Deformed  Children,  Wet 
N.  Y. 


PlDBltrilK,  dniuff. 

Beelric 

--  J«phF.EB,n 

.  . .  Highluxfa  Electric  Cu. . 

Addition 

...  N.  R.  VJlwnbunh  . , . 

AdditioD 

it Hudsar* Il»dio(  H«rd*nue  Co. . 

lenk  indiatoi  tlut  ocmtnct  wu  In  fom  Jum  30,  leis, 
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Annual  Rbpobt  of  the 


State  Training  School  for  BoySy  Yorktown  Heights,  N.  Y, 

Building  Work  Contractor  Contract      Certificsates 

*  Seven  cottages. . . .  Construction Central  Building  Co $79 ,900  00 

Addition      0,349  36 


86,249  36 
Deduction  350  00 


♦Seven   cottages.. 
*  Seven   cottages. . 


85,899  36  $38,000   70 

.Heating R.  T.  Ford  Co 12,947  00      4,165  OO 

.  Plumbing R.  T.  Ford  Co 11 ,943  00 

Addition  35  00 


*  Scyon  cottages Electric . 


11,978  00      2.418  23 

MaokAMaok 2.099  00 

Deduction  12  80 


*  Seven  cottages. . . .   Hardware Lockwood  Co . 


Deduction 


2.086  20 

1,365  00 

18  13 

1.346  87 


590  75 


♦Power    house   ooal 

pocket Construction. 


Callanan  ft  Presoott. . .     20,270  00 
Addition     14,704  00 


Water  supply Construction. 


34,974  00     16.337  56 
Frederick  N.Lewis....     27,500  00 
Addition      3.599  60 


81,099  60 
Deduetion  908  79 


30,190  81     12,211  59 


Prisons 
Great  Meadow  Prison,  Comstockj  N.  Y. 


Work 


Contractor 


Building 
♦Cell  building,  south 

wing ConstrucUon A.  Pasquini $277,800  00 

AddiUon      2.819  50 


Contract      Certificates 


280.610  59 
Deduction      1,057  43 


279,562  16 


Dannemora  State  Hospital,  Dannemora,  N.  Y. 

Building  Work  Contractor  Contract     Certificates 

♦Northwest  wing . .  .  Structural  steel  and  iron 

work Buffalo  Structural  Steel 

Co $3,569  00 

♦Northwest  wing . . .  Steel  guards Van  Dorn  Iron  Works 

Co 3,047  00 


♦  An  asterisk  indicates  that  contract  was  in  force  June  30,  1916. 
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MaUeawan  Staie  HaspiUd,  Matteawan,  N,  F. 

Work                             Contraetor  Contract     Certificate 
Refricerating equipment. .  K.  Vest  erdahl  ft  Co $12,450  00    $4,324  00 


Sing  Sing  Prison,  Ossining,  N.  Y, 

Work  Contractor  Contract     Certificates 

Plumbing,  drainage Bums  Bros $2,259  00 

Deduction  106  55 


2.152  45     $1,738  25 

Boilers Blake       A       Williams 

(Henry  W.  Sykes,  W. 
C.  Strange.  W.  Smith, 

Trustees) 31.380  00 

Addition  675  76 


32.055  76 
Deduction  55  00 


32.000  76 

Steam  engines T.    Frederick   Jackson, 

Inc 14,089  00 

Addition  103  00 


14,192  00      2.823  25 


Normal  Schools 
Buffalo  Normal  School,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Work  Contractor  Contract      Certificates 

8dhool Telephones Johnson-Wahle  Electric 

Co $5.29000 

Addition  282  65 


5,572  65    $2,264  03 

fidiool Electric  fixtures Edward  Schroeder 

Lamp  Works 3,500  05 

Addition  787  65 


4.290  70 
Deduction  97  50 


4.199  20      1.309  20 

Sebool Steam  heating  system J.  J.  Bresnahan 7,985  00 

Deduction  64  16 


7.920  84       7.920  84 
BAool Repairs  to  sump  pit Homer  R.  Fay 16  00  16  00 


Geneseo  Normal  School,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 

Work                             Contractor  Contract     Certificates 

Hot  water  boUer Frank  H.  FaUs $808  00        $808  00 


indicates  that  contract  was  in  force  June  30, 1916. 
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Annual  Report  of  the 


Armories 
Troop  B  Armory,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Buildins  Work  Contractor  Contract      Certificates 

Armory Construction Keepsdry  Construction 

Co $111,000  00 

Addition     10.721  11 


121.721  11 
Deduction  65  00 


•Armory Electric 


121.656  11  $21,295   52 

Frost  &  Sheldon 2 .  261  00 

AddiUon  46S  00 


Armory Alterations M.  Kantrowita 

Armory Glased  partitions P.  Keeler  Bldg.  Co ... . 

Armory Heating J.  J.  Horan  ft  Co 

Addition 


2.729  00 

955 

40 

894  00 

894 

00 

442  00 

44:> 

OO 

5,847  00 

76  00 

Deduction 


5.923  00 
50  00 


Armory , 


Heating James  Hunter  Heating 

ft  Contracting  Co .  . . 
Deduction 


5.873  00      2,473  00 

450  00 
8  32 


Armory . 


Plumbing T.  A.  O'MaUey. 


Addition 


441  68 

7,375  00 

473  15 


441   G8 


Deduction 


Armory Laying  gas  pipe Municipal  Gas  Co 

Armory Electric  fizturra Edward  Joy  Co 

Addition 


7.848  15 
1.716  15 


6.132  00 

132  25 

857  00 

50  50 


575  55 
132  25 


Deduction 


Armory Sand  for  floor M.J.  Regan 

Armory Target  carriers Bame  ft  Cardell. . 

Armory Flag  pole George  Ferguson . 

Armory Plumbing : . .  J.  D.  Walsh's  Son . 

Armory Plumbing J.  D.  Walsh's  Son . 


907  50 
98  25 


809  25 

809 

25 

500  00 

500 

00 

219  00 

219 

00 

285  00 

285 

00 

1.583  90 

1.5S3 

90 

104  71 

104 

71 

New  York  State  Armory ,  Albany y  N.  Y. 

Building                              Work                               Contractor  Contract      Certificates 
•Armory Alterations,  electric  work.  Alpha     Electric     Con- 
struction Co $1 ,  483  00 


•  An  asterisk  indicates  that  contract  was  in  force  June  30,  1916. 


OEFAiTvc^rT  or  Ascai 
Troop  /  ArmmT/.  BM/aii 


.  Fhmluc  ilniiaBCr .  - 


State  Armory,  Yonkers, 


Schoharie  Slate  Schod  of  Agriadtun 

'""^                            Work  CoDtm 
Comtmction C.     H.     Mil 


B  thkt  oontnct  •»*  in  torn  June  30,  1 
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Annual  Repobt  of  the 


Building                            Work 
Sdiool Hardware 


Sehool Heating 


Behool Plumbing. 


School Electric , 


Gontraotor  Contract     Certificates 

LookwoodCo S280  00 

Addition  30  60 

810  00         S319  50 

J.  J.  HoranACo 2.040  00 

Addition  20  00 

2.060  00      2,960  00 

R.  T.  Ford  Co 5,637  00 

Deduction  04  75 

5,542  25       1,750  75 
Fleming  A  Shannon.. . .       2,460  00 
Deduction  25  00 

2,435  00       1,284  95 


Cornell  University ,  Ithaca^  N,  Y. 


Building  Work  Contractor  Contract    Certifioatea 

*Drill  Hall Construction Eastern  Concrete  Steel 

Co $100.750  00 

Addition      2.218  52 


201.068  52 
Deduction  184  40 


201,784  12  $64,806  60 

Drill  hall Consulting  enjpneers Balcom  A  Darrow Percentage 

Drill  hall Consulting  engineers Balcom  A  Darrow Siq>p.   Percentage 

Drill  hall Structural  steel Seneca  Engineering  Co.  $68,500  00 

Addition  184  40 


•Drill  haU. 


68,684  40 
Heating     work,      under* 

ground  maips J.  W.  Danforth  Co. . . .     21 ,027  00 

Addition  241  00 


22.168  00 
Deduction  160  70 


22.017  21     12.462  45 

•Drill  hall Plumbing  and  drainage.. .  R.  T.  Ford  Co 12.537  00 

Addition  264  00 


12.801  00 
Deduction  15  00 


12.786  00      5,260  15 

•DriUhall Electric Isidor  Fajans 0.608  00      3.280  50 

DriUhaU Heating Ed.JoyCo 17.500  00 

Addition  123  01 


17,623  01       8.420  96 
•Plant          industry 
buildings Architectural  services. . . .  Qreen  A  Wicks Percentage 

*  An  asterisk  indicates  that  contract  was  in  force  June  30,  1016. 
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Wock 


ContrAotor 


Cotttrmct     CertificatM 


m  nd 


eeBtallMftfe-plaiit.  Architeetunl  aervicee Qreen  4k  Wicks Percentage 


Coostnictioa J.  W.  Danforth  Co $10,321  00 

Deduction  43  50 


10.277  50  $10,277  50 


Peoktiy 


Electric  work Davis    Brown  Electrie 

Co 

jodcinc    P^ 

viiion Printing    under    side    ai 

Tooi  boards Durofithio  Co 

eeonoaues 

Foreat   Citjr  Plumbing 

Co 


598  00 


675  00 


198  00 


Tool 


Posltry  plant  exteor 


366  00 

Plumbing,  drainage Jameeon-MoKinney  Co.      1.715  00 

Addition  200  00 


Sx 


Heating. 


One  greenhouse . 


. . .  Construotiim. 
Electrio 


Home  Economies 


Construction. 


312  65 

Q.  M.  VanAlstyne....       6.300  00 
Deduction  7  00 


Home   Eeooomies 
boil&ig Eleetrie. 


508  00 


675  00 


198  00 


Plumbing Forest   City  Plumbing 

Co 290  00          290  00 

Coimtruetion R.  D.  Qreen  4k  Son 5.544  28      4.328  78 

Heating  section  D Jameson-MoKinney  Co.  304  00 

Addition  62  00 


366  00 


1.924  00      1  265  25 

Sx  greenhouses....  Construction KingConstniotaonCo..     17,965  00 

AddiUcm  347  60 


18.312  60   6,667  62 

Plumbing IQng  Construction  Co. .  264  00 

Addition  24  90 


Deduction 

288  90 
51  80 

W.  H.  LuttonCo 

Addition 

237  10 

4,500  00 

872  00 

237  10 

Deduction 

5,372  00 
78  50 

W.  H.  Lutton  Co 

Williams  Electrie  Co. . . 
Addition 

5,293  60 

1,600  00 

294  00 

18  65 

2,671  25 
1,600  00 

312  65 


6,293  00      6  293  00 
Williams  Electrio  Co...  135  00  135  00 


*Aa  asterisk 


that  contract  was  in  force  June  30, 1916. 


74  Annual  Repoet  of  the 


State  School  of  Agriculture^  Delhi,  N.  Y, 

Building                             Work                              CTontraetor  Contract      Certificates 

^Dairy  barn Construction Benedict  Beck $17,443  00     $2,629   90 

^Dairybam Plumbing,  drainage H.  S.  Graham  A  Sons. .  2,8S5  03           501    50 

•Dairy  bam Electric Edward  Joy  Co 526  00 

•Dairy  building ....  Construction J.  F.  Crowe  Const'n  Co.  22,475  00 

Addition  18  04 


22,493  04 
Deduction  350  00 


22,143  04       6,878  24 

•Dairy  building Heating R.  T.  Ford  Co 7,967  00 

Addition  87  00 


8,054  00 
Deduction  15  00 


8,039  00      6.268  75 

Dairy  building Hardware Albany     Hardware     & 

Iron  Co 301  40  301  40 

Dairy  buUding Plumbingt  drainage H.  S.  Graham  &  Sons. .       3,275  00 

Addition  50  00 


3,325  00       1,616  50 

Dairy  building Electric Murphy  A  Walsh 740  00  527  50 

Dairy  building Electric  feeder  connections  Peter  Keeler  Bldg.  Co. .  176  00  176  00 


State  School  of  Agriculture  on  Long  Island^  Farmingdale,  N.  Y, 

Building                            Work                              Contractor  Contract      Certificates 

•Dormitory  bldg .  . .  Construction Frank  Sibenaler $29,724  00 


AddiUon  115  48 


29.839  48 
Deduction  695  00 


29,144  48     $3,743  40 
Dormitory  building.   Heating Blake  A  Williams:    con- 
tract completed  by  A. 

Wintemits 2,778  00 

Dormitory  building.  Heating A.  Winternits 1.260  00      1 ,260  00 

•Dormitory  building  Plumbing Joseph  F.  Egan 4 .  963  00 

Addition  22  00 


4.985  00      2.482  76 

• Walks,  curbing,  etc DelU  Cont'g  Co.,  Inc. .       3,650  00       1, 189  58 

•Horticulture  bldg. .  Plumbing McKenna  Bros 3,376  00 

Addition  62  50 


3.439  50 


Sewage     and     sewage 

disposal  plant Briante  Construct'n  Co.     44.387  00 

Deduction      9,026  00 


35,361  00      9.203  25 


•Central  heating  and 

lighting  plant. .  .  .  Boiler  plant  and  conduit.  A.  Wintemits 103.000  00 

Addition  206  63 


103.206  53 
Deduction  106  34 


103,100  19     15,948.64 


•  An  asterisk  indicates  that  contract  was  in  force  June  30,  1916. 


Department  of  Architecture 


75 


•Kieetor's 


Work  Contractor  Contract      Certificates 

HcAtios P.  Keeler  Building  Co..         $890  00 

Deduction  25  00 


*Garagie Conatruetion,    drainage 

and  water  supply Victor  B.  Hess 

Acroaomy  and  hot^ 

tieuhure  bkica.. . .  Conatniction Rufua  H.  Brown 51.500  00 

Deduction       1.000  00 


865  00 
1,452  00     $1,088  85 


50.500  00       8.080  75 
Horticulture,     agro- 
aotny,      director's 

icaidexioe. Hardware Reading  Hardware  Co.  552  35  552  35 

fomfx  house Construction Frank  Sibenaler 32,486  00 

'      Deduction  400  00 


^owtx  home Hardware Lockwood  Co 

Power  house Plumbing McKenna  Brothers .... 

Agronomy  building .  Electric Commercial    Construc- 
tion Co 

Deduction 


1.774  00 
Horticulture  and  ag- 

nmomy  builcfing. .  Heating A.  Winternitz 5,934  00 

Addition  375  00 


32,086  00 

5  957  00 

312  00 

312  00 

1.320  00 

325  50 

1.789  00 

I     15  00 

692  37 


Deduction 


Hortieukure  bidg. . .  Electric Mack  A  Mack . 


Addition 


Cratral  heating  and 
power  plant Electric, 


6.300  00 
6  75 

6.302  25 

1,042  00 

16  70 

1,057  70 


1.637  45 


206  85 


N.  Y.  Construction  Co.     10.345  00 
Deduction  9  90 


10.335  10 
*Cestral  heating  and 

power  plant Insurance Rose  &  Kiernan 9  90 

I^wnitory  No.  1 . . .  Hardware Lockwood  Co 497  58 

I^onnitory  building.  Electric Mack  ic  Mack 1,042  00 

*Dannitory  building  Insurance Rose  A  Kiernan 2  55 

*Hortieulture      and 

Hnnamy Insurance Rose  &  Kiernan 38  51 

*Hortieulture      and 

■cronomy Insurance Rose  &  IQernan 67  83 


2,611  15 


497  58 
638  25 


Syracuse  College  of  Forestry,  Syracuse   University,  Syracuse,   N.   Y, 


Building 
^College  building. 


Work  Contractor  Contract      Certificates 

Construction G.  Dekimpe $207,500  00 

Addition       1.604  49 


209.104  49 
Deduction      2.605  00 


206.499  49  $89,471  96 


*ka  asterisk  incUcates  that  contract  was  in  force  June  30,  1916. 


'6  Anncai.  Repobt  op  the 

Buildiiic  Work  Cootrutor  CoaUut      Cwtil 

lUecebnUdlng....  Hsrdnn The  Luokwood  Co (l.Ml  00 

AddittoD  ta  40 


1,003  40 
IBM 

1,>4S40 
133  SO 
li  00 

U.WTOO 

«Goa 

$1.0 

.  .Pluinbinc,  cm*  fitfini. 
.  Elwtrio 

U.8.n<lelit7*a<wr> 

Addition 

J.il.W,Wi... 

Addition 

...  Edw«nlJoyCo 

Additioo 

-.ebuildln.... 

14.043  00 
'73021 

8.1 

lecebuildinc.. 

10.019  31 
9.418  00 

i.aaase 

3.« 

«.  buUdin,, . . 

T.oeosa 

TS  00 
300  00 

3,M 

Work 

Indian  Reservation 

Conttmntot 

Buildint 

Contnwt      1 

110.838  00 

339  00 

Dartii 

DodoctioD 

1.087  00 
141  00 

>IC 

Addition 

147  18 

" 

New  York  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes,  MaUme,  N.  Y. 

Buildiag  Woric  Cantnotor  Contnct      Cotifi 

inex    to    kindop- 
utta  building- . .  CoiutruotioD. . . 


|iirt«n  buildknc...  Hoatini. . 


Benedict  Book 

»is.ee4  00 

1.5S3  00 

SI.SM  00 

EdwBdJoyCo 

KM  00 

Tsily,  Canion,  N. 

Y. 

Contnwtor 

V.D.FlKk 

Additioi 

CootnKt      Cortifi. 

«1,775  00 

in  loroe  Juna  30.  ISIO. 


DbPAKTMEHT    op    ABCHITECTir] 


PCBUC   BuiLOlHOa 
SUUe  Capitol,  AOnny,  N.  Y. 


I«k 

■  Rtpun,  oriH  dep«rtn't.  C.  H.  BnioMdJtCoL. 
AddiUd 

.  PH>tii«nlk.n]aiBl3B.  C.  8.  BniHrd  A  Co . 


lit.  130,  137.  138 E.  JorCo 

IndKtol  pubUo  wlu,  Bdwtrir.Iof.. 


ftW.P.  PU«&Bra.tni 

L  J.R.8tk«fauCo 

Dod  actio 


lao,  136  wd  137 Fukoh  A  lUlm .  . 

'  QcMliii.  room  33B rumfaAHahii.. 

'  Qgitricaneutinoaiea.  nneh  *  Hihn. . 


'  PaintiDK  room  330 J.  H.  Huiigwi 

'  Two  nduton,  Gtth  floor..  J.  Hunter  Hotini . 

ConlruUns  Co . . 

"  Hifxin  to  eleotric  wiiina.  Tucker    Elestrio    C 

iiwtw  Ihit  0ODtr«l  w»  in  forte  Jmw  30,  1916. 


Annual  Kefobt  of  tbe 


Plumbini.  Dfpartmcnl  o 

Wfishti  and  MeuuiM 

J.  D.  Wdri.-.  Soiu.  Inir. 

A.  J.  EclwrtCo 

Movim  Uvatorin 

A.  J.EelwrtCo 

Scnco  door,  Icvalmtivc  U 

Wm.M.  Whitney  4  Co. 

Chaniinc  floor  outlcU. . . 

iklw»nlJoyC« 

M.  Kutrowiti 

Addition 

AltorMion.,  room  132... 

M.  K»ntrowit» 

c« 

109 M.  KuitHnriU. 


^inbil. . . 


.   MoviniHinplrrjue.room 

I3T M.  Kunliowiti 

.  Glaiing  doors,  roonu  31S. 

31S.3Z0 M.  Ksnlrowili 

,  Tile  floon.  raom  31B P.  Keeler  Building  Co. . 

.  Removing    foundation 


mSIS. 


>,  Keeler  Building  C 
'.  Keeler  Buildim  C 


.  Alpha  Eleetiif  Co. .. 

.  Alpha  EleclrieCo... 
.  C.  AahmuHn 

.   Cobb.    Maey.    Dofam 

Ido 

.  W.  DeyErmandCo.. 

,  W.  DeyErmud  Co.. 

.  W,  DeyErmand  Co. . 

.  W.  DeyErmandCo., 

'y 

.  JulnDoui.  iDi: 


Department  of  Abciiitect 

K'srll  Cunlrsflor 

HndTinf  door,  w^  ra- 
Oiaa  Preney  *  Shwhu 

Co 

. .  StniRinJ  (twtl  Asd   iran 

Co 

Ad. 


Elcaric.  nois  430 Fioeb  A  Htho . . 

■  BKUu.BajnUTTolBUta  Flsch  A  Hkhn    .  .  . 
.  FutitiaD.  KKiiB  SIB MoCuid  BvildiDf  < 

•Mu MuSicDCa 

I«Rmii|  doon,  8tat«  B'd 

rfChuilHa MuScn  Co 

Nn  Uvatorita T.  A.  OMallrv  . 

DmIu 


.  A.  O'MdIey... 

Brhim     Kvatn,     third 

tmn .  Tilfiny  Studio*. .. 

AMsmbly  Chamber,  State  Cap 

<til                           Work  Contnctoc 

'tuaixi..  BaMonboDofpoatoAoe..  Bsucdlet  Beolt.  ... 
tkuitMr. .  T  lathsr  diTcnport* Brown.  CurlU  A  Bi 

^iHaaKr..  CfUiof  puulgaadreiHun,  Ckltkun  A  Procot 


..  No       room. 
fiDADnAt  cJerl 


Senate  Chamber,  State  Capit 

Work  CootrKUr 

.  ElMtric  fiitum Alpha  Elselric  Co. 

.  Electric  Bitun* Bluk  A  Boyd  iUg 

Telephone  Building,  Albany,  1 


I 

2 

i 


1 

i 

2i 


t5 


80 


Annual  Repobt  of  the 


Work 


Contractor 


Buildinc 
Adjutant    General's 

office Metal  equipment Art  Metal  Construction 

Co 

Comptroller's  office.  Bronae  tablet Gorfaam  Mfg.  Co 


Contract     Certificates 


$7M  70 
90  00 


$704  70 
50  00 


Building  . 
^Education  building. 

^Education  building. 
Education  building. . 
Education  building. . 
Education  building. . 


Certificates 


Education  Building,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Work  Contractor  Contract 

Repairs  to  sidewalk P.  Muldeny $0  13  per 

square  foot 

Mural  decorations WiU  H.  Low 90.000  00    94.557  80 

Engineering  services Henry  C.  Meyer Percentage 

Architectural  services. . . .  Palmer  4c  Homboatel. .  Percentage 

Electric  light  fixtures Black  k  Boyd  Mfg.  Co.  133,872  97 

Addition      6.548  00 


139.420  97 
Deduction      6.100  00 


134.320  97 

Education  building..  Excavation M.  F.  Dollard 6.766  36 

Education  building..  Changes  to  eavea.  mould- 
ing   J.  J.  Gorman 660  00 

Education  building..  Electric  wiring.  Indian  ex- 
hibits   E.  Joy  Co 771  95 

Education  building..  Door  locks  for  devatora  Otis  Elevator  Co 193  00 

Education  building. .  Construction.  Indian  ex- 
hibits  W.   F.   PlaM   A  Bio..  10.960  00 

Education  building..  Heating  work United  Lead  Co 962  50 


340  00 
6.756  36 

560  00 

771  96 
193  00 

4.830  00 
962  50 


Executive  Mansion,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Building                            Work  Contractor  Contract     Certificates 

Greenhouse Construction,  repairs Lord  4c  Bumham  Co. . .     $5,606  00    $1 ,088  85 


Building 
*  State  hall.... 


StaU  HaU,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Work  Contractor  Contract      Certificates 

Construction,  repaiiB Feeney      A      Sheehan 

Bldg.  Co $162.000  00 

Deduction  10  50 


*SUtehall Heating. 


161.989  50  $47,987  60 

J.  R.  Sheehan  Co 13.91100 

Deduction  14  00 


*State  hall Electric, 


13.897  00      7.564  5S 

Edward  Joy  Co 9.753  00 

Addition       140  00 


9.803  00 

*State  hall Plumbing,  drainage Edward  Joy  Co 6.568  00 

*State  hall Electric  elevator Wheeler-McDowell  Ele- 
vator Co 5.900  00 

State  hall Test  pits M.  Kantrowits 91  73 

*8tate  hall Designs J.  F.  Warner Percentage 


1.062  50 
1.827  50 


91  73 


*  An  asterisk  indicates  that  contract  was  in  force  June  30, 1916. 


DBPAxrmiTT  or 
Old  Power  Hmtte  Si 


New  Capitol  Poaer  Ht 


AgrieuUural  Hail, 


Rbgdu 
le  Inttitute  for  Oie  Study  of  Mc 


Quarantine  Station,  Roatha 

aJ  bnildiiic  ■ . .  ConattuctiaD,  dnlaats---  P 


III]  biiildiDS , .  ■    PtuDUnc     I 


tfcftt  contract  «w  in  ton 


82  Ansdal  Repoet  of  t 

Buildinc                             Work 
AmDuL  bujlditjc . . . .  Electrics JutdouaElec 

Addition  3  00 

3TS  OD 
Dcduaian  M  00 

323  00 

Animml  buildini. . .  .  HMlini William  J.  Otvuy 558  00 

General 
General  Herkimer  Home,  LitHe  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Buildin*  Wort  ContrMlor  Contract      Cer 

Harkimerhome Rcpain Chat1»  Egan (2,  SOS  00 

Addition  IBt  30 


Lelchworlh  Park,  Portage,  N.  Y. 

Building  Work  Contractor  Contract      Certi 

Electric  plant SiiliHburr      Wheel      A 

ManufacturiDcCo...         MIS  00 


Schuyler  Mansion,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Work  Contractor  < 

ardware Albany  it  Haidware  A 


iCtion,r.p.in..,. 

..  M.  Kantrowiti 

Addiliou 

4,535  00 

(  and  dccorsUng 

;..  M.  Kantrowiti 

4.ASGO0 
S90  00 

273  00 
62  00 

0 

Addition 

S15  W 

wMcad e. 800  00 

Addition      7,242  40 


Warren  County  Fish  Hatchery,  Warrensburg,  N.  Y. 

Biuldinc  Work  Contrtictoi  Contract      CaliB 

Fiahhatchery Comlructbn George  E.  Farrar >4.389  23    $4,3) 

Fish  hatchery HMiing Jams,  Hunter  Heating 


DEPAHTMerrr  of  Architecture  83 

ijitiLat  Work  Contnotor  CoDlnet  .  CfrtifiaU* 

udmy Plumbina Williuu  D«y<*.    ..    ...         1773  00        1773  00 

ilrlifry Hiatinc Robert  F.  PiAl 737  00  737  00 

Sir  William  Johnson  Mansion,  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 

iuiUinc                              Worii                               Conmctor  CoDtiut      Cf«<iSntaa 

■ker'i  cotuce  CoivtnKtioD Eli  J.  MiU« ,  >3.090  47 

■tn'B  nittiicc  Flumbini,  dnioaie W.  Lyua  A  Son l.lflo  00 

tkn-'i  situce  HcmtiBc W.  Lym  A  Son .....  329  00 

ikKVcotUcc  ElMtric Retiua  W.  J»n«n 173  M 


Saratoga  Monument 


Work  Conlnrtor  Contnct      Cenificaln 

.   Conentcudenlla Geane  W.  Wiinhip. . . .         »510  00        (510  00 

.    PwnuDdetaDOoa Gtotn  W.  Winship... .  18  00  IS  00 


Baker  Avenue  House,  New  York  City 


AdditiQD 
D*ductioD 

Governor  CliTUan  House,  Pougkkeepsie 

Work                               Contractor 

107  OD 

3,165  00 
63  00 

3,118  00 

•2,  US  SO 

B^ldin, 

N.  Y. 

Contract 
•££00 
290  00 

CrrliGcalet 

nhouK... 

.   RcHiDKnietloa SMmko  A  LovtUci , . , . 

Addition 

.  Enclownc  attic (tBimy..  Smoiu  &  Lovelace.... 

rown  Point  Reservation,  Crown  Point,  1 

Wotk                               Conltaclot 

SS2  00 

1.744  OO 

°b0UH... 

"ihouB..,- 

1,738  SO 

ISHOD 

l.OSO  75 
138  00 

c 

Bqitfin, 

V.  Y. 

Contract 

(108  00 

SO  00 

321  12 

270  00 

250 

per  foot 

6*0  95 

60  00 

203  00 

CertiBcalM 

M.Ut»D~ 

.  GrwiiM J.F.Nadwu 

.  Carp«iI«work,palatiD(.  W.  P.  Dotaon 

.   PlamMn, M.  HoffU, 

.  Artcwan  nUa Charlca  Garvcy  Build- 

=n.uii™. 

.  C«m»oba<iddr>iiii W.  p.  Oldrtilt 

293  00 

- 

uteriak  indicate*  Uiat  ooatrtKt  was  in  force  Juns  30,  1016. 
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Governor  Charles  8.  Whitman 
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ive  Committee 


Live  Stock  and 
iltry 


ISLATURE  FEBRUARY  15,  1917 
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Dog  Law,  Present  State 

Dog  Lkw,  Proposed  i 

Dntch«s8  Count;,  Survey  of t 

Dye-stulTs,  Um  in  loe  Cr«am  Manufacture TE 

Egg  and  Butter  Inreetigaition,  CMallej  Report 8-1 

Elevator  Weighte,  Shortages  in 81 

Farm  Exodui,  Tendency  towards 

Farm  Eome,  Value  of  the 24 

Fat  Tert*,  Boouville 

Fat  Te«ta,  Cstidor  Station 2J 

Feed  Dealerv'  Association,  History  and  Methods  of 7! 

Feed  Dealers'  Association,  liettera  from  and  to 7t 

Feed  and  Labor  Costs,  A  Study  of £ 
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Food  Cost  and  Production,  Summary  of 11 

Food  Exports,  Increvse  in 

Foods  and  Markets,  Joint  Report  on 3( 

Foodstuffa,  Ignorance  of SI 
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Health  Regulations,  Benefit  of 

loe  Cream,  Uanufaoture  of Ti 

JeiTerson  County,  Survey  of t 

Manure  and  Calf,  Credits  for 13 

Markets,  Department  of,  Reoommeodationa  for 88 

Market  Departments,  Municipal 

Market  Miik,  The  Buperviaioni  of   

Market  Milk,  Unlawful  Skimming  of 61 

Market  Milk,  Value  of,  not  Controlled  by  Butter  and  <!%eese  Prices. 

Market  Milk  Zone,  Extension  of  itbe   33 

Middlemen,  The  Creation  of 6S 

Milk  Buying,  Methods  of 14 

Milk  Contract,  Baumert  4  Co 16 

Milk  Contrect,  Big  Elm  Dairy  Co 

Milk  CoDtnct,  Borden's 14 

Milk  Contract,  Brighton  Place  Dwry  Co 17 

Milk  Contract,  Alexander  Campbell  Company   14 

Milk  Contract,  Chemung  Dairy  Products  Co 

Milk  Contract,  Clover  Dale  Farms  Co 16 
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■I'lint  L^slstive  Committee  on  Dairy  Products,  Live  Stank  and  Poultry 


igriculture,  reJueing  production,  depressing  the  va 
land,  and   in   increasing  the  cost  while  lowerin 
lard  of  living; 

Hesolved  (if  the  Assembly  concur),  That  a  joint  It 
«>nimittee  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  constituted  to  c 
ur  Senators  and  five  members  of  the  Assembly  t»  ir 
such  conditions; 

Resolved,  That  such  committee  be  hereby  authorized 
here  within  the  State,  to  choose  a  chairman  from  a 
wn  members,  and  employ  a  secretary,  counsel,  and 
assistants  as  may  be  needed,  to  take  testimony,  sub; 
ssses  and  compel  production  of  books,  docnmentt 
rs,  and  otherwisfr  bftve  aU  the  poweos  of  a  legis 
littee; 

lesolved,  That  such  committee,  on  or  before  Feb 
.917.  repoBt  the  feaults  oi  its  inquiries  to  f^  legialj 
her  with  sttrh  proposed  legisJaiive  measuns  as  it  t 
able  to  carry  its  recommendations  into  effect; 
Resolved,    That   the  expenses   of   such    committee 
ding  twenty-five  thousand  df^lars  ($25,000),  be  pa 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Legislature." 
lords  of  the  Senate  and  Assembly  show  that  said  n 
kdopted  by  both  houses  of  the  State  Le^slature. 
nt  to  the  provisi(»i8  of  the  said  concurrent  resotutioi 
president  of  the  Senat«  appointed  as  members  oi 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate  the  following  Senators : 

Senator  Charles  W.  Wicks; 

Senator  N.  Monroe  Marshall ; 

Senator  Morris  S.  Halliday ; 

Senator  Daniel  J.  Carroll. 
eaker  of  the  Assembly,  pursuant  to  the  joint  resoli 
as  members  of  said  committee: 

Assemblyman  H.  Edmund  Machold : 

Assemblyman  Walter  W.  Law,  Jr.; 

Assemblyman  Henry  L.  Grant; 

Assemblyman  Daniel  P.  Witter; 

Assemblyman  Frank  J.  Taylor. 


Ihe  authority  oonferred  on  this  Committee  bj  the  LegLsiature 
nd  Ae  reqniremflnts  of  the  leM^ution  as  to  the  report  of  the  C^m- 
mttee  appear  at  length  in  the  f oregoiBg  concurrent  resolution. 

OBGAJflZATION  OF  COMUITTEK 

The  Committee  arganijKed  on  the  15th  day  of  June,  1910,  by 
electing  Hon.  Charles  W.  Wicks^  chainnan,  and  lion.  H.  Edmund 
Maeh(^d,  viee^<diairman,  and  Hon.  Walter  W.  Law,  Jr.,  as  secre- 
tin. The  Committee  appointed  Mr.  Geoiige  W.  Ward  as  counsel, 
with  Mt.  James  C.  Bnmner  as  his  assistant. 

As  it  was  evident  that  the  inyeetigations  of  the  Committee  would 
retjuire  the  services  of  a  competent  expert  accountant  or  account- 
ants, the  Committee,  after  consultation  with  the  experts  of  the 
Dairy  Division  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricultuie 
aad  other  pnUic  bodies  and  cfficials  in  touch  with  the  subjects  iu 
the  hands  of  the  Committee,  employed  Mr.  Herbert  B.  Hawkins,  a 
certified  public  accountant,  of  198  Broadway,  New  York,  to  make 
ss  fiill  and  complete  an  audit  of  ^  records  and  accounts  of  typical 
milk  distributing  companies  as  the  time  and  funds  of  the  (  oiii- 
mittee  permitted. 

Certain  companies  were  selected  by  the  Committee  after  a  care- 
ftil  examination  of  the  field  as  being  representative  of  tlie  various 
types  of  compajoies  engaged  in  the  business.  In  addition  to  the  com- 
plete audite  of  these  selected  companies  for  the  year  in  question, 
examination  was  made  into  various  phases  of  the  work  of  other 
ecnnpanies  to  the  end  that  the  Committee  might  be  generally 
familiar  with  coets  of  distribution,  important  factors  of  cost*, 
eajHtaliEation,  j»nofits,  and  modes  of  operation.  The  Committee 
found  that  on  October  9,  1914,  a  proceeding  had  been  instituted  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New  York  upon  the  petition  of 
James  A.  Parsons,  Attorney-General,  pursuant  to  chapter  25  of 
the  Laws  of  1909,  as  amended,  constituting  diapter  25  of  the 
Consolidated  Laws,  for  an  inquiry  into  the  practices  of  the  so- 
called  Batter  and  Egg  Exchange  in  the  City  of  New  York ;  that 
said  inquiry  had  been  pursued  by  the  Attorney-General's  oflSce  of 
the  State  and  evidence  taken  during  the  years  1914  and  1915,  and 
Bntil  December  17,  1916,  which  was  followed  by  a  report  of  the  i* 

wferee,  Hon.  Edward  R.  CMalluy,  to  Hon.  Egburt  E.  Woodbury, 


I 


I 
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Attorney-General,  shortly  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  work 
of  this  Committee.  The  Attorney-General's  oflBce  had  employed  in 
this  work,  in  addition  to  its  other  agencies,  the  firm  of  M.  &  L.  W. 
Scudder,  certified  public  accountants,  of  55  Wall  street  This 
firm  had  made  an  exhaustive  investigation  into  the  accounts  and 
records  and  business  methods  of  the  members  of  the  so-called 
Butter  and  Egg  Exchange  and  complete  reports  of  this  work  wero 
on  file  in  the  Attorney-General's  office.  After  consultation  with 
the  Attorney-General,  all  the  evidence  and  records  of  this  investiga- 
tion and  the  reports  of  the  accountants  employed  by  the  Attorr.ey- 
General's  Department  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  this  Com- 
mittee and  the  Committee  had  the  full  advantage  thereof.  As  these 
reports  were  exhaustive  and  complete  and  had  been  procureil  at  a 
large  expense  to  the  State,  the  Committee  has  availed  itself  thereof, 
thereby  saving  the  cost  of  an  independent  investigation  and 
accounting. 

At  the  request  of  the  Committee,  the  firm  of  M.  &  L.  W.  Scudder, 
the  accountants  employed  by  the  Attorney-General,  for  a  small 
retainer  agreed  to  and  did  bring  their  investigations  down  to 
December  1st,  1916,  with  a  supplementary  rei)ort  and  placed  them- 
selves and  their  firm  at  the  service  of  the  Committee  as  a  public 
service.  Therefore,  the  Committee  has  not  only  had  the  use  and 
benefit  of  the  Scudder  audits  of  the  Butter  and  Egg  Exchange  and 
the  commission  men  and  produce  dealei's  connected  therewith,  but 
have  had  the  aid  and  assistance  of  Messrs.  M.  &  L.  W.  Scudder  in 
explanation  thereof,  when  required.  This  statement  is  made  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  cordial  co-operation  received  by  the  Com- 
mittee from  the  said  firm  of  M.  &  L.  W.  Scudder,  certified  public 
accountants. 

Importance  of  the  Questions  Involved 

We  believe  it  is  the  first  time  that  a  legislative  committee  has 
been  constituted  with  authority  and  power  to  investigate  fully  into 
the  conditions  surrounding  the  production  and  distribution  of 
agricultural  products  in  this  State.  We  have  not  been  able  to 
learn  that  any  other  State  bodies  or  legislative  agencies  have 
attempted  a  similar  investigation.  Various  municipal  inquiries 
have  been  had  on  some  of  the  questions  involved  and  various  phases 
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hese  matters  have  been  lodced  into  from  time  to  time  by  St.ito 
neiea  or  public  bodies  but  lacking  the  authority  and  equipment 
Luke  complete  in<>e8tigatiou  of  the  subject  or  to  bring  tc^etber 
ilie  related  matters  in  a  comprehensive  survey. 
uto  the  work  of  such  a  survey  the  Committee  has  entered  and 
proceeded  as  far  therein  as  the  period  that  has  elapsed  from 
date  when  ita  funds  became  available  until  the  date  of  this 
>rt  has  permitted.  It  has  not  been  able  in  that  time  to  co\'er 
entire  field;  in  fact,  it  has  only  been  able  to  cover  a  email 
:  of  it. 

Appointed  Heabinos  of  Joint  Legislative  Committek 

Tie  Joint  I-^slative  Committee,  with  a  quorum  present,  held 
ions  for  the  taking  of  testimony  at  the  following  dates  and 
■es: 

:  27,  1018.     Chsmlwr  of  CommBTCe  Rooms,  Utica,  N,  Y. 
6-7.     New  York  St«t«  AKricultuTBl  College,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
'  10.    Court  House,  CortUnd,  N.  Y. 

11.  Court  House,  Elmira,  N.  Y, 

12.  Court  House,  Ovrego,  N.  Y. 

13.  City  Hall,  Bioghainton,  N.  Y. 

■  14.     Court  House,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

16-20.     New  York  StaU  Agricultural  College,  Ithaca,  N.  V. 
'  25.     Senate  Judiciary  Hoom,  Albany,  K.  Y. 
■2a.      High  School  Building,  Cobleakill,  N.  Y. 

■  27.     Court  House,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

'  31.     City  Hall,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

ust      I.     Town  Hall,  Antwerp,  N,  Y. 

U6t     2.     New  York  Blate  Agricultural  School,  Canton,  N.  Y. 

uet     3.     Town  Hall,  Masaena,  N.  Y. 

ust     4.     Court  House,  Malone,  N.  Y. 

ust     7.     Chainber  of  Commerce  Booms,  Utica,  N,  Y. 

ust     8.     Court  House,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

u*t    !>.     City  Hall,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 

ust  10.     Court  House,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

u^t  11.    Court  House,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

ust  21.     Chamber  of  Commerce  Rooms,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

ust  25.     City  Hall,  New  York. 

ust  20-30.     Court  House,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

ust  31.    AsBembly  Room,  Hotel  Bloomfletd,  Richfield  Springs,  N,  Y. 

limber     1.     Town  Hall,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 

;tniber     6.     Court  House,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

ember    6.     New  York  State  Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

pinber  7-8.     Court  House,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


S«ptewber  26.    Hotel  IHica,  Utioa,  N.  Y. 

September  26-28.    City  Hall,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

September  29.    t*ity  Hal!,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

Saptember  SO.    Court  Honte,  JuoMtovn,  N.  Y. 

October     2.     City  H.U,  01«mi,  N.  Y. 

October     3.     Court  Houie,  Belmont,  N.  Y. 

October    4.     Court  Houae,  Hornell,  N.  Y. 

October     B.     Court  House,  Warsaw,  N.  Y. 

October    e.    Court  Houm,  Qenewo,  N.  Y. 

October  10.    Court  House,  Lowville,  N.  Y. 

October  II.    Village  Hall,  Boonville,  N.  V. 

October  12.     Court  House,  Herkimer,  K.  V. 

October  13.     Court  House,  Fonda,  N.  Y. 

November  14.    Court  House,  Kingston,  N.  V. 

November  16,    Court  House,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

November   16.     Court  House,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

November  21,  November  22,  November  23,  November  24,  November  27,  " 
ber  *8,  November  !B,  T^cember  4,  December  S,  December  6,  Deccn 
December  6,  December  D,  December  11,  December  12,  December  13,  . 
ber  14,  December  15,  December  16,  December  18.  Assembly  Rooms 
Merchant's  Aflsociation  of  (he  City  of  New  York  in  the  Woolworth 

December  19-2I.'   Committee  Room  in  the  Murray  Hill  Hotel,  New  Yorl 

All)  AND  AasisTANCK  Rendeeed  the  Committee 

The  (Vmiitittee  earlj  appealed  for  aid  and  assistaacc  ii 
work  to  various  public  agencies  io  the  State  coacerned  Uier^ 
it  desires  at  this  time  to  acknowledge  tiie  co-operation,  advici 
aid  extended  to  it  by  the  New  York  State  Collie  of  Agricr 
at  Cornell  University;  the  State  Exi)eriment  Station  at  Ge 
tho  New  York  State  Sohool  of  Agricnlttire  in  cMinection 
St.  Lawrence  University;  the  Departmenfc  of  Agricidtnre  o 
State  of  New  York;  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  City  of 
York;  through  the  teiichers  and  expei-ts  connected  with  the 
of  those  institutions,  all  of  whom  when  called  upoin  have  oheej 
givwi  their  time  and  labor  and  the  full  benefit  of  their  know 
and  experience  to  the  work  of  the  Committee.  In  connection 
the  recording,  collecting  and  tabulating  the  cost  of  milk  produ 
it  has  received  extremely  valuable  aid  and  assistance  fror 
various  Farm  Bureau  agents  employed  throughont  the  State 
the  stated  hearings  enumerated,  there  appeared  in  the  agricu 
counties  lai^  numbera  of  farmers  engaged  in  the  pioducti 
dairy  products,  live-stock  and  poultry.     The  number  in  atten 


twenty-five  to  three  hundred.  These  men  were  tfa 
sers  and  gladlj  took  a  part  in  the  work  of  the  Conunil 
'  and  fairly  placed  at  its  disposal  their  experience  am 
18  under  which  they  work. 

Live-Stock 

nore  pressing  problems  presented  themselves  to  thi 
md  fnlly  occnpied  the  time  allowed  it,  the  Committe 
Ted  npon  a  Burvey  of  those  branches  of  the  live«tocl 
lich  pertain  to  the  breeding,  roaring  and  sale  <rf  bee 
s  or  hogB.  The  qaestion  of  aheep  raising  in  this  Stati 
duction  of  lambs,  motion  and  wool,  was  one  in  whici 

coming  before  the  Conunittee  were  greatly  interested 
Ltter  WHS  forced  npon  the  attention  of  the  Oommitta 
date,  although  the  more  pressing  problems  of  the  mill 
a  prerented  the  Committee  from  givii^  to  thifl  soiree 
i  the  attention  it  demands.  Nevertheless,  the  Commit 
Ked  that  the  problem  is  an  important  and  pressing  oni 
mds  remedini  l^slation  at  this  session  of  the  Stat< 
It  may  w^l  be  said  tliat  there  is  no  riieep  induBtr< 
s  of  New  York  at  the  present  time.     In  view  (rf  thi 

hist<»7  of  this  State,  this  is  an  unpleasant  admissim 
I  a  condition  whirfi  must  necesearily  be  regretted  by  al 
>{  this  State.  This  situation  explains  in  part  the  higl 
ig,  of  which  our  people  are  Wtterly  complaining.  I 
part  the  shortage  and  oonaequent  high  price  of  necee 
Inable  meat  foods  and  fabrics.  The  problem  is  not  on< 
the  State  oi  New  York,  but  to  the  United  States  ai 
[eliable  figures  are  presented  to  this  Committee  whi<^ 
)tween  the  years  1909  and  1915  the  production  of  woo 
d  States  fell  from  329,000,000  pounds  to  288,000,00( 

loss  ot  twelve  per  cent,  in  seveu  years.  This  reeul 
:  about  in  the  face  of  a  rapidly  increasing  populatioi 
mt  increased  demand  both  for  food  stuffs  and  fabrii 
n  the  last  fiscal  year,  out  of  a  total  of  591,015,49: 
rool  available  for  consumption  in  the  United  States 
)00,000   pounds  were  necessarily  impM-ted.      Thesi 


I  supply  of  wool  det 


.2,971,000,000  j 
.2,888,000,000  j 
.2,872,000,000  i 
.2,836,000,000  ] 


iffs  supplied  by  the 
prices    is    too   well 
tatistica  to  impress  n 
rill,  if  possible,  resto 

In  the  United  Stat 
p  decreased  in  the  1 
!  705,000.  Reliable 
thow  that  there  are  u; 
e  boundaries  of  the  £ 
iheep.  If  the  induat 
I  land  should  sustain 

producing  in  value  i 
>proximating  one  h 
e  history  of  this  in 
ler  how  easily  a  gres 
lortance  in  fumishiu 
lost.    The  federal  cei 

3,453,241  mature  sL 
e  in  the  Union,     Th 

stated  the  number  ol 

In  1916,  the  enumi 

the  following: 

Uate 
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Preeeotly  the  stra;  outs  oi  the  nei^dx^KMid  i&vage  tL 
Some  of  tina   finest   animals   are   destreyed,    die    wkd 
frightmed,  demomliaed  and  aerioualy  iujured.    He  reoeii 
penaation,  in  port  or  in  whole,  asd  tries  again  to  build  u] 
rwnnant.     Preeeotly  the  flock  is  raided  again  witli  the 
resoh  and  practically  or  entliel;  deatrojed.    Again  compi 
is  made  and  the  farmer  disgiuted  and  discouraged  tnrn&  i 
nant,  if  any,  ovw  to  the  butcher  and  abwkkms  tbe  busines 
we  have  the  situation,  instead  of  thia  group  of  fine-blooded  a 
furnishing  a  center  for  the  spread  of  the  art  and  industry 
nMghtxH'hood,  it  is  anuffed  out  by  the  dogs  with  tbe  co-opera 
the  State.     The  State  loses  both  the  money  and  ^e  sheep. 
Committee  has  heard  this  story  time  and  agaiu  during  its  si 
iiom  deeply  eameat  and  interested  men.    It  appears  to  thit 
mittee  far  Eoore  preferable  to  eliminate  from  this  State 
canine  populati<w  than  to  permit  these  aoimala  to  be  a  I 
upon  tbe  men  who  desire  to  raengage  in  sheep  hnsbandi 
posnbly  to  prevent  tbe  restoration  of  tbis  art  and  indue 
important  to  the  welfare  of  this  State,    We  add  some  estr; 
testimony  presented  to  us  covering  these  mattera^ 

Floyd  Cobtwbiqut,  of  Nortb  Chemung^  called  as  a  i 
before  the  Committee,  testified: 

'■  There  is  a  great  drawback  threu^  tbe  oonntry  with 
raiding  sheep.     Tbey  get  diewed  up  so  much  with  dt^s. 
don't  iTPt  their  pay  for  a  great  many  and  don't  keep  sheep  ( 
acconnt.    The  liability  to  attack  by  dogs  is  an  aetuaF  "~^ 
sheep  raising  business.    I  have  not  myself  encoanteo^ 
but  aa  many  oecasions  my  neighbors  have.     Thes^  ii 
flocks  of  sheep  in  Chemung  county  as  there  was  twentg 
probably  iai't  move  than  onequarter  the  number  of 
radins  of  six  miles  from  my  place  tjiere  may  be  twe 
this  time,  ranging  from  ten  to  fifty.     Twemty  years 
same  territory,  there  were  eighty  floeks  at  least    We 
in  the  production  of  wool  and  lambs  and  mntton. 
trouble  here  in  hiring  competent  perstms  and  men  wb< 
sheep  husbandry.    If  I  increased  tbe  fio<^  that  -mm. 
tronble  to  me.     I  think  they  are  about  tbe  best  payin 


at  tin*©,  llpttj 
eep.  ^y  gross 
That  would  be 
lbs.  I  T«iBe  Uie 
irain  for  the  catL 
ig  Marcb  aad  A] 

for  the  lambing 
option.  Id  1!*15, 
«ared  off  for  the  j 
1913,  it  was  about 
.  profit  in  the  ahee 
lep  would  not  reqi 
le  heading,  shearu 
through  the  year. 
You  cannot  make 
the  sheep  ior  a  sai 

tiie  dairy  cows  car 
atter  were  taken  ca 
leep  wouldn't  be  e 
lid  go  into  the  afaee 
in  these  hill  region 
lere  the  damage  i 
>  $130,  soae  of  $81 
^t.  I  hare  knowi 
;  killed.  It  mina  1 
!  teased  by  doga  is 
«  largely  with  a  pu 
I  a  quarter  per  ewe ; 
•  from  my  flock  o 
wool  from  ^ark  she 
it  the  Mine  eost  ff 
largdy  coarse  fodc 

let  llieni  lay  nnd 
Bj  are  mostly  dogs 
e  to  take  -care  of  th 
nto  tbo  sbee^  that 
out  oi  rl*e  Aeep." 


Lucira  E,  W1CK8,  of  Owego,  N.  Y,,  called  as  a  witness 
the  Oommittee,  testified : 

"  The  town  of  Ow^o  lias  paid  for  several  herds  oi 
destroyed  by  doga  during  the  past  year.  Since  the  ISth 
November,  1915,  we  paid  out  $387  to  the  owners  for  sheej 
by  dogs  on  the  fence  viewers  appraisal  of  the  damage  dont 
damage  done  by  dogs  has  ma.terially  interfered  with  the 
industry  in  this  section.  A  great  many  more  farmers  wou: 
sheep  if  it  were  not  for  the  fear  of  the  dogs  getting  into  th< 
destroying  their  herds.  In  the  year  1914,  we  paid  out  $13£ 
sheep  killed  by  d(^.  In  1915  we  paid  out  $250.10  foi 
killed  by  dogs.  From  November,  1915,  up  to  Jlay  20th  v 
out  $387.  We  have  in  this  town  a  dog  tax,  $1  for  a  dog, 
every  additional  one,  and  $1  for  a  bitch,  but  we  are  not 
collect  the  tax.  Th^  don't  collect  the  dc^  tax.  The  dog  f 
tion  is  a  bad  one  in  the  sheep  business.  The  dog  tax  in  ov 
did  not  equal  the  amount  of  mon^  paid  out  and  it  had  to  b 
out  of  the  general  town  fund.    We  did  not  collect  more  than 

Kahsom  L.  Leonard,  of  Owego,  N.  Y.,  called  as  a 
before  the  Committee,  testified : 

"  I  have  a  farm  of  ICO  acres  and  keep  a  dairy  of  22  co 
50  or  60  sheep.  We  rent  a  good  dairy  pasture  which  allow 
cari7  so  much  sbock.  I  have  kept  sheep  for  thirty  years 
keeping  o£  sheep  on  these  cheap  lands  is  a  good  proposition 
farmer  if  you  can  keep  the  do^  away  from  Uiem.  During 
two  years,  we  havo  had  serious  losses.  Previous  to  that, 
along  quite  a  number  of  years  without  mudi  loss  —  just 
three,  or  something  like  that  killed  annually.  But  two  ye 
after  we  turned  our  ram  in  the  iogs  got  at  them  the  very  firs 
and  they  killed  thirteen  outright  and  they  chased  those  she 
that  pasture,  and  if  you  know  what  that  means  to  give  the 
night's  run,  which  we  found  they  did,  you  know  sometbinj 
the  damage.  How  many  wore  lost  indirectly,  I  don't  kn( 
during  the  winter  I  should  say  six  or  eight  or  nine  head  i 
a  result  of  this  night's  chasing.  We  wideavor  to  take  go< 
of  them  and  not  lose  them.    We  have  been  at  it  long  en( 
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ait  wd  think  'we  know  how  to  handle  »Leep  and  if  the/  are  n*.K 
dogged  and  chased  and  bit  and  run^  we  ftcl  prect  v  safe,  but  when 
Toa  get  a  mess  of  dogs  in  a  lot  it  is  something  beyond  me  to  pick 
out  the  sheep  that  are  going  to  winter  thro'i^rh.    Last  fall,  a  vear 
ago,  we  had  one  t^nro-vear-old  ewe  that  had  a  front  leg  gnawed  off. 
'hie  got  well  and  was  sold  for  market.     Others  that  were  chased 
and  bit  the  least  bit,  some  in  the  neck  that  vou  could  hardlv  detect, 
•lidn't  amount  to  anything.     I  ccmsider  that  the  frightening  of 
ie  sheep  when  chased  by  dogs  is  practically  ruinous  to  the  fl<X'k. 
ILe  f^ice  viewers  allowed  ns  $50  for  that  a  year  ago  last  fall. 
Oar  damage  was  at  least  $150.    Our  sheep  were  not  fuU-bloods, 
Imt  we  tried  to  get  ewes  that  will  raise  a  Iamb  and  a  half  or  better 
aiid  eight  pounds  of  wool.     That  is  the  goal  we  work  toward. 
^Vhen  we  get  a  flodc  of  sheep  that  the  dogs  are  kept  away  from, 
we  can  do  that,  but  we  cannot  do  it  unless  we  give  tliem  good  care. 
We  do  keep  a  pure-bred  ram.    Our  buck  we  paid  $25  for  and  the 
best  sire  1  ever  saw,  not  the  best  sheep,  but  the  best  sire,     lie  is 
alive  yet,  but  he  isn't  worth  a  dollar  because  four  or  five  days  after 
lie  had  been  turned  into  the  flock  in  a  new  pasture,  the  d<^  ran 
them  a  second  time.     We  went  over  to  the  pasture  on  ^Monday 
morning  and  found  seven  dead  ones.    Three  of  the  ewes  were  lost 
out  of  the  pasture  and  we  did  not  find  them  for  a  week.     They 
were  lame  and  gaunt  but  not  bit    The  whole  herd  were  worried 
and  run  and  chased.    As  I  say,  we  were  allowed  $50  for  that  job 
and  we  haven't  got  our  money  yet-    I  have  been  so  disgusted  witli 
it  that  I  have  never  asked  for  it.    This  chasing  damage  last  year 
was  the  worst  we  ever  had.     If  we  oould  rent  pastures  that  are 
lying  idle  and  you  would  keep  the  dogs  away  from  our  sheep,  we 
would  have  fine  flocks,  but  we  cannot  raise  sheep  with  these  dogs 
running  loose  and  I  don't  know  just  what  we  are  going  to  do 
with  our  hill  farms.    We  have  bells  on  about  half  the  sheep.    A 
neighbor  went  down  to  the  pasture  the  other  day,  went  down  into 
a  rarine  and  in  a  few  minutes  along  came  a  hound  and  two  shep- 
herds, locking  first  one  way  and  then  the  other.     They  didn't 
happen  to  do  any  damage,  but  went  about  their  business.     They 
generally  work  in  pairs  or  threes.    I  know  if  I  have  a  sheep  that 
gets  out  of  the  pasture  and  goes  over  on  my  neighbor's  line,  he 
notifies  me  and  I  must  go  and  get  it  and  if  I  don't  he  either  sues 
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me  and  I  have  to  seUle,  but  the  dogs  go  right  through  our  fin? 
and  we  cannot  stop  it ;  there  are  no  marks  on  tham  to  control  ti 
and  it  is  their  nature  to  chase  sheep^  Wool  at  25  cents  a  p< 
is  a  good  btuinees,  in  mj  opinion.  It  was  a  good  bu9ioes& 
when  wool  waa  bdow  23  cents  a  pound.'' 

Chables  W.  Labmon,  c<smec(ed  with  the  Agriculture  III;] 
'  ment  of  ihe  State  of  New  York,  called  befM%  the  < 
mitte  as  a  witnees,  teeljfied : 
"  We  had  a  question  sent  out  to  all  the  Farin  Bureau  ag 
With  few  exceptions  the  answers  were  something  like  tliis: 
think  that  the  dog  problem  keeps  a  great  many  farmers  out  o; 
sheep  business  and  the  reason  is  that  most  of  the  flocts  suffer 
ouB  damage  from  time  to  time,'  or  '  many  farmers  would 
shrep  or  add  sheep  to  their  business  if  it  weipo  nc*  for  dogs.' 
records  show  that  a  town  in  Washington  county  paid  for  dai 
in  1912,  $702;  1913,  $391;  1914,  $148;  1915,  $208;  the  last 
years  being  under  the  R^stration  Law,  when  the  d(^  that  did 
damage  were  traced  to  other  towns.  There  is  the  difficult 
making  the  town  the  unit.  During  the  last  two  years  mentio 
this  town  had  a  dog  r^stration  law,  but  the  supervisor  who 
responsible  for  that  law  was  defeated,  '  it  was  said  by  people 
lived  in  the  back  districts  and  not  interested  in  the  sheep  indui 
bnt  owned  dogs.'  Of  course,  an  increased  tax  does  not  keep 
dogs  from  killing  the  sheep,  but  it  tends  to  reduce  the  numlK 
dogs  and  a  man  who  keeps  three  or  fonr,  if  he  is  obliged  to 
a  high  tax  on  them,  ivill  get  rid  of  the  dogs.  In  my  opinion, 
not  effective  to  make  the  town  the  unit  as  has  been  shown: 
dogs  will  invade  the  flocks  from  olher  towns.  The  State  sh 
be  the  unit.  We  had  a  bill  last  year  which  proposed  to  make 
ownCT  responsible  for  all  damage  done  to  domestic  stock  by  a 
to  give  the  owner  the  privilege  of  destroying  any  dogs  seen  ha 
ing  his  flock  or  any  live-stock,  whether  licensed  or  nnliccnsed. 
people  interested  in  the  development  of  the  sheep  industry  in 
State  say  to  us  that  the  only  effective  remedy  will  be  to  req 
the  owner  of  dogs  to  keep  thom  secured  or  ^ut  np  during 
night,  just  ns  they  would  other  live-stock  during  those  hours  v 
great  danger  and  damages  were  done." 
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PiofeBSor  Hsukt  M.  Wing,  of  tiie  New  York  State  Afrri- 
cuHural  College,  called  before  the  Committee,  t<«titiod : 

*  The  meet  obvious  fact  with  respect  to  the  sheep  industry  is 
that  it  is  greatly  on  the  wane  in  the  l^tate  of  New  York.    There 
were  in  round  numbers  1,750,000  sheep  in  the  State  of  New  York 
in  1900.     This  had  been  reduced  to  930,000  in  1910.    These  are 
the  census  figures.     It  is  obvious  that  there  must  be  some  reason 
for  that.     Various  reasons  are  assigned  and  you  ask  a  general 
fanning  community  about  it  and  almost  universally  they  will  say 
it  is  the  difficulty  from  dogs,  but  I  was  inclined  to  the  idea  that  the 
number  of  sheep  had  declined  simply  because  other  lines  of  agri- 
cultural industry  have  proven  more  profitable.    We  have  a  herd 
of  sheep  in  conneotion  with  the  Agricultural  college.     Up  to  two 
months  ago  I  eonld  have  said  that  we  had  not  been  troubled,  but 
we  hare  had  dogs  in  the  sheep  in  the  last  two  months  —  the  first 
time  it  has  happened  since  I  have  had  charge  of  the  flock.     Our 
fences  are  rather  more  carefully  and  strongly  built   than   the 
average  farm  sheep  fence,  hut  we  never  have  taken  precautions 
^0  pnt  them  tip  at  night.    The  dogs  in  the  lust  two  months  have 
^^fed  nearly  twenty  —  eighteen,  I  think,  is  the  exact  number. 
They  hare  been  in  the  herd  three  different  timos.     If  T  were  an 
'>Tdinary  farmer  developing  a  flock  of  sheep,  that  result  would  bo 
rather  disastrous  to  my  hopes.    It  is  certainly  logical  if  the  State 
protects  the  deer  by  not  allowing  dogs  to  wander  at  large  in  the 
<lser  forest  or  even  to  be  free  in  the  deer  forest,  that  thity  ought 
^'>  fflercise  equal  care  towards  the  sheep.    I  do  not  think  dogs  have 
*ny  practical  use  on  a  dairy  farm.    Good  dairying  does  not  require 
^airy  dogs.    The  dogs  almost  do  as  much  damage  to  the  dairy  as 
they  do  Ae  the  sheep.    Flocks  of  ^eep  that  have  once  been  chased 
Hv  dogg  are-not  likely  to  he  worth  much  afterwards.    It  practically 
niins  the  flock,  especially  at  certain  periods." 

J.  F.  EASTMAif ,  of  Binghamton,  Farm  Bureau  agent  for 
Broome  eounty,  called  as  a  witness  before  the  Committee, 
testified : 

'^  There  is  in  this  county  considerable  hill  land.  It  is  rather 
W  in  prioe.  Some  would  not  bring  more  than  $6  an  acre.  I  think 
the  sheep  industry,  if  piDperly  pro<»cted,  would  have  a  profitable 
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place  on  tlies©  laiid^,  but  you  would  have  to  do  SMnethi 
the  dog  question.  That  is  the  drawback  that  has  drivei 
many  sheep  men  out  of  business.  If  the  sheep  could  be 
against  harm  as  easily  as  the  cow  or  the  horse,  a  gre 
more  sheep  would  be  kept  on  our  cheap  lands.  It  cost 
$100  to  have  a  dc^  loose  in  the  Adirondack  forest  fifteen 
but  he  can  have  a  dog  loose  on  a  sheep  farm  without  cos 
a  cent.  In  other  words,  we  protect  the  deer  better  frc 
hounded  than  we  protect  the  sheep." 

CuABLEs  Stark,  called  as  a  witness  before  the  Co 
testified : 
"  I  live  in  Pawling,  N.  Y.  The  farm  I  live  on  X  was 
and  worked  on  when  my  father  died.  He  supported  it ; 
half  and  my  son  half.  My  son  went  into  the  sheep  busii 
small  way.  He  bought  about  twelve  or  fifteen  sheep  and 
old  ones  and  kept  the  lambs  and  had  got  a  very  nice  flock  < 
up  to  41  sheep.  He  had  a  thoroughbred  ram  we  got  froi 
ville  and  he  was  very  proud  of  his  sheep.  One  night  last 
he  had  41  and  in  the  morning  he  found  26  of  tbem  jammet 
the  bam  and  the  stock  pen,  tore  up  and  spoiled  and  gi 
the  others  were  destroyed.  He  had  to  get  rid  of  them,  bo 
was,  out  of  sheep  business  in  the  turning  over  of  your  ha 
redress.  We  have  had  the  same  eixperience  with  a  neighl 
tiie  neighbor  is  still  in  the  business  as  he  had  about  2i 
killed,  but  they  were  scattered  over  more  and  he  saved 
share  of  his  flock.  Jly  son  received  from  the  board  of  suj 
about  $6  apiece.  Even  though  he  received  the  full  ami 
the  sheep  killed,  it  wouldn't  cover  the  amount  of  loss,  a 
him  out  of  business  and  he  was  proud  of  his  sheep.  Th 
doing  very  well,  and  with  him  it  was  chickens  and  sheep 
so  much  milk  business,  and  he  thought  he  had  solved  the 
of  making  his  farm  a  success.  He  was  making  good 
chickens  and  on  the  sheep  and  it  was  pretty  hard  to  go  t< 
night  and  wake  up  in  the  morning  and  be  put  out  of  tt 
business.  The  expeiienee  we  have  had  is  that  it  is  very 
the  neighbor's  dogs.  They  have  a  tend^icy  to  go  a  long  i 
from  home  to  kill  the  sheep ;  that  was  the  case  of  Neighbor 
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Ee  shot  one  of  the  dogd  and  did  not  kill  it  and  it  escaped  in  the 
bm^  and  was  diacovered  catting  over  the  mountains  five  or  six 
Allies  awav.     They  could  not  follow  it  up." 

John  McXamara,  called  before  the  Committee,  testified: 

*  I  live  in  the  town  of  Warren  in  Herkimer  county.  I  have 
^^opped  making  winter  milk  and  am  going  to  make  summer  milk 
4iid  get  some  sheep.  The  only  trouble  is  the  dogs.  Within  six 
^eeks  the  dogs  have  practically  destroyed  four  fine  flocks  in  our 
:owiL  Every  boy  has  got  a  hunt  dog  and  a  bird  dog  and  the 
3.other  has  gat  a  pet  dog.  I  believe,  with  Professor  Warren,  that 
^  good  dairy  dog  does  more  harm  to  a  dairy  than  a  bad  dog  does 
to  a  flock  of  sheep.  A  dog  ought  to  be  shown  no  favor  as  a  dairy 
proposition.  In  order  to  bring  back  the  sheep  industry  in  mv 
'.ocality,  there  has  got  to  be  some  law  framed  that  will  protect 
them.  I  have  got  a  pretty  good  account  and  have  figured  on 
netting  some  new  fencing  and  about  four  weeks  ago  I  drove  down 
iato  die  town  of  Maryland  and  bought  22  sheep  at  $6.25,  and 
lamhs  together.  I  bought  the  bunch  as  they  ran.  I  am  going  to 
leam  how  to  take  care  of  them." 

Clakk  Allis,  of  Medina,  Orleans  county,  testified: 

'*  1  had  at  one  time  500  breeding  ewes,  but  attack  after  attack 

^y  ^^}  both  worthless  curs  and  upper  crust  dogs,  have  cut  nie 

down  to  under  200  ewes.    Some  years,  dogs  have  boon  in  my  fiook 

fcmr  times,  and  I  am  behind  two  years  now  on  claims  against  the 

town,  and  there  is  no  money  to  pay  mine  or  other  claims.     The 

^dU  Brothers  near  me  were  in  the  spring  or  winter  lamb  busi- 

noss.    A  couple  of  years  ago  the  dogs  got  into  the  fiock  just  before 

^0  ewes  were  put  into  the  barn  for  the  winter.    Most  of  the  lambs 

^ere  bom  dead.     This  practically  ruined  their  valuable  flock  of 

^eep.    In  October,  1916,  my  sheep  were  lambing.     The  dogs 

HUed  five  lambs  one  night.    Eleven  were  bom  dead  within  a  few 

days  and  many  of  the  ewes  will  never  be  worth  anything  except 

^^T  ^hat  wool  they  had.    I  have  had  sheep  bitten  by  a  dog  with 

rabies  and  had  the  sheep  go  mad.    I  have  had  as  high  as  32  killed 


uid  bitten  one  ni^.  Mj  best  friend  wu  bitten  mth  a  d 
rabie«.  I  lu:Te  been  Taittea  four  tunes  by  vorthlesfi  cnn 
town  of  Kidgway,  Orleans  couutrj',  has  orar  fonr  bnndred  d 
only  100  are  licensed.  The  dt^  are  mad ;  the  sheep  axe  m 
Clark  Allis  is  the  maddest  one  m  the  whole  bunch.  In  IS 
1915,  the  town  of  Ridgway  had  over  $1,200  dog  damage  ti 
A  brindle  btill  dc^  figured  in  every  deal  where  any  d(^ 
seen,  but  no  one  could  kill  him  or  find  whose  dog  it  i 
months.  The  town  atill  owes  me  for  that  year.  Is  it  right 
and  can  we  keep  sheep  in  New  York  under  this  situation  ?  '' 

WiHFiELD  S.  Peck,  of  North  Norwich,  Chenango 
called  aa  a  witneee,  testified: 

"  I  had  a  herd  of  130  sheep  one  year,  but  the  dogs  ohaae 
and  our  own  dogs  would  go  out  and  kill  somebody  else's 
had  to  pay  them  and  finally  we  went  out  of  the  eheep  h 
and  went  into  the  dairy  business.  I  do  not  think  if  we  re 
the  keeping  of  dc^  it  would  bring  back  the  f^eep  industry 
section,  as  it  requires  too  much  care  to  raise  lambs  and  w 
keep  them  flourishing.  This  section  is  better  adapted  to  Hi 
interests.     That  is  what  we  want  to  follow." 

J.  G.  Waod,  of  Franklin,  Delaware  county,  called  aa 
nees,  testified: 

"  There  are  very  few  aheep  in  our  county.  It  is  pretty  1 
fence  against  thorn  and  the  Ao^  bother  them.  If  the  dc 
not  bother  them,  I  think  it  would  be  a  profitable  propositioi 

J.  P.  Doiu,  of  ilerodith,  Delaware  county,  called  as  a  i 
testified: 

''  I  always  kept  a  few  sheep  until  two  years  ago.  Th 
fences  could  not  hold  them.  They  were  wiser  than  I  wi 
wandered  over  the  place.  I  got  more  clear  money  out  of  U 
sheep  I  had  than  anything  I  bad  on  the  farm,  but  they  got  i 
ih&y  would  travel  o*er  the  whole  farm  at  night  and  be  buck 
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k  in  tlie  vckomxagy  so  I  aold  them.  They  showed  aa  average 
mBi  better  than  dairying.  I  had  nothing  on  my  farm  that  I 
etna  get  moTe  dear  money  from  than  I  had  from  those  few 
^f^    Tkere  is  no  aheep  at  all  in  my  neighborhood  now." 

Emmstt  a.  Cook,  of  HomeUffviUe,  N.  Y.,  oalled  as  a  witness 
befoce  tbe  Committee^  testified: 

"  I  have  31  sheep  at  the  present  time.    In  the  spring  I  had  57. 

Tbe  dogs  got  in  tiiem  in  the  spring  and  slaughtered  a  lot  of  them 

in  May.     I  don't  know  whose  dogs  they  were.    They  had  been  in 

ay  Sock»  once  before  abont  four  years  ago  and  killed  about  30  or 

4ft  per  cent,  of  them  and  ruined  the  flock  then,  and  they  ruined 

4e  flock  this  year.     I  put  in  a  claim  to  the  supervisors  and  got 

$16  a  head  for  breeding  ewes,  and  $8  for  rams,  by  way  of  damages. 

Hey  tore  up  seventeen  one  morning  about  six  o'clock ;  two  dogs,  I 

caught  them  at  it  but  could  not  identify  the  dogs.    The  ewes  were 

hi^  grade  Shropehires.     The  flock  is  ruined  for  a  year  or  two 

neariy.     Of  course,  they  allowed  us  something  for  that  damage; 

I  was  allowed  $308  for  the  17  e^ves  and  the  lambs  and  damage 

to  the  flock.     I  had  a  restored  buck  that  was  killed.     I  don't 

know  of  any  dogs  in  Steuben  county  that  are  worth  anything. 

If  a  man  would  come  along  and  offer  to  buy  my  flock  at  the  same 

prices  allowed  me  for  damages  I  would  not  desire  to  sell.     I 

was  tempted  to  seAl  them  all  out  for  a  short  time,  but  I  have 

grtfcn  a  little  more  grit  than  I  did  have  and  have  bought  a  few 

more  and  am  going  to  stick  to  it.    There  is  better  money  in  sheop 

faraaing  than  in  dairying  at  present  prices.     My  farm  is  a  sheop 

farm,  fenced  with  woven  wire  fences  that  cost  25  to  35  cents  a  rod 

for  the  wire.    I  had  my  own  poets.    A  dog  law  that  would  satisfy 

the  sheep  men  would  be  a  law  compelling  every  man  to  muzzle 

bis  dog  and  know  where  he  is  at  all  times.    I  would  like  to  see  a 

law  that  prevented  dogs  from  running  at  large  unless  accompanied 

by  the  owner.     There  are  efforts  being  made  by  the  sheep  farmers 

but  they  don't  seem  to  go.     Sportsmen  can  get  everything  they 

want,  but  the  farmers  don't  get  anything  they  want.     Our  board 

of  supervisors  did  the  best  they  could  four  or  five  years  ago;  they 

passed  an  ordinance  that  they  should  register  the  doga  and  pay 
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tax.  It  is  enforced  some.  Tlie  city  dogs  are  the  ones  1 
i  trouble.  I  don't  think  it  is  the  dairy  dogs,  but  the  mi 
>m  tlie  town.  If  the  law  were  enforced  by  State  auliioi 
luld  be  better.  There  are  only  one  or  two  other  flocks 
lole  town.  Ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  nearly  every  farmei 
lall  flock,  bnt  they  were  driven  out  in  discouragement 
voc  committed  by  the  dogs.  Two-thirds  of  our  town  is 
apted  to  sheep  raising  than  anything  else.    Every  man,  or 

of  them,  would  be  in  tlie  sheep  business  to-day  if  it  wi 
r  the  dogs.  A  law  that  gave  me  the  right  to  shoot,  or 
sry  dog  not  accompanied  by  its  owner  would  not  inipr< 
:iditlon,  as  I  do  that  now.  If  we  had  a  State  constabulai 
>rovi3ion  that  the  State  officer  should  execute  any  d(^  war 
large  it  would  be  a  good  thing,  but  it  wouldn't  make  niu 
rence  up  our  way,  we  do  that  anyway,  but  that  is  i 
otection.  You  have  got  to  reach  into  those  to^vna  whi 
gs  come  from.  If  there  were  no  dogs  in  the  cities,  there 
t  be  much  harm  done.  We  place  them  in  the  city  nearlj 
ae  we  catch  them  at  it ;  bird  dogs  and  hounds  and  mon^ 

kinds;  there  doesn't  seem  to  be  much  difference  in  the 
le  dogs  that  destroyed  my  flock  the  last  time  were  in  theu 

hour,  as  near  as  I  can  learn.  A  neighbor  heard  the 
light  thoin  at  it  and  notified  me.  They  just  kill  them  : 
re  of  killing;  tear  them  all  to  pieces.  I  say  that  the  v 
gs  have  driven  the  sheep  industry  practically  out  of  this  ( 

the  old  days  when  everj'body  had  sheep  our  markets  we 

lamb  and  mutton  that  could  be  bought  very  reasonably, 
13  a  good  business  even  then.  It  was  a  good  deal  better  n( 
B  people  that  work  in  those  factories  in  Homell  cannot  j 
3  market  and  find  plenty  of  mutton  and  landa  there  thro 
^  year  at  a  reasonable  price.  The  price  they  pay  now 
gh,  BO  that  those  city  dc^s  cost  their  owners  good  hard 
ery  year  in  the  consequent  high  price  of  lamb,  muttc 
(thing. " 
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Lewis  F.  ALTJsm,  a  sheep  raiser  of  Macedon,  Ontario  county, 
X.  Y.,  gave  the  Committee  the  following  statement: 

*  My  sheep  story  is  a  deplorable  one.    We  wanted  to  keep  100 
breeding  ewee  on  the  farm  and  had  a  good  start  with  58  registercil 
Shropshires,     The  dogs  attacked  them  first  August  20,  1916,  and 
on  four  other  occasions  between  that  date  and  January  6,  1917, 
when  the  last    attack  occurred.     I  have  tried  everything  from 
matching  all  night  a  great  many  nights  to  keeping  them  closely 
loosed.    On  January  6th,  the  dogs  dug  a  hole  under  the  shed  door 
and  killed  five  breeding  ewes.    Our  total  loss  since  August  20th 
is  34  head  of  roistered  ewes;  12  of  them  were  ewe  lambs  —  the 
rest,  all  bred  ewes  or  ewes  with  Iamb.    The  loss  in  our  county  in 
1916  is  the  greatest  we  have  ever  had,  and  the  loss  for  that  year 
is  not  included  in  the  abstract  of  dog  damage  which  I  have  made 
and  added  to  this  statement    The  loss  for  the  year  1913  also  is 
not  included  in  the  following  statement.    We  are  literally  over-run 
^ith  dogs  of   every  description  during  the  days  when  hunting 
pheasants  is  jjermitted,  and  the  sheep  are  on  the  run  most  of  the 
time  on  these  days.     The  damage  to  sheep,  especially  in  hot 
weather,  must  be  attended  to  at  once  as  flies  soon  attack  wounded 
OT  killed  sheep  and  it  is  necessary  from  a  sanitary  standpoint  to 
promptly  dispose  of  them.    The  dogs  from  the  city  of  Canandaigua 
Me  responsible  in  a  large  measure  for  the  damage  in  the  town  of 
Canandaigua,   and  the  dogs  within  cities  of  the  third-class,  at 
least,  should  be  included  in  any  proposed  measure  which  is  de- 
signed to  protect  the  sheep.    Give  the  farmer  at  least  permis<?ion 
^0  kill  a  dog  found  at  large  upon  his  farm  without  license  tag 
attached.    This  county  is  infested  with  dogs  and  unless  some  way 
^  found  to  decrease  the  number  sheep  raising  will  be  a  lost  art. 
h  onr  county  the  number  has  decreased  from  100,000  in  1900  to 
35,000  in  1915.    An  industry  at  least  worth  $360,000,  even  at  this 
%,  IS  being  ruined  by  a  few  thousand  dogs  worth  nothing  to  the 
human  family.    I  append  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  money 
paid  out  by  the  taxpayers  of  Ontario  county  by  towns  from  the 
years  1900  to  1915,  excluding,  of  course,  the  year  1913  and  the 
year  1916.     The  records  of  the  towns  show  payments  in  the  fol- 
lowing sums : 
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Bristol $l,aiO  75 

(^anadice 531  75 

East  Bloonifield 1^01  SO- 

Canandaigua 4,998  75 

Farmington 1,W9  (JO 

Geneva SS9  60 

Gorham 1,039  5Q 

Hopewell 414  00 

Manchester 2,080  00 

Naples 432  75 

Phelps 1,0014  26 

Richmond 1,192  83 

Seneca 1,244  00 

South  Bristol   995  60 

Victor : . . . .  2,673  36 

West  Bloomfield  999  75 

Total $22,811  08 


»» 


Space  does  not  permit  the  Committee  to  aceompanj  thia  report 
vvitk  more  testimony  of  similar  nature.  The  evidence  taken  bjr 
the  Committee  upon  these  hearingB  and  upon  all  the  subjects 
touched  upon  in  its  work  is  contained  in  thirteen  volumas  coiD- 
sisting  of  approximatelj  twelve  thousand  pages,  and  evideiice  of 
a  similar  nature  appears  in  many  places  in  those  volumes.  The 
purpose  in  presentisg  these  extracts  from  the  testiimniy  is  to  pre- 
sent the  problems  in  tiie  langaage  of  the  witnesses  and  merely  to 
show  the  nature  of  the  testimony.  The  testimony  here  quoted 
or  summarized  is  corroborated  by  numerous  other  witnesses  The 
flock  at  Cornell  University  and  at  the  Masonic  Home  near  Utioa 
were  both  ravaged  last  season. 

It  seems  an  inevitable  conclusion  from  this  testiBfM>ny  that  if 
the  dogs,  or  the  lack  of  protectixm  from  dog%  is  not  the  direct 
cause  of  the  loss  of  the  business  of  sheep  husbandry  in  this  State^ 
that  at  least  the  failure  of  the  State  to  provide  an  adequate  dog 
law  imposes  a  serious  burden  upon  the  indistry  and  interpofiee 
a  serious  obstruction  to  the  restoration  of  the  business.  To  longer 
permit  the  ravages  of  an  animal  of  so  little  economic  value  as  the 
stray  dog  to  prevent  the  farmers  of  the  State  engaging  ib.  a  profit- 
able industry  and  one  which  inevitably  brings  great  wealth  to  our 
people  and  providos  an  abundant  supply  of  both  food  and  clothing, 
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vodM  otrtain]y  be  a  seriouB  enor.  Tlie  Committee  unhesitatingly 
neanunends  the  enaGCment  of  a  mcaanre  ao  drastio  in  its  terma  and 
with  finch  ample  pTovi^ion  for  its  effective  enforoement  that  it 
^  DO  longer  be  possible  for  any  oonsiderable  group  in  a  com- 
munity to  assert  that  the  ahaenoe  of  aheep  hiiabandry  from  this 
State  is  fairly  to  be  attributed  to  the  destruction  of  the  flocks 
by  stray  dogs.  In  18(i6,  1,068  sheep  were  killed  by  dogs  in  Dela- 
ware connty  and  over  1,1^0  in  Niagara  county  alone. 

The  United  States  D^iartment  of  Agriculture,  Fjrrm  Bulletin 
Xo.  652,  makoB  the  following  statement : 

D^gs  fke  Main  Cause  of  Decrease  in  the  Number  of  Sheep 

'  Sheep-kUling  dogs  are  not  only  recognized  as  the  worst  enemy 
of  eastern  flockmasters  at  the  present  time,  but  are  known  to  be 
uie  principal  cause  of  so  marked  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  sheep 
K«pt  on  farms.  The  moral  effect  upon  all  persons  who  have  seen 
^eep  killed,  injured,  or  frightened  by  dogs  is  far  more  destructive 
to  the  industry  than  the  actual  damage  sustained.  No  farmer 
wtiteraplating  the  raising  of  sheep  is  likely  to  venture  on  the  en- 
terprise while  the  flocks  of  his  neighbors  are  continually  meeting 
^Werses  through  the  attacks  of  dogs,  as  the  ultimate  flnancial 
loaees  fbllovring  such  reverses  are  incalculable.  Dog  depredations 
to  fecks  are  not  only  dislieartening  and  discouraging  to  the  flock- 
caster,  but  they  also  break  up  breeding  plans  and  render  flocks 
'^fess  and  non-prodnetive.  The  following  extract  from  a  letter 
P^blifihed  in  an  eastern  farm  paper  is  indicative  of  the.  fact  that 
^k^p  wmers  are  finally  forced  out  of  the  business  if  attacks  by 
*5g8  are  long  continued.  It  also  expresses  the  general  sentiment 
of  sheep-owning  farmers  toward  dogs : 

'  We  have  grown  faint-hearted  and  joined  the  ranks  of  the 
sheepless.  Only  a  few  days  ago  the  last  of  the  sheep  were 
driven  off  the  farm.  I  watched  those  old  Merino  ewes  and 
their  foldy  necked  lambs  walk  down  the  road  and  out  of  sight 
and  a  lump  came  in  my  throat  and  the  tears  were  not  vory  far 

back. 
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'  Now  these  ewes,  the  reninant  of  the  flock,  are  go 
cause  we  have  lost  interest?  No;  far  from  it.  I  woi 
farther  to  see  a  good  Merino  than  any  other  animal. 
think  taritf  changes  have  permanently  knocked  the 
into  a  cocked  hat?  No;  not  that.  We  think  the  i 
bright,  and  the  golden  hoof  will  be  worth  aa  much, 
more,  as  a  woolgrower  aa  in  years  juat  past,  and  we  i 
ning  to  have  the  Merino  again  in  the  bam  and  pastu 
one  reason  for  present  abandonment  would  be  she 
thousands  of  shepherds  if  the  question  were  put —  ju 
Old  stuff?  Yes;  but  it's  ever  new  to  the  sheepman  oJ 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia,  and  to  flocl 
everywhere.  The  man  who  has  walked  out  to  his  pi 
find  dead,  torn,  bleeding,  crippled  and  scared  sheep 
predate  what  I  say. 

'  Reclaim  (a  farm  in  Ohio)  ia  bounded  on  two 
small  towns  with  a  dc^  population  of  200;  1  mile  : 
another  side  is  another  town,  2  miles  away  on  the  re 
side  still  another  town,  both  with  more  dogs  than  peo 
have  found  our  sheep  dead,  found  them  with  throats 
legs  torn  off,  found  them  huddled  together  in  the 
corner,  found  them  scared  out  on  the  public  highway 
neighbor's  fields,  and  4  miles  from  home.  The  foi 
iog  has  chased  them.  The  neighbor's  dog  has  chase 
Dogs  of  all  kinds  seen  and  unseen  have  had  a  whad 
Merinos.  "Why  don't  you  shoot  them  ?"  "Why  di 
keep  your  sheep  near  the  bam  ?"  "  I'd  poison  the  vi. 
tribe,"  and  many  like  remarks  are  made  by  folks  w 
know.  You  who  have  had  experience  know  that  it's  ] 
task  to  bring  the  sheep  to  the  bam  at  early  dusk  eve: 
and  to  make  frequent  visits  to  the  pasture  by  day  oi 
musket  strapped  to  your  back  or  standing  in  a  banc 
corner  while  in  the  field  and  at  the  head  of  the  bed  t 
It's  unlawful  to  scatter  poison,  and  not  altogether  safe 

'  We  read  and  write  and  legislate,  debate  and  discu: 
antine  and  inspect  to  stamp  out  tuberculosis  in  cattle 
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wise  do  we  agitate  over  hog  cholera  and  horse  glanders.  Our 
trees  and  plants  are  inspected^  and  we  insist  on  investigations 
and  regulations  and  the  stamping  out  of  various  things.  All 
this  is  good.  But  the  dog  that  has  done  more  to  ruin  an 
industry  to  which  many  men  owe  all  they  possess  goes 
marching  on  uncontrolled  and  iminvestigated,  throttling  our 
choicest  breeding  ewes,  chasing  the  calves,  rushing  through 
:he  hen  yard  and  hog  lot,  carrying  hog  cholera  on  his  feet, 
carrying  stomach  worms  and  parasites  internal  and  external, 
spreading  rabies,  tramping  over  flower  bed  or  back  porch, 
practically  unrestrained,  enjoying  undisputed  rights,  and  all 
for  what?  Where  is  the  man  who  can  tell  what  great  or 
good  thing  the  dog  family  has  done  to  merit  all  this  ?  Why 
is  it  that  dog  laws  are  nearer  dead  letters  than  anything  else 
on  the  statute  books  ?     *     *     * 

'  The  dog  owner  always  comes  back  like  this :  *'My  dog 
won't  chase  sheep/'  Oh,  false  or  deluded  man !  The  dog  does 
not  live  with  such  good  blood  in  his  veins  but  what  will 
develop  into  a  sheep  killer  if  given  an  opportunity.  I  have 
seen  too  many  pairs  composed  of  one  mongrel  and  one  pedi- 
greed cur  crossing  the  farm  tc^ther  to  have  faith  in  dogdom. 
We're  hoping  that  the  sheep  and  wool  conference  at  Washing- 
ton will  be  the  beginning  of  great  things  for  sheep  husbandry. 
The  dc^  was  discussed,  but  no  remedy  prescribed.  It's  a 
sorry  fact  that  custom  has  so  overridden  the  law  that  the  dog 
15  still  on  top  regardless  of  dog  laws.' 

The  Habits  of  the  Sheep-Killing  Dog 

*'  Sheep-killing  dogs  work  both  singly  and  in  groui>s,  but  usually 
iiv  twos  and  threes.  They  do  not  limit  their  attacks  to  the  flocks 
of  the  immediate  vicinity  in  which  they  are  kept,  but  travel  for 
^iles  in  all  directions,  spreading  destruction  in  the  flocks  with 
^'hich  they  come  in  contact.  Heeause  their  work  is  so  often  done 
^Dder  the  cover  of  darkness  it  is  almost  impossible  to  catch  them 
in  the  act  of  worrying  the  sheep,  and  hence  they  can  seldom  be 
Ntivelv  identified. 
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hioh  diffareait  doga  abU^  and  deetx 
simply  Idll  one  or  two  thoep  in  a  fioe 
ittadc  until  all  the  sheep  are  either  d 
ly  caaes  Tfbere  large  numbers  are  kil 
•r  wounded,  but  amply  chased  until 

once  formed  the  habit  of  killing  e 
mania  with  him,  and  he  is  Beid<HU, 
t  only  destroys  aheep  himself,  but  lea 
So  consideration  shoaild  be  given  sue 
to  flocks  from  tine  sotrrce  are  to  be 
Ecbed  as  soon  as  their  babita  are  knowi 

tool  Number  of  Sheep  Killed  by  Do 

real  hindrance  to  the  sheep  industr 
lie  teetisuHiy  of  thousanda  of  shee^ 
lered  thiou^  ravages  by  them,  but  is 
t  conservative  eetimate  of  the  partial 
8  during  the  year  1913.  These  %arf 
apiled  from  the  reports  of  county  tr 
ivtng  the  number  of  sheep  killed  by  d 
al  oonnties  during  the  year.  Not  all 
bese  losses,  as  in  many  cases  no  law 
i  comity  to  pay  for  abeep  killed ;  for  ■ 
'  to  compute  the  total  l(«a  on  a  pet 
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STins 

Uliaoig. 

Isdujia. 

Iowa 

Kentneky 

MuTUnd 

Massachiuetts 

Nebraska 

Xev  Hampshire  .....••• 

N>r  York 

OLio. 

PamsThrania, 

T^HBesBee. 
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Virginia. 

^>n  Virginia 

Total 1»W6 
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r 

ToUI 
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SUte  at 
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;    itio) 
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72 

809,274 

1,347 

1,020 

92 

25 

314^39 

3,045 

12,740 

99 

76 

877,039 

8,026 

11,429 

120 

0» 

708,<U6 

4,015 

6,676 

23 

3 

21,702 

231 

2,381 

14 

11 

23,037 

258 

381 

93 

40 

112,500 

45 

153 

10 

2 

8,110 

50 

290 

62 

10 

180,261 

29H 

1,446 

88 

51 

2,123,324 

0,610 

15,561 

07 

43 

501,131 

3,126 

5,396 

96 

25 

272,627 

100 

266 

U 

2 

15,794 

50 

415 

100 

56 

404,799 

2,873 

4,355 

55 

18 

289.094 

1,589 

4,513 

662    6,836,942  34,683  67,034 
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•  Twenty  one  farm  States  not  ahowii  in  the  above  table  liav6 
,S51,000  sheep.  At  the  same  average  rate  of  loss  tliese  21  States 
^ould  lose  annually  39,826  sheep^  making  a  total  annual  loss  for 
3C  farm  States  of  107,760  sheep. 

''  While  the  estimated  annual  loss  in  numbers  of  sheep  killed 
by  dogs  sbown  in  the  table  is  seemingly ^small,  in  that  it  is  less  than 
1  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  sheep  in  the  farm  States,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  a  1  per  cent  los^  on  a  business  that  is 
Wing  conducted  on  a  5  or  G  per  cent  profit  basi^^  is  serious  and 
clearly  cuts  the  average  profits  of  all  engaged  in  the  industry  by 
one-fifth  or  one-sixth  of  the  total  that  should  be  received.    IJut  the 
actual  lose  iiunirred  is  undoubtedly  far  greater  than  is  here  given, 
as  this  partial  loss  is  estimated  only  upon  sheep  reported  as  killed 
and  paid  for  by  counties ;  it  is  known  that  there  are  many  killed 
which  are  not  reported.     Then  too,  this  estimate  does  not  take 
into  consideration  the  retardation  in  the  development  of  the  in- 
dustry snfTered  through  prospective  sheep  men  being  kept  out  of 
it  on  account  of  the  dog  problem.     As  has  been  previously  stated, 


the  ultimate  losses   from    sources  of  this   nature  can   i 

estimated." 

Pbesekt  State  Dog  Law 

The  present  State  <Jog  law  is  absolutely  ineffective  and  f; 
its  purpose  either  to  protect  the  fto<is  or  to  compensate  the  ( 
for  sheep  when  killed.  Practically,  the  State  has  no  useful 
lation  upon  this  subject  at  this  time. 

Enforcement 

Any  dog  law  is  valueless  unless  it  carries  with  it  by  it 
weight  effective  measures  for  its  enforcement,  which  shot 
State-wide  and  uniform,  except  perhaps  in  the  first  and  s 
class  cities. 

Virginia  Legislation 

At  the  1914  session  of  the  Virginia  State  Legislature,  i 
was  passed  that  Ao^  should  not  be  permitted  to  run  at  larg 
is  a  misdemeanor  for  the  owner  of  a  dog  to  allow  the  same  tc 
his  premises  unattended,  and  for  dogs  taxed  by  incorporate 
ages  or  cities  to  leave  the  city  limits  under  like  conditions, 
person  is  at  liberty  to  kill  a  dog  ranging  or  running  at  larj 
attended  outside  of  the  limits  of  a  city  or  incorporated  v 
If  thia  law  is  applied  and  enforced,  as  is  said  by  the  United 
Department  of  Agriculture  bulletin,  the  sheep  industry  can 
no  damage  from  d(^  and  losses  from  that  source  will  be 
nated. 

Proposed  Law 
A  dog  law  should  be  enacted  in  this  State:  First,  plac 
license  fee  or  tax  on  each  dog,  making  it  expensive  to  keep  a  \ 
less  one;  second,  providing  that  a  dog  may  be  killed  by  an; 
(a)  when  caught  chasing  or  killing  ^eep  or  other  live-sto 
poultry;  (b)  when  caught  off  the  owner's  premises  unatte 
ranging  or  running  at  large;  (c)  when  not  duly  licensed. 
providing  that  dt^  should  be  killed  by  the  local  authorities  < 
Department  of  Agriculture;  (a)  when  it  is  establi^ed  bei 
magistrate  that  the  owner  or  harborer  has  failed  to  pay  th 
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and  secured  the  license  for  the  animal  within  the  time  allowed 
by  law;  (b)  that  within  a  period  of  four  months  prior  to  the  com- 
plaint to  the  magistrate,  the  dog  has  worried  or  pursued  sheep  or 
other  live-stock  or  poultry,  or  injured  the  same;  (c)  when  it  is 
proved  before  the  magistrate  that  within  a  period  of  four  months 
Wore  the  complaint,  the  animal  has  been  permitted  to  range 
and  run  at  large  outside  the  limits  of  the  city  or  incorporated 
village  unattended  or  not  under  reasonable  control.  Third:  In 
addition,  the  act  should  provide  for  an  adequate  fund  and  to 
promptly  pay  all  established  sheep  damage  claims. 

The  Philadelphia  Wool  and  Textile  Association  has  issued  the 
following  statement  upon  this  subject,  which  is  included  in  this 
report  because  of  its  statistical  value,  and  the  same  is  respectfully 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  Legislature.  It  seems  to  be  a  question 
of  food  and  fabrics  versus  dogs.  The  Committee  is  of  the  opinion 
that  it  applies  more  emphatically  to  the  State  of  New  York  than 
to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania : 

More  Sheep  Vital  Need  of  America 

'' According  to  statistics,  the  population  of  the  United  States 
owisumee  more  wheat  than  any  other  country  in  the  world,  with 
the  exception  of  Australia.  According  to  the  census  of  1910,  the 
meat-packing  industry  holds  the  first  place  among  all  the  manu- 
facturing industries  of  the  United  States  in  the  value  of  product, 
and,  according  to  the  census,  the  output  of  the  meat-packing  indus- 
try of  this  country  was  valued  at  $1,370,000,000. 

"  During  a  recent  year  the  production  of  meats  on  the  hoof  on 
die  American  farm  is  given  as  8,265,000,000  pounds  of  beef, 
409,000,000  pounds  of  veal,  987,000,000  pounds  of  mutton  and 
lamb,  and  6,856,000,000  poimds  of  pork. 

"  The  meat  supply  of  this  country  is  practically  all  domestic 
production,  and  an  adequate  supply  of  meat  food  is  a  vital  neces- 
sity for  our  population.  The  increased  cost  for  the  table  of  meat 
products  during  late  years  has  caused  wide  discussion  and  has 
affected  the  living  expenses  of  every  family.  The  cause  for  this 
advance  in  meat  prices  has  been  very  widely  attributed  to  manipu- 
lation by  the  big  meat  packers  and  they  have  been  sharply  criticised 
as  being  the  cause  of  these  higher  prices.    It  is^  however,  the  gen- 


erally  aoeq>ted  niasim  of  trmde  that  {tticee  ure  regulated  1^ 
aod  demBiid,  and  the  careful  oonBidarati<m  of  atatisticB  v 
quite  plainly  that  it  iB  this  law  which  has  operated  to  adv 
price  of  meats. 

Coat  of  Sheep  Rises 

''  To  take  up  (his  question  as  it  relates  especially  to  ah 
1901  aheep  sold  on  the  hoof  at  7  cents  to  8  cents  per  p 
1915  at  12  cents  per  pound  —  and  in  applying  this  law  o 
and  demand  it  should  be  noted  that,  according  to  statia 
number  of  sheep  of  sheep-beaiing  age  in  1901  was  41, 
whilst  in  1915  the  number  was  30,668,000,  a  decrease  o 
000,  and  that  during  this  period  the  population  increae 
about  80,000,000  to  100,000,000;  in  other  words,  about 
cent. 

"  Of  course,  correlative  to  this  situation  as  regards  1 
supply  from  sheep,  the  supply  of  wool  for  clothing  purpos 
relatively  the  same  reeuItB. 

"  The  need  of  our  people  for  warm  clothing  made  fr 
is  as  imperative  as  their  need  for  meat.  There  has  been 
even  when  this  country  produced  the  lai^pst  quantity 
that  this  production  ^Ta9  Bufficient  to  supply  the  needs  of 
pie  for  clothing;,  and  it  has  been  necessary  to  import  ve 
quantities  from  foreign  countries  to  meet  those  reqnirem 

*'  The  spnce  of  this  article  is  not  sufficient  to  go  fully 
tails  of  the  history  of  the  wool  production  of  this  countr 
can  be  stated  generally  that  the  sheep  industry  has  folk 
lines  of  least  resistance  and  that  during  its  progress  has  si 
greatest  production  from  time  to  time  in  sections  of  the 
where  there  were  available  vast  areas  of  cheap  land  not  yet 
for  the  production  of  cereal  crops. 

"  Tho  fact,  however,  can  be  stated  briefly  that  it  is  i 
to  tiiose  who  are  cognizant  of  the  situation  today  that  i 
industry  has  reached  the  height  of  its  production  in  this 
and  we  must  now  turn  to  the  small  farmers  for  aflsistan* 
crease  our  flocks, 

"  The  development  for  the  last  few  years  has  shown  an  i 
condition  in  regard  to  the  decrease  of  our  flocks,  and  it  al 
impressed  upon  every  one  that  it  is  an  imperative  nationi 
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utilized  for  the  {xiirpoM  of  raiftLng  eheep.  Wu  arc  in  tite 
«f  a  loan  -who  lias  -a  fiaxt  ocjaippei  fsr  the  pttofitaUe  pa 
of  needed  inataria],  bat  wtoee  machinery  ins  idle  «nd  v 
tive  because  lie  is  too  Bhiftiesa  and  lazy  to  o;)er&te  it. 

"  In  our  own  State  of  Pannflylvaiiia,  fer  iaBtance,  -we  J 
ditims  wliicli  are  typical  of  titoae  wludi  exist  tkraq^uMn 
tieae  above  noted.  We  h&ve  many  acme  of  hill  and  Tiallej 
for  slieep  neisiiig  -wbere  in  fowDer  years  could  be  fcnuid 
greater  nvunber  of  sheep  then  ezistB  today. 

"  Statistics  aliow  tliat  the  flocks  of  ahe^  have  decrease 
State  during  the  last  seven  years ;  that  the  prvdaction  wf 
fallen  off  US  1/3  per  eent.  Now  let  it  be  ksoiTO  end  tii 
understood  that  the  fundamental  oanse  for  the  decrease 
is  tlie  fact  that  the  ravages  of  degs  throughout  our  nzral 
have  BO  diaeouraged  farmers  tiiat  they  have  given  up  keepi 
to  a  large  extent,  as  it  is  shown  by  the  statistics  <pioted. 

5,000  Sheep  Killed  by  Dogs  in  Pennsyhania 
"  Xotwithetaoding  the  incrensed  nniiiber  of  degs  kiBe 
agricultural  counties,  the  slaughter  of  sheep  l^  dogs  mac 
Btantiai  increase  during  1915  over  the  previous  year,  1 
alee  gathered  in  a  large  toll  of  horses,  mules,  cattlt  ard  sw 
the  year  before,  according  to  a  statiBtioal  table  jnst  prq 
the  State  Department  of  Agriculture. 

"  Deaths  of  5,808  sheep  during  1915  are  attributed 
the  number  killed  in  1914  l>eing  5,187.  The  nu»lnr  of 
sheep  is  fixed  at  4,764,  an  increase  of  nearly  a  thonsesd 
year  before. 

"  The  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  recently  amended  the  ( 
to  make  them  decidedly  more  stringent,  these  amewimeD 
into  effect  the  1st  of  January,  1916.  The  operation  of  ' 
has  not  proceeded  far  enough  to  give  intelligent  basis  as  to 
it  will  bring  the  required  results  or  not.  It  is  comiDML  «x] 
that  good  laws  may  exist,  but  be  futile  from  lack  of  enfoi 
It  is  necessary  to  have  the  strong  support  of  public  semtim 
public  interest  behind  the  laws  to  make  them  effective, 
people  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  should  be  awakened 
facta  above  presented  and  interest  themselves  in  every  w 


cated  by  man,  and  the  one  which,  taking  all  things  into  co 
tion,  has  been  of  the  greatest  value  to  supply  the  real  ne 
of  human  existence." 

Dairy  Pkodlcts 

At  the  outset  of  this  survey,  the  Committee  endeavored  t' 
accurate  and  reliable  statistics  as  to  the  amount  and  value  i 
products  produced  in  this  State  during  the  year  1915,  the 
which  for  obvious  reasons,  this  sun-ey  was  attempted  to  be  c 
Substantially  how  many  pounds  of  butter,  how  many  po 
cheese,  how  many  pounds,  quarts  or  gallons  of  market  mi 
produced  and  consumed  by  the  people  of  this  State  duri 
year?  It  would  seem  that  this  knowledge  was  so  importi 
the  figures  should  have  been  readily  accessible.  We  have  i 
able  to  obtain  reliable  and  complete  data  upon  this  poin 
Committee  attempted  and  is  now  attemjrting  to  secure  su 
by  the  best  methods  available  and  hopes  later  to  be  able  to 
somewhat  more  definite  and  accurate  figures  on  these  subje 
have  yet  been  secured.  Such  statistics  as  are  available  do  n 
encouraging  conditions  in  the  dairy  iudustry.  Statistics  pi 
to  this  Committee  show  that  during  the  years  from  1905  i 
the  population  of  this  State  increased  from  8,067,308  in  ] 
9,687,744  in  1915  — an  increase  of  1,620,430;  that  in  t 
1900,  the  dairy  cows  in  this  State  were  enumerated  at  a 
1,501,608,  and  that  the  enumeration  of  1910  showed  1,508 
or  an  increase  in  number  of  7,986.  Obviously,  the  number  i 
oows  and  the  production  therefrom  has  failed  to  keep  pa 
the  growth  of  population.  It  is  undeniable  that  during  tl 
period  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  production  c 
products  has  decreased.  This  is  established  by  the  figures  i 
an  increasing  acreage  of  abandoned  tillable  land,  and  a  de* 
pi^ulation  of  the  rural  towns.  These  figures  account,  in 
least,  for  the  increased  cost  of  dairy  products  to  the  popul; 
this  State  and  is  one  of  the  obvious  explanations  of  the  t 
of  living. 

The  Federal  Census  Report  of  1910  gives  the  total  rnu 
dairy  cows  in  the  State  as  1,509,594;  the  number  of 
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pursuit  cau  supply  the  loss.  Shaep  husbandry  has  already  de{>art6d 
and  tha  art,  if  it  has  not  already  diaappeaced,  is  rapidly  disappear- 
ing. Our  farmers  who  wish  to  re-engage  in  thait  industry  must 
even  now  seek  skilled  help  from  without  the  State.  Shall  the  dairy 
industry  be  allowed  to  follow  that  of  sheep  raising  ?  It  must  al- 
ways- he  borne  in  mind  also  that  such  industries  when  once  decay»l 
or  lost  are  not  easiiy  restored.  It  is  perfectly  possible,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Committee,  to  seriously  endanger  and  cripple  the  dairA' 
industry  in  the  State  by  unfavorable  conditions  continuing  for  a 
period  of  say  fh^e  to  ten  years.  When  the  dairyman,  because  of 
such  conditions,  has  once  abandoned  the  pursuit,  even  with  more 
favorable  conditions  it  is  not  so  easily  restored.  The  reasons  that 
iMLve  prevented  the  further  gro<\vth  of  the  dairy  industry  iiL  the 
State  are  not  far  to  seek. 

Conclusion  as  to  Conditions  Tii&eatening  the  PaosPEKTrr 

OF   THE   DAIIiY   InDUSTBY 

The  Committee  is  of  the  opinion  and  ax»cwdingly  reportB  that 
during  a  period  of  several  years  the  dairy  farmer,  laboring'  indns- 
triously  and  thriftily  as  he  might,  was  not  able  to  procure  such 
reasonable  price  from  the  sale  of  dairy  products  in  this  State  as  to 
earn  a  fair  la'bor  and  invested  capital  return.    If  the  producers  are 
unable  to  secure  a  fair  labor  return,  the  industry  must  necessacrily 
decay  in  this  State,  resulting  in  higher  prices  to  the  consumer  for 
corresponding  products  brought  from  distant  fields  or  countries  to 
which  other  and  equally  favorable  markets  are  more  accessible. 
The  consumer  can  only  be  assured  of  an  abundant  supply  of  these 
necessary  products,  and  the  State  can  only  retain  this  important 
industry  within  its  borders,  ensuring  present  food  and  future  fer- 
tilfty  of  our  soil,  by  endeavoring  to  bring  about  such  conditions  as 
will  provide  to  the  producer  a  fair  and  reasonable  return  for  bis 
labor  and  invested  capital.     That  the  dairy  farmer  was  unable  to 
earn  a  fair  and  adequate  return  in  the  industry  during  severa? 
yesHTS  past  was  conclusively  established,  in  the  judgment  of  this 
Committee,  by  abundant  evidence  in  practically  every  farming 
oommnnity  in  this*  State.    Many  remedies  have  been  suggested  for 
this  condition.     It  is  frequently  said  the  farmer  miTst"  be  more 
efficient. 


vWKtcrLTUBAi.  Efficikhcy 

ittee  is  coDstrained  to  the  belief  that  the  average 
«  thrifty  and  efficient  in  Iiis  chosoa  pursuit  as  the 
n.  other  walls  of  lifa  The  hours  of  labor  of  the  in- 
ged  therein  are  longer  and  more  arduous  per  diem 
i  in  any  other  walk  of  life  known  to  tis.  No  threat- 
Congressional  action  can  lighten  bia  task  or  shorten 
The  complete  task  renews  itself  with  everv  sun  and 
1  while  daylight  lasts.  In  the  old  days,  it  was  some- 
iona]  occupation  and  the  winter  lightened  the  constant 
r  present  market  milk  conditions  there  is  and  can  be 
Xeither  Sundays  nor  holidays  bring  him  relief  from 
k.  It  must  be  performed  that  the  rest  of  the  corn- 
live  and  receive  its  eoustunt  daily  supply  of  dairy 
r  years,  too,  the  dairyman  has  readily  availed  himself 
of  informatiim  and  eduwition  offered  by  the  State, 
there  is  another  group  of  men  in  any  correepondins 
'ell  informed  as  to  their  craft,  so  keenly  interestAd  in 
and  BO  eager  for  success  as  the  dairy  fanners  of  the 
York.  Going  about  their  farms  or  e:iamining  theni 
.  is  difficult  to  find  w^iere  they  waste  their  time,  labor 
[mI  where  all  the  energies  reasonably  possible  are  not 
individual  success.  It  has  frequently  been 
[lied  tbflt  the  solution  of  the  dairymen's  prob- 
ave  one  cow  which  will  produce  as  much  milk 
hree  of  the  avwage  cows  on  the  average  dairy 
hat  the  dairy  farmer  is  at  fault  because  he  ha? 
achieved  that  end.  In  other  words,  that  he  must 
If  with  tlie  doubly-efikjient  cow.  It  is  the  judgmwit 
littee  that  it  is  much  easier  and  simpler  to  state  this 
to  bring  about  such  conditions.  It  lia.i  perhaps  taken 
;e  five  thousand  years  to  produce  the  average  cow  of 
ttficiency  as  we  now  know  her.  It  will  take  a  long 
e  and  the  efforts  of  many  men  to  double  the  present 
ency.  If  the  State  of  New  Yoirk  is  to  be  sup^ied 
rodiiete  only  by  dairy  cows  that  produce  seven  flion- 
tf  milk  per  annum  and  if  such  oows  are  to  h&  the  only 
iply,  we  venture  the  pro<liction  that  our  inhabitants 
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for  the  next  fifty  years  will  be  compelled  to  pay  far  more  than. 
the  present  prices  for  milk,  butter  and  cheese.    We  do  not  mean 
to  suggest  that  the  large-producing  cow  is  not  to  be  sought  for^ 
wished  for,  and  worked  for  by  all  means  available,  but  we  do 
mean  to  suggest  that  a  ready   supply    of   such    large-producing^ 
animals  furnishes  no  present  solution  of  the  dairy  problems  in 
this  State.    They  are  unavailable  and  impossible  to  secure  in  suffi- 
cient number  either  to  supply  our  people  with  food  or  to  prevent 
the  possible  decay  of  the  dairy  industry  as  a  whole.    The  problem 
in  this  State  is  to  preserve  the  average  dairy  industry  and  the 
average  dairy  cow  and  to  provide  for  the  average  dairy  farmer 
a  reasonable  labor  return  from  his  efforts  under  present  conditions. 

Cost  of  Pkoduction  of  Milk  ix  this  State  During  EECE^■T 

Years 

The  Committee  has  made  exhaustive  inquiries  upon  this  subject 
in  practically  every  dairy  county  of  the  State.     The  number  of 
witnesses   examined    upon    this   point   approximate   nearly    two 
hundred.     They  range  in  type  from  the  men  at  the  head  of  our 
agricultural    educational    institutions,     Farm    Bureau    agents, 
breeders  of  high-grade  stock,  plain  market  milk  producers,  and  the 
industrious  occupant  of  the  remote  hill  farm,  sturdily  endeavoring 
to  support  a  home  by  the  individual  efforts  of  himself  and  family. 
We  have  had  testimony  practically  from  every  dairy  community 
in  this  State.     This  testimony  was  taken  under  conditions  which 
made  for  its  reliability  and  accuracy.    It  was  not  received  by  the 
Committee  in  the  form  of  prepared  papers,  irresponsible  declara- 
tions, or  through  paid  agents  interested  in  sustaining  a  given 
proposition.    Hearsay  and  guesswork  were  practically  eliminated. 
It  was  sought  and  taken  largely  under  the  same  conditions  as 
would  apply  to  the  giving  of  testimony  to  establish  facts  in  a  com- 
petent court. 

The  Committee  had  no  retainer  to  establish  any  given  proposi- 
tion, but  sought  to  ascertain  as  diligently  as  it  might  the  true 
facts.  The  witnesses  were  closely  cross-examined  and  every  credit 
item  to  which  the  dairy  was  entitled  was  endeavored  to  be  estab- 
lished and  brought  out. 


le  on  the  eatale  ot  William  P.  Clyde,  New  Hamburg,  N'.Y. 
■i»l  dairy  but  Bimply  one  typifyiriK  hundreds  of  herds  on  privufc 
[udHim  v»lley 


Conclusions  as  to  the  Cobt  of  Milk  Prodi'ction   in 
England, 

In  co-operation  with  the  Federal  Uepartnieut  of  Agric 
the  State  Departments  of  Agricnltore,  Agricultura]  Coll^ 
State  Gratigea,  the  State  Dairymen's  Association  and 
iigents  of  each  State  roBpeetivoly,  sixteen  hearings  wer 
thron^out  New  England  by  a  sub-committee  of  the  Con: 
on  Agriciilttire  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  iipc 
subject  in  the  year  1914, 

About  twentj'-flve  hundred  fanners  attended  these  he 
representing  between  seventy  and  Pighty  per  cent,  of  the  mi 
ducing  towns  in  New  England,  The  pi-inted  report  of  thi 
mittee  states: 

"  The  number  of  produecra  who  hept  a  strictly  Rcmrate  record  of 
cost  it«mg  waa  naturally  small.  During  the  Innt  five  or  ten  years,  1 
more  attention  has  been  given  to  the  question  of  the  cost  of  keepir 
Uid  -the  nnmbar  ot  prodncers  who  icepp  accurate  reenrds  has  been  ni] 
the  ueiease.  Ah  a  >matt«r  of  fact,  it  waa  ehown  that  it  -n-aM  wMiin  ( 
laat  -seven  to  ten  years  that  serioue  oonsidra'atien  hiis  been  given 
analysis  of  the  items  of  cost  in  tlie  keeping  of  cowa. 

"Taken  over  New  England  generally,  under  varimg  eonditionB  ai 
vtiTjmg  dogreae  of  pfflei«ney  and  v«ryiit(t  oocniwy  an  to  Menus  of  a 
t*Uenuag  roi^  of  liiKUrM  rQprcaent«  fairly  the  evidenee  nhtainod 
bearings: 


PFodueer  IVoducer 

No.  1  No.  2 

F«ed~liBv,  grain,  ensilage,  paalnre.         $40  40  $51  54 

Labor,  .  . '.  17  72  18  15 

Overhead  flbnnges: 

B,  Interest  on  money   invested  in 

cow 3  on  5  86 


e.  Taxes  on  cow   2  15  75 

d.  Depredation  of  cow  5  (W  9  76 

e.  fibun  rent  2  B6  2  «0 

(.  Bedding. 200  100 

g.  Keep  of  hull   2  8«  3  00 

h.  Incidentals  —  light,       medicine, 

veterinarian,  beating  wat^r  in 

winter,  salt,  etc 1  50  50 

ese  04  $02  91 


ioaif  and  manure  offiet  the  labor  <^rge),  then  many  format  o»  tl 
matet  were  proved  to  be  getting  a  poor  return  for  their  labor. 

It  appeared  that  the  Bituation  was  further  complicated  bj  the  fkct  I 
ducers  generall;  had  no  accurate  knowledge  of  the  number  of  impor 
tore  affecting  the  coat  uf  production  on  their  farms. 

1.  This  was  particularly  true  in  regard  to  the  number  of  pounds 
per  cow.  While  figures  obtained  bj  the  committee  ranged  from  3,50 
1B,000  Ibe.  per  year,  it  was  clear  that  there  are  many  cows  in  New 
producing  under  3,fi00  Iba.  per  year. 

It  ia  exceedingly  doubtful  if  moat  of  the  cows  in  New  England  art 
ing  much  more  than  3,500  to  4,000  Iba.  per  year. 

The  evidence  demonstrated  that  while  in  many  towna  there  *r«  1 
to  twenty-five  producera  who  have  pure-bred  bulls,  and  some  have  j 
cows,  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  majority  do  not  have  either;  and  outsii 
cow  test  associations,  a  disappointingly  small  per  cent,  weigh  or 
although  there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  weighing  in  the  last  thre< 

2.  Comparatively  very  few  farmers  had  taken  any  account  of  inc 
such  as  light,  medicine,  heating  water  in  winter,  veterinarian,  sal 
combs,  shovels,  etc.  All  of  these  items  are  necessary  and  cost  mo 
should  be  reckoned  in  the  cost  ol  keeping  a  cow." 

We  insert  the  foregoing  extracts  from  the  abov&-me 
report  herein  as  affording  a  basis  of  comparisiHi  with  the 
obtained  by  thia  Committee,  It  may  be  questioned  whet] 
method  of  taking  the  costs  set  out  in  this  report  and  whi« 
been  largely  followed  in  the  farm  bureau  work  of  this  Stat' 
only  or  the  most  exact  method  of  obtaining  the  costs  of  pro 
on  the  dairy  farms  in  New  York  State  which  are  pra' 
devoted  entirely  to  the  production  of  market  milk.  Dairy  i 
in  New  England,  and  especially  in.  extensive  parts  of  tha 
tory,  still  sell  from  their  farms  for  their  cash  incmne,  cor 
beef,  sheep,  wool,  eggs  and  poultry,  home-made  cheese,  butt 
other  products.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  liiU  farms  of  New  E 
may  safely  be  said  to  require  a  smaller' capital  inrestmei 
the  dairy  farms  of  the  State  of  New  York  devoted  entirely 
industrj-.  Of  course,  there  are  many  exceptions  to  this  j 
tion. 

It  was  considered  of  sufficient  importance  to  the  Con 
making  this  examination  to  remark  in  their  report  when  cc 
ing  the  matter  of  labor  cost  that,  "  The  fanners  stated  th 
dould  not  marleet  their  labor  in  u-inter  in  any  other  way  ex 
the  care  of  cows,"    The  inference  we  gather  from  this  sta 
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ae  co3t  accountings,  therefore,  the  winter  labor  of  tho 
■3  was  included  at  a  low  tigtire,  and  this  low  cost  of 
rily  entered  into  the  labor  iteana  Bet  out  in  the  report. 
From  its  economic  side,  tliis  proposition  is  unsound, 
'Undnesft  ia  demonstrated  by  economic  dcvclopmont  in 
There  was  a  period  in  our  state  when  farm  labor 
i  marketed  in  winter  except  at  a  very  low  price.  The 
srs  and  the  entire  community  are  now  astonished  to 
it  farm  labor,  both  in  the  summer  and  winter,  need  no 
inue  farm  labor,  but  can  readily  be  marketed  at  a  high 
le  adjacent  manufacturing  communities.  The  conse- 
this  development  ia  that  snfficient  farm  labor,  cither 
or  summer,  is  no  longiT  available  to  provide  for  the 
?eping  of  dairy  cows,  except  at  a  high  price, 
r^man  is  compelled,  in  order  to  procure  help,  to  enter 
tition  with  the  highly  paid  labor  of  the  factory  towns, 
nter  aud  summer.  The  hired  man  no  longer  works  for 
through  the  five  winter  months.  lie  is  becoming  and 
y  bec<«ne  to  a  considerable  extent,  a  valued  employee 
etantial  annual  salary.     The  farming  community,  as  a 

■  every  member  of  this  legislature  who  is  acquainted 
al  farming  conditions  will  readily  agree  with  this  con- 
rhe  labor  cost  in  the  above  report  of  Producer  No.  1  at 
id  of  Producer  No.  2  at  $18.50,  must  be  assumed  to 
)  daily  charge  of  the  cattle  and  the  stable;  the  milking 
ry  of  the  milk;  the  attention  required  for  breeding  and 
le  hauling  and  labor  of  horses  therein  for  every  day 
-.  Take  a  dairy  of  twenty  cows,  would  it  be  pcesible  to 
>T  the  sum  of  $354.40  with  a  competent  person  in  this 
ig  the  past  four  or  five  years  for  the  doing  of  this  work, 
,he  housekeeping  and  preparation  of  food  for  the  person 
erein  ?  Our  average  dairy  farmer  would  heartily  wel- 
jpportunity  to  make  such  a  contract.     The  conclusion 

■  the  Committee,  therefore,  is  tliat  the  items  of  labor 
ducer  No.  1  and  2,  in  the  above  report,  are  at  least  not 
icable  to  the  situation  in  the  State  of  New  York  and  do 
prevailing  farm  labor  conditions  in  the  State  of  Now 
ig  several  years  past. 


Average  Production  Per  Cow 

The  conclusion  rea(^ed  by  the  Xew  England  investigat 
■  oxpreBfled  in  the  statement,  "  It  is  exceedingly  doubtful 
of  the  COW3  in  New  England  are  producing  much  more  tha 
to  4,000  pounds  per  year,"  is  partially  borne  out  by  the  < 
produced  before  this  Committee  and  is  probably  but  littl 
the  average  in  New  York.  It  is  mentioned  in  this  ooi 
because  the  production  of  a  cow  is  an  important  factor  gc 
the  cost  of  production.  This  is  further  bome  out  by  the  st 
r^wrt  of  the  Federal  Census  of  1910  in  relation  to  milk 
tion  in  the  State  of  New  York,  by  which  it  appears  that  t 
age  production  of  all  the  enumerated  dairy  cows  in  th 
of  New  Yoii  approximated  4,000  to  4,500  pounds  of  n 


Cost  of  Milk  Production  in  the  State  of  New  York  Frio 
Year  1916 

The  Department  of  Farm  Management  of  the  New  Yot 
CoU^e  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  University  muc©  the  ye< 
has  coiuiueted  a  series  of  investlgaticms  Into  the  coat  of  ni 
diwticn  iu  the  State.  During  the  period  from  August  lal 
uatil  July  31,  1913,  it  collected  cost  data  oa  174  farms  i 
ware  county.  Great  care  was  used  in  taking  the  figurea  a 
were  checked  over  daily  in  order  to  avoid  mistakes  and  t 
sture  that  the  records  "were  c<Hnp]ete.  The  report  of  tJiia  in 
tion  is  among  the  exhibits  in  evidence  before  this  Con 
CeirtaiQ  statements  and  schedules  included  therein  are  madi 
hcmof  ajid  GtHitain  both  intereating  and  reliable  data  up 
matter.    Among  other  things,  it  is  said : 

Most  of  the  lonns  visited  nere  in  the  townehipB  of  Delhi,  Ca 
Bfthart,  Stanford  and  Harperafield,  D«law*re  eoant)'.  During  the 
and  fall  of  1912,  complete  records  were  obtaiued  fiom  210  fums.  1 
farms  were  revisited  in  1913,  but  since  1912  was  an  unfavorabla 
dflirymen,  many  of  them  had  become  discDOTaged.  There  wre  21  mi 
par  OBmt,  of  th€  total  numbar  vitited,  laltc  ha4  tUher  elMngei  fmrmi 
out  of  the  dairy  bu»in«m,  or  hod  done  both.  (The  it^tca  we  inMFt« 
Committee,)  The  remainiiig  174  farms  furnished  complete  records  tl 
year,  and  therefore  the  records  from  the  same  174  farms  were  u 
ycAfs. 


Table  I.    Grain 


Kind 

Ear  corn 

OatB 

UatB  and  barley 
Buckwheat.  .  .  . 


Quantity 
(tona)   . 

0.4 
61. S 

Average 
value 
per  ton 
«12  60 
33   IB 

18.8 

34  70 

18.0 


«31   12 


Oram  Bought  and  Fed 

In   1912  the  dairymen  on  tlie«e  farms  bought  98.3  per  cent,  of  tt 

fed  to  cattle.     Tlie  average  cost  of  the  grain  was  $31.27  per  ton.     Th 

quantities  and  value  of  the  different  grains  used  are  given  in  Table  2 

Table  2.     Grain  Bought  and  Fed,  6,308  Cows,  1,078  Heifers,  874  Cal 

ISS  Bulls,  1912 


Kind 

Ajax 

Beet  pulp  

Brewers'  grains   

Com  meal 

Cottonseed  meal 

Gluten   (continental)    ... 

Gluten   (yellow)    

Middlings  (wheat)    

Middlings    (buckwheat)    . 
Molaaaeg  feed   

Quaker  oat  feed 

Wheat  feed    

Cslf  meal  

Salt 

Wheat  bran 

Hominy 

Hammond  dairy  

Housten  dairy 

Husted  feed  

3  D'a  

Corn  and  oats  

Oats 

Ground  corn  

Alfalfa  meal   

Kinds  not  itemized 


Average 

Quantity 

(tons) 

per  ton 

36,0 

»32  97 

is3.e 

27  «a 

83.8 

30  08 

129.1 

31  79 

1,040.2 

33  28 

255.2 

33  62 

1,136,1 

32  64 

10.0 

30  00 

10.0 

29  00 

742.1 

27  63 

12.6 

36  43 

17.0 

26  94 

742 -B 

31  31 

6.1 

66  27 

43.0 

12  00 

20  74 

274.3 

31  79 

30  00 

6.0 

32  00 

26  00 

6.0 

33  00 

32  00 

10-0 

30  70 

6.0 

30  00 

OB 

30  00 

303,2 

30  66 

$31  27 


Forage  {Except  SiUtge)  Raited  and  Bought 
More  than  B9  per  cent,  of  the  forage  that  was  fed  was  produced 
farm.    The  kinds,  quantities  and  values  of  the  forage  nused  and  boi 
given  in  Tables  3  and  4: 


SI 
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In  order  tliat  the  li^i'  charges  might  not  be  ooiuidered  eKC«si 
labor  was  charged  at  fifteen  cents  and  horu  labor  at  twelve  cents 
iTiere  were  no  records  avnilable  to  show  how  much  women  and  cl 
I'OBt.     In  this  invest igatior,  women  and  child  labor  was  valued   at 

The  average  time   required  to  care  for  a  cow  and  the  accompany 
'  in  1912  was  158  human  houra  and  two  horse  hours. 

Tlie  cost  of  hauling  the  millc  in  question  was  $31,333.     Onlv  the  ci 
iieceG>iarj  buildings  fur  sheltering  the  cattle  were  charged  to  the  dair 
•',     '  Coat  of  Cattle 

,',  Giving  to  inclBciency  and  death,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  changing 

■''    '  in  a  dairy  lierd.     The  aniiuaU  that  die  are  almost  a  total   loss,   i 

cows  sold  for  beef  are  disposed  of  at  a  sacriQce. 
,  I  In  herds  where  cows  are  fed  large  quantities  of  concentrat«d   i 

loss  from  depreciation  becomes  an  important  factor  in  the  cost  of  i 
duction. 
,'j  During  the  year  1911-12  there  were  1,Z22  cows  sold  from  these  fi 

*  128  cows  that  died.     At  tlie  end  of  the  year  there  were  on  the  faxma 

Itns  than  at  the  beginning.  {The  rest  of  the  los»  t>e*ng  made  up 
grouing  young  stoelc.)  Iliis  would  mean  to  maintain  the  same  n 
lows  througliout  the  year  would  necessitate  changing  1,470  cows.  Si 
w«'Q  on  an  average  5,308  cows,  this  would  indicate  that  the  average 
tive  life  of  a  dairy  cow  wns  3.6  years. 
1  ■  In  order  to  lietprmine  stock  depreciation  in  another  way,  each  fai 

I  ■'  askeil  to  give  his  estimate  of  the  average  time  that  a  cow  remAuu 

i  duiy.     The  average  of  these  1T4  estimates  waa  6.9  years.     This  ia 

A  more  reliable  figure,  an  results  obtained  for  an^  one  year  are  infiu 
'  I  the-  conditions  prevailing  during  the  year,  while  estimates  of  this  lu 

1 '  baaed  mi  the  experience  of  many  years. 

'  The  cattle  costs  were  therefore  decreased  in  inventory,  plus  interest 

I  age  investment.     In  caae  thei%  was  an  iacrease  in  iAV«ntory,  thAi  una 
.;  ttubtracted  from  the  interest  cost.     Un  these  farms  there  was  a  gain 

of  47,22ti,  as  Bho«'n  in  the  fullowing  taJjle: 

Tablk  12.     tlost  of   Cattle,   5,306   Cows,    1,078   Heifers,  S74  Calves 
'  Bulls.  1912. 

I I  Total  value  of  cattle  August  1,  1912 «262,3i>0 

1   1 1  8»te«  during  year    S^.S?  1 

i  '■ ,  Total 

1     ;  Total  value  of  cattle  August  1,  1011 $259,804 

1   .  i  Purchases  during  year   27,231 

Total 

Difference  {increase)    

Average  investment  in  cattle,  3261,097. 

Invest  on  $2B1,O07  at  G  per  cent «I3,0o6 

Deducting  gain  on  cattle  from  interest 7,720 

Net  cost  


SUMUABY   OF   THE  COSTS   OF    PSOOUCtNO    MiLK,    I0I2 

A  sumniarr  of  the  coats  of  producing  milk  id  1912  ia  given  in  Tabic 
Table   IT.     Stimmflrj-  of  CoBtn  ot   Producing  Milk,   1912,  6,30S   Cow 
lleifoi's,  ST4  Calves  end  IS8  Bulla. 

Coat  per 
Percent         cow  and 
of  accom-       C 

total  panning    IIK 

Total  cost  stock         c 

Gross  coBtB : 

Feed  and  bedding   9437,951  69.4  $82  60 

Labor 119,191  18,9  22  46 

Hauling  milk    31,336  S.O  5  90 

Buildings 23,162  4.6  5  31 

Cattle 5.329  0.8  1  00 

Dairy  e<iuipincnt   2.582  0.4  4» 

Miscellaneoua  coats  6,299  1.0  1   10 

Total »e30,852  100.0  $116  84 

Returns: 
Returns,  excliuling  milk  sold.  59,622         11  21 

Net  cost  ot  242,830  hun- 
dred weight  of  milk.  . .      «571,330         «10T  63 

The  feed  and  bedding  cost  was  $82.50  per  cow,  or  69.4  per  cent,  of  t 
cost.  The  labor  cost  per  con-,  not  including  milk  hauling,  was  $22.4. 
waa  18. S  per  cent,  ot  all  the  costs.  If  hauling  milk  had  been  include 
labor,  the  labor  coat  would  have  been  $28.35  per  cow.  The  cost  of 
interest  and  depreciation  on  cattle,  cost  of  dair}-  equipment  and  miace 
expenses  amounted  to  $7.99  per  cow.  The  total  cost  of  keeping  a 
Delaware  county  was  8118.64.  The  returns  from  products  other  th 
sold  amounted  to  $107.63  per  cow.  The  net  coat  of  producing  100  pc 
milk  during  1012  was  $2.35,  or  a  little  over  Ave  cents  a  quart  The 
of  producing  one  pound  of  butter-fat  was  51  cents.  The  average  price 
for  this  milk  was  $1.05  per  hundredweight. 

Owing  to  the  high  prices  for  grain  and  the  general  searcit;  of  hay, 
of  producing  milk  was  greater  far  the  year  from  August  1,  1011,  to  . 
1912,  than  it  would  have  been  under  normal  conditions.  For  fear  1 
results  obtained  that  year  might  lead  to  a  wrong  conclusion,  it  was 
desirable  to  have  additional  data.  With  this  in  view,  the  some  fan 
viuted  the  following  year  and  similar  records  were  taken  of  the  dai 
ness.  The  farms  and  the  management  were  the  aame,  but  the  price 
had  advanced  eleven  cents  per  hundredweight.  In  general,  the  coi 
much  the  same;  the  greatest  difference  was  found  in  the  price  of  the  fi 
in  the  quantities  of  feeds  used.  The  total  value  of  the  grain  raised 
during  the  period  1912-13  waa  $2,353,  having  an  average  value  of  $3 
ton.  The  grain  Iraught  and  fed  had  a  total  value  of  $169,882,  or  an 
value  of  $28.57  per  ton.  The  forage,  except  silage,  raised  and  fe< 
total  value  of  $169,993,  or  an  average  value  of  $15.42  per  ton.  Th. 
bought  was  valued  at  $1,556,  or  an  average  of  $13.67  per  toD.  Thi 
4,166.2  tons  of  silage  fed,  valued  at  $5  per  ton,  amounting  to  the 


■add  forwif  that  wns  raitrd  on  the  farm,     for  thi»  Aoy  <Mtd  fomgt, 
paid  E8  pw  «"'.  of  •(»  /artn  ooIuB. 

Rt*iii(8  /or  1013 

Iti  1013,  dnJr;  conditions  were  more  faTomble.  Gmub  and  fore 
-eheftper  and  milk  brought  a  better  prioe.  This  year,  52  herd*,  or  30 
nhowed  eouie  praflt.  Under  thctr  faoorable  oondifunw,  the  average 
kept  at  a  loss  of  $I2.5Q, 

If  the  ooua  paid  full  value  fnr  tlieir  fi'ud,  there  would  remain  but 
per  hour  to  pay  for  tlie  Inlor.  In  order  to  show  a  profit,  either  feed 
tnust  be  rharged  below  iU  value. 

It  ia  posBilile  for  pcrnoiis  In  live  ivhcn  lliej-  sell  hay  to  cowe  at 
figure  than  its  fsrin  value,  or  nhen  they  work  for  lower  -wages  than 
per  hour,  or  when  they  areept  a  to\ver  rate  of  interest  than  6  per  ce 
d«iT7Bi«i  in  Delaware  county  are  doing  one  or  more  of  those  things. 

The  m<ine\  made  in  growing;  hay  iind  fora-;e  helps  to  balance  the  loi 
dairy  industry.  There  is  also  a  savin);  in  that  these  men  pay  out  Tf 
money  to  hired  help,  as  dairying  in  this  county  is  a  fsmily  enterprise 

One  hundred  Hnd  live  of  the  fnrnig  in  question  used  woman  labor. 
uiied  cliild  liUjur.  TJiirt.v- three  used  both  woman  and  child  labor.  Tw 
used  man  labor  only.  KiUier  women  or  children,  and  in  some  oan 
helped  with  tlii'  dnirj'  work  on  85, C  per  cent,  of  the  farms  in  Delaware 

The  rates  charged  for  labor  were  16  cents  per  hour  for  man  tinu 
eeuts  per  hour  for  child  or  woman  labor.  Whsn  two  or  more  tnei 
^he  family  work,  it  k  possible  lo  live  on  a  farm  and  receive  lower  w^ 

Ninety-four  per  eeiit.  of  these  farina  arc  ol)erated  by  owners.  Ever 
a  high  percentage  of  these  farms  are  mortgaged,  {56  per  cent,  of  tt 
hi  the  county  operated  by  owners  are  mortgaged)  the  owners  do  not 
pay  interest  on  the  total  investment  and  in  many  instances  the  far 
not  pay  any  inleresl.  Owing  to  these  conditions,  the  average  farmer  I 
ivtg  hard  himself  and  by  getting  unpaid  help  from  his  wife  and  chi 
nble  to  live  on  the  land.  It  is  believed  that  the  methods  used  by  these 
are  as  good  as  those  used  by  the  average  farmer  in  the  State. 

These  cow>i  are  producing  125  pounds  more  milk  than  the  averng 
State.    The  average  test  of  the  milk  was  1,6  per  cent,  above  the  legal  s 

When  the  average  dairyman  that  gives  better  than  the  average  in  bo 
IHy  and  quality  of  milk  Iokps  from  fl3  to  $32  per  cow,  there  is  sc 
wrong.    It  i»  f)elicvcd  that  the  fnrniei'  does  not  receive  enongli  for  his 

It'tiillinfi  Decrtiage  tn  Cowa 

In  1011,  there  were  5.251  cows  on  these  174  farms.  In  1912,  tlv 
5,131  cows  on  the  same  farms,  and  in  1913,  the  number  hnd  been  re< 
4,!)24. 

It  was  foimd  tlint  prodnetion  increased  as  the  value  of  the  feed 
-creased,  the  highest  produetion  beinjt  in  the  herds  that  used  the 
value  of  feed.  While  there  wan  increased  production  with  each  incre 
vestment  in  feed,  the  value  of  the  increase  was  not  cnon^  to  -pay  tor 
•of  'the  feed.  The  cheapest  ai><it  of  production  and  consequently  the 
fTofitf  were  found  in  the  herd*  that  utilised  pasture.    T^e  more  exper 


the  Mil  Bin  of  proOt  Onl.v  one  ni>n  in  %\\- 
Mvr  $S6  nnrth  of  wiiit«T  f«ed  prodiMed  nilk  for  aa  little  an 
ids.  The  eo»t  of  producing  milk  wai  lesa  Bad  the  proHl  of 
■tcT  in  tke  herds  in  which  the  t^st  of  the  milk  nag  low.  Milt 
mit.  of  bottBT-fat,  or  lew*,  cort  fl.90  per  hundredwcitihl  to 
Ik  testing  4.9  per  cent,  of  butter-fHt  or  more  cofI  *2.I9  per 
Since  tbe  milk  was  uauallj  sold  im  a  butter-fat  UawH.  the 
.  high  in  bntt«r-fat  brought  more  inrjncj'  than  the  milk  that 
t  did  not  eoBurand  enough  more  to  make  up  for  the  increniwri 
he  average  production  per  cow  was  4,fl44  pounds;  in  I!)13.  the 
ion  waa  4.695  pounda.  There  nas  19  lieTds  in  nhioh  tbr 
ion  was  3.600  pounds  or  (pss,  anil  0  herds  in  which  the  prn- 
r  6,600  pounds.  Tn  1912,  in  the  lierrls  wliorc  the  avcr.i^c  pm- 
VB  poundH,  the  ca»t  per  hundredweight  tor  thi'  milk  wii.s  ^.1.1'J, 
r  cow  wai  $46.  In  the  herds  with  an  nverajic  proiluetion  of 
r  cow,  the  loss  nan  C-tl. 

produce  milk  at  a  proHt,  it  required  an  avera^ie  produetion  of 
er  cow.  Under  average  Delaware  eonntv  conditions  a  row 
from  6,000  to  7,000  pounds  of  milk  in  order  to  show  n  piclit. 

rniluction  rosis  from  Other  Slatrt 

re.  Experiment  Stnlion  hiilletin  pivini;  resnUs  of  the  I.ynde 
Aanociation  gives  the  cost  of  producing  100  pounds  of  milk  ;i( 

Experiment  SUtimt  hullelin  145  jrives  complete  flgurei  in 
kinds  and  values  of  the  teed  used  and  the  amount  of  milk 
s  stetion  herd  for  fltieen  yearn.  Tlte  post  of  produrins:  100 
Fm  eaws  that  averafie  n  production  of  n.OM  pounds  wan  K2.4-2. 

The  eost  of  producing  milk  for  five  yearn  in  the  herd  i>f  thf 
ricuHural  Experiment  Station,  as  given  in  bullHin  73  of  that 
B  followB:  "The  avsrage  prodnctiou  per  cow  was  6,379  jionndH 
r   100  pounds  was  92.12." 

The  1909  report  of  the  Expej-inient  Station  tfiven  the  ciist  of 
lounds  o(  milk  from  emvs  with  an  avernge  production  of  8.5KI 


Chemc-vr    Cow    Testlm;     AwHori.xTiox     Fioiuks. 

TiEBEF.  Ye.ah  Averaoes,  1011-13 
ere  of  the  Xortheni  Clieiniiiij^  Cow  Tcstiiic;  Arwocia- 
whom  are  valloy  farniera,  reccivod  durin;;  the  jjcrioil 
le  following  table  an  average  prioe  of  3,C  rents  per 
lir  milk.  In  making  this  table,  bay  was  valued  ar 
ensilage  at  $4  per  ton:  pasturage  at  $1.20  per  nioiitb, 
actual  cost. 


F««d  and  Prodiiction  Btoorda 
Averkges  of  reoorda  from  278  cows  from  the  book*  of  the  Northe 
mung  Cow  Teiting  Aasoctation. 

Pounds  of  Founds  of  Avei 

Yield  per  cow,  pounds             No.  of  cows             milk  butter  UX    pe 

4.000  or  less 16                 3,467  140 

4.001  to  5,000 28                4,005  155 

6.001  to  6,000 38                6,439  218 

S,001   to  7,000 64                6,659  249 

7,001   to  8,000 67                7,493  266 

8,001   to  9,000 34                8,563  297 

Over  0,000  31                9,830  330 


Yield  per  cow.  pounds 

Value  of 
milk 

Cost  of 
roughage 
•31 
S4 
3S 
34 
34 
36 
34 

Cortof 

♦la 

18 

21 
24 
28 
33 
37 

Coitof 
f«ed 

5,001   to  6,000 

08 

56 

7,001   to  8.000 

129 

82 

Over  9,000   

171 

71 

It  should  be  borne  In  mind  that  the  above  table  is  intended  only 
the  vnlue  of  tnilk  above  feed  coBts.  The  feeds  themselves  Are  placed  s 
low  figure.  If  we  deduct  from  these  net  returns  the  cost  of  shelter, 
depreciation  on  cattle,  cost  of  diiiry  equipment  and  miscellaneous  e 
it  is  evident  that  but  a  verj'  small  labor  and  capital  retorn  will  re 
tlie  caae  of  the  cow  with  the  BYerage  production.  A  survey  by  tl 
Bureau  of  Chemung  county,  comprising  237  hill  farms  with  eix  or  mo 
shows  average  receipts  per  cow  as  follows:  On  110  farms,  $37  per 
farms,  $62  per  cow;  46  farms,  $87  per  cow;  16  farms,  |119  per  Co 
valley  farms  in  the  same  county,  with  six  or  more  cows  showed  the  fi 
gross  returns:  15  farms,  $42  per  cow;  21  farms,  $63  per  cow;  87  fai 
per  eowi  32  farms,  $118  per  cow. 

AQBICULTUa.VL    ScHOOL    EXPERIENCE 

The  New  York  State  School  of  Agriculture  at  St.  La 
I'liiveraity,  with  au  accurate  system  of  bookkeeping  on  it 
mercial  farm  with  a  herd  averaging  over  7,000  pounds  o 
per  cow  and  crediting  the  calves  and  manure  at  high  vahi 
ceeded  in  practically  balancing  its  debit  and  credit  ftccoi 
shown  by  the  following  statement : 

The  following  table  speaks  for  itself.  Tlie  monthly  aales  with  lbs. 
and  price  per  Ih.  are  recorded  nr<J  a'so  al'.  Ibe  ivpcnses  incident  to  t 
ing,  maintainiag  and  caring  ftir  a  herd  of  cows.  Ihe  values  for  TalW 
prices  received  from  wtuol  sales. 
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COST  OF  PRODUCING  MILK 

HolatetM  ud  AyrthiTM.    FIbmI  Year,  June  lit,  ISU,  to 
May  Slit,  1912. 
Bcrd,  Dr. 

1  »t   »T.OO fU7  M 

- 10  00 

coat 12«  92 

>n>  &t  $6 493  BO 

at  *15 159  37 

t$5 55  00 

;  milk  and  car«  of  conra 530  51 

ona 4fi2  27 

30  00 

penae 12  94 

d 100  00 

60  00 

tvoeat 72  00 

$2^14  91 

Herd,  Cr. 

J7  Iba.  milk  at  fl 1109  37 

;o  lbs.  milk  at  »1.10 190  11 

27   Iba.  milk  at  $1.30 203  74 

16  Ibi.  milk  at  $1.35 169  81 

Iba.  milk  at  »1.60 167  38 

3  IbB.  milk  at  ll-SO 1S3  59 

i  Iba.  milk  at  »1.B0 156  69 

)  H>a.  milk  at  IIJO 101   10 

!  Ifca.  milk  at  $2.00 60  92 

10   Iba.   milk   at  H.eO 161  76 

39  lbs.  milk  at  $1.39!^ 224  91 

18  Ibe.  milk  at  tl.39j^ 2S0  19 

aold 26  3B 

220  00 

•2,241   63 

lunds  milk 143.206  lb«.  65,991  qta. 

pounds  milk  p«T  conr 7,160  lbs. 

price  per  cwt »1 .  3997  .  03037  per  qt 

milk  p«r  cwt 1.6466  .0336     p«r  qt 

luctioD  of  this  herd  ^vas  brought  down  to  an  averngo 
nds,  the  accotint  wonld  have  shown  a  loss  of  over 
[l^ommittee  n-ould  also  call  attention  to  the  item  of 
of  herd,  $100,  contained  in  this  statement  which  is 
arbitrary  bookkeeping  entr^ ;  also  the  item  of  mis- 
jense,  $12.31.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  agri- 
1  has  at  its  service  a  compotent  veterinarian  and  mis- 
ry  equipment,  the  cost  and  expense  of  which  perh;ii>8 
enter  into  this  account.  Some  of  the  cows  in  tliis 
e  from  8,000  to  10,000  pounds  of  milk  each.     It 
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eeems  doubtful  that  $100  per  year  U  an  ade<iuate  allo\ 
depreciation  of  such  a  herd  through  a  period  of  five  ye: 
average  return  for  milk  from  this  herd  ia  something  over 
cow.  In  considering  this  return,  it  must  be  heme  in  mini 
average  return  is  fairlj  reflected  by  the  evidence  ivhi 
tiat  the  average  returns  from  38  Cattaraugus  county 
1915  were  as  follows :  13  farmg  showed  average  retum, 
q£  $47;  15  farms  showed  average  return,  per  cow,  o£ 
farms  showed  average  return,  per  cow,  of  $93,  as  show 
following  table : 

EFm^rs  or  Milk  Receiptb  peb  Cow  on  Labor  I^cdue 

(38  Cattaraugug  Farms  with  Six  or  More  Cows.) 
Sfilk  receipts,  per  cow  No.  of     Total  No 

Range  Average  cows      of  acres 

Utdec  $55  «47  16  200 

IB6  to  $75   64  18  215 


No>  faoBB 

with  lahor  Gi&in  puc< 
ineoiocB    chasad  pw 
Range  No.  farm*    over  tU30        farm 

Under  S55    IS  1  »e72 

«5  to  $75   IS  5  334 

0»er  $75   lO  7  439 


The  coats  of  the  agricultural  school  may  also  be  s 
onced  by  the  fa£t  that  production  ranged  from  1S,000  p 
milk  for  the  month  of  May  to  9,800  pounds  in  Oetohe 
3,046  pounds  in  February, 

A  Study  or  Fked  and  Lajboe  Costs  per  Cow 

Dr.  Carl  W,  Larson  of  ColuroWa  University  has  made 
study  into  the  economic  factors  controlling  the  cost  of 
labor  per  oow,  per  annum,  which  haa  been  published  by  th 
hit  University  Press,  and  which  Dr.  Larson  has  kindly 
the  disposal  of  the  Committee.  The  purpose  of  the  stt 
ascertain  what  it  costs  to  produce  milk  under  present  pi 
conditions  and  the  author  has  arailed  himself  of  «H  sur 
investigations    stt    liRuct   to   dsttt   and   appliod   to   th«n 
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ndy.  His  eoncliisioiis,  l)a0cd  ii|«m  the  veiir-miiiMJ 
flow: 

hmf  «t  SQ  centa  pw  100  lbs. tIS  4* 

ailaip  at  IS  ceuti  per  100  lbs 10-  M 

corn  at  tl  per  100  Ibi. 13  StI 

diatiller'B  grains  at  »1.50  per  IflO  lb* 13  541 

tipan  «t  »1.05  per  100  lbs fr  «• 

OBti  aX  »1.10  per  ISO  H* •  M 

Kin  at  $5 S  U» 

(  feed  per  year #13  2> 

es  axe  a^Uiued  fur  a  liciil  of  Giieniite^'  eows  wliieb 
1  pounds  in  weight,  that  give  on  an  average  8,r)(M> 
Ik  per  year,  and  that  the  milk  rontnins  5  per  cent  of 

I  supply  the  requisite  amount  of  proteins  and  energy- 
hIs.     iVnd  it  should  aJso  be  stated  tliat  the  tigurea 

II  to  illustrate  the  formula  deduced  for  determiuiug 
itifies  required,  but  in  that  view  they  are  itiiportant. 

before  this  Committee  would  show  that  during  the 
■ain  foods  commanded  a  higher  price  than  the  price 

Dr.  Larson.  Under  the  conditions  that  prevail  on 
dairy  fanii,  silage  foods  cannot  he  produced  in  the 
York  at  15  cents  per  100  lljs.,  as  the  evidence  It^ore 
»  abundantly  shows.  On  the  labor  item,  l>r.  Larson 
■ollows: 

■bar  required  tn  care  lor  a  cow  a  year  in  Riven  by  variou* 
oDowa:  Truman  (Cramectiout  Experinnnt  Station),  n3.0*; 
[erM7  BziRriiiiNt  Statioo),  one  man  fer  twelve  cons  at  tl.lHM 
per  cMnr,  per  ;e«r.    RaiuunuBBeii   (New  Hiunp«bir«  Eip«ri«e«t 

I  dairy  fanna,  eacli  man  takes  care  of  fifteen  cows,  or  996  per 

tobertaoD  (New  York  Kiperiment  Station),  estimate  tiie  ooat 
iw,  per  jear;  or  1S4.S  hours  a  year,  or  2S.4  minutes  per  cow 

lelanara  County  Bulletin)   states  tbat  on  dniries  studied,  l.'>& 

vere  required  to  care  for  each  cow  and  accompanying  gtook  i» 

lesa,  and  lOT  houTB  in  herds  of  more  than  40  cows.  The  coat 

year. 

Ford  state  the  average  cost  of  labor  on  certain  lliseutiri  farms 

y«*r,  par  cow. 

imn  conclndei  that  in  well-managed  dairies  150  honn  Mre- 

•r,  per  eow,  aad  tb«t  in  a  attidy  of  labor  cost  it  ia  nowiaiy 

nd  of  milk  being  produced  and  adds,  "to  inrirnse  the  score  at 
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the  dairy  from  42  to  approximatelj  70  pointi,  Oten  may  be  in 
dairies  an  added  expenae  of  G  c«ntg  per  cow,  per  daj,  for  labor." 

Dr.  Larson  eoncludcs,  "  It  is  therefore  &  fair  and  practical  procet 
culate  the  cost  of  latior  on  a  basis  of  20  cows  per  man,  or  to  precalc 
cost  bf  dividing  the  cost  of  one  dairyman  per  year  by  20  to  get  t 
cow.  At  a  price  of  $4S  per  month  without  board,  the  cost  per  i 
There  are  not  available  any  accurate  records  covering  long  per 
actual  time  records  show  a  decresse  in  cost  due  to  the  use 
machines." 

Cost  of  Building 

The  cost  per  cow  for  a  bam  varies  in  good  dairies  from  $25  < 
more,  per  head.  A  60  cow  bam  of  modem  construction  can  be  buil 
980  per  head.  This  is  for  a  good  barn  with  proper  ventilation  i 
modem  sanitary  arrangement  for  a  specialized  dairy  capable  of  r 
requirements  for  the  production  of  a  high  grade  of  milk.  A  sumn 
cost  of  building  under  these  conditions  would  be  as  follows: 

Interest  *80  at  5  per  cent 

Insurance  $80  at  3  per  cent 

Taxes  940  at  2  per  cent 

Depreciation  $80  at  4  per  cent 

Total  unit  cost  of  housing 

The  Coat  of  Cattle 

To  build  up  permanent  dairiea,  it  is  neceBsary  to  raise  the  cows 
if  the  high -producing  healthy  herd  is  to  be  maintained.  With  the 
able,  we  Qnd  the  feed  cost  to  raise  a  heifer  to  two  years  of  agt 
which  varies  with  conditions.  They  are  ueed  in  order  that  the 
of  prices  may  carry  throughout  the  study.  The  labor  cost  for 
would  be  J9.45  per  head.  The  other  expensea,  including  interest 
equipment,  bedding,  loss  by  death,  and  miscellaneous  expense,  amouii 
for  the  two  years.  This  makes  the  total  cost  of  raising  the  heifen 
feed,  labor  and  overhead,  CT3.63.  These  are  the  figure»  of  Messi 
and  Cooper  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  A  ci 
for  manure  for  the  two  years,  makes  the  net  cost  for  a  two-yeai 
905.63.  Mr.  Truman  figured  the  total  cost  of  a  two-year-old  hi 
970,  but  he  added  94  as  the  initial  value  of  the  animal,  while  Lin 
necticut  Experiment  Station)  found  the  cost  under  conditions  of  i 
of  feeds  and  with  an  initial  charge  of  94,  to  be  $74.24. 

That  the  heifer  coming  into  tlie  herd  at  a  coat  of  $SS,  it  mu 
determined  Iiow  long  she  will  likely  be  in  the  herd  as  a  profltab 
of  milk,  and  how  much  she  will  be  worth  at  the  end  of  her  perioi 
ableness  as  a  milk  producer.  The  amount  of  depreciation  per  ye 
pend  upon  the  number  of  years  the  cow  is  profitable  and  is  tlu 
between  the  cost  of  the  cow  at  entry  into  the  Iierd  and  her  sale  pr 
*  *  *  On  the  average,  the  ectmomic  life  of  a  dairy  cow  is  mi 
than  is  generally  believed  and  is  a  targe  item  of  expense,  especially 
cost  animals  are  kept.  The  average  life,  according  to  Hasamussei 
six  years.  In  herds  in  Delaware  county,  changes  in  cows  indicatei 
age  productive  life  was  only   3.6  years,  while  the  opinions  of    1' 


i  years.  Studiei  in  fftrm  nikiiageiiitnt  bj  the  United  St«tM 
^culture  Bhowed  ttut  the  dftliy  cows  of  Cheater  county, 
ained  in  a  herd  4.34  yean,  while  Id  Lenawee  county,  Uichl- 
ed  4JS2  years.  A  study  of  S2  Cow-TeatinK  Associatiau 
the  ag«a  of  13,856  cows  tihowH  an  average  eroDomic  life  of 
>r.  Larson  concludes,  "This  furnixhos  a  figure  which  should 
e  expected,  and  if  the  cent  of  rows  is  coniputrd  on  the  basis 
hich  replaeea  them  every  Ave  years,  the  herd  will  be  main- 

anal  coat  of  oows  ia,  therefore,  as  follows: 

M  00 

3  per  cent 31 

[  per  rent eS 

per  cent 3  2S 

r  cow,  per  jear $0  21 


Cost  of  BFDniNa 

me  studies,  and  in  tbe  name  manner  Dr.  Larson 
>9t  of  bedding  at  $3.25  i>er  cow,  per  vear;  cost  of 
year;  miscellaneous  expenaea,  as  follows: 

II  00 

78 

1  00 

1  00 

«  and  tester    Z  60 

tportatioD  18  00 

ineous  expense    (24  25 

Value  of  Calves  and  ifA-NURB 

iraon  concludes  $3  per  year  for  eacb  cow  in  the 
■edit  for  the  calf.  Under  conditions  where  cows  are 
with  concentrated  feeds  and  where  the  manure  is 
for,  a  cow  of  1,000  pounds  weight  will  furnish  $20 
fertility  per  year.  The  practice  in  England,  which 
1,  law  affecting  landlord  and  tenant,  gives  a  tenant 
lanure  resulting  from  purchased  feeds  to  stock  on 
eeKjuarters  of  the  total  value  of  the  phosphoric  acid 
the  feed  allowed  for  all  unused  manure.  A  credit 
of  the  total  value  of  nitrogen  is  allowed  when  the 
pasture,  and  <mly  50  per  cent  when  it  is  fed  in  the 
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tarnyni'tl.  When  one  crop  has  been^own  after  appllca' 
manure,  a  oreilit  of  ose^uilf  the  abeve  JUHOuotB  ia-aJlonx 
■are  tables  in  the  Englifih  publications  referred  to  above 
ainontits  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  voidec 
various  grains  fed  to  dairy  cows.  Given  the  quantitii 
-  couBiuned  and  the  prices  for  the  elementfi  needed  on  m 
farm,  the  real  value  of  manure  under  particular  eonditi< 
and  feeding  ean  be  definitely  ascertained. 

APPLICATION  AND  USE  OF  FORMULA 
Th«  costs  and  credits  incident  to  milk  production  may  aow  be 
Vuiei  tiie  conditions  stated  for  each  item  whicb  iocludm  the  pa 
and  kind  of  cow  producing  S,600  pounds  of  4  per  cent  milk,  w 
stated  prices,  with  a  system  of  manageinent  given,  and  with  i 
well  equipped  for  the  production  of  high-grade  milk,  cost  recorc 
t]ie  fallowing  as   actual  costs  in   the  production   of  milk: 

Feed $76 

Labor 27 

Buildings i 

Cattle ( 

Bedding 3 

Sire a 

Miscellaneous  expenses 24 

Total 

Credits: 

Calves S3 

Manure 20 

Net  cost  per  com,  per  jenr 

The  average  standard  of  production  of  these  cows  is  assum 
pounds  per  year,  which  was  also  the  a\'er(ige  production  of  the  Q 
'•OWB  Qsed  in  the  Wisconsin  test,  on  vrhich  the  data  in  this  stud; 
figuring  .2.15  pomufa  to  the  qwtrt,  the  production  is  3,441  quart 
cost  of  production  per  quart  is  about  3^  cants. 

Prices  Paid 
The  Sheffield  Farms,  Slaw  ton -Decker  Oompan;  of  New  York, 
aonnced  its  price  schedule  for  milk  as  fdllaws: 
1015 

April 91 

M«y 1 

July.'  .'.,..! '.'.'.'.'..'...'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. '...'.     1 

Augu«t J 

September 1 

•  Note  by  Comjuttee. —  These  prices  were  probably  for  4.5  milk 
tndednctions  of  three  cents  per  point  below  4.6. 
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1916 

-April $1  70 

Mifc-y 1  40 

June 1  40 

July 1  60 

J^e^k^t 1  75 

Septflmber 1  80 


It  should  be  further  pointed  out  that  the  price  for  feeds  in  the  foregoing 
tables  are  somewhat  lower  than  prevail  at  the  present  time.  At  prevailing 
prices  for  feed  (March,  1916),  the  costs  would  be  increased  to  $90.49,  and 
the  total  cost  to  $143.36,  and  the  profit  per  cow  may  be  determined  as  follows : 


price  of  .8,S00  lbs.  of  milk $170  00 

Cost  of  production  of  8,500  lbs.  milk 142  95 

"Profit  per  cow   $27  05 


*  •  *  For  the  standard  herein,  however,  unusually  high  producing  cows 
were  selected.  The  average  production  of  the  cows  of  the  United  States 
is  only  'ffbocit  8^600  ixninds.  Animals  of  this  sort  present  a  very  diflferent 
•ntlook  to  the  business.  We  may  assume  that  cows  of  this  standard  are 
to  supply  milk  to  the  same  market.  By  referring  to  the  preceding 
%  we  'find  the  food  for  maintenanee  would  be  the  sivme  and  for  3,000 
of  mttic  is  as  follows: 


IMO  ^omids  of  hay  at  «0  esais  per  100  lbs $13  44 

7,000  pounds  of  silage  at  15  cents  per  100  lbs 10  50 

iBD  -pcninds  of  ecm  at  "^  per  100  lbs 4  50 

30O  yownds  of  disiiller's  .grains  at  $1.50 4  50 

30O  pounds  of  bran  at  $1.50  per  100  lbs 3  15 

90O  povBds  of  oflEts  at  f^l.lO  per  160  lbs 3  30 

Pastare  for  season  at  $5 5  00 

Total  cost  of  feed  for  the  year $44  30 


This  maukd  be  a  cation  4td«quate  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  animal. 

The  ooet  for  feed,  thersloie,  would  be  $30.90  less  per  year.  The  cost  of 
labor,  buildings,  bedding,  and  mi^ellaneous  expenses  would  be  the  same, 
wlfie  the  cost  of  sires  and  cows  would  be  decreased  only  by  the  initial  cost 
vf  flK  krtter,  •which  <woiM  snly  deoroase  the  cost  per  unit  cow  by  a  few  cents. 
The  sow  would  sost  as  ramch  io  raise,  but  if  purchased,  oould  be  obtained  for 
loirer  price.  The  total  annual  cost  then  to  keep  cows  of  this  kind  would 
be  $97^.  The  milk  at  $2  per  hundred  pounds  would  bring  $60,  which  would 
Bialie  a  ^oss  (of  ^$87.36  "per  eow,  "per  year.  This  is  what  may  be  expeoted  at 
present  prices  of  feed  and  labor  from  cows  that  produce  no  more  than  the 
average  oow  of  the  TTnitad  Mates,  when  a  dairyman  attempts  to  produce 
Milk  of  good  grade  in  good  bams,  using  full  grain  rations  and  producing  year- 

*     *    An  apfdisation  of  the  formula  warrants  the  following 
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1.  Vuder  preaent  prices  of  feed  and  labor,  a  berd 
vil),  ntien  properly  managed,  return  6  per  cent  int 
'ested  in  a  good  plant,  and  an  additional  6  per  cent 
iger,  not  included  in  regnlar  labor  charge, 

(XoTE  BT  Couuittee:  This  is  the  8^00  p 
tioD  is  insigniQcant  in  coniparisoD  with  ti 
tante.) 

2.  The  average  cow  of  the  United  States  does  n 
.0  pay  the  coat  of  production  when  managed  under 
equipped  to  produce  high-grade  milk/ 

(XoTK  BT  Committee;     At  present  price 

3.  Where  the  herd  uses  feeds  that  eannot  be  : 
ly^teni  of  management  ia  used,  and  nhere  the  cowi 
juildinga  and  given  leas  care,  thej  may  pay  the  cos 

4.  Under  some  conditions,  summer  dairying  wc 
ihan  the  all-year  practice. 

5.  It  does  not  pay  to  use  intenuve  methods  or  w 
ow- producing  cows. 

G.     The  value  of  pasture  for  dairy  cowa  has  been 

The  conclusions  of  Professor  Larson  abovi 
IS  complete  and  thorough  an  examination  and 
lata  available  upon  those  subjects  to  this  date 
riie  conclusion  which  is  of  greatest  importat 
lo  the  dairymen  generally  of  this  State  in  thai 
wund  cow,  which,  with  milk  selling  ai  $Z 
vould  maJee  a  loss  of  $37.26  per  cow,  per  yea 
!ver,  as  the  milk  prices  hereinafter  returned 
>eries  of  years  prior  to  1916,  the  average  dai 
nore  than  3  cents  per  quart  .  If,  therefore^  ' 
Sgiires  for  the  cost  of  food,  housing,  iaveetme 
)er  annum  of  $97.26,  and  assume  that  cost  i 
sound  cow,  which  milk  would  have  the  aver 
lundred  weight  that  the  Commereial  Farm  o: 
julture  in  connection  with  St.  Lawrence  TJi 
1012,  to  wit :  $1.40  per  hundredweight,  the  m 
hen  bring  $63,  showing  a  net  loss  of  $34,26 

Whaktos  Valley  Sdbte 

A  survey  of  98  farms  in  Otsego  county  h 
nade  by  the  farm  management  demonstration 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  tho  Si 
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the  aafliaUnce  of  Meean.  Soorille,  Clark  and  Burdg^ 
^d  S.  Barlow,  manager  of  the  Oteego  County  Farm 
3  resulto  of  this  survey  have  been  published  and  it  is 
"  Wharton  Valley  Survey." 

31  in  the  Wharton  Valley  banning  at  the  villa^  of 
1  extending  two  miles  north  of  West  Exeter  in  the 
ter.  The  records  include  practically  nine-teoths  of 
this  area,  along  with  a  few  that  lie  immediately  back 
i  classified  as  hill  farms.  There  is  a  State  road  in 
nnecting  Edmeston  with  West  Winfield.  It  is  an 
id  dairy  section  with  an  abundant  supply  of  milk 
ions,  and  it  is  iu  a  r^on  where  cattle  have  been  long 
'  bred.  Twenty-two  of  the  farms  kept  pure  bred 
e,  of  which  an  average  of  17  on  each  farm  was  regia- 
■eds. 

;e  receipts  per  cow  from  the  sale  of  milk  and  its  prod- 
98  farms  in  1914,  wa3  $82.  The  average  receipt 
t  from  milk,  and  cattle  increase  was  $84.  On  21  of 
B  receipts  per  cow  averaged  $51,  Twenty-two  of  the 
iceipts  per  cow  averaged  $67.  Twenty-nine  of  the 
jipts  per  cow  averaged  $85.  Twenty-six  of  the  farms, 
3ts  per  cow  were  $102. 

Dr.  Larson's  formula  to  the  average  returns  per  cow 
on  Valley  survey,  would  establish  that  each  one  of 
farms  lost  money  upon  their  cows.  In  other  worda, 
Qt  in  making  this  survey  have  assumed  labor  costs  at 
lan  Laiaon  assumes  to  be  sound  political  economy; 
nr%'ey  shows  in  some  cases  a  fair  labor  return.  On 
ms,  the  labor  return  was  less  than  nothing.  Thirty- 
showed  labor  incomes  from  $100  to  $500.  Thirty- 
1  showed  labor  incomes,  according  to  the  coat  units 
501  to  $1,000.  Ten  showed  labor  incomes  oi  $1,000 
'en  showed  labor  incomes  of  $1,500  to  $2,000.  The 
des :  "About  one-half  of  the  men  in  Groups  1  and 
sell  their  farms,  put  the  money  out  at  interest,  and 


Ddtoubsb  County  Survxt 

A  detailed  atudy  was  made  of  a  year's  buainees  of  6 
coimty  farms  in  1911  hy  the  same  organizations  in  o 
with  various  other  agencies,  under  tlie  direction  of  F 
agent  of  the  United  States  Department  oi  Agri 
Poughkeepsie.  From  that  survey  it  appears  that  12 
farms  mad©  labor  incomee  of  $1,000,  or  over.  Twenty 
incomes  of  $400  to  $1,000 ;'  20  made  from  $1  to  $400 
to  make  exp^iaes  and  interest.  The  average  of  all  lab 
was  $544  on  the  66  farms.  On  25  of  these  farms,  t 
per  cattle  unit  from  the  sale  of  milk  averaged  $59. 
the  farms  receipts  per  cattle  unit  from  the  sale  of  mil 
$90.  On  10  of  the  farms,  the  receipts  per  cattle  uni 
Bale  of  milk  averaged  $97,  and  this  survey  concludes 
the  milk  receipts  are  slightly  higher  on  the  exclusively  d 
the  total  receipts  are  $562  less  than  oi'  the  farms  dei 
from  60  to  79  per  cent  of  the  income  from  milk."  1 
of  calculating  labor  income  on  this  survey  is  shown  in 
ing  table : 

Table  6  —  Method  of  Calculmting  Labor  Income. 

Avengee  from  60  Dutcheu  County  Fums,  1914. 

Bto«ipU 

Crop  sales   ' 

Milk  Hales   1 

Other   stock  receipts 

MiacellADeous  receipts   

InereaBs  in  teed  inventory 

Total  reoeiptH  

JbpSMM 

Hired   labor ' 

Eloird  furnished  hired  help 

Family  labor  

Purchased  hay    

Purchaied  teed   

Seeds 

Fertilizer 

Other  expenees    

Total    expenses    

Farm  income  

Capital 

Value  of  farm,  186  acres 

Live-stock - 

Madiioery  and  tools 
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\'m ten 

B eu 

ti    tUfiTi 

ci^tal  at  At*  p«r  eeot |T1S 


sheet  on  these  farms  is  as  follows: 

Table  10  —  Factor  Sheet 
Avcri^  of  66  DucheM  County  Famia,  11)14 
9Mi 

BiMt 

*\<fllb 


on  jear  baais,  iDcluding  operator. . 
[  of  work  horae* 

Cow  Prodvotitm 

rodneta  sold,  per  cow 

ittle  unit 

Crop  Yield* 
11  grain 


acre  of  hay 1 

yield 100 

Bottrve*  of  Inoomt 

' W67 

irodncte 1J160 

ecdptB 887 

eceipta. ISl 

il  receipt!  derived  from  milk  and  ita  products .57 


Iat  kitKA,  Jkffekson  Codnty  Farm  Bureau  Suhvey 
overed  in  this  survey  includes  nearly  every  farm  on 

from  a  point  about  one  mile  west  of  the  village  of 
m  the  town  line  of  Cape  Vincent  in  the  Fox  Creek 
from  the  shore  of  Chaumont  Bay  to  a  line  running 
i  one-half  milee  north  and  parallel  to  the  New  York 
road.     TnmsportatioD  and   shipping  facilities  are 

on  the  unimproved  clay  roads  in  wet  season.     On 


the  whole,  the  farms  in  the  district  are  prmperous  and  th< 
operations  are  rewarded  with  profits  above  the  average  of  tl 
in  the  county.  The  survey  covers  95  farms.  The  condil 
generally  applicable  to  a  considerable  number  of  Jefferson 
Labor  income  is  the  pay  that  the  farmer  receives  for  h 
Deducting  both  interest  and  expenses  from  the  farm 
leaves  the  farmer's  labor  income: 

TjlBle  I  —  Method  of  Figuring  lAbor  Income 
Averages  of  95  Jefferson  County  FannB  neftr  Ctiaumont  Bay  for  the 

RMtipU 

H»y,  46.0  tonftam6.80 172 

Okts,  300  bushelB  ai  G3  cents IS 

Other  crops    2 

Milk 87 

Cattle  (increase  and  sales  above  purchases) 24 

Other  stock    12 

Miscellaneous B 

Increase  in  feed  inventory D 

Total 

Hired  labor  »10 

Board,  hired  labor S 

Famil;  labor  0 

Orain,  feeds  4 

Seeds I 

Taxes. 9 

All  else  20 

Total 

Income  from  capital  and  operator'a  labw 

Capitol 

Value  of  farm,  173  acres 

Value   of   live-stock 

Value  of  machinery 

Value  of  feed  and  supplies 

Cash   to   run   farm 

ToUl  capitAl   

Interest  on  capital  at  five  per  cent 

Labor  income  

Tariationa  in  Labor  Iitoomm 
Five  of  the  96  farmers  failed  to  make  a  labor  inoom*.    That  is,  tl 
and  the  expenses  exceeded  the  reoeipts.     Ths  lowest  labor  liwai 
minoi  1326. 

Taklb  n  —  Variation  in  Labor  Incomes. 
6  farms  made  labor  JaoomM  of  teas  than  nothing 
24  farms  made  labor  incomeH  from  II  to  $400 
29  farms  made  labor  incomes  from  $401  to  $800 
26  farms  made  labor  incomes  from  $801  to  $1,200 
12  farms  nude  labor  incomes  over  $1,200 
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third  of  the  Ittmttt  made  Urn  thui  hind  tne&'a  mgm  or 
little  more  tbKn  a.  third  over  $800,  Mid  ftbont  k  teath  kbon 
igheet  tTKonie  for  Ubor  wu  fS,B47. 

I  hy  the  {(^lowing  table  that  the  average  receipts  per 
96  fantw  wu  $61 : 

Tablb  IU  —  Fftctor  Sheet 
rerage  of  46  ikmia^  near  Cliaarooat  Ba^,  for  1914 
«700 

r«B    in    cTopi 129 

rea   in  farm 171 

e  ain  paaturea K 

113,306 

n OH 

kere  (on  year  t>aM8) IH 

it  of  work  horaea 4 

(2)  Onp  Tild* 

amber  at  aarea 4 

er    acre 7 

of  acres S2 

B  per  acre SS 


apared  wiib  acreage   100)( 

(S>  O0tD  Baonpta 

odnet  aoU,  per  eow 961 

t  lold,  pei  now 4,000 

BfHeimcy  in  Ut  of  Labor  and  Evmomf  4»  Atpanae 

>p  acree  per  man M 

)p  aeraa  per  hone 82 

>p  acres  per  9100  invested  in  maehtnerj 17 

nimal,  acre  unit 931 

se  per  animal,  acre  unit 12 

per  animal,  aore  unit IS 

nee  t»  Table  I  of  the  Chaumont  Survey,  it  appears 
or  oostB  average  on  these  farms,  as  computed  by  the 
i81.  This  labor  return  is  not  sufficient  to  keep  the 
ii  men,  women  and  children  on  the  farms.  This  is 
e  result.  The  hired  help,  the  young  men  and  women 
m-wivee,  not  getting  a  sufficient  labor  return  in  the 
try,  instinctively  abandon  the  farm  and  become  oon- 
!ad  of  producers.  Dr.  Larson's  analysis  of  the  actual 
tor  cost  and  hia  formula  for  labor  cost,  if  applied  to  the 
o«nty  Survey,  would  show  a  mudi  higher  eeonomie 
B  $231  average  hired  labor,  board  and  family  labor  al- 
!se  95  farms. 
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M.  E.  Chubbdok,  Farm  Bureau  Agent  of  Cbemui 
called  as  a  witness  before  the  Oonunittee^  testifiec 

"  There  have  beea  takea  in  thii  county,  dnce  1012,  about  one  the 
management  recordi.  I  have  tabulated  these  reoordi,  not  nitii^ 
in  IBIS  and  1916.  The  records  of  those  two  years  are  of  Mleotec 
the  results  from  them  would  be  better  than  the  average,  but  we  ha 
45S  hill  farms  and  186  valley  farms  in  CSiemnng  county  for  the 
1B12  and  1913,  and  on  those  farms  we  have  worked  out  what 
had  left  as  pay  for  bis  work  after  the  expenses  had  been  dedueb 
receipts,  and  five  per  cent  interest  on  bis  capital.  We  call  the  ba 
income.  These  are  not  selected  farms,  but  taken  as  they  come.  I 
this  computation  as  accurate  and  true  as  shown  by  the  Farm  Bun 

EXHIBIT  12 
AvEEAOE  Fabuino  OoNDinoNB  AND  Cost  of  Kamno  a  Cow   ip 
Courmr. 

The  best  figures  available  to  the  Oiemung  County  Farm  Bur 
average  returns  from  dairy  farming  In  Chemung  county  are  frot 
management  records  taken  for  the  years  1011,  1912,  1913,  1014  an 
the  following  atatisticH,  however,  records  for  1014  and  1015  ar«  n 
for  the  reaaon  that  these  recorda  are  of  selected  farms  and  profits 
than  to  the  average  of  the  region. 

Chemung  county  Is  divided  into  two  agricultural  sections,  tlx 
the  Chemung  river  and  its  tributaries,  and  the  hill  region.  Co 
the  valley  regions  arc  better  and  profits  from  farming  are  large.  Tl 
reasons  for  this  dilTerence  are  primarily  better  average  soils,  tht 
large  portion  of  the  milk  produced  in  Elraira  at  retail  prices  or  p 
than  the  wholesale  New  York  prices,  and  a  syslem  of  farming  whic 
average  better  balanced  than  the  hill  region. 

The  farming  conditions  in  the  hill  region  may  be  judged  from  th 
table; 

Awrag«  of  468  Eill  Farm*  for  1911,  1012  and  1913 
CapiUl 

Qross  income  

Expenses 

Income  from  capital  and  operator's  labor 

Interest  on  capital  at  five  per  cent 

Average  number  cows 

Receipts  per  cow 

The  capital  invested  on  the  average  hill  farm  in  Chemung  count; 
Tliis  reprwents  the  investment  in  land,  buildings,  livestock,  mach 
feed,  and  cash  to  run  the  farm.  The  total  average  receipts  axe  (1 
is  (he  income  from  the  products  sold  from  the  farm  and  any  incri 
value  of  stock,  grain  or  other  supplies.     The  expenses  for  the  yea 
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h«  regiUftr  emah  ontUr  together  with  the  T^hw  of  boftiA 
Iwlp,  deffeue  In  Inrenhvy  of  etoek  and  the  Mtliii»t«d  ndne 
•  ma  ioam  hy  memben  of  the  tuiMj,  not  Indnding  th« 
Ime.  The  reeaipta  miane  the  espcotwe  tn*  tSU.  Thli  difl«(> 
whAt  the  tmma  raoeired  for  hie  Ubor  Mid  what  the  e«iMal 
nattieee  earned.  A  oommon  nte  of  Intereat  cm  tarm  mortgagM 
At  thU  rkte  the  interest  on  the  •.▼ermge  hrm  capital 
3.  Thi»  lntereet  eubtracted  from  the  net  Inoome  of  MW 
the  fanner's  labor  income.  This  amount  is  comparable  to 
vd  man  when  honae,  garden,  milk  and  flnrwood  are  fnmlabad. 
I  oompared  to  eltr  wages.  InTeitlgattona  tad  to  ahow  thai 
le  farmer'a  liring  fnrnlahed  by  the  farm  li  often  of  aa  nmA 
than  987T,  the  arerage  labor  ineoine  on  4SB  hill  farmi. 
^eoeipta  per  oow  In  the  bill  region  for  (he  fanna  of  wUeh 
>n  taken,  ezduaire  of  the  milk  and  butter  ooniumed  on  the 

for  Uie  Taller  region  for  the  year*  i»ll,  IBIS  and  19IS  ar* 

Average  of  US  Valley  Farm 
tB.TO 

~~njm 

BM 

lital  and  opentor'a  tabor 11,098 

tal  at  ire  per  eent 480 


of  cowi 9 

r W 

e  of  farm*  maUng  eertain  labor  Incomes  la  ahown  in  tit* 

(ion  w*  Labor  Ineome  {«  Fill  amd  FoIIey  Begione 

PereentaM 
Nnmberof  Percentage  of  Nnmberof  of  total 
valley  fanne    total  number     hill  farmi     number 


U.O 
14.8 
13.  S 
11.6 


I  hUl  fanneiB  made  labor  ineomei  leaa  than  (200.  Hot  qnit* 
Talle7  fannera  were  in  thia  group.  About  one-fourth  of  tha 
lade  oTer  $1,000  and  only  one  In  twenty  of  the  Ull  fannera 


(7«*t  of  K»«rimg  a-  Cmo 

With  the  ob}«ct  of  detendaiiig  the  cost  of  oaring  for  « 
datft  wu  obtained  fram  th*  rMty  Mid  hUl  fanm  kaapf 
Six  WH  made  the  mminnun  tor  the  reuoa  that  a  farm 
oom  would  be  apt  to  depend  for  iti  prineipal  incoiae  on 
than  dalryiflg.  The  memnej  of  the  tablea  used  dapeada 
daterttining  the  cost  of  keeping  an  average  aniiaal  unit 
detarmined  in  the  following  mama: 

One  cow,  bull,  steer  or  horse  equals  one  animal  nnit; 

Two  calves,  heifers,  or  eolts  equal  one  animal  tnlt; 

Seven  theep  equal  one  animal  anitii 

Fourteen  lambs  equal  one  animal  unit; 

Five  hogs  equAl  one  animal  unit; 

Ten  pigs  eqnal  one  animal  unit; 

One  hundred  chickens  equal  one  animal  nnit- 

From  the  total  amount  of  feed  produced  on  the  farm 
part  sold  or  carried  over  to  the  following  year.  The  balan 
fed  on  the  farm.  To  this  was  added  the  feed  purchased. 
for  such  feed  was  figured  at  the  value  in  the  barn,  base< 
that  were  the  average  for  several  yeare,  and  on  opinions 
figures  used  are  given  below: 
Cora! 

Grain t 

Silage < 

Fodder J 

Wheat 

Rye 

Oata 

BudEwheat 

Hay 11 

Straw,  estimated  at  10  tons  per  farm ( 

The  above  measures  for  computing  value  of  feed  const 
thoae  UMd  by  Cornell  Univaaity  and  are  taken  from  the 
number  of  cost  accounts  kept  by  the  Farm  Management 
University.     They  are  the  most  accurate  measures  availat 

In  the  following  table  the  farms  are  grouped  by  receip 

Goat  of  Keeping  cm  Aitimai  (7ni( 

Val 
Number  and  Milk  and  butter     Ht 

Htuation  Receipts 
of  farms.  per  cow. 
£37  hill  farma: 

$50  and  less 

Sei  to  $76 

ST6  to  $100 

Over  $100 
lis  valley  fanns: 

teOand  less 

$91  to  $75 

$76  to  $100 

•101  to  912S 

Over  «126 


^ 


T3 


for  tba  Un  and  mile;  ngiou  an  gim  bdmr. 
CMtofFeed      Milk  and  Butter      ProfltoTer  Atbtb^ 

T  animal  milt.   Reeeipta  p«r  cow.    Coat  of  Feed.      Muraber  Cowi. 
Hill  Famu 


»47 


$62 


«1S 


11 


Ml 


f9! 


WT 


12.7 


eomputatloD*  made  by  the  animal  unit  i^ateoi,  which  we  have 
)   beliere  ii  correct,  the  coat  of  feed   for  one  animal  luit  or 
region  ii  M7  and  tba  niilk  or  butter  reoeipta  per  cow  $02, 
;  of  II 5  over  the  cost  of  feed. 

latioiw  in  other  regtona  tend  to  abow  that  the  coat  of  feed  ia 
>nt  of  the  total  coat  of  keeping  a  cow.  Other  diargea  are  for 
iliag,  depreciation,  interest  on  bufldinga,  dairy  equipment,  and 
charges.  If  this  (47  then  repreeenta  70  per  cent  of  keeping 
kl  coat  on  this  basia  ia  (67.  If  thia  HsumptiaD  ia  eorract,  tha 
the  hill  region  ia  kept  at  a  loaa  of  ((  per  cow,  when  aalaa  of 
r  alone  are  conaidered. 

ting  stBtement  of  resulta  is  fumiahed  the  Committee 
[.  Welles  and  Son  of  Chemung  county,  the  figures 
lerd  of  thonnighbreds  witb  an  average  production  of 
mnda  for  two  years, 

EXHIBIT   13 
Con  or  PvoDtJciRQ  Unx 
(wo  years  our  herd  haa  consisted  of  twenty  eovrs  that  haTa 
1  yean  and  whose  recorda  have  been  kept  hy   the  Chenmig 
sting  Association. 


1014-5 

:  by  herd lflS,148  lbs. 

lilk   per   cow....        g,1S7  tba. 
cwt.    tl.6» 

ipU  2,769.00 

■er   cow    137.95 

imed  per  cow 
114  per  ton . . 
i  mo.  at  42. . 


ed   . 


12.96 
13.00 
7,722  Iba. 
15.44 
2,403  Iba. 

16.00 


lOIS'S 

lSS,ft64  Iba. 

0,043  Iba. 

91.66 

3,101.00 

106.06 

1,840  Iba. 

12.88 

13.00 

8,076  lbs. 

16.16 

2,216  Iba. 


sin  fed  each  cow. 

itment  per  cow 

>a  bam,  S  per  cent;  iutareat  6  par  wnt. . . 
t  in  each  cow  S200;  interest  at  6  per  cent. . 

dding  per  oow 

on  cattle  per  cow 

fees   


181,001  Iba. 

0,045  Ibi. 

•1.62 
2,93a  00 

146.60 

1,846  Iba. 

12.92 

18.00 

7,808  Iba. 

15.70 

2,339  Iba. 

16.00 
34.47 
100.00 
10,00 
10.00 

8.00 
50 

1.00 
20.00 

2.0O 


Note.— A«  Ui«  Averkge  life  of  a  cow  ie  T  or  8  jtmit  milkfng  and 
die  will  depreci&te  kbout  10  per  cent,  but  ihoQld  Btill  be  worth  fS 
•0  >  9200  oow  depreciates  $160  in  ten  yta-Ta,  or  fl6  per  yeu,  u  kt 

Cost  oi  PBODncini}  Milk  —  Sumiumi 
Rsc0tpt<  Per  Oow 

Tftlue  of  milk  per  oow,  9,040  Ibt.  at  11.02  par  cwt 

Value  of  ITM  tona  manure  at  »2 

Valuo  of  calf  when  S  daj's  old 

Total  receipts  per  oow 

BwpMtet  Per  Oow 

Hay,  1,B46  lb».  at  tl4  per  ton 

Pasture,  6U   montlis  at  tS 

Bnailage,  7,898  lbs.  at  (U  per  ton 

Grain,  2^39  lbs.  at  C1.47  per  cwt 

Houaing   (Fig.   IE)  

Depredation    {Fig.    12)     

bterest  on  cow   (Fig.  18) 

Bedding  1  ton  at  98 

Insurance   (Fig.  18)    

Veterinary  fees   (Fig.  19) 

Han  labor  (Pig.  20) 

Horse  labor  (Kg.  21) 

Bull  lerrice    

Total  expenses   (barring  accidents  and  disease) 

Profits 

BUT)  Remember  these  figures  are  for  cows  wliich  average  ne 
that  of  the  general  run  of  cattle  in  Chemung  county.  We  belleye 
were  not  for  the  fact  that  the  farmers  feed  their  home  grown  produ 
regarding  it  a  salable  commodity  at  the  market  price  and  thai 
jielda  a  regular  monthly  income,  that  many  now  engaged  in  it  « 
We  further  believe  that  without  the  added  income  from  pure  bred  i 
that  there  would  be  a  very  close  margin  for  profits  from  even  these  t 
present  prices  of  milk,  especially  when  it  is  true  that  the  greater 
ing  ability  of  a  cow  the  more  susceptible  rite  is  to  accidents,  sic 


It  might  be  interesting  to  know  what  data  is  used  in  i. 
ment  to  reach  the  conclusion  that  the  average  produetiv 
a  dairy  cow  is  seven  or  eight  jeara  It  is  intereeting  to 
this  with  Dr.  Larson's  limit  of  five  years.  If  Dr,  Larson 
■rd  sound,  the  depreciation  in  the  Seven  Pinea  herd  i 
$30  per  year  instead  of  $16  per  animal  —  an  increase 
There  ia  not  included  in  the  expenses,  per  cow,  the  i 
itons,  which  are  computed  by  Dr.  Larson,  as  foUows: 
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I  ton  »t  »1 «  1  00 

[  ftud  coal   7S 

liU,  Interest  and  depreciation 1  00 

liea,  sftlt,  medicines,  ete 1  00 

-inary   Bervice   and   tcater EM 

ng  and  tram  port  ation 18  00 

'otai  mi»eellaDM>iu  expense 924  £5 

g  the  $1  yeteriaary  service  above,  givee  ns  $23.25. 
}r.  Larson's  formula  to  tliis  Btatemeot,  we  would  bave 
jg  increased  charges  per  cow; 

lepreeiation  915  00 

rence  on  calf  2  00 

KDce  in  labor  item S  00 

•llaneoiu  expense   23  2fi 

rotal $45  28 


)eiises,  per  cow,  $189.93,  or  a  uet  loss  of  $3.43  per  cow, 
fter  crediting  the  manure  at  $15  per  year  ovtr  the 
ihie  as  computed  by  Dr.  Larson.  Deducting  that  excess 
f  $15,  the  net  loss  per  cow  would  be  $18.43  per  year, 
imittee  is  not  contending  for  the  acceptance  of  either 
'a  proposition  or  the  figures  above  given,  which  are 
'e  up  from  the  records  of  the  Cow  Testing  Aa^ociatiou, 
calls  attention  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  permitting  a 
of  the  conclusions  reached  by  various  parties  studying 
J.  Cost  and  production  accounts  on  eight  herds  in 
■.y  were  submitted  to  the  Committee,  as  follows : 

Herd  No.  1  —  80  Cows 
Bapeniea 

:,600  at  S  per  cent $12S  00 

80  SO 

80  00 

300  00 

f  and  eare 1.088  00 

)U 47  00 

86  00 

costs  42  60 

1340  00 

«3,678  00 


76 

Bteeiptt 

InerekM  inventory  

Uilk  bsIm 

Cattle 

Total 

Net  lose 

Pounds  of  milk  produced 

If  these  figures  are  correct,  this  dairy  had  ao  axeragi 
tion  of  6,800  pounds  per  cow.  The  lack  of  study  of  tt 
involved  in  ascertaining  costs  is  oleaxlj  indicated.  For 
the  unit  of  labor  cost  was  $36  per  cow.  The  value  of  f 
was  $61.33  per  eow,  which  is  low  according  to  Dr.  ^.ar, 
mula  for  oows  with  such  large  production.  The  equipit 
are  about  $1.50  per  cow;  building  cost  about  $3  per  c 
cellaneous  charges,  including  hauling,  less  than  $12  pes 
against  $21.25  computed  by  Dr.  Larson.  No  credit  ia  ; 
manure. 

Herd  Na  2  of  this  survey  consisted  of  17  cows,  anc 
lowing  figures  are  presented : 

Bmpnuet 

Interest  on  (4,0M  (herd)  at  fi  per  cent 

Bull  service    


Hauling 

Equipment  coats   

Building  costs  

Miscellaneous 

Feed  cost 

ToUl 

Reoeipta 

Increase  inventory   

Milk  sale 

Cattle  sales 

Total  receipts 


Apparently  this  milk  averaged  $1.68  per  hundredweig 
feed  cost  exceeded  $130  per  cow.  The  labor  cost  excei 
per  cow.     These  figures  are  intereeting  as  diowing  the 
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nowledge  of  cost  accounting  and  a  Btudj  of  the  sub- 
intereeted.  They  may  be  well  oompared  with  Herd 
same  sarvej,  conBisting  of  22  oows,  as  to  which  the 
«nieait  was  made  to  the  Committee: 


00  ftt  5  per  cent fl20  00 

12  10 

80  00 

100  46 

048  00 

B   8  U 

118  00 

S4  00 

1,481  SI 

t2,A60  28 

BeoetpU 

entoT7   1700  00 

8,267  34 

4M  00 

84,411  84 

»1,861  09 

lation  of  these  items  eetabliahes  that  very  different 
ivere  used  in  the  two  herds.  It  is  very  doubtful  if 
ztade  a  net  lose  of  $1,313.96,  and  it  is  equally  doubt- 
d  No.  3  made  a  net  gain  of  $1,861.09.  This  dairy 
6,369  pounds  of  milk,  apparently  —  nearly  8,500 
K>w.  Nevertheless,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
jh-producing  bred  cows  in  all  probability,  and  some 
ired  or  pedigreed  young  stock  may  have  been  sold  at 
lient  to  make  a  very  large  profit  Such  experienoee 
e,  not  infrequent  The  following  etatem^it  is  given 
ee  as  to  Herd  No.  4  in  Tioga  county,  consisting  of 


)48  ftt  6  per  MBt tlO£  40 

44  00 

108  00 

401  BO 

708  0» 

t «  26 

87»  00 

MMb   21  00 

1,900  00 

DMS  •S,6«7  l» 
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Increase  inventory  

Milk  salea,  161,871  pounds  of  milk 

Cattle  aalea ' 

Total 

Lobs ~ 

Hno  No.  T  — 10  Com 

Interest  

Bull 

Bedding 

Hauling 

Equipment 

Building 

Miacellaneoua 

Feed 

Decrease  in  inventory 

Total  

Seeeiptt 

Milk  returns 

Cattle  sold  

Total  receipts   

Net   loss    

Hebd  No,  8 — 10  Cows 

Intorest  

Bull 

Bedding 

Hauling 

Equipment 

Building 

MiiJCellaneoua 

Feed 

Total  expense 

Rweipt» 

Increase  in  inventory 

Milk  sales   

Net  rattle  sales 

Total  receipts    

Net  loss 

Thomas  Gahaqan,  a  dairyman  of  Hawleytown,  nine  m 
Binghamton,  in  Broome  county,  called  before  the  C( 
testified : 


7» 

to  the  CloTsdkle  Omitj  Oomfaj  of  Knf^ntoB.    I  h*TC 
■a  eowB;  could  Mt  tell  the  total  prodnetkiB  <w  Average  pio- 
kir7  for  19tS.    Hj  rcceipte  were  ••  foUows: 
tor?  value |igs  OO 

IM  00 

1,182  n 

honae 2S  43 

IIJW  M 

««  U 

K  00 

IS  00 

of  hay,  "t  tlE 4E0  00 

t,  *t  $12 72  00 

ts  *»d  peM,  at  $!2 SO  00 

03  00 

18  00 

2  00 

8  S» 

M  04 

c 01  2« 

SO  00 

Sl.lM  M 

408  » 

08.26  I  have  to  make  the  interest  on  ray  inveetmeiit  in  fano, 
od  equipment.  The  farm  consists  of  160  acres.  We  bave  do 
«pt  the  milk.  I  hftve  a  family  of  nine;  all  live  at  this  home; 
'enteen.     Of  course,  my  children  cannot  go  to  a  high  school. 

U  the  diitriet  school.  If  I  lived  in  Binghamton  my  children 
pportunity  to  go  to  the  high  school.  I  do  not  know  how  much 
is  worth  to  me  and  my  family.  I  live  two  miles  from  th« 
tnd  iny  oldest  child  has  never  had  an  opportunity  to  go  to 
•sides  the  interest,  the  $408.26  is  the  only  money  that  we 
>r  my  own  dairy  labor,  the  labor  of  the  children  and  my  wife. 
'  farm.  The  farm  supplies  ua  with  poultry  products  and  eggs. 
cows  the  farm  ought  to  carry.  I  bought  S240.8B  worth  of 
es  paid  me  for  milk  by  the  Cloverdale  Company  of  Bingham- 
April,  was  $1.60  per  hundred;  May,  $1.20;  June,  $1.10;  July, 

$1.05;  November,  $2.06;  December,  $2.06;  January,  ll.OC; 
;    March,   $1.7S.     The   coat   flgurea   I  have   given   were   from 

June  1,  1016." 

littee  presents  the  foregoing  evidence  herewith  as 
evidence  of  a  great  number  of  witnesses  whose  tes- 
the  record,  but  will  not  be  included  in  this  re|>ort. 
9d  that  the  care  of  this  dairy  will  require  five  hours' 
iring  the  pasturing  season  for  166  days,  we  will  have 
hooTB  a  day,  winter  labor,  1,600  hours;  total,  2,425 


hoDTs,  whi(^,  at  15  cents  an  hoar,  will  amouDt  1»  $363.7£ 
will  leave  Mr.  Gahagan  the  sum  of  $44.51  to  pay  for  tb 
services  of  the  wife  and  growing  children,  the  interest  on 
vestment,  and  a  great  number  of  miscellaneous  items  of  t 
which  are  not  considered  or  taken  into  account  in  his  cost  i 

Observations  on  Thomas  Gahaqan's  Sitdatiok 
It  appears  probable  <to  the  Committee  that  Mr.  Gahagi 
his  wife  and  family,  may  presently  abandon  the  dairy  busii 
become  consumers  instead  of  producers  in  some  mannfi 
center.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  this  splendid  family 
will  miss  many  home  comforts  and  health-giving  propert 
the  dairy  farm  afforded  —  fresh  air,  pure  water,  garde 
tables,  poultry  and  pork  —  but  the  last  two  are  only  sec 
intelligent  and  attentive  labor  of  the  family,  which  will  bi 
paid  elsewhere  perhaps;  also  the  farmhouse  home  in  pn 
to  the  city  tenement  or  flat.  The  cash  value  of  these  to  Mi 
gan's  family  is  difRcult  to  establish  with  any  certainty, 
other  hand,  by  a  sober  and  industrious  life  in  the  manufi 
center,  the  growing  family  will  have  the  free  high  school  i 
chance  the  university  scholarship,  shorterr  hours,  . 
labor  of  the  housewife ;  the  village  or  city  am 
and  entertainment,  and  by  thrift  and  imited  el 
growing  savings  bank  accoimt.  There  is  little 
considering  which  of  these  propositions  is  the 
attractive.  The  latter  proposition  has  proved  the  more  at 
es  is  demonstrated  by  the  exodus  from  the  farms  to  the  n 
turing  centers.  Undoubtedly,  throu^  all  the  summer 
Thomas  Gahagan  and  every  able-bodied  member  of  his 
bruE^  "  with  hasty  steps  the  dew  away  to  meet  the  sun," 
lantern  anticipates  the  dawn  of  every  winter  morning., 
necessary  if  they  would  live  at  all  and  keep  up  the  farm, 
remedies  suggested  for  Mr.  Gahagan's  casa 

First,  better  farming.  The  Committee  thinks  it  proha 
all  inquiring  men  will  concede  that  Thomas  Gahagan  is 
farmer  now.  It  may  be  that  the  extension  work  of  the  Sti 
cultural  agencies  can  make  him  a  still  better  od&   If  so,  : 


if  the  State  promptly  to  m«ke  every  reaa<Hiabl6  en- 
kt  diraoCioii. 

better  mariietiDg.  It  is  respectfolly  sobmitted  that 
ime  the  State  has  in  no  substantial  way  studied  the 
>rDblems  that  aSect  the  gentleman  in  queetion,  and, 
ree,  the  Committee  oses  mly  as  a  type  of  many  thou- 
1  similarly  situated.  Without  careful  study,  there  can 
gent  understanding,  so  that  it  appears  to  the  Commit- 
first  duty  of  the  State  is  to  make  careful  study  of  the 
onditioos  that  control  the  disposition  of  his  product, 
if  this  subject  calls  for  ability  and  equipment  of  the 
Makeshifts  will  accomplish  nothing. 
tier  farm  living.  A  passable  highway  to  afford  accesa 
lahagan's  residence  the  State  is  already  endeavoring  to 
}st  to  the  limit  of  its  means,  buC  his  children  have  no 
anyone  doubt  that  the  State  should  place  in  his  Down- 
ithin  two  miles  of  his  dwelling  a  suitably  equipped 
at  these  nine  children  might  have  an  equal  advantage 
al  facilities  with  any  other  nine  children  in  the  State  t 
ition  is  made  not  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  all  of  the 
n  on  the  Gahagan  homestead  as  they  grow  to  maturity 
!tlr.  Oahagan  himself  producing  during  the  years  of  his 
ind  making  farm  living  agreeable  enough  to  at  least 
two  of  their  children  in  producing  food-stuffs  in  this 
erwise,  for  lack  of  school  facilities  for  their  children, 
ay  lose  in  the  dairy  producing  field,  the  valuable  serv- 
self  and  wife.  Economic  wastes  must  be  eliminated 
rice  received  for  his  product,  thus  affording  meaner  for 
living  in  other  directions.  It  is  respectfully  subTnitted 
latter  direction  this  State,  so  far,  has  failed  to  study 
9  involved  to  the  end  that  tbey  may  be  intelligently  un- 
to give  any  substantial  assistance  of  any  kind  to  the 
those  problems. 

case  above  discussed  is  not  peculiar,  as  is  shown  by  a 
53  farms  in  Broome  county.  Mr.  J.  F.  Eastman  of 
1,  manager  of  the  Broome  County  Farm  Bureau,  called 
,  testified :    That  a  surv^  of  152  farms  in  that  county 


bad  been  made  in  connection  with  tbe  work  of  tbe  State 
tural  Colle^.  Tbe  result  of  tbat  survey  is  sbown  in  Ezb 
28,  diarging  for  man  labor  at  15  cente  per  hour,  and  wi 
child  labor  at  10  cents  per  bour ;  as  shown  1^  these  reoc 
gross  cost  of  keeping  a  cow  was  $105,  and  tbe  gross  reti 
cow,  $102,  a  net  loss  of  $3  per  cow.  Tbe  net  herd  cost 
was  $1.71  per  hundredweight;  the  average  selling  pric©  wi 
per  hundredweight. 

EXHIBIT  28 
Results  of  a  Cost  of  Mils  Pboduction  Sdhtbt  woa  1S2  Fabmb  ii 

CotJHTT 

1.  Acres  farmed 

2.  Number  of  cows  per  f Brm 

3.  Number  of  yearling  heifers  and  heifer  calves 

4.  Hundredweight  of  milk  sold 

5.  Dollars  received   for  milk   sold 

6.  Value  of  all  milk  and  milk  products  produced 

7.  Pounds  of  milk  sold  per  cow , . 

8.  Value   per   cow 

9.  Value  of  heifers  per  C  unit 

10.  Value  of  herd,  bulk,  per  C.  unit 

11.  Groas  cost  of  keeping  a  eow ,, 

12.  Grogs   returns   per   cow 

13.  Profit  on  cows,  per  cow 

14.  Net  herd  cost  of  milk  at  market  per  cwt 

15.  Average  price  received  for  milk  sold  per  cwt 

16.  Hours  of  labor  spent  on  cow,  per  cow 

Thb  Cost  or  Pboduciao  Milk  on  102  Fabus  in  Bbooio;  Oodnti,  !< 
Veab  Ending  Mat  1,  1916 

Herds  included  in  study  were  located  in  various  parta  of  the  co 
though  the  larger  part  were  in  the  vicinity  of  Windaor,  Whitney  I 
Blnghamton. 

Itemt  that  Enter  Into  the  Oott  of  Producing  MiJk 

Slntcineiits  were  obtained  froni  the  farm  opertttors  in  such  a  \t 
determine  all  the  costs  incurred  by  the  dairy  herd.  These  items  wi 
succulent  feed,  such  as  silage,  potatoes,  mangels,  cabbage  and  so' 
dry  forage,  pasture  bedding,  liuinan  labor,  horse  labor,  the  use  of 
use  nf  equipment,  interest  on  the  inveatment  in  stock,  and  in  feed 
plies,  inilk  hauling,  decreased  value  and  purchases  of  cattle,  and  ni 
ous  charges  such  as  ice,  veterinary  bills,  and  other  amall  il 
determining  the  net  cost  of  the  milk  at  the  market,  credit  was  given 
and  milk  products  used  a1  home,  manure,  increased  value  and  sales 
The  difference  between  these  credits  nnd  the  charges  was  conei 
represent  the  cost  of  the  milk. 

Rates  at  Which  the  Itema  loere  Oharggd 

With  the  exception  of  silage  which  was  charged  at  SO  per  ton, 
grown  feed  and  bedding  was  charged  at  its  farm  value,  as  givei 
operator.     Purchased  feed   and   bedding  was  charged  at  the  prio«  ] 


iling  it  borne.  lateraat  and  tazea  kt  S\i%  of  the  Tklna  of  the 
■  given  by  the  operator;  pine  any  additional  eharget  for  fancM 
made  up  the  eott  of  paature.  Han  or  bora*  Ubor  in  caring  tor 
auling  milk  was  charged  to  all  herdi  *t  IS  oenta  an  hour, 
child  latbor  wie  charged  at  10  centa  per  honr.  Interest  on  tbe 
of  the  dairy  buildingt  used  for  housing  the  oows  and  caring  for 
TH  and  insurance  comprised  the  building  ebarges.  The  charge 
equipment  incluilcd  interEst,  repsirs  and  new  equipmeot.  All 
gured  at  G^.  Milk  was  credited  at  the  average  price  received 
tnd  manure  was  credited  at  tl-25  per  ton  at  the  bare. 

;ld  S.  Peck  of  North  Norwich,  called  before  the  Com- 
e  and  sworn,  made  the  following  statement: 

EXHIBIT  29 
lusnncBS  iob  Pellett  Houestead  Daut  Fabu  fob  Ykab  191S 
rMMMf't  Capital 

«6W  00 
ipment 460  00 

$1,000  00 

Ttiuml's  Bmpente* 

»47  18 

12  00 

7  00 

426  00 

300  00 

60  00 

30  00 

g B7  42 

!* 800 

epreciatioR  on  tools 50  00 

n  horses 60  00 

restment 60  00 

«i,i46  ao 

U »1,466  78 

aes 1,146  «0 

.'  earnings $300  18 

OunMr**  Capital 

■es  $8,000  00 

2,500  00 

100  00 

$10,600  00 

Ovmet't  ExpenteB 

10,600   $686  00 

ng   87  42 

47  18 

12  00 


84' 

%  oat  seed 

%  feed  bill 

%  threshing 

Lofls  Mid  depreciatioD  on  cows 

DepreciatloD  and  repairs  on  boildings 

lUBurauce 

Total   expenses 

Total  receipts 

Actual  Dct  receipU  on  inveatment 

This  farm  is  in  Cheuajigo  county,  between  Norwich  and  Sherbun 
is  a  creamef7  right  on  the  farm  operated  by  Otto  Oruhn  of  Brookl] 

Georoe  a.  Adams  of  North  Norwich,  Cheo&ngo 
N.  Y.,  made  the  following  cost  fttatranent: 

On  a  herd  of  rowe  with  an  avermge  prodaotjon  of  BfiM  pounds  pe 
ReoHpti 

Milk 

Manure  and  calves 

Total    receipts 

Hay  and  silage    , 

labor 

Bull  service , , 

Bedding 

Dairy  equipment 

Use  of  buitdings :r 

Interest,  deoreciation,  and  loss  by  death 

Bauling  milk 

Total  expenses 

Receipts  over  expenses  per  cow 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  statment  with  Dr. 
conclnBions.  They  are  undoubtedly  worked  out  independe 
one  being  the  actual  expense  as  computed  b;  Mr.  Adams 
books  and  records  for  the  year  previous  to  our  inrestiga 
other  being  a  study  of  cost  data  published  by  various  et 
agencies  prior  theretA 


p.  Smith,  Farm  Bureau  Agent  of  Chenango  county, 
I  before  the  Committee  and  sworn,  testifitd : 

&  Bummarj'  of  the  feed  coats  of  10  dftiriw  la  thU  aomty, —  4 
in  Cow  Teiting  Awocmtion  for  the  year  CDdiag  Ma;  31,  1919i 
'eat  Chenango  Cow  Testlag  AaBocUtton  for  the  year  emtiag 
1916.  Tbew  reeorda  wera  obtained  in  the  following  manner: 
>  taken  from  the  books  of  the  different  Cow  Testing  Aisoda- 
stera  of  each  aasociatioii  visitH  the  dairj  onoe  a  month  and 
ilk  night  and  morning  for  each  cow  in  the  datry  and  tak«( 
Ha  WMgfa*  the  feed  also  and  keepa  track  of  it.  He  weigb* 
e  or  an;  rough  fodder  in  the  grain  and  endearors  to  keep  a 
I  acoount  of  the  amount  and  cost  of  the  food  of  the  cow.  I 
these  summaries  from  thoae  records.  These  fannt  are  above 
I  tliCT  ran  throa^  this  oounty.  The  average  milk  produetioB 
s,  per  cow,  ii  0,403.  The  average  for  the  State  is  about  4,200. 
>roduction  in  tbi*  county  ia  about  4,000,  and  the  average  re- 
'  In  tkia  oonnty  i*  $60.  That  is,  aooording  to  the  last  censm, 
tipta  are  fSSJil,  over  (33  above  the  average  receipts  for  the 
lie  average  coat  for  feed  here  was  94133.  I  understand  there 
)t  in  the  census  figures  to  get  actual  costs.    I  make  the  sum- 

EXHIBIT  SI 
iMABT  or  PBDDUoTion  AHv  F^a>  Cosia  or  Tkn  Hebob 
Berlin  Cow  Testing  Association,  for  Year  Ending  May  31,  1D16. 
Chenango  Cow  lasting  Association  for  Year  Ending  February 


At.  milk 

ReceipU 

9     production. 

Pounds 

Hilk 

Cost  of 

above  coat 

Pounds 

B.  fat 

receipta 

feed 

of  teed 

SS47. 

192,3 

984  97 

956  93 

928  04 

6531.7 

241,3 

98  47 

44  48 

53  M 

ESSl.e 

117.7 

46  03 

33  69 

12  94 

0413.1 

217,7 

102  04 

52  91 

49   13 

fl«19.» 

840.3 

97  42 

42  SO 

64  82 

60G8.7 

230.1 

92  43 

38  26 

64  18 

4843-1 

170,8 

62  18 

32  00 

20  08 

6460.1 

202,1 

73  44 

34  26 

44   10 

4908.6 

180.3 

S3  08 

40  08 

43  00 

6464.2 

232,9 

97  31 

64  26 

43  06 

0403.2 

203,6 

•82,61 

941.33 

941   18 

a  summary  showing  labor 

income  of  21 

dairy  farms 

near  Earl- 

offer. 

1  marked  Exhibit  32. 

EXHIBIT  S2 

4TT-onB  Daibt  Fakmb  Ne4i  Eaju>t 

'ow.      Pebiod  CoT^m),  Apul  Ibt, 


niik 

Labor 

ceipU 

1,279 

t&54 

e,ioo 

279 

1,570 

360 

1,200 

900 

Another  member 

2^09 

B43 

helped,  only  $1 

1,733 

73 

aide  labor. 

SOS    Tenut'i  L.  I.  on 


1,336 

626 

1,963 

1,74B 

Over  91,000   leec 

1,300 

86 

other  source*  t 

eoo 

—360 

1,000 

—230 

2,230 

—36 

8,921 

J6,694 

Total 

1,376.10 

318.  ■ 
HI. 

76      Average 

13      AT«rage  leoe 

n  from  these  colt  oceoonte,  records 
ing  comparative  results  of  dairy  h 
of  4,000,  6,000  and  8,000   pounds. 


EXHIBIT  33 

nuATEo,  UaiNo  Cost  Aocodkt  Rk 

ExFEBIEKCE 

AS  Baais 

Receipts 
160  00 

90  00 
120  00 

Grain 
lis  00 
26  00 
35  00 

Roughage 
923  00 
24  00 
26  00 

Int.  on 

cow  and 

hauling  costs 

Value 
manure 
and  coif 

Net 

cost! 

.     *7  00 
.     U  00 
.     IS  OO 

$14  00 
IS  00 
18  00 

<61   OO 
70  00 

97  00 

—    — 

'•" 

08,  sworn  aa  &  witness,  testified: 

flpire*  for  the  prerious  jear  on  my  herd  of  graded  HolRtdo 
Terage  prodoctioii  wu  9,000  pounds  of  milk,  p«r  cow,  on  40 
:ach  cow  fSS  woHti  of  grain  to  get  thmt  production.  The  labor 
wu  930  a  cow.  That  waa  figuring  a  man  at  f60  a  month  and 
them  until  I  lovt  my  hand,  which  I  think  waa  a  good  thing  for 
id  money  bj  It.  I  hare  aot  down  mj  coit  aceouota  per  cow  In 
4. 

EXHIBIT  S4 
[ATB  Milk  Ezpehses  of  C.  H.  Booa,  SHnBCSHK,  N.  Y. 

r tSSOO 

SO  00 

go 36  00 

2  00 

h..- 6  00 

depreciation 16  00 

$142  00 
milk,  at  $1.S0  per  cwt tl36  00 

atimate  the  value  of  manure  or  calf,  but  I  have  nothing  charged 
of  bam  or  anything  like  that.  The  labor  and  food  and  such 
1142  a  cow.  I  think  the  price  received  for  the  milk  averaged 
>er  hundredweight,  sold  to  the  Sanitary  Company  at  Sherburne, 
jay  they  will  pay  aa  much  as  the  others  do,  or  Bordens  do.  They 
tter.fat  until  the  past  summer,  and  then  we  would  not  stand  for 

we  did  not  think  we  were  getting  a  fair  test.  Mr.  Berg,  preei- 
p  and  we  discussed  the  milk  proposition  with  him.  We  simply 
d  not  produce  thp  milk  for  what  we  were  getting  and  did  not 
re  getting  a  fair  deal.  We  did  not  think  there  was  anything 
le  company,  but  they  were  testing  the  milk  in  the  cooler  room, 

think  they  gave  a  fair  teut  during  the  winter.  They  said  they 
y  that,  but  we  asked  them  to  pay  what  Bordens  did  for  3.6 
egarded  3.6  as  being  a  fair  average  of  the  butter-fat  test  and 
a  pay  a  flat  price.  We  think  wo  had  better  take  3.S  and  not 
t.  I  think  it  was  better  than  the  average  we  had  gotten  at  the 
g  the  previous  year.  Several  left  the  station  and  went  to  Otto 
e  milk  is  pasteurized  and  shipped  to  New  York  in  forty-quart 
nally  agreed  that  the  Standard  people  should  pay  the  Borden 
B  milk  for  six  months.  When  Bordens  increased  their  price  ten 
luner  they  raised  our  price  ten  cents. 
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Baknakd  Aker  of  East  Cobleekill,  N.  Y.,  called  and  s^vrom, 
.  made  the  following  statement: 

In  my  experience  the  cost  of  keeping  a  dairy  oow  for  one  year  at  preaent 
prices  is  as  follows: 

Two  tons  of  hay  or  its  equivalent $30  00 

Pasture,  together  with  necessary  green  food 15  00 

Eight  pounds  of  grain  per  day  for  200  days,  at  $1.70  per  hundred- 
weight     27  20 

Two  pounds  of  grain  per  day  for  165  days,  at  $1.70  per  hundred- 
weight    6  61 

Necessary  labor  for  taking  care  of  one  oow  for  one  year 81  33 

Deterioration  in  value  of  cow  worth  $60,  5  per  cent 3  00 

Use  of  stable  and  tools 1  50 

Interest  on  investment,  5  per  cent,  on  $60  cow 3  00 

Total $106  64 

There  are  other  expenses,  such  as  loss  by  death,  veterinary  expensee,  insur- 
ance, washing  dairy  utensils,  ice,  and  so  forth,  whidi  easily  makea  the  cost 
$115  per  year  per  cow.  At  present  prices  paid  for  milk,  the  product  of  the 
average  herd  amounts  to  less  than  $100  per  cow.  The  dairyman  is  suffering  a 
loss  of  $15  per  cow  per  year,  while  his  expenses  for  living  and  for  labor  we 
increasing.  The  price  of  milk  must  be  increased  25  per  cent,  to  put  the  com- 
pensation of  the  farmer  in  line  with  that  of  other  labor. 

The  following  statement  of  the  general  farm  account  from 
April  3,  1914,  to  April  3,  1915,  is  testified  to  by  H.  L.  Elliott, 
Winthrop,  N.  Y.,  which  is  of  particular  interest  as  showing  the 
value  of  skim  milk  products  retained  on  the  farm  and  turned  into 
hogs  and  calves: 

EXHIBIT  NO.  95 

Income  and  Expenses  on  Fabh  of  H.  C.  Elliott,  Winthrop,  210  Aches, 

April  3,  1914,  to  April  3,  1915 

Income  for  butter-fat,  31  oowa  (total  gros&) $1>711  32 

Poultry  and  egg  sales 210  00 

Hogs  and  calves 850  00 

Hay  Bales,  5  tons,  at  $15 75  00 

Two  cowa  sold,  $60  each 120  00 

$2,966  32 

Expense  Account 

Purchased   feed,  total $550  00 

Labor,  one  man,  $33,  8  months 264  00 

Labor,  one  man,  yearly,  $16 192  00 

Cash  board,  two  men,  equal  one  man  20  months,  at 

$10  200  00 

Labor,  son,  three  months,  at  $30 90  00 

Shoeing  and   harness  repairs 55  00 

Depreciation  on  machinery,  10  per  cent,  on  $850. . .  85  00 

Eepairs  on  buildings   (annual  average) 13000 

Insurance  per  year 15  00 

Interest  on  stock  and  farm,  $10,500,  at  5  per  cent.  525  00 

Fenciiig  renewal,  $85  per  year 85  00 
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on  koTM*.  WOO,  at  10  per  Mot H  00 

$2^16  00 

tone  <rf  ffwner MM  92 

attde  of  mMOTB  boMOM  fMd  «)i*Tged  to  herd  tt  tow  Tftloatton 
jne  wv  rttrelYvd  froBi  carii  cropff- 

-ES  S.  Phelpb,  Farm  Bureau  Manager  for  St.  Law- 
e  countj,  called  before  the  Ck>mmittee,  testified : 

puted  K  •umm»ry  report  on  142  furm  records  taken  in  the  town 
■  in  1913,  which  ii  marked  Exhibit  100. 

■XHIBIT  NO.  100 
c  IifPOKTAHT  Factobs  rOB  SnccKss  ik  Daisy  Fiuuima 
port  on  142  Farm  Record*  Taken  id  Town  of  Oouvemeur,  1B13 
Tabu  I. —  Average  on  148  Dairj  Farma 

receipta $1,768  00 

r  receipts. 884  00 

toUl  receipt* $2443  00 

upenaea. tS3S  00 

and  board  of  help 242  DO 

tot«l  apenae* 1,080  00 


ezpeniea 11,303  00 

interest  on  total  farm  Mpital  of  913,170  deducted.  flSB  00 

come  of  farmer 1704  00 

Relation  of  Cow  Receipt*  to  Labor  tmoome 
leie  farma  into  seven  groups,  according  to  the  value  of  the  milk 

shows  a  marked  effect  on  the  labor  income. 

of  the  milk  eoid  per  cow  was  found  by  dividing  the  dollar* 
milk  or  butter  by  the  average  number  of  cows  on  hand  at  the 
i  end  of  the  year. 


Number  of  Fanna  maktng 

farma    in  labor  ii 


E  II. —  Effect  ol  Cow  Receipt*  on  Labor  Itieame 

Number  of  Far 

Ijtbor  farma    in               lab 

ineoBM.  each  group.             over  91,000. 

t2U  8                               1 

400  14                              0 

SI4  24                              2 

«•  as                     6 


it  I 
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IncreMing  the  milk  reoeipts  per  oow  $10  resulted  in  increaeing  the  labor 
income  hetween  $100  and  $300.  Out  of  142  farms  only  31  made  a  labor 
income  of  better  than  $1,000;  this  is  one  farm  out  of  fiye.  Of  the  22  farma 
in  the  two  groups  having  the  poorest  grade  of  cows  only  one  made  $1,000. 
With  poor  co*wB  there  is  practically  no  chance  for  a  largei  enocesa.  Of  the  SI 
farms  in  the  two  groups  having  the  best  grade  of  cowa  15  made  labor  inoomaa 
of  over  $1,000;  thus  with  good  cows  half  the  farms  made  a  large  labor  inooms. 

Tablx  in. —  Effect  of  Total  Capital  (size)  on  Labor  Incomes 


No.  f  anna 

Average 

Avg.  No. 

Avg  No 

.  Labor 

No.  L.  I.  over 

Total 

Capital 

capital 

acres 

cows 

Income 

farms    $1,000 

Under 

$6,000 

$4,068 

62 

9 

$479 

6            0 

$6,000 

8,000 

6,804 

114 

13 

444 

18             1 

8,001 

11,000 

0,582 

122 

18 

673 

30            4 

11,001 

14,000 

12,624 

167 

22 

613 

36             5 

14,001 

20,000 

16,341 

202 

27 

807 

33           11 

Over 

20,000 

23,305 

272 

39 

1,221 

19           10 

Average 

$13,175 

160 

23 

704 

Farms  with  the  smallest  capital  averaged  62  acres  and  9  cows.  The  acres 
and  the  cows  increased  regularly  in  each  group  until  the  farms  with  over 
$20,000  capital  have  272  acres  and  39  cows.  The  labor  incomes  also  increased 
with  the  size  of  the  business.  None  of  the  farms  in  the  group  with  lbs 
smallest  capital  made  as  much  as  $1,000  and  in  the  next  group  only  one 
farm  out  of  18  made  this  amount.  The  chances  for  success  are  better  with 
a  large  business,  that  is,  more  land  and  more  cows.  Of  the  19  farms  having 
over  $20,000  capital,  and  an  average  of  39  cows,  10  farms,  or  over  60%,  made 
over  $1,000. 

Table  IV. —  Number  of  Sources  of  Income.     Effect  of  Specialized  Milk  Pro- 
duction on  Labor  Income 

Per  cent,  of  total  receipts  No.  of    Average 

derived  from  milk  farms,  labor  income 

100      80%  milk  sales   44  $664 

79      70%   milk  sales    40  761 

69      60%  milk  sales  37  774 

Less  than  60%  milk  sales  21  806 

Milk  is  the  important  income  in  this  region.  Some  farmers  depend  on  rais- 
ing and  selling  stock.  This  amounts  to  considerable  on  a  few  registenad 
stock  farms.  Pigs  and  pork  are  a  source  of  income  on  most  cheese  factory 
farms.  Hay  is  sold  on  a  few  farms.  A  number  of  farms  derive  good  income 
from  poultry  and  especially  from  turkeys.  The  44  farms  that  made  the 
largest  part  of  their  income  from  milk  production  made  less  than  those 
which  had  other  sources  of  income.  The  largest  labor  incomes  are  gener- 
ally made  on  farms  that  combine  other  branches  of  farming  with  milk 
production. 


Number  of 

IMtmu 

mm  in  dAii? 

per  MW,  l»ia 

23 

$76  00 

IS 

M  00 

£3 

100  00 

IS 

00  00 

u 

67  0* 

IS 

57  00 

18 

SO  00 

20 

00  00 

81 

OS  00 

20 

so  00 

8 

68  00 

26 

100  00 

IS 

68  00 

26 

108  00 

18 

83  00 

2S 

88  00 

28 

82  00 

2« 

70  00 

11 

70  00 

20 

70  00 

IS 

50  00 

20 

90  00 

32 

60  00 

17 

103  00 

32 

00  00 

37 

81  00 

roroH  of  Masaena,  N.  Y.,  testified  to  tlie  Committee : 
at  record*  on  my  farm  from  1906  to  1915,  of  the  nvun- 
,  the  production  per  cow,  per  annum,  the  pounds  of 
id  the  price  received.    Statement  received  and  marked 


tHiBn 

NO.  100 

Ub. 

Pounds 

Arermge 

per 

Hilk 

Pri« 

for  Milk 

cow 

sold 

S,116 

170,073 

1.06 

•1,067  66 

4,876 

163,871 

07 

1,762  02 

4,994 

149,061 

IS 

1,621  38 

4,464 

136,683 

17 

1,602  60 

6,029 

160,892 

26 

1,016  02 

4,971 

144,146 

12 

1,716  82 

6,818 

174,548 

34 

2,336  86 

4,898 

142,048 

36 

1,038  20 

4,460 

142,724 

26 

1,707  18 

6,397 

161,918 

45 

2,134  00 

^rvKBMOEE  of  Sangerfield,  Oneida  county,  testified 
le  average  production  per  oow  of  over  10,000  pounds, 
producing  100  pounds  of  milk  in  die  year  preceding 


(U 


I       1 


¥ 


'.\ 
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this  inquiry,  with  that  jHroduction,  was  $1,734,  and  makes  the  fol- 
lowing statement,  which  is  marked  Exhibit  111 : 

EXHIBIT  NO.  Ill 

Cost  of  Milk  Pboduction  — 10  Cows 
Charges: 

Bedding 

Hauling  milk 

Man  labor  2,860  man  honrB  at  .1461 

Horse  labor  616  hours  at  .2186 

Use  of  equipment,  161  hours  at  .076 

New  equipment 

Use  of  buildings  , 

Interest  on   stock '. 

Miscellaneous 

Bondage. 

Concentrates 

Total $1,992  10 

Credits: 

10  calyea  at  $2 $20  00 

Manure  —  92  tons  at  $1.60 138  00 

Milk  — 106,779  lbs.  at  $1.66 1,749  10 


$11  80 

8  26 

416  34 

112  74 

11  48 

4  76 

30  00 

130  38 

2  00 

788  71 

476  66 

$1,992  10 

$1,907  10 


Charges  minus  credit  for  manure  and  calves $1,834  10 


Cost  to  produce  100  lbs.  milk 

Boughage.  . 

Concentrates 

Labor.  .... 

Betums  per  hour  man  labor 


$1,734 
39.6% 
23.9% 
20.9% 
.115 
Average  production  per  cow 10,678  lbs. 

M.  0.  Jones  of  Stittville,  Oneida  county,  N".  Y.,  testified  to 
the  cost  of  milk  i»rodiiatian  in.  the  year  ending  1916,  and 
made  the  following  statement,  which  is  marked  Exhibit 
No.  112: 

EXHIBIT  NO.  112 

Cost  or  Milk  Pbodiioiion,  1916 
Charges: 

First  inventory $2,146  00 

Cattle  bought 170  00 

Interest 104  12 

Milk  hauling 228  7« 

Labor 887  00 

Equipment 11  41 

Buildings. 108  90 

Miscellaneous 44  40 

Boughage 1,162  40 

Concentrates. 626  89 


$6,387  87 


7-  »£,(S0  00 

421  ZS 

22S  00 

ivaae)  1,460  Rm 23  OS 

ictoi7)   830  Um.  S  U 

xy)    122^1  lb*.  1,870  78 

$iM»  7* 

niS  08 

ta  hoar  wsrled,  per  lioar .022 

■  100  Iba.  milk  2.18 

ilk  per  cwt 1.624 


)eck,  a  daiiTmaii  of  the  town  of  Marcy,  Oneida 
7,  made  the  following  coBt  eetimate  of  milk  produtv 
n  a  daily  of  17  cows  which  he  aold  at  $1.66  per  hun- 
weight: 

EXHIBIT  NO.  lis 
COBT  OF  HiLK  Pbodcciioii  —  17  COWB 

«144  00 

68  hour* 932  00 

16   hour* 72  80 

68  46 

177  40 

65  78 

971  00 

372  26 

*. 76  60 

92,679  SO 
8,496  OS 

t84  S8 


!•  mad  not  IncrMM $212  00 

210  00 

Ibo.  at  •1.66 2,073  08 

«2,4»E  03 

M  100  Ibfc 1.748 

our  mu  labor 19% 

leUm  p«  OOTT 7,284  lbs. 
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F.  O.  Boas,  Farm  Bureau  Ag^t  of  Oneida  county, 
following  testimony: 

"  The  record  of  157  herds  in  this  county  containing  2,1 
that  completed  full  yearly  records  have  been  collected  t 
marized  by  groups  according  to  their  production. 

Summarizing  all  herds  that  average  not  more  than  6,00' 
of  milk  per  cow,  it  is  found  that  there  were  42  sadi  herd 
a  total  of  751  cows  whose  average  production  was  5,133.1 
of  milk,  or  500  pounds  more  per  eow  than  the  last  Feder 
gave  as  the  production  for  Oneida  county  cows.  Theet 
were  secured  in  the  regular  way  by  the  dairy  demonstrato] 
each  herd  once  a  month,  making  an  accurate  weight  of 
produced  in  24  hours,  the  butter  fat  is  determined  and 
duction  of  the  month  computed.  He  also  weighs  the  feec 
cow  and  keeps  a  record  of  the  food  costs.  In  these  recordi 
is  given  a  uniform  value  of  $16  per  ton,  with  silage  1/3  I 
of  hay.     The  grain  is  charged  at  cost. 

The  records  of  these  751  cows  show  that  tiie  average  pi 
per  cow  was  5,133.8  pounds  of  milk,  testing  3.761  per 
butter  fat,  or  a  total  of  193.1  pounds  of  butter  fat  per  oc 
average  price  received  was  $1,534  per  hundred  pounds,  oi 
Each  cow  is  further  credited  with  $18  for  manure  and  c 
making  a  total  credjt  of  $96,76.  The  average  cost  of  : 
was  $39.29,  with  grain  cost  at  $14.56,  a  total  feed  cost  o 
per  cow.  The  food  cost  of  $53.86  taken  from  the  milk  r 
$78.76  gives  a  balance  of  $24.89  above  the  feed  cost 

Costs  other  than  feed  and  labur  were  averaged  at  $29.4 
was  secured  by  averaging  hundreds  of  official  sorvey  and 
count  reports.  Subtracting  the  credit  of  $18  from  this, 
balance  of  $11.41,  which,  if  taken  from  the  balance  ovei 
$24.89  leaves  $13.48  to  pay  for  the  labor  required  to  i 
care  for  the  cow  one  year,  or  will  pay  nine  and  six-t»n1 
per  hour  for  the  labor.  If  the  dairyman  figured  his  tii 
twenty  cents  per  hour,  the  average  cow  giving  6,133  pi 
milk  in  these  associations  would  fail  by  $14.52  to  pay  hi 

The  dairymen  in  the  cow  test  associattons  are  not  aven 
but  the  best  dairymen,  who  want  to  know  what  their  cowi 


>  diaoard  the  poorer  onee  as  shown  by  their  records.  We 
lave  the  better  class  of  dairymen  in  the  aaeociation,  but 
nly  their  beet  cowa  tabulated,  because  we  only  have  thoee 
allowed  to  complete  their  full  year.  Any  cow  that  failed 
iticm,  or  went  wrong  from  any  of  the  many  causes  they 
ct  to>  does  not  appear;  therefore,  we  are  showing  these 
eet  light,  and  their  records  clearly  show  that  the  average 
3t  be  expected  to  pay  market  price  for  the  food  and  labor 

entire  157  herds  which  were  far  better  than  the  average 
dered,  we  find  the  2,363  cows  averaged  6,709  pounds  of 
taining  236.6  pounds  of  butter  fat.  The  average  price 
was  $1.53  per  hundred  pounds,  valued  at  $102.71 
Koughage  cost  $12.61,  grain  $22.79,  making  a  total  food 
5.40.  Using  the  same  charges  as  above,  we  find  the  owner 
«ive  18H  cents  per  hour,  or  would  lack  $2,10  per  cow 
ng  pay  at  the  rate  of  20  cents  per  hour. 

ODOKE  F.  Savbold,  callcd  before  the  Committee,  tes- 

ied: 

loetoffice  address  is  Durhamville,  Madison  county.  I  am 
in.  At  this  time,  August,  1916,  I  am  getting  $1.65  per 
pounds  of  milk  from  the  Levy  Dairy  Company.  Bam 
I  am  now  selling  to  a  Mr.  Whaley,  who  I  understand 
milk  for  the  Borden's  and  get  the  Borden  pricea.  It  is 
say  that  it  goes  to  Borden's,  except  the  cans  are  tagged 
den'a.  I  went  to  Levy's  up  to  June  13,  1914.  In  June  I 
•   for  an   85   pound  can  and   about  $1.35  per  hundred 

I  think  I  got  a  better  price  than  the  average  Borden 

that  time.  This  is  in  the  32  cent  zone.  Whaley  is  go- 
y  $1.37  in  July,  I  suppose.  That  ia  the  Borden  price 
ilk,  scoring  C8.  The  Bordens  buy  through  Whaley.  Dur- 
ear  ending  July  1,  1916,  I  received  from  my  cows  $1,- 

My  total  farm  expenses  were  $1,026.25.  This  left  a 
>f    $748.98.      Interest   on    my   investment    amounts   to 

This  left  a  balance  of  $222.48.  This  last  balance  repre- 
wagee  that  my  family  and  myself  have  been  able  to  earn 
he  farm  is  concerned,    I  have  made  no  charge  for  depre- 
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ciati(Hi  Id  value  at  cowb,  as  we  have  been  fortunate  in  u 
any  during  the  year  and  have  raised  calves  to  replace 
good  in  case  of  loss  by  accident  or  depreciation,  dae  to  age 
fore,  I  have  not  credited  the  faim  witli  the  calves  bo  raiai 
producticm  of  my  dairy  averages  7,792  poonda,  five  beinj 
with  first  calf,  three  of  these  cows  are  pur»-lH«d  Holsteii 
might  be  valued  from  (300  to  $600,  although  in  figatinj 
vestment  I  have  valued  them  on  the  basis  of  grades,  i 
consists  of  95  acres.     My  invesbnent  is  as  follows : 

Farma tfl.SOO  C 

3  howe »00  C 

16  COWB  at  $7S 1,126  C 

Tools  and  equipment  B50  (I 

Total  inveatment $8,775  ( 


"  I  see  I  have  figured  my  interest  wrong.  At  6  pe 
would  be  $526.50.  I  sold  from  the  dairy  116,879  pound] 
at  an  average  price  of  $1.52^^  per  hundred  pounds,  for 
received  $1,775.23,  this  being  practically  all  that  was  so] 
farm  during  this  year.     My  expenses  were  as  follows: 

Farm  seeda $67  ( 

Qrain  purchased   231  S 

Hired  labor. _,: 32a  C 

Hired  pasture. 35  ( 

Repairs  on  took  and  inddentalB. .     138  C 

Filing  the  ailo   10  t 

Threshing 8  ( 

Fertilizer  and  lime 89  ( 

Taxea ..,  39  ( 

Insurance 21  ( 

Veterinary  and  medioine*  11  C 

Repairs  on  buildings   67  { 

91,02e  ! 


G.  W.  Clisoh,  of  Westmoreland,  Oneida  County,  c 
fore  the  Committee,  testified: 
"  I  have  a  record  of  all  my  farm  expenses  for  the  ye 
The  labor  is  mostly  done  by  my  own  family.  I  have  i 
expenses  all  in.  We  do  not  use  tobacco  or  intoxicating  dr 
hardly  ever  go  away  from  home.  We  do  work  bard.  This 
is  accurate  and  true.    We  produced  108,590  pounds  of  mi 
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m  from  17  covs,  which  is  an  avenge  of  6,387  pounds 

cow.    My  receipts  were  as  follows: 

»oW «223  00 

1  sold 48  SO 

e   ot   bull    2  80 

0  pounds  of  milk  at  91.49  per  cwt 1,603  71 

otal   receipts fl,8T8  01 


bought 9353  00 

purchased 323  37 

i«s  purchased 30  00 

ind  enailuge    7U  00 

re ,  112  00 

366  00 

•1,8»7  87 


lilj  ciHkBistecl  of  father,  mother,  grandmother  and  two 
id  nine  and  fonr  jears.  Hired  a  boy  seven  months, 
m  the  entire  farm  were  as  follows: 

9\fi7B  01 

107  61 

280  51 

laneouB. 1&7  08 

otal.- «Z,4a4  11 


ises  were  as  followa : 

li »9»  42 

ng. 60  75 

■ies 290  66 

hold 164  2« 

r. 34  20 

74  95 

St  and  insurance   147  41 

ra  and  ieeda,  etc.   287  60 

s 158  72 

27  76 

706  37 

168  00 

pal  paid 100  00 

on  hand  over  last  year 83  22 

'oUl 92.424  U 

II  notice  that  the  principal  was  paid,  $100,  and  cash 
r  last  year  was  ninety  odd  dollars,  so  that  we  have  for 
bove  expenses,  one  hundred  and  ninety  odd  dollars." 


Mr.  J.  B,  Teall,  Fami  Bureau  Agent  of  Cayuga 
testified : 

*'  I  have  been  the  Farm  Bureau  Agent  of  Cayuga  com 
April  1,  1914.  In  1915,  we  took  suneys  of  50  farms 
throughout  the  county  iu  all  parts  of  the  county.  I  have  < 
24  of  these  farms  that  have  five  or  more  cows  that  wer 
shippers  of  milk.  In  other  words,  none  of  these  farms  i 
their  butter  on  the  fann;  they  either  shipped  their  milk 
it  to  the  creamery.  I  have  their  investment,  the  average 
tion  per  cow,  the  price  per  hundred  pounds,  and  record 
receipts  per  cow,  and  the  value  of  feed  per  cow.  I  have 
ten  the  labor  costs.  The  average  number  of  cows  on  the  i 
was  11.2;  their  average  value  was  $88;  the  average  nu 
pounds  of  milk  per  cow  was  5,619.  The  average  price 
per  hundred  pounds  of  milk  was  $1 .47.  That  was  the  aven 
paid  for  the  milk.  The  average  receipts  per  cow  were 
The  value  of  feed  per  cow,  per  year,  was  $69.45.  Interei 
average  investment  at  6  per  cent  was  $5.25.  That  left  b 
of  $8.2fi  to  pay  the  labor,  the  use  of  pasture,  the  use 
equipment  and  depreciation.  The  minus  signs  in  Exhibit 
dicate  a  loss;  that  is,  the  figures  show  that  the  returns  ' 
sufficient  by  such  amount  to  pay  for  the  value  of  feed  per 
interest  on  the  investment." 

EXHIBIT  NO.  154 

No.  of  No.  of  Avg.  of  mi 

farms  cowB  value  per  co 

C-5-1 10.  75  4044 

3  c-3 16.5  160  8830 

8-  c-2 5.5  60  .136(1 

5-0-9 45.  75  flfl20 

3-C-2 9.5  200  6710 

x-6    5.5  77  45H0 

8-0-1. 7.  7S  5430 

d-f-2 7.  100  5657 

5-d-3 7.  75  7060 

d-S-1 9.  65  6400 

2-C-2 7.  93  4B00 

5-clO 13.5  55  4620 

6-8-S. 21.6  100  5048 

5-d-13 10.  40  2840 

l-d-2 7.6  50  7770 

6-c-l 30.  78  7220 

4-d-2 15.  85  0300 

5-0-7 11.  76  5700 


Profit  above 

Value  Intemt  labor- pasture, 

Receipts  fe«d  od                   use  of 

per  per  inTestmeot     bldg.  and 

cow  row  at  8%       equipment 

67  73  4.60                 -12.60 

06  SI  0.00                     6.00 

43  62  3.60                 -22.60 

130  B4  4.50                   41. SO 

74  65  12.00                   -3.00 

57  S3  4.82                   -  .62 

86  106  4.50                 -24.50 

93  78  6.00                     ».00 

W  70  4.S0                   15,60 

63  «0  3.90                   10.10 

67  ee  5.53                   -4.SB 

74  51  3.30                     9.70 


40  36  2.40  l.eo 

111  77  3.50  30.50 

96  66  4.08  37.32 

60  66  6.10  16.00 

84.50  63  4.50  17.00 

100.80  BO  0.36  10.64 

72.47  00  9.90  -     .43 

98.50  «4  10.00  24.50 

106.71  58  4.70  33.01 

02.54  72  2.40  -11.80 

75  J3  88  3.80  -15.56 


here  three  complete  records  of  three  farms.  The  first 
line  cows;  the  total  feed  coat  for  that  herd  was  $662 ; 
$252 ;  interest  on  investment  $61.20.     We  considered 

was  no  depreciation,  because  of  the  fact  that  fae  Irad 
g  stock  which  he  eaid  were  worth  more  at  the  end  of  the 
ere  was  no  depreciation.  As  a  building  charge,  $101, 
.es  interest  oa  bis  investment  and  waste  of  the  building. 
t  cost,  $9.30 ;  bnll  service  for  the  herd,  $25.26 ;  bedding 

;   miscellaneoiis   cost,   which    includes   the  veterinary, 
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medicinra,  insurance  on  stock  and  feed  grinding,  etc.,  $- 
ooflt,  $1,254.75.  This  man  sold  41,894  pounds  of  milk  e 
age  of  $1.64  for  100  pounds,  $C87.0G.  Value  of  rnami 
calves  sold,  $93.  Total  receipts  from  the  herd,  $915.06 
$339.69.  The  average  production  per  cow  was  4,60( 
There  was  also  a  hauling  cliai^  of  $93.60  which  ivas  no 
in  there. 
Here  is  another  farm  of  five  cows : 

Feed *324 

Labor 140 

Interest  charge 16 

Depreciation 27 

Building   rent 5fl 

Equipment  rent   1 

Bull  service 5 

Bedding.  60 

MlscellaneouB  cost   3 

$933 

Receipts 
Milk   sold,   27,950   pounds  at  $1.64   per   hundred 

pounds *468 

Manure 75 

VenI  calves 42 

Total   reeeiptB 8586 


A\erngo  number  of  pounds  milk  per  cow,  5,592  pout 
to  produce  per  100  pounds,  $1.84.     Loss,  $47.51. 

Mr.  Ward. —  There  is  another  item  that  they  say  ou 
added  in;  that  is,  in  addition  to  the  labor  return  the  fi 
the  home ;  that  baa  a  cash  value.  For  instance,  if  he  woi 
in  Auburn  for  $20  a  week,  a  large  part  of  his  money  is 
fuel,  house  rent,  etc.     A  dairyman  gets  that  as  a  by-pro 

Mr.  Teall. —  That  item,  of  course,  should  be  given  a  ( 
tioo.  We  give  that  item  a  consideration  when  we  figure 
in  the  whole  farm. 

Mr.  Ward. —  The  dairy  ought  to  get  a  part  of  it. 

Ur.  TesU. —  The  daii^  ought  to  get  a  part  of  it.  I  d< 
hew  von  can  tell  how  much  the  dairy  diould  be  given  c 
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]. —  We  tre  trying  to  get  eome  men's  ideaa  on  that. 
i  tfaat  the  United  States  Departnient  of  Agricnltura 
I  a  lar^  niuubw  of  farm  homes  io  the  different  States, 
States,  and  they  have  reached  the  conclnsioo  that  the 
1  home  has  a  cash  value  of  about  $400  per  y6k.T  to  the 
liat  do  you  think  about  that  —  house  rent,  fuel,  and 
I  apeak  of?    You  can  gather  the  e;!^,  etc.,  with  little 

-  It  is  a  big  itPiu,  there  is  no  «|uestion  about  that. 

I, —  Ifl  $400  a  year  about  right  i    Some  of  the  wit- 

at  is  twice  too  much. 

.• —  I  did  not  appreciate  that  part  until  I  bad  to  pay 

and  I  come  to  realize  that  it  is  quite  an  item.    I  think 

HOO. 

-  Yon  get  all  those  eggs  and  garden  stuff  if  you  work 
it  not  imless  you  do. 

. —  Some  men  have  good  wives  who  take  care  of  the 
the  gar<len  and  are  not  expected  apparently  to  get  paid 
rk. 

-  She  hng  to  have  food  and  clothing  tliongh,  anyway. 
. —  I  have  here  another  herd  of  eight  cows  with  an 
iiction  of  7,000  pounds.  It  costa  him  to  produce  milk 
iijidred  pounds.  He  Bold  it  for  $1.64  per  hundred 
e  reason  this  man  lost  money  on  his  herd  was  because 

that  was  worth  $125  an  acre  for  pasture.  That  land 
>wn  of  Sennett  The  land  was  more  iiseful  and  valu- 
;r  purposes  than  for  pasture.  He  has  an  expensive 
<  ia  housing  these  cattle  in,  more  expensive  than  is 
At  present  prices,  the  man  is  bound  to  lose  money, 
a  herd  that  produces  less  than  6,000  pounds  |>er  cow." 

;  A.  Smith  of  the  New  York  State  Experiment  Farm 
>neva,  called  before  the  Committee,  testified: 
harge  of  the  dairy  work  at  the  State  Experiuietit  Sta- 
lave  a  herd  of  20  dairy  cows,  pnre-bred,  ri^istei-ed 
lave  only  a  small  field  that  we  can  use  for  the  cows  to 
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nm  in  and  ex«rciae,  and  the  cows  are  fed  from  food  ci 
land  and  stored;  soiling  only.  The  produce  is  sold  to 
who  work  on  the  farm  in  the  form  of  milk  and  butter  and 
pay  i  cents  a  quart  for  the  milk  and  carry  it  thetnselv 
butter  is  sold  to  the  employees  for  twenty  cents  a  pound 
round,  the  little  we  have.  We  do  not  hare  very  much  bul 
mostly  sold  in  the  milk.  Only  the  surplus  is  made  inl 
We  keep  the  yield  of  the  cow  that  went  through  the  full 
the  cost  of  production  for  each  individual  cow.  I  do  i 
our  cost  of  production  here  exceeds  the  food  cost  o£  the 
dairy  fann  in  the  State.  The  cows  are  fed  with  silage; 
siliige  the  year  round  practically,  some  green  food.  The; 
about  7,000  pounds  of  5.8  milk ;  about  470  pounds  of  t 
That  would  make  about  470  pounds  of  butter.  It  costs 
$1  per  hundred  pounds  to  produce  that  milk  for  food  aloi 
is  figitred  on  the  basis  of  $3  a  ton  for  silage  and  $10  a  toi 
and  the  grain  at  what  we  paid  for  it.  The  hay  is  figiin 
a  ton  in  the  bam.  This  is  as  mnch  as  hay  will  ai'era 
farmer,  as  a  nili).  If  jou  take  the  average  cost  of  hia 
ami  delivering,  he  docs  not  get  net  out  of  hay  much  more 
Last  year  perhaps  he  did,  but  not  the  average  year,  at 
The  average  hay  will  not  bring  $15  per  ton  at  the  ban 
year  for  a  period  of  years.  The  depreciation  and  iate 
cow  over  the  period  of  the  last  eight  years,  taking  a  co 
worth  $100,  would  be,  as  we  compute  it,  $13  per  year, 
interest,  insurance  and  repairs  combined,  about  $15  per  e( 
service,  $5.40  per  annum,  per  cow;  bedding  $5  jier  ci 
water,  cleaning  out  utensils  at  the  ham,  $1.84  per  cow 
water  for  cooling  the  milk  $3.86  per  cow;  distributing 
$4.90  per  cow.  That  means  the  man  that  takes  care  of 
and  distributes  the  milk,  his  wagee  cost  $4.90  per  cow, 
Tt  would  not  be  quite  so  much  as  the  hauling  charge, 
out  utensils,  $6.17  per  cow;  depreciation  on  utensils,  $1 
tests  and  veterinary  service,  $2.50  per  cow,  making  the 
outside  of  food  and  labor,  $57.67.  The  milk  here  at  th 
our  own  labor  cost  and  everything  on  the  production 
quarts  per  cow,  cost  $0.0496  per  quart.  Labor  in  our  ct 
not  b©  applicable  to  most  cases,  because  it  costs  m( 
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<^fedited  the  cows  $35  each  for  the  manure  and  calf.  Our  overhead 
Sfid  food  cost  was  $86  per  cow  practically,  per  year.     I  haven't 

/  put  the  labor  item  in.  The  labor  item  was  $60  per  cow^  but  that 
is  not  typical  of  the  average  dairy  farm.  The  $86  cost  of  food 
and  overhead  expense  would  fairly  compare  >vith  the  average  well- 
condncted  farm.  From  checking  up  the  matter  with  a  good  many 
farmers,  I  estimate  the  labor  cost  per  cow  to  be  $27.40.  This 
would  make  the  cost  of  carrying  the  average  dairy  cow  for  a  year 

'  $113.46.  As  I  figure  this  year,  I  made  their  food  cost  the  same  as 
ours  last  year,  $61.30;  their  labor,  $27.20;  their  other  expenses, 
130,  and  credit  manure  and  calf,  $18.  That  makes  milk  cost  on 
the  basis  of  4  cents  a  quart.  That  is  the  correct  approximation  of 
the  cost  of  producing  milk  here  in  1915.  We  get  our  food  prac- 
tically at  carload  rates  through  the  dealer.  We  cannot  tell 
whether  the  dealers  give  all  the  farmers  the  same  privilege  or  not. 
We  ])aid  $29  for  distiller's  grain  here  a  short  time  ago,  I  think 
the  latter  part  of  June.  I  understood  that  to  be  the  price  of 
distiller's  grains  in  carload  lots.  I  got  the  quotations  from  the 
wholesalers  and  we  paid  him  25  cents  a  ton  for  his  part  of  the  job 
and  we  took  it  from  the  car. 

Mr.  Ward. —  We  find  that  the  average  dairyman  is  paying  $5 
and  $6  a  ton  for  his  feed  over  the  wholesale  cost. 

Mr.  Smith. —  Kot  if  he  pays  cash.     * 

Mr.  Ward. —  Yes,  we  find  him  paying  cash  and  paying  that  in 
many  cases  to-day  and  yesterday  and  all  last  year.  I  don't  see 
how  you  have  escaped  the  attention  of  the  Feed  Dealers'  Associa- 
tion on  the  groimd  that  you  were  illegitimate  in  your  dealings. 

Mr.  Jordan. —  We  inspect  the  goods  sent  out  by  the  dealers; 
maybe  that  is  the  way  we  escaped. 

Mr.  Smith. —  We  negotiate  the  arrangement  with  the  local 
dealer  by  which  he  furnishes  this  grain.  The  arrangement  is  that 
we  pay  him  25  cents  a  ton  over  the  price  that  he  pays  by  the  car- 
load. We  buy  wheat  bran  and  our  last  price  was  $22.60  a  ton. 
We  do  not  buy  any  mixed  dairy  foods;  we  can  do  our  mixing 
cheaper  than  paying  the  mill  man  to  mix  it.  We  mix  a  ration  as 
follows :     300  pounds  of  bran ;  200  pounds  of  dry  distiller's  grain ; 
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150  pounds  of  gluten;  150  pounds  of  cottonseed  meal,  ai 
pounds  of  com  meal.    That  mixture  coet  us  last  month  $1 

hnndred  pounds,  practically  $30  a  too.  Most  mixed  dair 
cost  $35  and  $36  a  iaa,  wholesale.  Exhibit  156'  shows  tl 
cost  and  milk  prodnotioa  of  &is  herd  on  the  unite,  taki 
prices  I  have  given." 

EXHIBIT  No.  136 

Milk  Pat  Butter 

25  cows,   1015                                              IbB.  percent,  fat.lba. 

Dotshome   Carey   8,838  5.1             339 

Oarey   Blue   Belle 7,542  8.16           464.2 

Carey  S.  Blue  Belle   8,361  6.37           533.2 

Carey  S.  Fancy   8,4S1.S  8.03           511,4 

Carey   Fairy   Queen    7,785  6 .  28           490 

Carey  S.  B.  B.  PrineeBa   8,162  5.97           367.9 

Oxford  Carey  F.  B.  B 6,621  6.73           373 

Oiford  B.  B.  Caiey,  2  yrs.  old e,3e3  6,07          388 

Carey  F.  B.  B.  Princesi 6,312  6.75           358 

Oxford  Carey  B.  B 6,388  6.70          320 

Oiford  Carey  Lady  Belle,  2  yra.  old.        5,731  6.08           348 

Oxford  Carey  F,  B.  B 5,094  5.82           32B 

Dotahome  Cany  B.  B.,  3  yra.  old..        3,805  0.83           241 

Gold  Fern  Carey  F.  Queen,  2  yra.  old        4,509  6.19           279 

Millie   Fancy   B,668  5.23           453,2 

Mlmo  of  Geneva  5,746  6. 39           309 

Millie  D.  of  S.  B.  B 6,884  8.29          433 

Millie  E.  of  8.  B,  B.  No.  2 8,110  5.70           470 

Millie  G.  B.  B 6,521  6 .  66           434 . 6 

Millie  F.  B.  B 8,036  6. 03          476 

Millie  F.  B.  B.  Lady 6,624  5.74           380 

Oxford  Millie  D.  B.  B 6,313  6.07          383 

Hammond  F.  No.  I 11,534  5.21          601 

Hammond  F.  No.  2 8,183  5.43           444 

Gertie  F.  No.  1,  B.  B 7,922  6.44           510 

Average. 6,919  5,86          409 


As  Example  of  Cebtified  Milk  Costs 
The  Cf>mmittee  was  fortunate  in  getting  an  aocurate  ani 
plete  cost  account  for  the  period  from  April  ],  1914,  to  Mai 
1915,  kept  bv  the  Markam  and  Puffer  farm  of  400  acres  at 
N.  Y. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Olgivie,  called  aa  a  witnee.s,  testified: 

"  I  am  secretary  for  the  Markham  and  PufEer  fann  in  th( 

fied  milk  business  at  Avon  in  the  town  of  West  Rush,  S 

county.    We  have  a  mixed  herd  of  75  cows,  Holsteins,  Gue 

and  grades.     We  produce  certified  milk  under  the  mipervis 
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^ommissicm.  We  muBt  have  first  a  tuberculin  test  of  the 
a  stables  and  barns,  as  well  as  over  heed.  We  must 
milk  in  tbe  bam  in  sterilized  bottles  and  ship  it  in  the 
rtitles  [mcked  in  ice.  The  cows  must  be  curried,  brushed 
d  twice  daily  and  the  udder  washed  just  before  milking 
3riHzed  cloth.  We  use  an  individual  cloth  for  each 
>  milker  must  wear  a  dean  white  suit  and  wash  his 
>re  milking  each  cow.  The  milk  rauat  be  cooled  promptly 
9  than  45  degrees  and  bottled  immediately.  That  is 
requirement  for  certified  milk.  The  oows  are  not  pas- 
have  the  cost  figures  of  our  herd  here  for  the  period 
1  1,  1914,  to  Mardi  31,  1915.  marked  Exhibit  Nf>.  159. 

EXHIBIT  No.  18D 
fDENBED  Statement,  Apmt,   1,   1014  —  March  31,   1915 
Revenue 

$15,333  02         197,071  qts.         .08c. 

1,032  40  17,200  qta.         .OOlc. 

187  00 

value  o(  held 1,356  00 

1.000  00 

Sia,0O7  42 

Exptngv 

barn    $3,011  41 

B 1,852  S8 

2,105  88 

435  01 

le   16,786  10 

Inga  342  70 

103  47 

10  22 

360  82 

1,422  ae 

165  6fi 

316  71 

$26,392  04 

per  year  $6,484  62 

lU  overtiead  8,357  M 

loM  $3.126  W 

Analytii  of  Co\o  Expense 

$3,902  08 

2,834  S3 

1,060  00 

327  BO 

tUe  Mdd    IJWO  II 

36B  21 


Bedding.  .  .  . 
Veterinarian.  .  , 

TooU." .'.'.'  '.'.'.' 

A.  R.  D 

Rent 

Depreciation.  .  . 

Light 

Interest 

Office 

Manager 

Water 

Miacellaneoiis.  . 


Milk  produced,  214,277  quarts;  656  quarts  per  da;. 

Average  price  received,  .0925;  price  to  January  20,  1915,  8c.;  tb< 

Average  cost  with  0.  H.,  .1243. 

Average  cost  without  0.  H.,  .lOBB. 

Feed  Prices 

Mixed  hay  

Alfalfa 

Ensilage 

Roots,  bushel 

Schumacher 

Bran.  . " 

Ajax 

Umionn 

Gluten 

Oil  meal    

Honinj'.  .  .  .  

G.  oats  

Cows  purchased  24;  coat,  $3,S95. 

Itr.  Olgivic. —  The  average  cost  per  cow  waa  $160. 
the  labor  cost  and  food,  but  it  doea  not  include  the  bottlit 
milk,  just  the  labor  of  taking  care  of  the  cow,  milking  a 
ing  her  and  the  provision  she  had.  We  carry  $800  bam 
64  cows.  It  runs  about  $12  per  cow.  I  hare  not  just  s 
tbat.  The  expense  of  keeping  that  dairy  from  April, 
March,  1015,  was  $25,392.04;  that  is  including  dep: 
charge  and  interest  charge  and  rent  Labor  in  the  oow  l 
$3,011.41;  in  the  bottling  room,  $1,262.58.  The  bottli 
expense  waa  $3,195.88.  The  Milk  Commission  charge  is  : 
That  13  what  \ve  had  to  pay  the  Milk  Commission  of  the 
County  Medical  Association,  which,  in  return  for  that  th 
iicd  the  milk,  made  an  examination  of  the  milk  three  times 
The  item  cows,  $15,785.10,  includes  keeping  the  cows,  thei 
ciation,  interest,  food,  etc.    The  item,  roots,  $327.50,  was  1 
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I  root  feed.  The  item  "  T.  B.,"  $369.2],  is  loss  from 
rs  on  the  tuberculin  test.  The  it«iii,  $103.50,  is  veteri- 
s;  the  item,  $244.10,  is  drugs  and  disinfectants.  The 
R.  D.,"  $83.99,  is  advanced  registry  work.  The  item, 
m  and  silage  rental  valuation.  The  item  of  deprecia- 
>.40,  is  figured  at  20  per  cent  on  the  book  value  of  the 
place  19  an  expensive  one.  We  buy  all  our  cattle  foods 
>ad  despite  the  Retail  Feed  Dealers'  Association." 

s  F.  GiFFORD,  of  Wilson,  Niagara  county,  calle<i  before 
Committee,  testified: 

seven  eows  in  1915  and  eight  in  1!)14.  1  figure  on 
!0  cans  of  milk  a  day.  I  raised  184  bushels  of  wheat 
I  this  year.  I  had  16  acres  last  year  and  raised  about 
i.     I  think  I  sold  it  last  year  for  $7  a  bushel  in  the 

of  the  farmers  in  my  vicinity  have  a  Held  of  wheat, 
on  real  good  land  we  will  get  as  high  as  40  bushels 
be  average  would  not  be  more  than  25  or  30.  We  use 
>r  the  wheat,  about  200  pounds  per  acre;  cost  about 

It  is  winter  wheat.  Beans  are  one  of  our  staple  crops. 
a  $35  a  month  for  eight  months;  $25  a  month  for  four 
mishing  for  him  a  house  to  live  in,  20  bushels  of  pota- 
tber  keep  a  cow  for  him  or  give  him  a  quart  of  milk 
■n  spot;  a  horse  to  use  when  it  is  noeoe&ary.  Day  wages 
per  day  and  board.  This  man  boards  himself.  The 
ats  of  two  full  bloods,  three  grades  and  two  beifera, 

I  have  figures  for  the  year  ending  September  27,  1910, 
mber  to  September.  I  sell  this  milk  for  17  cents  a 
sold  5,S40  gallons.  I  received  from  the  herd  $1,248. 
rom  the  milk  and  the  calves  I  raised  and  the  milk  we 

house.  I  credit  the  dairy  with  $130  increase;  $75  for 
.  That  gave  me  $1,348  on  the  credit  side.  Expenses: 
bt,  $240 ;  67  tons  of  silage  at  $6  a  ton,  $402 ;  hay,  $1 20 ; 
us,  $8;  pasture,  $140.  Pasture  is  worth  that  here, 
an,  3  hours  a  day,  at  15  cents  an  hour,  $164;  hauling, 
mce,  repairs,  depreciation  and  interest,  $100;  interest 
id  food,  $46 ;  veterinary,  $5 ;  dairy  supplies  and  ice, 
it  on  milk,  $91.     We  ship  the  milk  in  eight-gallon  cans 
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to  Niagara  Falls  on  the  R.  W.  &  O.  Thirty  tickets  coat 
one  ticket  will  carry  each  eight-gallon  can.  The  bull  se 
$15.  The  total  herd  cost  was  $1,407,  and  the  total  her 
ivere  $1,248,  and  that  only  included  3  hours  per  day  at 
an  hour  for  taking  care  of  them.  The  milk  cost  me  21  cf 
Ion  on' these  figures,  and  I  sold  it  for  17." 

F.  S.  Mabkham,  of  Port  Leyden,  N.  Y.,  testified  ai 
'■  T  have  kept  the  cost  of  production  on  my  farm  witl 
for  the  past  year.    I  have  set  it  down  in  Kxhibit  189. 

EXHIBIT  NO.  189 

PaoDVunon  Costb  — 20  Cows 

Dr. 

Feed  {hay  and  grain)   (IST-grain) 

I^bor  (36  T.  hay) 

Interest  on  money  invested  on  cows 

Itepreciation  of  cowb   (loaaes) 

iBtMTUice  on  cows  and  bam 

Taxes   on   eowa  and   bam 


Keep  of  bull 

Barn  rent   

Li|^t,  medicine,  veterinarian  and  ice.. 
Heating  water  in   winter 


Milk  produced  . . 
Value  of  manure 
Value  of  calve*. , 


StLised  eleven  heifer  and  bull  calves;  sold  and  eatimated  st  8250 
All  the  coflt  of  labor  is  not  included  in  this  memoranda  of  estiK 
whkb  is  very  clos«  to  the  actual  production  costs  bnt  I  have  purp 
out  tbe  salar;  of  Uie  man  I  hire  by  the  year  to  take  my  place 
the  physical  labor  part,  counting  the  work  I  do  as  nothing.  Sf 
above  would  be  the  same  aa  if  I  were  working  on  the  farm  Knd  ( 
wage  out  of  the  net  proHts. 


)Bt   in   the   production  of  milk  of  $240. 

Retult 
xpemes 92,500 


$2390 
2,700 


f  pounds  of  milk  produced,  IS2,45T. 

er  cow,  B,I22.e  pcFunds. 

rice  paid  at  station  per  bundled  pounds,  tl.62£. 

:>8t  to  produce,  per  hundred  poiutdi,  (1.74. 

(rage  cost  of  milt  production  in  Montgomery  county,  ia 
to  be  sliown  in  Exhibit  107,  offered  in  evidence  before 
ittee. 

BXHIBIT  NO.  107 
iBT  iltLK  pRODitcnoK  Pes  Cow  on  26  DAiaies  in  Montoomebk 

COITHTT 

:  sold S39« 

;e  per  100  pounds {1  4C 

Rteeiptg 

.Id «86  84 

milk 3  10 

nd  manure 14  86 

$102  87 

Coals 


aking 28  83 

nent  1  00 


Miecellaneous 

Hftuling  milk  

Interert  on  cow  ioTeatment.. 
Feed  coBtB   


Logs  per  cow,  404  eowfl 

Cost  to  produce   100  pounds  milk 

Ai,LEN  S.  Meeciiant,  Farm  Bureau  Manager,  of  ] 

ery  county,  who  furnished  the  above  computation, 
The  cost  to  produce  milk  on  the  26  farms  was  as  follows: 

Herd  No.     1 $1  37  per  hundred  pouiii 

Herd  No.    2 2  15 

Herd  No.    3 1  73 

Herd  No.    4 2  48 

Herd  No.    5 1  47 

Herd  No.     6 8  43 

Herd  No.     7 2  48 

Herd  No.     S 1  20 

Herd  No.     0 2  18 

Herd  No.  10 2  26 

Herd  No.  11 2  81 

Herd  No.  12 1  67 

Herd  No.  13 1  M 

Herd  No.  14 1  69 

Herd  No.  16 2  41 

Herd  No.  16 1  55 

Herd  No.  17 1  48 

Herd  No.  18 3  58 

Herd  No.  10 2  34 

Herd  No.  20 2  04 

Herd  No.  21 2  80 

Herd  No.  22 1  97 

Herd  No.  23 2  OS 

Herd  No.  24 1  34 

Herd  No.  25 1  38 

Herd  No.  26 2  16 

Ouly  herds  Nob.  8,  17,  23,  24  and  25  showed  a  profit. 
No.  8  had  total  dairj  coatB  of  $l,44g.40  and  credited  the  manure 
at  t225.     The  herd  conHisted  of  fifteen  cows  and  gave  the  follow 
of  COStl 

Feed  coat    J705  C 

Interest 60  0 

Hauling. lOS  6 

Miecellaneous 20  0 

Buildings. 146  0 

Equipment 12  fl 

Labor 264  8 

Bedding 18  0 

Bull   service    33  6 

Herd  No.  24,  with  seventeen  cows,  sold  the  milk  for  $1.54  per 
weight.  Produced  149,053  pounds,  as  againBt  95,025  pounds  pn 
Herd  No.  8,  which  was  sold  for  $1.30  per  hundredweight.  Herd  V 
-the  following  items  of  expense: 


'  - 1   . 


I  ■ 
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Bull  service    $34  75 

Bedding 32  00 

Ubor 500  60 

Dairy  equipment 12  00 

Building 148  00 

MiftcellftneouB 6  00 

HauHng. 327  17 

Interest  on  cow  investment 70  00 

Feed  cost    1,109  00 

Total  cost  $2,248  52 

Credit  for  manure  and  calves 252  00 

Net  cost    $1,996  52 

Cost  to  produce  milk $1  34 

Profit 381  06 

Herd  No.  1  had  twenty  cows.     The  total  amount  of  milk  produced  was 

137|627  pound»,  which  averaged  $1.46  per  hundredweight.  The  milk  receipts 

were  $1,815.90.     Other  credits  brought  the  total  value  of  milk  to  $1,849.10. 

Kxpenses  were  as  follows: 

Bull  service    $35  00 

Bedding 30  00 

Labor 655  20 

Dairy  equipment  18  55 

Buildings 157  50 

Miscellaneous 50  00 

HauUng  milk   273  50 

Interest  on  cow  investment 75  00 

Feed  costs    928  00 

Total  cost $2,222  75 

Credit  manure  and  calf 340  00 

Net  cost   $1,882  75 

Cost  100  pounds  of  milk $1  37 

Net  loss   37  65 

iHiiry  No.  6,  of  35  cows,  had  the  following  statement: 

Total  amount  of  milk,  220,873  pounds;   average  sale  price,  $1.50.     Total 

re«ipt8  for  milk,  $3,234.10. 

Expenses 

Bull  service    $73  00 

Bedding 80  00 

Labor 764  40 

Dairy  equipment 16  00 

Buildings 424  00 

Miscellaneous 69  00 

Hauling  milk   216  00 

Interest  on  cow  investment 140  00 

Feed  cost    2,062  00 

Total  costs  $3,844  40 

Credit  manure  and  calves 595  00 

Net  C09t    $3,249  40 

Cost  to  produce  milk $1  47 

Net  loss    16  30 


\] 
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Dairy   No.    15,  of   30  con-s,  produced   156^29   pound*  of  milk,  ^ 

tor  an  average  price  of  <1.64  per  hundred  ponnds.    ToteJ  yftlne  ol 
was  $2,433.5S.     Expenaee  are  as  follom: 

Bull   aervice    »38  ( 

Bedding. 26  ( 

Labor  of  milking 866  i 

Dairy  equipmeot  65  7 

Building  rent  222  C 

MitcelUoeouB 72  C 

HftUling  milk   458  2 

lotereat  on  cow  investment SO  C 

Feed  cost   2,589  0 

Total  cost    $4,193  2 

Value  of  manure  and  calve* 416  0 

Net  cost    $3,778  2 

Cost  to  produce  per  hundred  weight 92  4 

Net  losB    1,354  e 


When  the  difference  in  the  quantity  of  milk  produced  in  dairies  ! 
16  are  compared,  the  difterence  in  results  will  not  be  so  alarm 
amount  of  production  in  these  records  is  generally  accurate.  A  c 
of  dairy  production  is  sometimes  intereeting.  For  instance.  In  th 
dairy  No.  1,  of  20  cows,  sold  137,627  pounds  of  milk  at  $1.40  pei 
weight;  dairy  No.  13,  of  20  cowe,  sold  95^1  pounds  of  milk  at  • 
price  of  $1.35  per  hundredwright ;  dairy  No.  17,  of  20  oows,  so! 
pounds  of  milk  at  an  average  prioc  of  $1.66  per  hundredwei^t ;  dai 
of  20  cows,  sold  108,796  pounds  of  milk  at  an  average  price  of 
hundredweight. 

The  profitableness  of  the  dairy  business,  according  to  tl 
gomery  County  aurvey,  as  compared  with  other  forma  of 
tural  income,  is  shown  by  Exhibit  196,  computed  by  J 
chant : 

Twelve  farms  wliere  the  per  cent,  of  milk  receipts  were  60  pe 
less  of  the  total  farm  receipts  The  per  cent,  of  receipts  fi 
averaged  23V<i  per  cent,  of  total  farm  receipts. 


2,012 
1.017 
3^11 
1,136 
1,377 


re n%%  4m 

Per  oent.  receit>U     Per  cent,  receipts 


Labor  incoina 


•hant  produces  and  offers  in  pridenc©  Exhibit  No.  198, 
of  tLe  methoda  used  in  obtaininf;  the  foregoing  figures. 

EXHIBIT  NO.  1»8 
DS  Used  ih  DermininKa  the  Cost  of  Mn.K  pBODncnow 

Total  Milk  Reccipti 
t  of  Milk,  Average  price,  and  milk  reccipte; 
et  vera  obtained  either  from  the  farmer's  record  account  book 
Blips  he  received  from  his  milk  station,  or  from  the  books  at 
ion  where  he  delivered  hie  milk.    Hence,  thee«  Sguree  *re  correct. 
er  Uilk: 

es  were  determined  from  the  farmer'H  estimate  nbich  included 
at  milk  for  household  use  vrbicb  was  figured  at  four  cents  a 
le  amount  of  milk  fed  to  calves  raised  on  the  farm  or  sold  as 
alue  of  tlie  lattar  milk  was  figured  at  market  prices. 
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Coat  o/  iftU;  Pndvalion 
Bull  Service: 

A  uniform  charge  of  (30  was  made  for  the  keeping  of  »  bull 
Interest  on  the  value  of  the  bull  naa  figured  at  five  per  cent.    A 
S5  was  allowed  for  the  value  of  the  maouie.     f>om  these  figures  1 
keeping  a  bull  for  one  year  were  determined- 
Bedding: 

On  most  farma,  oat  straw  was  used  for  bedding.  The  value  of 
or  whatever  material  was  used,  was  estimated  by  the  farmer  at  w 
north  in  the  hem.  In  most  cases,  oat  straw  was  valued  at  $ 
Labor  on  Milking: 

The  farmer  gave  tbe  number  of  hours  required  daily  to  get 
from  the  field,  put  them  iu  Uie  stable,  do  the  milking,  turn  the 
a>;Hin,  during  six  months  of  summer.  The  farmer  also  estimated  t 
nf  hour9  required  daily  to  milk  the  cows  during  the  six  months 
Estimate  was  also  given  on  the  amount  of  time  required  to  feed 
nater  them,  dean  the  stables,  clean  the  cows  and  any  other  st 
pertaiuing  to  the  care  of  the  cows  during  the  winter  six  mouths.  11 
this  time  was  figured  at  twenty  cents  per  hour  to  determine  the  co 
on  milking  and  eare  of  the  rows. 
Dniry  Equipment: 

This  item  includes  the  interest  on  the  investment  in  cans,  paili 
pooler,  milk  wagon,  etc.,  at  five  per  cent,  and  depreciation  and  rept 
above  mentioned   tools.     This  cost  item  is  usually  small  on   accoi 
4  mall  investment. 
Buildings: 

Interest  on  the  present  value  of  the  barn  used  for  the  housing  ol 
feed  and  forage  necessary  to  keep  the  cows,  was  figured  at  five 
Average  depreciation  and-  insurance  were  added  to  the  interes 
mskiiig  the  total  cost  of  buildings. 

Miectltaneous: 

This  item   iniluded  insurance  on  stock,  medicioe,  veterinary   fee 
tectors,  stock  foods,  ice,  feed,  grinding,  etc. 
Hauling  Milk: 

Tbe  time  required  by  a  farmer  to  haul  the  milk  to  the  milk  si 
figured  at  twenty  cents  per  hour  for  the  man  and  fifteen  cents  pe 
each  horse  used.  No  charge  was  made  for  the  wagon,  as  this  was 
under  dairy  equipment. 
Interest  on  Cow  Investment: 

Interest  at  five  per  cent,  was  figured  on  the  farmer's  estimate  oi 
cows  would  sell  for  if  put  up  at  public  auction. 
Feed  Costs: 

This  item  included  the  cost  of  purchased  foods,  which  wns  uauall; 
very  accurately.  It  also  includes  the  value  of  farm  grown  grain  « 
fed  to  the  cows.  The  estimates  given  by  the  farmer  at  what  the  1 
tell  tot  in  the  barn  end  silage  was  in  all  cases  figured  at  94  per  to 

The  sum  of  the  above  cost  items  give  the  total  costs. 
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nure  and  Calf: 

r  gave  the  vRlue  of  calves  at  Uiree  d»ya  old.  Manure  vas  valued 
Bar  for  each  cow.  The  value  of  calf  and  manure,  deducted  from 
ts,  give  the  net  cost. 

e  26  Milk  Survey  Records  taken.  The  records  of  four  farms 
iRt  and  22  farma  Bhowed  a  loM.  The  average  loaa  per  farm  was 
it  was  determined  bj  dividing  the  differeoM  between  the  profit 
larms  from  the  Iom  on  the  22  farms  bj  the  2S  dslriei. 

«E  Aethdk,  called  before  the  Committee,  testified: 
in  the  village  of  Lowville.  I  am  in  the  grain  and 
<BS.  I  have  made  a  balance  sheet  of  the  Aratage  farm 
ir  Julj  1,  1915,  to  July  1,  1916.  We  have  270  acrea 
n  farm  and  100  acres  in  the  pasture  lot.  Forty  cows 
d  during  the  period.  The  farm  is  absolutely  dei-oted  to 
These  cows  average  over  7,600  pounds  of  milk  apiece, 
thoroughbred  HolBteins.  It  cost  ns  to  produce  100 
milk  on  that  farm  $2.15  per  hundredweight.  We  sold 
or  $1.47  per  hundredweight  The  40  cows  produced 
mnds  of  milk,  for  which  we  received  $4,505.29.  We 
lin  and  feed  during  the  year,  $3,031.37,  but  we  sold 
orth  of  oats,  leaving  the  net  cost  of  the  grain  and  feed 
We  also  fed  to  pigs  and  calves  $2C0  worth  of  grain, 
i  amount  of  grain  foods  chargeable  to  milk  production 
making  net  receipts  from  milk  $2,544.00.  The  balntice 
lie  farm  is  as  follows ; 

/nootn« 

,   K505  29 

aw  257  60 

100  07 

ves,   $15 286  00 

810  77 

»6,»68  63 

Expense 

117,600  at  six  per  cent «1,050  00 

,  huildinga,  equipment,  annual 200  00 

on  herd,  grade  bagie,  ten  per  cent 300  00 

and  interest,   machinery,   horses  and   equipment,   ten 

300  00 

wed       3.031  37 

BTtUlMr 68  20 

M  37 

16  00 


Threehing 

Filliiig  silo  

Taxes 

Veterinary 

luBurance,  aonuat  

Labor,  three  men  and  two  women: 

First  man  

Second  man    

Third  man  

Two  women,  aervices 

Extra  labor,  haying,  harvesting,  cow  testing.. 

Total  expense   

Net  logs  of  operation 


Failtjee  to  Use   Uniform   Factors  in   Ascektainis 
Cost  by  Cow  Testing  Associations 

C.  A.  BouTELLE,  called  before  the  Committee,  test 
he  was  an  accountant  Gmploycil  in  connection  with  the 
work  of  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  etc. 
made  a  computation  and  schedule.  He  had  compiled  a  sc 
the  records  of  four  cow  testing  associations  in  Wyomin 
viz. :  Warsaw  Association,  Attica  Association,  Perry  '. 
Gainesville  Association,  and  tlie  Java  Association.  Tho; 
siiow  labor  costs  as  follows : 

Wareaie  Aesociatioa 


Herd  No. 

1 

Herd  No. 

V,- 

Herd  No. 

3 

Herd  No. 

4 

Herd  No. 

5- 

Herd  No. 

«■ 

nerd   No. 

7- 

Herd   No. 

8- 

Herd  No. 

, 

Herd  No. 

a- 

Herd  No. 

Herd   No. 

4- 

Herd  No. 

fi- 

Hcjd  N... 

«■ 

Herd  No. 

V- 

Herd  No. 

K- 

Herd  No. 

H- 

Herd  No. 

10- 

about  io  the  same  cominuiiity  eiidi  wide  variation  in 
rould  be  extremely  difliciilt.  It  would  aeem  to  be  a  fair 
tliat  the  actual  cost  per  cow  uuit  in  the  dairies  in  quea- 
be  very  nearly  uniform,  provided  that  the  costs  were 
analyzed  and  (iniform  factors  used  in  each  dairy, 
-iationa  appear  in  the  cow  testing  asaociation  results  as 
t  of  feed  in  the  four  as30<:iations  mentioned,  which  are 
Hows: 

Wartato  Atsooialum 

—  20   cowa 81,203  00 

—  9   C01V9 410  Bit 

—  14   cows 704  77 

—  8  cowB 334  00 

—  10  cows 469  61 

—  6  COWB 256  g? 

—  17  cowa R69  53 

—  n  cows 349  01 


Attica  Aisooiation 


t7«4  ae 

nS)  BZ 
761  86 
770  3» 
neo  33 
4S9  33 
1134  79 
784  94 
1,007  31 
i.ono  GH 
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These  variations  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the  mill 
tion,  as  the  same  schedule  (Exhibit  189)  shows  the  follow 
productions : 

Wariaw  AtKoiation 
Herd   No.      1—20   cowa 138^44  11 

Attiea  Ataociation 

Herd   No.      9  —  20   cows 131,883  II 

Herd  No.    10  —  17  cowg 118,532  11 

Perry  Ftke  and  Oainesville  Agsooiaiion 


milk. 

Herd  No.   3 —  14  cows 

Herd  No.  4  —  Ifl  cows 

Herd  No.  5  —  27  cowg 

Note.—  TTiU  herd  produced  1S6,064  lbs.  of  milk. 

Herd  No.     6  —  11   cows 

Herd  No.     7  —  12  cowa 

Herd  No.     8  —  32  cowb 

Herd  No.    «— 18  cows 

Herd  No.  10-18  cows 

Note.—  In  this  Association,  Htrd  No.  10  produced  16,000  lbs.  of 
than  Herd  No.  9,  which  at  the  sale  price  netted  918S.(K),  whereas 
cost  in  feed  was  $208.60;  but  the  flf^res  further  show  that  Herd 
iluced  milk  at  a  cost  of  SI. 17  per  hundred  poundii,  whilp  it  cost  H 
$1.31  per  hundred  pounds. 


Java  Aaaociation 


Herd  No.  1— 21  » 

Herd  No.  2  — 14  . 

Herd  No.  3— 14  ( 

Herd  No.  4  — 15  i 

Herd  No.  5  — Ifl  ( 

Herd  No.  fl  — 14   < 

Herd  No.  7  — 14  ( 

Herd  No.  8—    7   . 

Herd  No.  9— 18   i 

Herd  No.  10—18  . 
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The  cost  of  producing  butter  fat  or  100  pounds  of  milk  as  shown 
bv  the  records  of  these  associations  are  as  follows : 


^ 


I 


Warsaw  Association 

Cost  of  1  lb. 
of  butter  fat 

Herd  No.     1    .412 

Herd  No.     i   .310 

Herd  No.     3    .260 

Herd  No.     4    .313 

Herd  No.     6   .286 

Herd  No.     6   .613 

Herd  No.     7    .500 

Herd  No.     8    .330 

Attica  Association 

Herd  No.     1    .270 

Hwd  No.     2    .397 

Herd  No.     3   .300 

Herd  No.     4    .330 

Herd  No.     6    .320 

Herd  No.     6    .350 

Herd  No.     7   .397 

Herd  No.     8    .491 

Herd  No.     9    .240 

Herd  No.  10    .370 

Perry  Pike  and  Oainesville  Association 

Herd  No.     1    .386 

Herd  No.     2    .416 

Herd  No.     3    390 

Herd  No.     4    .299 

Herd  No.     6    .334 

Herd  No.     6    .439 

Herd  No.     7    .372 

Herd  No.     8    .303 

ihrd  No.     9    .230 

Herd  No.  10    .310 

Java  Association 

Herd  No.     1    .240 

Herd  No.     2    .370 

Herd  No.     3   310 

Herd  No.     4   330 

Herd  No.     5   370 

Herd  No.     6   330 

Herd  No.     7   -260 

Herd  No.     8   310 

Herd  No.    9   300 

Herd  No.  10   .320 


(  ost  of  100 
Ibfl.  of  milk 

$1  48 
1  44 
1  41 
1  75 

1  50 
3  03 

2  OH 
1  81 


997 

46 

23 

31 

17 

35 

78 

83 

01 

47 

$1  37 

40 

71 

15 

26 

72 

51 

14 

17 

31 

$1 

19 

34 

16 

13 

32 

19 

24 

50 

33 

48 

I. 
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From  these  varying  cost  cwnpiitations  Mr.  Boutello  i 
the  following  aTerage  sdiedule: 

Expense  per  Average  Ooui  Unit 

Sei\iti:a 

Bedding 

Use  ot  dairy  equipment .  . 

liuilding  rentals   

Hauling  milk  

)[iace]lancous. 

Feed 

interest 

Total  expi-nses   


These  cows  had  an  average  production  of  6,503  pound 
each,  hut  averages  based  on  snch  widely  varying  unit 
especially  such  peniianent  costs  as  labor  in  the  same  oo 
and  at  the  same  period,  do  not  furnish  the  aocurate  \ 
upon  actual  cost  of  production  that  is  desired.  The  da] 
in  the  dairy  cow  seems  not  to  have  been  considered  in.  the 
account,  although  full  credit  is  given  for  the  manure 
Adopting  Doctor  Larson's  item  at  approximately  $6.00 
for  depreciation  jn  insiirance  and  taxes,  would  bring  tl 
coat  of  one  of  these  cows  to  over  $100.00. 

Chautauqu.v  Covntt  Cow  Tkstino  Association  Av 

Testimony  before  the  Committee  as  to  the  \'alue  of  th 
of  238  cows  of  the  Carroll  Cow  Testing  Association  in  Ch 
county  during  the  period  from  April  1,  1915,  to  April 
shows  the  following  a 


Some  of  Uiose  euwa  produced  as  high  as  9,000  pounds  p( 
The  lowe'^t  production  was  4,127  pounds. 


■  i^ 


\      *  / 
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Cbeswell,  called  before  tlio  Commiltee,  testificil  that 
lives  in  the  town  of  Stainford,  about  25  jiitles  from 
igfakeepsie;  has  a  dairy  farm  of  400  acres,  keeping  from 
to  40  grade  Holstein  dairy  cows: 

an  accurate  account  of  the  costs  for  two  years  which 
it,  and  offer  in  evidence  (Exhibit  201t  is  just  half  the 

two  years).  I  got  the  average  for  the  yearly  stato- 
>mploy  two  men  regularly  besides  myself.     The  item  of 

what  is  actually  paid  out  for  labor.  I  figure  my  own 
)0  a  month  the  year  round.  T  work  the  year  round, 
man  $;15.00  a  month  and  the  other  $'tO.OO.  I  pay  movo 
ddition  he  gets  his  house,  free  milk  and  board,  garden, 
;o  work  in  his  garden.  I  now  pay  one  of  these  men 
d  the  other  $35.00,  and  will  have  to  pay  more  next 
are  five  miles  from  the  factory ;  go  there  every  day.  I 
:ed  10  cents  a  hundred  for  delivery,  I  put  in  all  ex- 
luse  our  farm  is  a  cow  farm.  Everything  we  do  is  for 
nd  werything  we  get  from  the  cows  or  any  other  thing 
ere.     My  net  loaa  on  a  year's  business  was  $774.82.     I 

farm  first  for  two  years  and  I  could  not  come  out  even." 

EXHIBIT  209 
ILK  FOB  12  Months,  Based  oh  Costs  of  Vk.mis  If)l2  and  1013 

Etupeiuet 

tOlB  50 

lan  for  eight  montlis HU  00 

4fl0  00 

lilk    182  50 

ought  and  repairs H3  47 

sz  ss 

49  22 

594  fil 

t  397  «8 

79  93 

Bterimmry,  etc 28  88 

210  90 

60  00 

uildings  150  OO 

[    40  00 

investni«iit 1,080  00 

penwB  »4.474  62 
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Recmptt 

Sales  not  milk  »178  86 

IncresBe  iu  Inventory  370  00 

Cost  of  producing  182,600  lbs.  milk  

Coat  per  liund  red  weight,  $2.16. 
Cost  per  quart,  .04  6/10. 
Received  for  above  milk  

Average  price  received  per  hundredweight,  $1.72, 
Average  price  received  per  quArt,  .03  7/10. 
Net  loss  on  year's  business 

Net  loss  per  hundredweight,  .43. 
Net  loss  per  quart,  .000. 

F.  II.  Lacy,  called  before  the  Committee,  testified 
manager  of  the  Dutehesa  County  Farm  Burea 
graduate  of  Cornell  University: 

"  I  have  got  coat  figures  here  on  one  farm.  This  in: 
has  been  kept  month  by  month  during  the  past  year  in  c 
with  cow  testing  association  work,  but  involves  figures  wl 
cow  testing  associations  do  not  take  into  consideration. 

"  At  the  beginning  we  took  an  inventory  of  animals  inc 
comprising  each  animal  among  the  adults  and  young  si 
equipment,  which  included  a  milk  wagon  and  Ford  au 
livery,  and  some  cans.  I  have  this  data  tabulated.  M 
net  increase  on  account  of  live  stock  of  $87.00,  due  larg 
fact  that  the  animals  which  we  called  calves  at  the  beg 
the  year  wore  transferred  to  the  heifer  column  at  the  e 
year.     I  consider  that  the  owner's  inventory  was  consen 

'■  The  cows  are  valued  individually.  I  have  worke<! 
cost  account  and  the  cost  per  hundredweight,  and  the  f 
for  the  year  ending  December  1,  IfllO.  The  owner  is  E 
ingham,  Staatsburgh,  N.  Y.  We  have  credited  the  ai 
crease  in  value  of  cows  during  the  year. 

"  There  were  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
One  died,  three  were  sold  for  $80.00.  Three  cows  were 
for  $310.00.  At  the  end  of  the  year  there  were  25  cows 
Hay  is  figured  at  $12.00  per  ton;  silage  at  $5.00  per 
labor  at  25  cents  per  hour.  An  actual  account  was  tali 
time  used  in  caring  for  the  cows.  The  herd  production 
over  5,000  pounds." 
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EXHIBIT  212 

SUMMABT   OF   COSTS,  YeAB  ENDING    DeCKMBEK    1,    1016 

^etd  and  cows $1 337 

/-e^d  (other  cattle) 156 

H3edding 56 

L  ^bor   (cows)    801 

I^bor  (other  cattle) 25 

f^uildings: 

Insurance 4 

Repairs 60 

Interest  on  $875  (cow  stable  only)  at  five  per  cent 44 

Kc|uipment : 

Depreciation  on  wagon 2 

Depreciation   on   Ford 50 

Upkee]^,  ^,  oil  and  tires 133 

Depreciation  on  cans 8 

Interest  on  investment  ($310)    15 

Interest  on  investment  in  stock  ($1»425  at  five  per  cent) 71 

Ice 18 

Milk    testing    25 

I*>ed  grinding    12 

Fly  killer   3 

Wliite- washing  material    6 

Total $3,315 

Milk  sold   ( 1,251  cwt.=58,860  quarts) $2,531 

Milk  used  at  home  (075  quarts) 42 

ToUl  milk   (50,830  quarts) $2,573 

Cattle  increase $87 

Manure  at  $10  per  cattle  unit 280 

Bull  «»ervice    6 

37? 

Total  returns  from  herd $2,045 

Total  herd  costs $3,315 

Total  herd  returns 2,045 

Net  loss    $370 

Coat  of  Milk 

Total   herd    cost $3,315 

Herd  returns  other  than  milk 372 

Xet  cost  of  milk   (1,271  cwt.) $2,943 

Cost  of  milk  per  cwt $2  34 

XoTE. —  Production  per  cow,  5,085  lbs. 
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W.  H.  Hook,  called  before  the  Committee,  testified  that 
he  is  Farai  Bureau  agent  of  Ulster  county,  with  head- 
quarters at  Kingston,  N.  Y. : 

"  A  farm  survey  was  made  in  the  Wallkill  Valley  in  the 
year  1914,  of  54  farms;  18  of  them  applied  particularly  to  dairy 
farms.  The  18  records  used  includes  all  of  those  farms  selling 
milk,  which  had  six  or  more  cows,  and  lesa  than  five  acres  of  fniit, 
of  varying  ages.  The  purpose  was  to  distinguish  fruit  farms  from 
dairy  farms.  Of  the  total  income,  70  per  cent  was  from  the 
dairy  and  15  per  cent  from  the  crop  sales.  Fruit  sales  amounted 
to  only  $34.00  per  farm.  Farm  profit  is  best  measured  in  terms 
of  labor  income.  Labor  income  is  what  the  farmer  has  for  his 
year's  work,  in  addition  to  a  house  and  the  usual  farm  products 
that  he  us^.  All  farm  expenses,  except  the  value  of  the  oper- 
ator's own  labor  and  interest  at  5  per  cent  on  the  capital  invested, 
are  deducted.    The  labor  income  of  these  18  farms  are  given  below : 

"  One-third  of  them  was  less  than  nothing;  one-third  from  $1.00 
to  $500,  and  one-third  over  $500.    The  average  of  the  18  is  $321, 

"  A  good  farm  hand  can  get  from  $30  to  $40  or  more  per 
month,  besides  a  home  and  farm  products.  If  $30  is  considered  a 
reasonable  Avage,  then  half  of  these  farms  are  unprofitable.  At 
$40  ]ior  month,  two-thirds  of  the  farms  are  unprofitable;  that  is, 
they  do  not  pay  the  operators  their  wage  above  expenses  and  in- 
terest. On  the  average,  these  18  farmers  receive  $26.75  per  month 
for  their  work.  If  tJiese  men  work  10  hours  per  day  for  300  days, 
and  5  hours  per  day  for  the  other  65  days  in  the  year,  they  receive 
9.7  cents  per  hour  for  their  work.  These  wages  are  for  managing 
a  business  with  over  $10,000  capital,  and  yet  a  business  where 
over  half  of  the  operators  do  not  make  ordinary  wages." 

John  McNamara,  called  before  the  Committee,  testified: 

"  I  live  in  Herkimer  county,  near  Richfield  Springs,  and  have 
been  in  the  dairy  business  21  years.  I  have  38  cows  and  have  64 
or  65  head  of  cattle.  They  average  about  6,000  poimds  production 
per  year.  I  aimed  to  make  winter  milk  until  this  year.  I  sold  it 
to  Borden's  at  Richfield  Springs  on  butter  fat  testvS,  but  I  have 
stopped  making  winter  milk.     I  cannot  get  enough  returns  from 
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I  pav  for  the  food  and  labor.  I  tried  it  three  years,  and 
e  gone  out  of  the  winter  milk  busiiiees ;  will  buy  leoe 
eliminate  a  large  part  of  the  labor.  Quite  a  few  of  my 
ire  lookiog  at  it  in  the  same  way.  More  farmers  will 
ng  than  will  quit  ^vinter  milk.  I  am  not  going  to  sell 
low,  but  I  must  stop  baying  Western  grain.  As  the 
n't  have  enough  cows  to  take  up  all  my  summer  pasture, 
bur  weeks  ago  I  got  a  small  flock  of  sheep, 
y  years  ago  I  gave  $12.50  per  aero  for  300  acres  of  as 
d  aa  there  is  in  this  country.  The  buildings  cost  more 
d  for  the  farm.  Thirteen  years  ago  I  gave  $1>855  for 
rm,  and  now  I  just  nicely  make  my  living  by  working 
I,  Ify  labor  pays  for  my  Iward  and  clothes. 
e  more  money  when  I  got  7  and  8  cents  a  pound  for 
n  I  do  to-day  at  15,  16  and  17.  The  cattle  freshened  in 
and  then  went  to  pasture.  They  were  fed  very  little 
len  it  came  fall  we  dried  them  off  and  we  were  not  buy- 
i  this  great  extent  or  keeping  extra  help  in  the  winter. 
;r  milk  you  have  got  to  keep  the  same  routine  of  business. 
always  ^owed  a  profit  until  I  connnenowi  to  make  win- 
Four  or  five  years  ago.  Then  I  kept  going  in  deeper 
',  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  that  part  of  it  should 
The  increased  cost  of  labor  was  not  so  much.  I  can't 
y  explain  it,  hut  I  know  I  have  not  made  good  since  I 
t  three  years  ago.  It  takes  until  August  to  pay  the  feed 
year  that  I  have  incurred  on  winter  dairying.  Prior  to 
a  little  money  all  the  while,  and  since  tlien  I  have  been 
debt  all  the  while,     I  have  always  had  good  dairies." 

i.Mi  A.  Benton,  called  before  the  Committee  testified: 

at  Wassaic,  town  of  Amenia,  about  25  miles  from 
)Bie.  I  have  a  farm  of  387  acres.  I  have  a  herd  of  35 
itein  dairy  cows.  I  sell  ray  milk  to  Borden's  in  Wassaic. 
me  coet  figures  for  this  farm  covering  1915.  Every- 
is  on  this  farm  goes  into  the  dairy  business.  I  estimate 
>f  the  farm  at  $10,000.  These  are  my  cost  figures  as  I 
I  for  the  year  1915: 
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luteresi  on  $10,000  at  hve  per  cent $.5(»0  OO 

Interest  on  personal  property  and  equipment,  $6,760,  Ave  per  cent.         33S  0«J 

Taxea 106  2s 

Depreciation  on  buildings  and  fences  per  year 200  Ou 

I>epreciation  on  personal  property  other  than  dairy 411  6*  > 

Wages  paid  in  cash 1,452  Ou 

Feed  purchased    1,090  92 

Fertilizer  purchased   

Seeds  purchased    

Lime  for   whitewash 

Veterinary 

Oasoline  for  engine  and  truck 

Seed  corn   15  00 


48 

OO 

137 

22 

1 

OO 

15 

^J 

40 

00 

Total $4,417,52 


In  1915,  I  had  28.33  dairy  cow  units.    I  figure  the  cost  to  me 
l)er  cow  that  year  as  follows : 

Interest  charge   $29  58 

Taxes 5  9  4 

l>epreciation  of  building  and  fences 7  60 

Depreciation  on  farm  tools,  horses  and  personal  property  other 

than  dairy   14  52 

Wages  paid   in  cash 51  25 

Feed  purchased   33  51 

Fertilizer  purchased  I  70 

Seed  purchased   4  88 

Lime   for  whitewash *. .  04 

Veterinary,  etc 55 

Gasoline 1  41 

Seed  corn    53 


Total. 


Receipts  Dairy 

Milk  sold,  223,626  pounds $3,690  26 

Calves  sold  99  16 

Manure  value    562  44 

Milk  used  in  family,  3,174  pounds 52  68 

Grains   fed  hens 15  00 


1  Total $4,409  26 


$156  51 

Per  cow 

$130  26 
3  15 

19  50 

1  85 

55 

$155  64 

There  is  nothing  in  that  account  for  my  labor  at  all.  I  work  on 
the  fann,  but  I  haven't  received  my  pay  as  yet  The  item  for 
labor  is  the  actual  labor,  which  I  had  to  hire.  I  took  the  value 
of  manure  from  the  Cornell  Univereity  figures,  but  half  of  that  ia 
loss  without  great  expense.  Of  course,  I  had  my  home  on  the  dairy 
farm.  I  do  not  think  T  can  give  any  idea  of  the  cash  value  of 
that. 

Assemblyman  ^Yitter. —  My  argaiment  is  that  where  a  man  works 
all  of  the  year  and  don't  receive  anything  for  his  labor,  he  ought 
to  be  entitle<l  to  a  home. 
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Mr.  Benton. —  I  don't  raise  sheep.  I  have  some  poor  land  that 
would  be  well  suited  to  sheep,  but  various  reasons  seem  to  be 
against  it.  Dogs  that  run  in  is  one  thing.  We  have  no  knowledge 
of  the  sheep  business  for  another.  We  have  to  find  that  out.  This 
farm  was  not  doing  any  worse  in  1915  than  it  did  in  1914.  We 
sold  183,214  pounds  of  railk  in  1914  and  that  milk  brought 
$3,044.09.  They  were  doing  better  in  the  year  1915  than  they 
did  in  1914.  The  price  per  hundred  for  1914  was  $1.66  and  the 
receipts  per  cow  were  $117.85." 

F.  T.  MiLLEE  of  Hinsdale,  N.  Y.,  made  the  following  state- 
ment: 

^'  I  have  a  herd  of  14  dairy  cows  and  have  computed  the  cost  per 
cow  for  the  year  1915  and  the  income.  The  average  production 
was  4,471.3  pounds. 

Receipts 

Milk  sold    $63  73 

Value  of  manure < 5  50 

Calf 1  60 

Milk  into  veals 3  15 

Butter 2  17 

Total  credit    $76  05 

Ewpenaes 

Food;  hay,  two  tons  at  $17 $34  00 

Corn  fodder,  two  tons  at  $4 8  00 

Oat  straw,  600  pounds 1  00 

Millet  hay,  200  pounds 80 

Turnips,  twenty  bushels  at  fifteen  cents 3  00 

Rape 40 

Grain 7  00 

Pasture 9  00 

$63  20 
Other  Costa 

Horse  labor,  23  hours  at  fifteen  cents $3  45 

Man  labor,  146  hours  at  twenty  cents 29  20 

Insurance,  cow  and  barn 75 

Depreciation  on  cow 2  50 

Taxes  on  cow  and  barn 1  00 

Interest  on  cow 3  60 

Bedding. 1  25 

Bull  serrice    4  25 

Light,  medicine,  vetinary 50 

Heating  water   ; 25 

Total  cost    ^109  95 

Total  credit   76  05 

Loss. $33  90 
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Geobge  M1LL.EB  of  Slate  Hill,  Orange  county,  called  before 
the  Committee,  testified: 

"  That  ho  has  a  farm  of  100  acres,  with  18  dairy  cows  and  some 
young  stock,  some  pure-breds  and  some  grade  stock.  I  have  tried 
to  keep  an  account  of  the  cost  of  production  from  July  1st,  1916, 
to  July  1st,  191 G.  The  herd  produced  64,500  quarts  of  milk,  de- 
livered to  the  creamery,  and  7»30  quarts  for  household  use,  I  make 
the  following  farm  account : 

Receipts 

Milk  sold  creamery   $2,360  42 

Milk,  household  use   26  18 

Hay  sold    126  00 

Calves  sold  90  60 

Total  receipts $2,592  10 


"  I  include  the  feed  of  young  stock  with  that  of  the  dairy,  be- 
cause I  make  no  chaise  for  depreciation  in  dairy  cows  or  exchange 
as  the  growing  heifers  take  the  place  of  disoarded  cows,  I  include 
horse  feed  because  no  charge  is  made  for  hauling  milk,  feed, 
manure,  hay,  etc.  Also  bull  feed  included,  because  no  charge  is 
made  for  service. 

Expenses 

Feed $1,267  03 

Rent  of  farm   460  00 

Filling  silo,  actual  cost   64  60 

Horseshoeing,  wagon  and  harness  repairs 76  00 

Seed  corn  for  ensilage 6  60 

Stock  insurance    9  08 

Interest  and  depreciation  on  $1,500  worth  of  farm  tools 90  00 

Filling  ice  house   15  00 

Interest  on  18  cows  at  $100  each  108  00 

Total  expense  $2,084  11 


"  This  leaves  $509.90  for  the  year's  labor  for  myadf,  my  wife 
and  two  boys.  I  thought  the  easiest  way  to  get  at  the  cost  of  the 
farm  and  buildings  was  to  charge  a  rent  rather  than  to  charge 
interest  and  insurance  for  up-keep  of  the  buildings.  That  is  a  low 
rent  figure  for  that  farm.  One  of  my  sons  is  seventeen  and  the 
other  eighteen.    I  do  not  buy  any  hay  or  silage." 

Note  by  Committee. —  Mr.  Miller's  figures  will  not  produce  accurate  results, 
as  he  should  not  charge  rent  for  the  whole  farm  and  then  charge  again  for 
the  hay  and  roughage. 


5bown  of  Stnithrille  Flate,  Columbia  coiintj-,  made 
>llowiiig  Btatetnent: 

•nlj  kept  books  in  a  crude  way  Biooe  May  1st,  191S, 
rive  as  clear  a  Btatement  as  I  would  like  to  be  able  to 
am  running  a  farm  of  74l^  acres.  I  milked  seven 
season  and  one  was  farrow.  I  berewitb  enclose  state- 
at  I  received  from  the  dairj-.  Xote  the  difference  of 
«t  from  Sept.  30,  1915,  3.9  per  cent.,  and  Oct  6, 
t.  You  will  also  note  several  jumps  from  two  to 
I  began  taking  my  milk  May  5th,  1915. 

Check  J50  20  Pounds  mitk,  6,171     22  lbs.  cream,  40  per  cent. 

Check  57  32  Pound*  milk,  6,281 

Check  47  65  Pouuda  milk,  S.llT 

Check  35  53  Pouuda  milk,  3,740 

Check  2B  70  Pound*  milk,  2,701 

Check  45  17  Pound*  milk,  4,210 

Check  33  52  Pound*  milk,  2,811 

Check  24  83  Pounds  milk,  1,734 

Check  18  76  Pound*  milk,  1,402 

checks. $343  62  33,187  total  pound*. 


i  large  amount  I  received  from  33,167  pounds  of  milk 
da  of  40  per  cent  cream,  $343.54,  just  a  fraction  over 
ridred  average. 

lows  at  factory   $343  64 

13  72 

,  for  ouroTO  use,  at  30c 30  00 

$387  26 

at  75c  3  75 

$8»1  01 


'  tho  expenses  to  come  out  of  tlie  returns  from  dairy: 

to  buy   J37  00 

phate  2S  00 

md  hameBB  4  25 

miock  lumber  at  mill 15  00 

a  bill   26  75 

for  six  months,  at  $30 180  00 

lo  wood  on  place,  have  to  use  coal } 54  00 

,1  team   112  00 

T  team   72  Oft 

nee   «  W 

oata  and  com -IS  78 

25  BO 


roof  (in  shed   

40  rods  fence,  at  30c.. 
120  posts,  at  8c.   


Total  receipts  from  place  . . . 
Earned  with  team  off  place  . 


"  Leaving  $115.48  ^ort  of  expenses  and  I  have  not  : 
any  of  our  living,  nothing  for  my  wife's  work  and  my  o 
nothing  for  interest  cm  money  inveeted  in  farm  tools  f 
nothing  for  depreciation  of  tools  and  buildings.  Also  n( 
the  hay  cut  on  f  aim,  also  one  other  little  item  of  taxes,  w 
$48.71,  and  no  allowance  for  pasture, 

"  When  a  man  keeps  strict  account  of  his  farming  bi 
is  no  wonder  they  move  from  the  farm  to  the  cities." 

Addisox  Chawford,  called  before  the  Committee,  1 

"  I  live  at  Searsville,  about  12  miles  from  Middletow; 

county;  have  a  farm  of  165  acres.     I  have  15  milk  co 

Holsteins,  partly.     I  have  kept  an  account  of  the  cost  t 

tion  for  September  and  October,  191C.     It  is  as  follows: 

Beptemher 

Pasture  for  15  cows,  at  12  each 

Grain  feed  for  15  cows,  at  $2S  a  ton 

Hired  man,  at  (30  a  month 

Hired  girl,  at  $12  a  month 

Interest  on  15  cows,  at  (80  apiece,  one  month 

Cartage,  90  cans  at  lOe.  a  can 

Total  expense    

Receipt* 

3,460  quarts  of  milk,  at  3Uc  a  quart 

Extra  allotrauce  for  butter-fat   

Total 

Balance 

Interest  on  fann,  valued  at  $10,000,  at  S  per  cent 

Net  loBS  

Note  bt  Couuitteg. —  Mr.  Crawford  cannot  justiv  charge  to  th< 
per  month  for  rent  of  farm,  as  be  has  already  charged  the  cows  930  1 
whidi  was  a  return  from  the  farm.  It  would  seem  that  the  utmoe 
could  be  was  tl2  for  the  month,  which  would  leave  his  net  losa,  at 
other  figures  to  be  correct,  of  $3.11,  together  with  his  own  labor. 
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My  account  for  October  is  as  follows: 

Expense 

Pasture  for  15  cows,  at  $2 $30  00 

Feed  for  15  cows,  1^  tons,  at  $32 48  00 

Hired  man,  one  month   30  00 

Hired  girl,  one  month  12  00 

Interest  on  cows,  one  month 0  00 

Cartage,  81  cans,  at  10c  a  can 8  10 

Total  expense $134  10 

Reoeipte  Under  Dairymen* a  League  Cimtract 

3,647  pounds  of  milk  at  $2.38  per  cwt $80  80 

3,391  pounds  of  milk  at  $2.44  per  cwt 82  74 

ToUl   receipts    $169  54 

Less  expense   134  10 

Balance $35  44 

Interest  on  farm,  one  month $42  00 

Xet  loss    6  56 


XoTE  BY  CoHUiTTEE. —  Assuming  Mr.  Crawford's  figures  to  be  otherwise 
correct,  charging  the  dairy  with  $12,  the  excess. of  interest  cost  over  the  pas- 
turage charge,  there  should  be  deducted  from  the  $35.41  the  $12,  which  will 
leave  a  net  profit  for  the  month  of  $23.44.  The  statement  is  somewhat  inter- 
esting as  computed  for  the  reason  that  a  net  loss  in  September  of  $3.11  by  the 
Dariymen's  League  movement  was  changed  into  a  labor  income  of  $23.44  by 
Mr.  Crawford's  statement.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  considering  this 
statement  that  the  prices  paid  Mr.  Crawford  for  his  milk  in  the  month  of 
October,  1016,  were  entirely  different  and  far  in  advance  than  the  prevailing 
prices  paid  for  milk  for  several  years  past  in  this  State. 

The  Committee  desires  to  make  it  clear  that  the  schedules,  ex- 
hibits and  extracts  from  testimony  here  presented  are  only  a  small 
per  cent  of  the  evidence  actually  received  before  it.  It  is  the  object 
of  the  Committee  in  making  this  report  to  include  therein  and 
report  to  the  Legislature  at  this  time  only  such  of  the  voluminous 
record  as  will  give  a  fair  view  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  evi- 
dence received  by  the  Committee  throughout  the  counties  of  the 
State  during  the  period  from  July  1st  to  Xovember  20th,  1916. 
Xor  is  the  evidence  exhausted  upon  this  point.  It  yet  remains  to 
be  established  what  is  the  actual  economic  cost  of  keeping  a  dairy 
cow  for  a  year  in  the  State  of  New  York,  per  1,000  pounds  of  milk 
produced.  Conditions  under  which  production  is  had  are  so  vary- 
ing, so  affected  by  the  season  of  the  year,  local  market  values  of 
bay  and  roughage,  building  values  and  assumed  land  values,  that 
it  requires  the  most  careful  and  extensive  study  to  reach  reliable 
and  Roeurate  conclusions  of  the  average  cost  throughout  the  State 
npon  this  point. 


AVe  summarize  some  of  those  ccntained  in  thiB  record  aa 

Food  Coot  and  PBODUcnoN 

Food  oost  Productioi 
per  cow  per  cow 
BoetoD  Chamber  of  Commerce  conclu- 
sions, Claas  1 S49  40  6,293  poimd 

Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  concla- 

sioDB,  Class  2 51  64  6,590  pound 

Boaton  Chamber  of  Commerce  conclu- 

riona,  Claae  3 68  00  8,000  pound 

Delaware  County  Surrejr,  6,808  oows, 

1912,  food  and  bedding 82  50  4,444  pound 

Delaware   County  Survey,   5,030   cowb, 

1913,  food  and  bedding. 76  13  4,695  pound 

Northern  Chemung  Cow  Testing  Ass'n. .  .  43  00  4,000  pound 

Nortbem  Chemung  Cow  Testing  Ass'n . .  62  00  4,000-5,000  pound 

Northern  Chemung  Cow  Testing  Aaa'n  . .  66  00  5,000-6,000  pound 

Northern  Chemung  Cow  Testing  Ass'n . .  58  00  6,000-7,000  pound 

Northern  Chemung  Cow  Testing  Afe'n . .  62  00  7,000-8,000  pound 

Ntothem  Chemung  Cow  Testing  Ass'n . .  69  00  8,000-9,000  pound 

Northern  Chemung  Cow  Testing  Ass'n . .  71  00  9,000  pound 
New  York  State  School  of  Agriculture  at 

St.  Lawrence  Univereity 73  20  7,160  pound 

Dr.  Carl  W.  Larson's  type  cow 76  29  8,500  pound 

Dr.  I^rson's  second  class 44  39  3,000pound 

Chemung  County  Survey,  237  hill  farms, 

CImb  1 4500  BeociptB  per  cow  S£ 

Cbaninw  County  Survey,  237  hill  farms, 

Clan  2 61  00  Reoeipts  per  oow  I 

Chemung  County  Survey,  237  hill  farms, 

dasa  3 60  00  Reeeipts  per  oow  S7 

Chemuns  County  Survey,  237  hill  farnu, 

Class  4 66  00  Reoeipla  per  cow  ox 

Chemung    County    Survey,    115    valley 

faims.  Class  1 49  00  Heocapts  per  oow  U 

Cttemung    County    Survey,    116    valley 

farms.  Class  2 S6  00  ReoeipU  per  cow  S5 

Chemung    County   Survey,    115    valley 

farms,  Claaa  3 68  00  Receipts  per  cow  S7i 

Cbemunc    County    Survey,    115    v^ey 

farms.  Class  4 71  00  ReceipU  per  cow  $11 

Cbemui^   County    Survey ,    115    tbU^ 

farms.  Class  5 76  00  ReoeiptB  per  cow  ov 

Averages  for  hill  and  valley  regions,  237 

hiUTarms 47  00  ReoeipU  pw  oow  « 

Averages  for  hill  and  valley  regions,  116 

vall^  farms 61  00  Receipts  per  oow  SI 

Geivge  M.  Welles  &.  Son 84  18  9,000  poundi 

Herd  No.  1,  Tioga  county 61  33  6,400  poundi 

Herd  No.  2,  Tioga  county. 130  00  Production  unknowi 

Herd  No.  3,  Tioga  county 70  00  8,500  poundi 

Herd  No.  4,  Tioga  county 94  40  6,600  poundi 

Herd  No.  7,  Tioga  county 94  80  Productioa  unkoowi 

Herd  No.  8,  Tioga  county 68  60  Production  unknowi 

Thcnnaa  Gahagan,  Broome  county 56  67  Returns  per  oow  $71 

George  A.  Adams,  North  Norwich 83  20  8,666  poundi 

Ten  herds  in  New  Beiiin  Cow  Teoting 

AMoeiation:. 

Herd  No.  1 66  93  5,547  pounde 

Heed  No.  2 44  48  6,600  pounck 
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Food  ooet  Production 

per  cow  per  cow 

rd  No.  3 $33  69  2,250  pounds 

Td  No.  4 fi2  ei  6,413  pounds 

«iNo.  5. 42  60  fl, 600  pounds 

id  No.  6 38  25  fl,000  pounds 

fd  No.  7 32  60  4,800  pounds 

rd  No.  8 34  25  ■    6,400  pounds 

Id  No.  9 40  OS  4, goo  pounds 

rdNo.  10 S4  26  6.454  pounds 

cMge  10  herds,  New  Berlin ....  41  33  5,463  pounds 
h's  oomput&tion  from  cost  fto- 

Chenango  county.  Class  1 38  00  4,000  pounds 

b'*  eomputstion  from  cost  ao- 

Chen&ngo  county.  Class  2 49  00  6,000  pounde 

b'a  computation  from  cost  ac- 

Chenango  county.  Class  3 60  00  8,000  pounds 

)3,  Sherburne,  N.  Y 90  00  9,000 pounds 

Ucer,  East  CoUcekiU 77  81    Production  not  given 

ermore,  SangerSeld 117  61  10,600  pounds 

ok'   computation,   2,303  cows, 

county 53  86  5,133  pounds 

Jl'a  Cayuga  County  Survey,  50 

69  46  6,619  pounds 

'k  State  Experimnit  Farm  at 

,  20  cow  average 63  39  6,919  pounds 

I  &  Puffer  Certiaed  Milk  Fann, 

!  county 110  00  5,800  pounds 

kham.  Port  Leyden,  N.  Y 95  00  8, 122  pounds 

in  Montgomery  county 66  00  5,806  pounds 

bur  cow  testing  associations  in 

og  county 62  06  5,603  pounds 


PAaTtJKES 

St  be  remembered  that  in  computing  these  feed  coets  many 
iclude  pasture  at  all  and  tlio  pasture  and  other  factors  were 
at  widely  varying  sums.  In  this  connection,  Dr.  I-araon 
3cent  study  saja: 

ill  the  items  of  cost,  the  pasture  is  most  important,  though 
e  mentioned  in  most  previous  writings  on  cost  records.  Its 
Qce  is  pointfid  out  hy  Cooper  (Minneapolis  Agricultural 
wnt  Station,  Bulletin  No.  124),  who  says:  'Importance 
re  in  the  economy  of  the  farm  is  illuetrated  by  the  small 
'  of  grain  or  rougfaage  fed  during  the  pastural  season. 
*  For  practically  five  months  out  of  each  year,  the  cattle 
pported  almost  entirely  upon  the  grass  crop.' 
feBSor  Warren  says:  '  Pastures  furnish  our  cheapest  feed. 
*pe  of  one  cow  one  day  oosts  8  to  6  centp.  liny  or  hay  and 
2  to  15  cents,  grain  12  to  15  centB.     A  good  pn^tui-c  will 
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replace  all  of  the  hay  and  much  of  the  grain.  Pasture 
more  milk  than  other  feed  at  one-fifth  to  oae-tenth  of 
The  amount  charged  for  pasture  varies  with  different 
tors,  as,  for  example,  Hooper  and  Eobertaon  (Jefferso 
Survey)  suggest  $1  to  $1.50  per  month.  Rassmusseu  (Xi 
shire),  25  cents  to  $1  per  month.  Lindsey  (Massach 
cents  per  day.  Thompson  (Delaware  County  Survey), 
cow,    Woll  (WiaconBiD),  $5  per  season. 

"  At  these  prices  the  cost  while  on  pasture  ia  very  mu( 
than  if  the  cows  were  fed  in  any  other  way.  It  shows, 
how  important  a  factor  the  pasture  is  in  calculating 
and  the  importance  in  indicating  in  cost  records  the  p 
feed  secured  from  pasture.  Calculations  show  that  whi 
worth  one  cent  per  pound,  a  dairyman  can  afford  to  pa; 
per  day,  or  $3  per  month  for  good  pasture  rather  thai 
cows  in  the  ham  on  feed  of  equal  cost. 

"  It  should  be  said,  however,  that  a  high-producing  c< 
get  enough  food  from  pasture  to  keep  up  her  flow  and 
her  weight.  When  pasture  is  charged  at  a  definite  price 
or  season,  the  economy  of  production  favors  the  smaller 
Cows  giving  large  amounts  of  milk  need  some  concenti 
in  addition  to  pasture.  To  estimate  the  general  expei 
includes  taxes,  making,  repairing  fraicea,  seeding  or  re-ae 
fertilizing,  pasturage  would  be  computed  as  follows: 

"  1.  Value  per  acre  multiplied  by  5  per  cent  which  m 
sidered  as  rent. 

"  2.  General  expense,  which,  on  the  average,  will  he 
per  acre. 

"  3,  .\cre3  required  per  cow  per  season,  or  estimat 
basis  of  cost  per  cow,  per  month.  The  formula  for  ps 
where  land  is  worth  $50  per  acre  and  would  pasture  oi 
two  acree  for  five  months,  would  he  as  follows :  Kent,  $ 
eral  expense,  $1.00 ;  ooat  per  acre,  $3.50 ;  two  acres  per  e 

"  Under  certain  conditions,  pasture  will  be  worth  sev 
five  dollars  per  annum,  per  cow." 

The  forgoing  evidence  indicates  the  difficulty  of  ascer 
exact  average  cost  of  food  and  bedding  for  ihe  average 
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in  the  State  of  New  York,  or  elsewhere.  It  is  obvious  that  this  ooet 
will  be  entirely  different  both  for  labor  and  food  where  little  grain 
is  used  and  production  is  had  only  from  early  spring  until  late 
fall  than  where  a  fairly  uniform  supply  of  milk  is  produced  for 
market  milk.  In  the  former  case,  the  product  goes  largely  into 
butter  and  cheeee.  In  the  latter  case,  because  of  the  location  of 
the  producer,  the  product  is  required  for  market  milk  as  a  daily 
necessity  to  our  large  communities,  and  the  territory  available  for 
that  purpose  is  reasonably  limited.  The  market  milk  product, 
therefore,  costs  much  more  to  produce  and  has  a  continued  excess 
charge  for  labor  and  for  each  other  item  that  enters  into  the  cost 
of  production. 

The  Yai-ue  of  Market  Milk  Xot  Controlled  by  Butter  and 

Cheese  Prices 

The  foregoing  observations  and  cost  figures  make  it  obvious  that 
the  value  of  market  milk  is  not  dependent  upon  the  current  market 
price  of  butter  and  cheese.     This  discovery  is  not  original  with 
this  report,  yet  the  evidence  produced  before  us  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  a  great  many  buyers  of  market  milk  in  fixing  prices 
to  be  paid  therefor,  have  held  forth  the  argument  with  more  or  less 
effect  upon  the  producers  that  the  price  to  be  paid  for  market  milk 
^ould  be  determined  by  the  current  butter  and  cheese  market.    In 
fact,  some  cases  have  come  to  the  attention  of  the  Committee  where 
the  shipping  station  price  was  adjusted  according  to  the  prices 
received  by  neighboring  cheese  factories,  especially  during  the 
Bummer  season.    However  this  may  be,  a  chart  prepared  by  Pro- 
fessor W.  W.  Fisk  of  Cornell  University,  for  the  use  of  the  Com- 
mittee, shows  that  from  May  Ist  until  July  1st,  1915,  the  price 
of  market  milk  ran  considerably  below  the  current  prices  for  but- 
ter and  cheese  during  those  two  months  and  very  nearly  approached 
the  price  of  butter  during  the  months  of  April  and  July.     This 
would  appear  to  have  been  an  economic  wrong  suffered  by  the  pro- 
ducers of  market  milk  in  this  territory.    This  is  especially  appar- 
ent when  we  consider  that  market  milk  had  the  added  expense  of 
health  board  inspections,  alterations  and  improved  conditions  of 
production,  which  were  in  nowise  required  for  the  production  of 
cheese  or  butter. 
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AVERAGE  COST  TER  COW  PER  ANNUM,  INCLUDING  Fl 
AND  OVERHEAD 

SUUUART 

TxAal  cost  Product  i 

per  cow  per  oa\ 

Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  conclu- 

nonB,ClEissl S86  04  6.2d3po 

BoBton  Chamber  of  Commerce  conclu- 

nons,  Claas  2 92  91  6,590  po 

Boston  Cbtunbcr  of  CommerCB  codcIu- 

siona,  Class  3 162  00  8,000  po 

DeUwarc  County  Surrey,  5,308  cowb, 

1912 118  84  4,444  po 

Delaware  County  Survey,  6,030  cows, 

1013 107  67  4,696  po 

New  York  State  School  of  Agriculture  at 

Bt.  Lawrencfl  Univereity 110  70  7,160  po 

lir.  Carl  W.  Larson's  type  cow,  Class  1 . .  160  75  8,500  po 

Dr.  Larson'B  Clasa  2 120  36  3,000po 

George    M.    Welles  &,   Son,   Chemung 

county 144  68  0,WS  po 

Thomas  Gahagan,  Broome  county  (esti- 
mating Gahagan's  tabor  and  that  of 
his  family  at  $50  per  month) 92  67    R«tums  per  cot 

Herd  No.  1,  Tioga  County  Survey 122  29  6 ,  400  po 

Herd  No.  2,  Tioga  County  Survey 176  00    Production  unk 

Herd  No.  3,  Tioga  Comity  Survey 116  00  8,600  po 

Herd  No.  4,  Tioga  County  Suryey 168  00  G .  500  po 

Held  No.  7,  Tioga  County  Surrey 183  60    Production  unk; 

Herd  No.  8,  Tioga  County  Survey 169  13     Production  uckJ 

Average  of  152  farms  in  Broome  county.  105  00  6,055  poi 

George    A.    Adams,    North    Nom-ich, 

ChenaDRO  county 139  20  8,666  po 

Mr.  Smith's  computation  from  cost  ac- 
count^ farm  surveys,  general: 

Class  1 75  00  4 ,000  poi 

Class  2 9S  00  6.000  poi 

Cla.ss3 115  00  8,000poi 

C.  H.  Boos,  SheAurne,  N.  Y 142  00  9.000 poi 

Bernard  Aker,  East  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. . .  115  00    Production  unki 

Fred  Deck,  Marcy,  Oneida  county 161  00  7,284  poi 

H.  B.  l.ivcrmore,  Sangerfield,  Oneida 

county 199  21  10,578  poi 

G.  W,  CUnch,    Westmoreland,    Oneida 

county Ill  00  6,387  poi 

Markhsm  &  Puffer  Farm,  Avon,  Monroe 

county  (certified  milk) 337  00  6, 140  poi 

Average  cost  of  26  dairies  in  Montgom- 
ery county 124  63  6,896  poi 

Average  four  cow  testing  associations  in 

Wyoming  county 94  93  5,503  poi 


StTMMAJtV  OF  ReTURNB  PKB  Cow 

Credits  for  Manure  and  Calf 
g  eatimatea  of  the  anQual  coet  m  keeping  a  dairy  cow, 
0  deduct  from  the  gross  cost  the  value  of  the  manure 
xcept  in  pure  bred  herds  the  value  of  the  calf  is  usually 
.  In  former  vears  thej  meroty  fumiehed  calf  hides 
ler,  and  brought  from  70  conts  to  $1.    Of  late  years 

aeem  to  innrcflse. 
me  there  are  perhaps  aeveral  hundred  thouaand  people 

of  New  York  who  desire  and  are  anxioua  to  buy  the 

the  ago  of  one  week  for  food,     itany  authorities  oon- 

ich  food,  the  animal  being  otberwiee  healthy,  ia  per- 

»aome  and  useful,  end  that  the  sale  of  sueh  animal 

armitted. 

ter  of  fact,  in  spite  of  tlie  law,  the  trafRc  in  such  ani- 

carried  on  in  the  neaghborhood  of  our  large  cities  to 
lie  degree;  the  foreign-bom  population  going  into  the 
[  providing  themselves  with  the  young  calves  direct 


■,  if  the  dairymen  could  feed  the  calf  for  one  week,  and 
Rs  food  to  those  who  deeire  to  buy  it,  this  food  would 
at  a  very  low  cost  to  the  dairympn,  as  the  milk  bns  no 
g  that  period.  Thp  coii«iinier  who  de^iro^  it  would 
able  to  procure  anch  calvee  at  a  low  price,  and  both 
Id  profit.  Three  arfrmncnfFi  are  pre^ciitod  a£rnin»t  the 
tting  the  use  of  Buch  food : 

t  the  food  is  unwholesome  and  uiihoslthy.  This  belief 
>liBhed  in  the  minds  of  the  fueater  part  of  onr  popula- 
npefent  authorities  who  have  studied  the  matter  assert 
no  foimdation  in  fact,  that  the  wboleaomenees  of  the 
Is  upon  the  particular  animal,  and  not  at  all  upon  the 
Federal  Government  seems  to  assume  that  to  be  the 
present  regnlation  of  interstate  traffic,  the  Federal 
low  providing  for  inspection  of  the  carcass  as  to  gon- 
eondition,  and  not  at  all  as  to  its  age. 
t  is  contended  that  the  consumer  fails  in  the  very  young 
!t  an  adequate  food  value,  the  tissues  lacking  the  neces- 
ements,  and  having  a  small  comparative  food  value. 
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Third,  it  is  contended  that  the  Bale  of  immature  veal  wi 
the  general  consumer  to  be  prejudiced  against  all  ve 
market,  and  result  in  reduced  consumption. 

These  various  propositions  the  CiMnmitte©  makes  no  i 
solve,  but  leaves  them  to  the  further  consideration  of  t 
It  has  been  suggested,  however,  that  in  the  present  era  o 
cost  of  living,  which  of  course  brings  the  greater  burd 
laboring  class,  if  there  is  a  large  element  that  desires  i 
such  food,  and  are  entirely  satisfied  with  it,  and  they  8 
procure  it  at  a  low  cost ;  and  competent  authorities  esta 
the  food  is  entirely  wholesome  and  healthful,  it  is  difBci 
State  to  justify  its  action  in  not  permitting  so  large  a  i 
the  population  to  avail  itself  of  this  supply.  It  is  conte 
there  could  only  be  one  sound  argument  for  such  acti 
part  of  the  State ;  that  is,  that  if  the  State  did  so  perm 
of  calves  for  food  at  the  age  of  on©  week,  or  ten  days, 
ultimately  injure  the  dairy  industry  as  a  whole  in  the  I 
xiltimately  through  such  injury  cause  increasing  prices  t( 
products. 

Credit  for  Manure 

The  credit  to  bo  allowed  for  the  production  of  mani 
dairy  cow  is  conceded  to  be  substantial  by  all  parties 
studied  the  question.  It  ia  of  vast  importance  to  the  I 
whole.  Tiy  its  continued  production  the  fertility  of  t 
the  State  is  continued.  It  is  a  capital  investment,  how 
an  investment  and  production  that  brings  little  present 
the  dairymen.  Its  benefit  comes  almost  wholly  to  the 
the  land  and  its  returns  are  largely  for  future  years, 
means  brings  returns  for  labor  expended  in  the  current 
only  the  man  who  has  secured  capital  can  afford  to  inv« 
his  efforts  and  labor  whidi  are  to  be  repaid  to  him  in  t! 
To  the  tenant  farmer,  or  the  man  working  a  dairy  farm 
it  offers  no  encourag^nent  whatsoever.  The  amount  o 
that  the  State  or  the  owner  is  to  recover  in  the  future  yeai 
tiis  production  of  the  dairy  offers  him  little  aid.  Li 
would  seem  necessary  for  the  continued  development  < 
dustry  in  the  State,  that  the  men  may  be  enabled  to  buy  : 
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!m  largely,  or  in  considerable  part,  from  the  profits  of 
While  they  will  be  aided  somewhat  in  their  efforts  by 
ed  fertility  of  their  farms,  yet  these  considerAtions  will 
rt  of  affording  them  relief  in  meeting  annual  interest 
1  principal  payment. 

Iding  of  a  railroad  through  any  section  of  the  State 
nately  a  general  improvement  in  that  section,  a  develop- 
use  both  of  passenger  and  freight  traffic,  and  consequent 
urns  both  to  the  residents  and  to  the  railway  campany, 
ss,  the  freight  chai^iee  are  usually  adjusted  to  bring  a 
iim  for  the  labor  and  capital  invested.  The  same  may 
any  manufacturing  enterprise.  These  su^estiona  are 
pplicable  because  it  may  be  said  that  the  manure  is  a 
rketable  commodity,  but  so  in  a  way  ia  the  line  of  loca- 
rallway  line.  Communities  will  raise  funds  and  make 
o  secure  it,  and  up  until  a  few  years  ago,  towns  bonded 
for  lai^  amounts  to  secure  such  development  The 
tie  said  of  the  factory  or  manufacturing  business.  So  it 
^re  is  a  line  of  ai^oment  which  may  be  followed  which 
s  conclusiw  that  in  ascertaining  what  returns  are  fairly 
to  continue  the  growth  of  the  dairy  industry  in  the 
ew  York,  no  great  consideraticm  should  be  given  to  the 
ue  to  be  fixed  for  the  fertility  supplied  by  the  dairy, 
ered  a  by-product  of  great  value  to  the  State  aa  a  whole, 
generations  that  follow,  but  it  is  not  a  factor  of  great 
h  the  working  farmer  and  his  family,  or  to  the  tenant 
e  farm  on  shares,  when  he  comes  to  consider  the  que*- 
whether  or  not  he  shall  continue  in  the  dairy  business 
farming  as  a  pursuit. 

fore,  conditions  are  to  be  such  as  to  insure  satisfactory 
of  home  life  on  the  farms,  it  seems  to  be  necessary  that 
n  be  produeed  from  current  receipts  for  the  dairy  products 
Otherwise,  the  dairy  farmer  may  Bay,  "  In  1914  I  had 
n  estimating  my  profit  for  1914  you  chadge  me  with  $15 
)m  each  cow,  or  $300  for  the  manure  produced.  If  that 
ia  dairy  had  the  entire  benetit  of  that  valuable  production 
u  must  charge  that  $300  as  an  expense  in  my  1915  opera- 
seqaently,  you  will  see  that  to  make  any  substantial  gain 
ins,  my  operations  must  be  carried  through  a  long  series 
hereby  the  increased  fertility  of  my  farm  will  allow  me  to 
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produoe  milk  a.t  a  much  lower  ooBt;  ^v}le^ea3,  the  hista 
eral  years  past  disputes  that  argument  by  showisg  that 
dueiug  milk  at  a  constantly  increasing  coBt.  I  cannot 
supply  manure  at  the  price  charged  in  these  cost  accoun 
the  dairy  hay  and  grain  at  present  prices." 

It  18  Buggeeted  that  if  on  a  given  farm,  valued  at  $ 
dairy  of  20  cows  is  to  be  credited  with  a  production  ( 
to  the  market  value  of  $300  in  any  year,  which  is  not 
sidered  as  belonging  to  and  a  part  of  the  farm,  but  to  fa 
therefrom,  that  the  value  of  that  farm  at  the  end  of 
shoiUd  be  taken  at  $6,700;  showing  a  depreciation  of 
is  believed  that  this  is  more  or  less  the  conviction  in  th 
communitiea,  and  it  finds  some  support  in  the  doctri 
common  law,  that  the  manure  on  the  farm  is  part  o 
estate,  and  goes  with  it  on  a  sale,  unless  specially 
Obvionsly,  the  manure  is  so  much  fertility  removed  fro 
estate  by  the  operationa  of  the  curr^t  year.  So  an 
solids.  If  it  is  not  to  be  returned,  has  not  the  real  est 
ciated  to  that  extent  in  value  ?  This  would  apparently 
to  all  production,  with  the  exception  of  that  arising 
chased  feeds  not  grown  upon  the  farm.  Such  importatio 
additional  value  but  come  at  high  oost. 

The  Committee  is  not  attempting  to  solve  this 
question,  hut  only  refers  to  these  arguments  as  i 
show  that  the  questioo  is  sufficiently  complicated  a: 
small  weight  with  the  average  dairyman  in  d( 
whether  or  not  he  is  getting  an  adequate  labor  ai 
return  from  his  business.  Of  course,  it  is  a  c 
conviction  in  the  farming  community  that  the  dairy  prt 
feortility  of  the  farm  and  builds  it  up,  and  is  desirable, 
followed,  if  possible;  but  tlic  type  the  Committee  has  i 
discussing  this  question  are  the  people  who,  finding  a; 
pursuits  ill-paid  and  over-ivorked,  contemplate  abandon: 
whole.  It  is  probable  that  the  decision  of  those  who  hav 
dairying  as  an  occupation,  will  rest  upon  the  net  returj 
for  produ(!t8  sold,  aud  a  summary  of  the  net  returns  pi 
dairy  products  sold,  from  some  of  the  evidence  in  the  k 
ba  of  interest 


OF  RETURNS  PER  COW  FOR  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  SOLD 
Ratunw  Production 

per  cow  per  cow 

5,808    oowB   in    Delaware 

912 »75  49  4,644  pouodB 

5,030    cowB  in    Delaware 

913 SO  90  4,695  poundH 

imung  Cow  Testing  Amo- 

■ee   year   avera^M,    191 1- 

1 62  00  3,467  poundfl 

s 90  00  4,605poiind8 

i 08  00  5,439  pounda 

i 114  00  6,659  pound* 

) 129  00  7,493  pounda 

) 152  00  8,663  pounda 

1 17100  6,836  pound* 

237  hill  farma,  Chomucig 

IS 37  00  Production  not  given 

IS 62  00  Production  not  given 

IB 87  00  Production  not  gjv»n 

IB 119  00  Production  not  gEven 

[6  or  more  cove) : 

a 42  00  Production  not  given 

la 63  00  Production  not  given 

w 87  00  noduotion  not  given 

la 118  00  Production  not  given 

,te  School  of  Agriculture  at 

e  University,  1912 112  00  7,160  pounda 

Cattaraugus  county  farms: 

H 47  00  Produotioa  not  given 

la 64  00  Production  not  given 

ts 93  00  Production  not  given 

}  Dutcheaa  county  farms, 

98  00  Production  not  given 

JefferaMi  oonnty  farma. . .     61  00  4,600  pounds 

[!lles&Son 146  50  9,045  pounda 

Iroome  eonttty 65  00  Production  not  given 

Vdams,    North    Norwich, 

ouQty 132  00  8,666  pounds 

'  Benin  Cow  Teating  Ano* 

rage R2  51  5,463  pounds 

bcrburne,  NY 135  00  9,000  pounds 

St.     Lawrence     county, 

la 50  00  or  below.  Not  given 

IB 50  00  to  S59.      Not  given 

la 60  00  to  »69.      Not  given 

IS 70  00  to  879.      Not  given 

IS 80  00  to  »89.     Not  (pven 

IS 90  00  to  S99.     Not  given 

IS Over  1100.  Not  given 

average,  Cayuga  county, 

82  gg  5,610  pounds 

litfard,    Wilson,    Niagan 

136  00  6,000  pounds 

n,  Port  Leyden,  N.  Y. . . .  121  60  8,000  pounds 

6   forms   in   Montgomery 

90  03  5,806  pounda 


junty 91  21  5,503  pounds 


Returns  Production 

per  cow  p«  cow 

Averasea  of  238  cows,  Carrol  Cow  Test- 

ioK  AaaocialioD,  1916: 

24  0OW9 »52  67  PVom  4.000  to  fl, 

39  cows 70  59  From  4,000  to  9, 

39  cowB 89  34  From  4,000  to  9, 

42  00W8 110  13  From  4,000  to  9, 

68  cows I3i  46  From  4,000  to  9, 

39  COWB 170  83  From  4,000  to  9, 

6  COWB 214  35  From  4,000  to  9, 

F.  T.  MOlfr,  Hinsdale,  N.  T.,  1916 68  75  4,471  poi 


COHCI-USIOH 

It  would  appear  beyond  question  that  the  cow  produ 
pounds  of  milk,  which  was  sold  at  $1.60  per  hundredwe 
ing  a  return  of  $S0,  could  not  be  kept  at  a  profit  during 
from  1911  to  li>15,  unless  a  very  substantial  value  is  to 
for  the  producti(Mi  of  manure.  Even  allowing  for  the 
of  manure  at  a  substantial  figure,  according  to  the  ev^ 
sented  to  the  Committee,  the  aocounta  of  thoee  carry 
industry  showed  little  gain,  and  in  the  great  majority  o 
considerable  loss,  assuming  that  labor  is  to  be  compens 
prevailing  standard.  But  the  dairyman,  in  considerin, 
tioQ  of  whether  or  not  to  continuo  the  busineea,  looks 
to  the  current  receipts  from  the  sale  of  dairy  producti 
geeted,  the  continued  fertility  of  the  soil  will  not  be  sei 
sidered  upon  the  question  of  the  preeent  adequate  labor 
return. 

An  examination  of  the  prices  paid  for  milk  will  d: 
$1.60  per  hundredweight  was  not  secured  by  the  avera^ 
of  market  milk  during  the  years  1914  and  1915.  Eot 
cations  of  total  returns  per  cow  and  of  schedule  of  8t« 
seem  to  establish  that  fact. 


Methods  of  Buying  Mile 
Prior  to  the  month  of  October,  1916,  there  were  pr 
many  different  methods  of  buying  milk  frcwn  the  dairy 
State  as  there  were  corporations  or  individuals  in  the 
distribution,  and  except  in  a  few  instances,  almost  as 
ferent  methods  and  scales  of  prices  as  there  were  ati 


s  a  writteii  contract  was  draws  and  sabmitted  to  th< 
for  his  signature  and  a  certain  number  of  signature! 
Usually  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  signing  of  tin 
either  by  the  distributor  or  producer.  The  terms  oi 
3t  lying  in  the  milk  station  or  in  the  possession  of  somi 
rymen  become  generally  known;  the  station  receives  al 
lose  milk  passes  inspection  for  the  product  required  anc 
IS  are  distributed  more  or  less  on  the  contract  basis  t< 
:her  cases,  publication  is  made  in  the  spring  or  fall  foi 
20me  to  be  known  as  "  the  summer  contract  price,"  and 
er  contract  price,"  and  all  dairj'men  bringing  milk  an 
prices.  The  prices  vary  or  are  intended  to  vary  soniC' 
rding  to  the  ham  score  of  the  individual  dairyman,  tlir 
content,  the  bacteria  count  in  one  or  two  iuHlances,  the 
the  station,  the  freight  rate  to  Xow  York  or  other  city, 
38  standing  of  the  buyer  and  the  demand  for  milk  at  the 
shipping  point.  The  prevailing  method  by  the  smaller 
milk  station  operators  is  to  post  the  price  from  mouth 
>n  the  milk  station  door. 

Mii.K  Pkici  s 

he  month  of  ilarcli,  IftlO,  the  Ilonlcn  Company  pub- 
distributed  through  the  buying  stations  a  slip  reading 

EXHIBIT  No.  10 
SuuucB  CoEMSACT  Fbices,  1916 

3.4  3.6  3,6  3.7  3.B  3.0  4.0  4.1  4.2  4.3  4.4 
C1.33  $1.36  $1.39  »1.42  $1.45  $1.4R  $1.51  «1.94  $1.57  $1,60  $1.63 

1.05  l.U  1.14  1.17  1.20  1.23  1.26  1.20  l..')2  1.35  1.38 
1.02  1.05  1.09  l.U  1.14  1,17  1.20  1.23  1,26  1.29  1.32 
1.28  Ul  1.34  1,37  1,40  1.43  1,46  1.40  1.52  1.65  1,6B 
1.44  1.47  1.60  1.63  1.56  1.59  1.62  1.85  1.68  1.71  1,74 
1,53  1.56  1.69  1.62  1.66  1,68  1.71  1.74  1,77  l.SO  1.83 

price*  will  be  paid  to  dairymen  where  tliey  mBintain,  during  this 
iditiona  scoring  not  les*  than  twenty-five  (d.i)  per  cent,  on  equip- 
rty-three  (43)  per  cent,  on  mcthodB,  according  to  the  New  York 
of  Health  score  card,  as  icored  by  the  company's  repreHentativeg, 
oring  less  than  twenty-five  (25)  per  cent,  on  equipment  and  forty- 
ler  cent,  on  methods,  will  receive  ten  cents  (10c)  per  100  pounds 
e  above  schedule. 

lie  pntrons  of  the  Borden  Company,  however,  received 

Qts  for  April,  May  and  June,  10  cents  per  hundred  addi- 
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tional  was  added  to  thoee  prioea.  About  September,  1 
was  published  and  distributed  in  the  &ame  way  the 
docummt : 

EXHIBIT  KO.  10 
WiNTEB  ConrxACT  Pbicsb,  1015-1910 


$1. 


3.1       3.2       3.3       3.4       3.6 


3-7 


.60  $1.03  $1.66  91.60  $1.72  S1.76  $I.7S  $1.81  tl-84  |13: 

.70  1.73     1.76     1.70  1.82     1.S6     1.88     1.91  1.94  1.9; 

1.70  1.73     1.76     1.70  1.82     1.85     1.88     1.91  1.04  1.9] 

1.60  1.63     1.66     1.69  1.72     1.76     1.78     1.81  1.84  1.8; 

1.66  1.58     1.61     1.64  1.67     1.70     1.73     1.76  1.70  l.» 

1.50  1.63     1.66     1.69  1.Q2     1.65     1.68     1.71  1.74  1.7' 


The  above  pricea  will  be  p&id  to  dairyaeD  where  the;  meintaiD 
contract,  conditiaaa  scorEng  not  Icaa  than  twenty-five  (25)  per  ce 
ment  and  forty-three  (43)  per  cent,  on  methodg,  aecording  to  tb 
Department  of  Health  icore  card,  as  acored  by  the  company's  re[ 
Dairymen  scoring  less  than  twenty-flve  (2S)  per  cent,  on  cqnipme 
three  (43)  per  cent,  on  methods,  will  receive  ten  cents  (lOc)  pei 
leas  than  tne  above  schedule. 

These  prioos,  ■with  the  additions,  prevail,  as  far  as 
mittee  is  able  to  learn,  for  all  milk  delivered  at  Bordf 
with  a  variation  in  the  different  fi-eight  zones,  this  beii 
haul  contract. 

EXHIBIT  NO.  11 
BoBDEN'a  Milk  Coktbact 

This  aohkeue.vt,  made  this  15th  day  of  March,  1916,  betwe 
OoNDKNSBD  MlLE  (>)llPAinr,  party  of  t^e  first  part,  hereinafter  k 
Computy,  and  each  of  the  undersigned,  parties  of  the  second  part 
known  as  the  Dairyman. 

WirnESSBTH,  that  the  parties  hereto  for  and  in  consideration  o 
one  dollar,  each  to  the  other  in  hand  paid,  receipt  of  whic 
acknowledged,  each  agree  individoalty  and  not  for  others  to 
agreement  herein  set  forth  and  specified. 

The  DAiBYUAn  aqbkes  to  sell  and  deliver  daily  to  the  company, 
at  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  at  the  hour  it  names,  the  amoont  of  mi 
by  his  or  her  dairy  as  specified  below,  the  milking  of  the  momin) 
and  evening  preceding,  sndi  milk  to  be  whole,  eweet,  unadalter 
taminated  and  of  standard  richness. 

That  the  cow  stablcB  will  be  amply  lighted  with  windows  and 
■ted;  to  keep  them  clean,  removing  daily  therefrom  all  OHU) 
material;  to  use  no  horse  manure  or  foul  material  for  bedding; 
hogs,  sheep  or  fowls  housed  in  the  said  stables;   to  keep  the  cow 

To  thoroughly  wash  and  scald  all  milk  utensils  used  at  the  di 
ately  after  use  morning  and  evening;  to  put  no  milk  in  unclean  G 
the  outside  of  cans  clean  and  bright,  and  when  not  In  use  to  ki 
vpwde  down,  with  covers  over,  on  a  rack  provided  for  liis  pui 
milk  house; 


the  milk  house  wilh  clejui  Murauiidingi,  lighted  aad  vantilBtad, 
ip&citj  and  Dot  conuectetl  with  any  stable  or  kitcbea;  to  be 
bitewftshed  inside,  to  be  uHed  Tor  the  aafe  keeping  of  milh 
Iter  purpase,  except  for  aloring  milk  utcnsile: 
B  milking  done  with  dry  ImiiUd,  in  the  moat  cleanly  manner; 
ifter  milking  to  remove  tlie  milic,  inoliiding  etrippioga,  to  the 
train  it  througli  a  100  meeh  wire  cloth  strainer,  mai  to  cool 
i8  d^preea  wiUun  46  minutea  from  the  time  it  is  drawn  from 
to  keep  the  can  of  milk  in  the  vat  of  water  until  time  for 
prevent  the  milk  from  freezing  in  temperature  to  exceed  68 
m  46  minutea  after  drawing  from  the  cowi  ard  when  delivered 
ny'a  plant,  to  which  place  it  shall  be  transported  on  a  spring 
d  with  a  clean  canvasa;  to  not  mix  evening's  and  morning's 
;he  remnants  of  caeh  milking:  to  not  deliver  the  milk  from  a 
calf  within  ten  days  or  from  a  cow  which  will  calf  within  sixty 
any  other  cow  in  an  unbeallby  condition; 

sh  the  eow  stables,  sides,  ceilings  and  Ktalla,  thoroughly  througb- 
lirty  days  after   signing   this  contract; 

the  cow  wet  brewery  or  distillery  grain  or  such  ensilage,  or 
will   impart  a   disagreeable   flavor   or   odor  to   the  milk; 
itely   notify   the   Company   in   case  of  any   aickneae  or  disease 
vs  of  the  herd; 

te)y  notify  the  Company  if  any  member  of  hia  or  her  hoti«e> 
member  of  any  family  occnpying  the  prcmi^ea  on  which  tbe 
ced,  has  any  infections  or  contagious  disease,  or  any  person 
iBsisting  in  the  work  of  tlic  dairy  who  comes  in  contact  with 
I  or  contagious  diieaje. 

notification  is  given  and  the  Cnm|)any  should  deem  it  necessary 
!  to  receive  tbe  milk  of  tlic  suid  dairy,  the  Company  will 
e  dairyman  for  unavoidable  loss  incurred  on  the  milk  during 
aickneas,  or  until  the  diinger  of  contagion  has  been  removed, 
AIJ.T  ACBEED  that  the  Tcppcaentatives  of  the  company  shall  at 
urs  have  access  to  and  the  right  to  examine  the  cowg,  cow 
houK,  feed,  dairy  utensils  and  place  for  keeping  the  aame; 
ly  eow  is  foimd  to  be  suffering  with  any  disedne  wbicli,  in  the 
be  Company's  repreBenlalive,  would  tend  to  produce  unwhole- 
cU  row  shall  be  removed  from  the  herd,  either  temporarily  or 
IB  may  be  necessary  to  en»ure  vliolesome  milk;  but  there  shall 
I  saorifice  in  any  herd,  and  sufficient  evidence  of  tbe  existence 
*baU  be  produced  to  warrant  the  removal  of  any  cow; 

the  dairyman  be  unable  to  make  deliveries  of  milk  to  the 
ause  of  tbe  action  of  legal  authorities,  he  or  she  will  give 
Company  and  shall  be  under  no  obligation  to  delirer  mlHc 
ly;  if,  because  of  the  conditions  caused  by  the  elements,  floods 
it,  action  of  legal  authorities,  adverse  legislation.  Interruption 
intportation  fadlitiee,  strikes  or  inability  to  secnre  neeeaMry 
tympany  be  prevented  or  hindered  from  operating  ita  plant, 
or  preparing  the  milk  for  riiipTitent,  or  shipping  or  marketinir 
he  CMipany  shall  give  notice  of  the  fact  and  ahatl  thereafter 
Uigntkm  to  receive  milk  from  the  dairyatan,  hnt  at  the  end  of 


Bueh  period  or  pwiods  and  when  nornul  conditions  ere  restored, 
to  this  agreement  ahall,  and  are  hereby  bound  tb,  continue  the 
of  this  agreement. 

That  failure  to  comply  with  the  requiremenU  of  thia  agreei 
dairyman  shall  be  sufficient  warrant  for  the  company  to  refua 
milk  from  the  dairyman,  and  in  such  event  the  Company  shall 
be  held  liable  tor  any  loasea  sustained;  that  the  Company  Im 
to  cancel  this  contract  in  case  it  has  sBtisfactory  evidence  that 
sl(immed  or  contaminated  milk  is  being  delivered  or  offered 
by  the  dairyman. 

PlIE  Company  acrees  to  buy  from  the  dairyman  the  number  i 
milk  assigned  individually,  if  produced  and  bandied  aa  specified  t 
and  clean  at  its  plant  the  inside  of  all  cans  in  which  milk  la  < 
pay  on  the  I5th  day  of  the  month  following  of  delirery,  accordi: 
fat  test,  the  price  per  100  pounds  of  milk  aa  set  forth  in  at) 
which  is  a  part  of  this  contract.  Such  butter  fats  to  be  deten 
average  test  made  by  the  Babcock  test  four  times  monthly. 

Daily  average  to  be  delivered lbs.  for  month  of  Apri 

Daily  average  to  be  delivered lbs.  for  month  of  \laj 

Daily  average  to  be  delivered lbs.  for  month  of  Juni 

I^ily  average  to  be  delivered Hm.  for  month  of  July 

Daily  average  to  be  delivered lbs.  for  month  of  Aug 

Daily  average  to  be  delivered lbs.  for  month  of  Sept 

1>;  WFTKEsa  WH&RBOF,  the  parties  hav«  hereunto  interchangeal 
hands  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

BORDEN'S  CONDENSED  il. 
BORDEN  PRICES 
SUKKEB  CONTKACT  PbICU,  1916 
Short  Haul  —  Eaatern  Route. 
Butter  fat  3.3      3.4      3.6      3.e      3.7      3.8      3.9 

April $1.40  $1.43  $1.46  $1.49  $1.62  $1J6  $1.68 

May 1.15     1.18     J.21     1.24     1.27     1.30     1.33 

June 1.09     1.12     1.15    1.18     1.21     1.24     1.27 

July 1.36     1.38     1.41     1.44     1.47     1.60     1J3 

August 1.51     1.64     1.67     1.60     1.63     1.86     1.69 

September. 1.60     1.63     1.66     1.69     1.72     1.76     1.78 

Butter  fat  4.2  4.3  4.4  4.6  4.6  4.7  43 

April $1.67  $1.70  $1.73  $1.76  $1.79  $1.82  $1.86 

May 1.42  1.45  1,48  1.51  1.54  1.57  1.60 

June 1.36  1.3B  1.42  1.46  1.48  1.51  l.M 

July 1.62  1.66  1.68  1.71  1.74  1.77  1.80 

August ].78  1.81  1.84  1.87  1.90  1.93  l.M 

September 1.87  1.90  1.93  l.»6  1.99  2.02  2.06 

The  abov«  prices  will  he  paid  to  daiTjmen  where  they  maintain, 
contract,  conditions  ecoriag  not  less  than  tweuty-flve  (25)  per  cei 
ment  and  forty-three  (43)  per  cent,  on  methods,  according  to  th 
Department  of  Health  score  card,  as  scored  by  the  company's  rep 
Dairymen  scoring  less  than  twenty-flve  (26)  per  cent,  (m  equipmei 
three  (43)  per  cent,  on  methods,  will  receive  ten  cents  (lOc)  per 
lets  than  the  above  schedule. 
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These  prioea,  «b  arranged  here,  nuiy  seem,  from  casual  inspection,  to  be  a 
radical  d€partare  from  the  traditional  method  of  making  milk  quotations. 
It  will  be  found,  however,  that  they  represent  a  forward  step  in  the  direction 
we  have  alwaya  been  working  and  that  is  toward  the  condition  under  which 
eadi  producer  receives  pay  in  exact  accordance  with  the  quality.  The  aim  of 
these  prices  la  to  be  minutely  equitable  and  at  the  same  time  make  it  profit- 
able for  the  producer  to  strive  for  quality. 

BORDEN'S  FARM  PRODUCTS  DIVISIOX. 


ALEXANDER    CAMPBELL    MILK    COMPANY    CX)NTRACT    AT    CANDOR 

STATION,   TIOCIA   CX)CNTY 

This  Agreement  dated  the  16th  day  of  March,  1916,  between  the  Alexander 
Campbell  Milk  Company  of  802  Fulton  street,  Brooklyn,  and  each  of  the 
undersigned  farmers  of  Candor  in  the  IState  of  New  York. 

We,  the  undersigned  farmers  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  amount  herein- 
after named  to  be  paid  to  us  respectively,  agree  to  supply  the  Alexander 
Campbell  Milk  Company  with  the  entire  yield  of  milk  and  with  all  the  cream 
produced   on   our   farms,   at  Candor,   to  be  delivered   under   the   conditions 
following:     That  ia  to  say,  that  all  the  milk  should  be  absolutely   pure, 
containing  no  leas  than  11^  per  cent,  solids,  and  produced  in  places  that 
are  scored  not  less  than  20  per  cent,  for  equipment  and  not  less  than  35  per 
cent,  for  methods  by  the  inspector  of  the  Department  of  Health  of  the  City 
of  New  York.    When  the  milk  of  any  producer  is  found  below  the  standard, 
in  solid,  a  sample  is  taken  immediately,  and  if  the  sample  is  also  low,  the 
company  will  refuse  to  receive  milk  of  such  producer,  until  he  shall  furnish 
to  the  required  standard.     If  at  any  later  period  the  same  producer  shall 
be  found  delivering  milk  under  such  standard,  his  milk  shall  be  absolutely 
refused.     That  all  of  the  milk  shall  comply   in  every  other  respect   with 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  said  health  department  and  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  York.    Night's  milk  must  be  cooled,  so  as  to  be  delivered  at 
the  creamery  below  58  per  cent.  Fahrenheit.    Morning's  milk  will  be  accepted 
warm  for  delivery  before  8  a.  m.    All  morning's  milk  delivered  after  8  a.  m. 
must  be  cooled  so  as  to  be  delivered  not  above  60  degrees  Fahrenheit.    This 
agreonent  shall  continue  in  force  for  the  six  months  beginning  April  11,  1916, 
and  ending  September  30,  1916,  during  which  time  the  said  company  shall  pay 
the  following  prices  per  100  pounds  of  milk: 

April $1  32 

May 1  07 

June 1  01 

July 1  27 

August 1  43 

September 1  62 

In  addition  to  these  prices  the  premium  of  ten  cents  per  100  pounds  of 
milk  will  be  paid  to  all  producers  whose  farms  shall  score  not  less  than 
25  per  cent,  for  equipment  and  not  less  than  43  per  cent,  for  methods. 

A  further  premium  will  be  paid  of  three  cents  per  100  pounds  of  milk 
for  each  and  every  point  or  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent.,  it  shall  test  above 
3.7  per  cent,  butter  fat,  a  deduction  will  be  made  of  three  cents  per  100 
pounds  of  milk  for  each  and  every  point  or  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent.,  that 
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the  milk  shall  teat  below  3.7  per  oent.  of  butter  fat,  and  an  additional 
premium  of  five  cents  per  100  pounds  of  milk  will  also  be  paid  to  all  famcrs 
whose  milk  shall  show  a  bacterial  count  of  not  exceeding  40»000  per  cubic 
centimeter.  Failure  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  this  agreement  by 
the  farmer  shall  be  sufficient  warrant  for  the  company  to  refuse  milk  from 
Bucli  farmers  until  such  time  as  the  conditions  of  the  agreement  are  complied 
with  and  in  such  event  the  company  riiall  not  be  held  responsible  for  any 
losses  sustained. 

That  the  company  has  the  right  to  cancel  this  contract  in  case  it  is 
satisfied  that  adulterated,  skimmed  or  contaminated  milk  is  being  delivered  or 
offered  for  delivery  by  he  farmer,  or  that  such  farmer  shall  neglect  or  refuse 
to  carry  out  the  terms  or  conditions  herein  stated. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  should  any  serious-  interruption  occur,  caused  bj 
fire  or  accident,  or  should  the  means  of  transportation  be  interrupted,  this 
company  will  immediately  give  notice  of  the  fact  and  it  shall  be  under  no 
obligation  to  receive  milk  from  the  undersigned  farmers  while  such  inter- 
ruption continues.  The  said  company  will  make  a  payment  for  these  supplier 
•n  the  10th  day  of  each  month,  as  heretofore. 

Witnesses  the  hands  of  said  parties. 

(Signed)     ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL  MILK  CO., 

Per  ALEXArs'DEB  Campbell,  Prest. 

DAIRYMEN, 

(Signed)     J.  D.  Van  Scot  and  eleven  others. 

The  station  agent  testified : 

Eleven  signed.  The  rest  didn't  sign.  We  received  milk  from  37  dairies. 
On  Jul}'  1,  1916,  I  received  the  foUoAving  letter: 

Alexander  CAnrPBBix  Milk  Co. 

802  Fulton  Street 

Brooklyn,  July  1,  1916. 
Creamery  Manager,  Candor,  N.  Y.: 

Patrons  of  the  Alexander  Campbell  ISIilk  Co.  are  hereby  notified  that  the 
company  will  make  and  pay  an  increase  of  ten  cents  per  100  pounds  of  milk 
uhave  the  contract  prices  for  all  milk  received  at  your  creamery  station 
during  the  past  month,  June,  1916. 

(Signed)     ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL  MILK  CO. 

I  did  not  receive  such  a  letter  for  the  May  milk.  I  did  for  the  April  milk. 
We  did  not  increase  the  May  price.  I  have  not  got  any  such  letter  for  the 
July  milk.  Most  of  the  patrons  got  the  B  milk  prices.  The  farms  are 
■ated  by  Mr.  Fish.  The  B  and  C  milk  all  goes  together  and  is  pasteurized 
in  Brooklyn.     It  is  shipped  in  the  same  cans. 


Memorandum  and  agreement  made  this day  of  March,  1916,  by  and 

between  the  Sheffield  Farms  Slawson- Decker  Co.,  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
party  of  the  first  part,  and  the  undersigned  producers  of  milk  in  Malone. 
State  of  New  York,  parties  of  the  second  part.  The  first  party  agrees  to  buy 
from  the  second  parties  and  the  second  parties  each  for  himself  agrees  to 
aell  all  of  the  good,  merchantable  cow's  mUk  he  or  she  may  produce  frooi 
April  1,  1916,  to  October  1,  1916,  and  deliver  it  fresh,  clean,  sweet,  of  good 
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itoTf  to  the  fint  pwty  4nd  the  Board  i>f  Health  of  the  Citjr  of 
the  creunerjr  of  the  ftrat  pkrty  uid  in  uich  manner  Knd  oondi- 
■t  puty  ni&f  preaeribe. 

irst  party  tgreea  to  pa;  in  addition  to  stated  pricfe,  3  rent* 
mdnd  poonds  for  butter  fftt  from  3.8  to  5  per  cent.  There  will 
n  of  3  Mnta  p«r  hnndred   pounds  for  ekch  oae-t«iith   per  cent. 

e  ftboTe  teats  are  to  be  made  on  componite  Bamples  taken  iailj 
ee  times  a  month.  The  average  of  these  three  teata  each  month 
s  on  which  premiums  are  paid. 

he  first  partj  will  pajr  a  premium  of  10  ccntt  per  hundred 
producers  who  show  a  total  score  of  flS  per  cent,  or  over.  Ths 
lat  conaist  of  at  least  43  per  cent,  on  methods  and  25  per  cent,  on 

1  first  party  will  pay  a  premium  each  month  fur  all  milk  deliv- 
tnt  at  a  temperature  of  50  degrees  or  below,  each  and  every  daj 
luth,  of  5  cents  per  hundred  pounds  for  the  montlia  of  April,  blaj 
1  13  cents  per  hundred  pounds  for  the  months  of  July,  August 

e  first  party  will  sell  skim  milk  to  second  party  ot  \5  cents  per 
arts,  but  raerves  the  right  during  the  months  of  August  and 
stop  roakiiig  ikim  for  sale,  bo  that  they  may  ship  all  of  the 
York. 

l*he  first  party  agrees  to  pay  to  the  second  party  un  or  before 
of  each  month  for  such  milk  so  delivered  during  the  preceding 
)t  to  he  less  than  contract  prices  for  those  six  montha.     Pricea 

1 (1  40 

: 1  30 

1    16 


jmber 1  60 

ese  prices  were  voluntarily  increased   by  the  Company  later  t» 

1 n  60 

1  30 

1  25 

1  40 

UU 1  46 

ember. 1  60 

goiDg  contract  was  signed  by  twenty-five  dairymen  i« 
territory. 

pring  of  1915,  'Sheffield  Farms,  Slawson-Decker  Coin- 
d  the  following  contract  to  their  patrona  at  South  Kort- 
T. 
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Pbicbb  Peb  Hundbed  Pounds,  1916 

April $1  60     10c  additioukl  paid 

May 1  90     10c  additional  paid 

June. 1  30     10c  additional  paid 

July 1  60 

Auguflt 1  66 

September 1  70 

Note  bt  CoificrrrcB. —  Ten  cents  additional  was  actually  paid  by  this  Com- 
pany for  the  months  of  April,  May  and  June. 

On  March  15,  1916,  the  Locust  Farms  Company  established  its 
prices  as  appears  by  the  following  letter: 

Locust  Fabms, 
468  Tenth  Ayenue, 

New  Yobk,  March  15,  1916. 
Mr.  M.  Stab,  Billings,  N.  Y.: 

Deab  Sib. —  The  price  for  6  per  cent,  milk  eligible  for  grade  A  pasteurized 

for  the  six  summer  months  of  1916  will  be  as  follows: 

April $2  06  per  cwt. 

May  . 181  per  cwt. 

June 1  76  per  cwt. 

July 1  96  per  cwt. 

August 2  12  per  cwt. 

September 2  21  per  cwt 

With  a  deduction  of  3  cents  per  cwt.  for  each  one- tenth  per  cent,  butter-fat. 
Milk  not  eligible  as  grade  A  pasteurized  will  be  taken  at  16  cents  per  cwt. 
less  than  these  prices,  so  long  as  the  Department  of  Health  will  permit  us  to 
bandle  it  through  the  same  creamery. 

Yours  truly, 

LOCUST  FARMS  COMPANY, 
A.  CuDDEBAGK,  President. 

In  March,  1916,  the  Farmers'  Co-operative  Milk  Company,  Inc., 
issued  the  following  contract  for  the  station  at  Poughkeepsie,  K.  Y. 

FAMfERS'  CO-OPERATIVE  MILK  CO.,  INC. 
729-731  Main  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

THIS  AGREEMENT  made  this  March,  1916,  between  the  Farmers'  Co-opera- 
tive  Co.,  Inc.,  party  of  the  first  part,  hereinafter  known  as  the  Company,  each 
of  the  undersigned,  parties  of  the  second  part,  hereinafter  known  as  the 
Dairymen. 

WITNESSETH,  that  the  parties  hereto,  for  and  in  consideration  of  the 
Bam  of  One  dollar,  each  to  the  other  in  hand  paid,  receipt  of  which  is  hereby 
acknowledged,  each  agree  individually  and  not  for  others  to  perform  the 
agreement  herein  specified. 

"  THE  DAIRYMEN  AGREE  "  to  sell  and  deliver  daily  to  the  Company's 
plant  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  before  9  a.  m.  (barring  accidents  or  storms  that 
lender  highway  travel  slow  or  impossible)  milk  produced  by  his  or  her  or 
their  dairy  for  a  term  of  one  year  from  April  Ist,  1916,  the  milking  of  the 
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moning  of  dellvurf,  and  the  evening  preceding.  The  milk  to  df 
prodaced  from  oomt  fne  from  diaeAsc,  and  to  be  avreet,  unkdu 
withio  the  standards  preacribed  bj  law  for  grade  "  B  "  milk,  rai 
THAT  THE  evening's  millt  immediately  after  being  dr>wn  f: 
sliall  be  cooled  to  a  temperature  not  exceeding  64  degreea  Fahrei 
morning's  milk  cooled  to  temperature  not  to  exceed  92  degrees  b 

TO  MAINTAIN  a  dairy  scoring  not  lea*  than  23  per  oent.  <m  e 
37  per  cent,  on  methods,  as  scored  by  the  Company's  or  City  of 
Hepreaentative  on  the  score  card  adopted  by  the  Department  of 
city  of  Poughkeepsie. 

TO  MAINTAIN  at  all  times  a  bacteria  count  within  the  stam 
per  cubic  centimeter)   as  set  by  the  law  for  grade  "  B  "  milk,  rs 

THAT  EXAMlNA'nONS  by  which  tlie  bacteria  counts  am  det 
be  made  by  the  CompaJiy'a  or  Poughkeepsie  City  Bacteriologist 
site  samples  taken  from  evening's  nnd  morning's  milk  delivered 
of  the  Company. 

THAT  THE  NUJIBER  of  baoteria  examinations  made  in  an 
contract  prevails  shall  be  as  many  as  is  required  to,  and  in  the 
the  Company  tend  to  assist  tlie  producer  to  maintain  a  baoteria 
the  maximum  allowed  (200,000),  and  to  earn  tbe  premiums  olTe 

TO  IMMEDIATELY  notify  tlic  Company  in  case  of  any  dif 
ness  among  the  cows  of  the  herd. 

TO  IMMEDIATELY  notify  the  Company  if  any  member  of  his 
hold,  or  any  member  or  any  family  occupying  the  premlacB  on  w! 
is  produced,  has  any  infectious  or  contagious  disease,  or  any  per 
be  assisting  in  the  work  of  the  dairy  who  comes  in  contact  with  > 
or  contagious  disease. 

When  such  notification  is  given  and  the  Company  shall  deem 
to  discontinue  to  receive  the  milk  of  said  dairy,  the  Company  s 
ale  the  Dairyman  FOR  UNA\'OIDABLE  LOSS  INCURRED  on  i 
ing  the  period  of  sickness  or  until  the  danger  of  contagion  has  I 

To  permit  the  representative  a  of  the  Company,  City  and  Stat 
of  Health  access  to,  and  the  right  to  examine  the  Htablea,  uten 
and  cows  (physically,  and  tliat  it  any  cow  is  found  to  be  aufi 
disease,  which  in  the  judgment  of  the  Company's  rcpresentativ 
to  produce  unwholesome  milk,  such  a  cow  shall  be  removed  fr 
either  temporarily  or  permanently,  as  may  be  necessary  to  ensu 
milk,  snfficient  evidence  of  the  existence  of  disease  shall  be  pro* 
rant  tbe  removal  of  any  cow. 

THAT  FAILURE  to  maintain  grade  "  B  "  standards,  and  1 
agreement  by  the  Dairyman  shall  be,  upon  necessary  proof  to 
suBicient  warrant  for  the  Company  to  refuse  to  receive  milk  frc 
man,  and  in  sucli  ev«nt  the  Company  dial]  in  no  way  be  held  1 
losses  sustained. 

IT  IS  FURTHER  agreed  by  both  parties  that  in  tbe  event  tl 
home  plant  should  ha  destroyed  by  fire,  explosions,  toruadoei 
b^ond  the  Company's  control,  which  would  rvndcr  the  plant  ni 
eons  fo  labor  tlierein,  the  Company  shall  then  be  temporarily  ' 
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{Mying  for  the  dairyniAn'H  milk,  providing  speedj  preparations 
«rt«d  to  effect  suitable  quarters  to  retume  reoeiTlng  the  milk  or 
iryman'B  cow  barns  or  cows  are  likeiTise  destroyed,  Ite  or  she  shall 
a  furnish  milk  under  this  contract  until  such  tim«  as  normni 
re  been  restored. 

iIPAKy  AGREES "  to  buy  from  the  dainmen  and  to  pay  fi.r 
1  and  delivered  as  herein  speciDed,  and  testing  4  per  cent,  fat, 
■eio  quot«d  per  lOO  pounds. 

1  additional  2  cents  per  100  pounds  for  ever?  onc-teoth  of  1  ppr 
Ic  eontaiirs  over  and  above  4  per  cent,  fat  and  make  the  laini- 
am  prices  quoted  (2  cents  per  100  pounds)  for  every  one-tentl> 
it.  the  milk  is  found  to  contain  less  than  4  per  cent.  fat. 
a  addition  to  the  Aat  prices  quoted,  10  cents  (lOc)  per  lOi) 
e  milk  delivered  by  dairymen  who  maintain  dairy  conditions  scnr- 
han  Twenty-BvB  per  cent,  on  eqaipmcnt  and  Forty-three  per  cent. 
according  to  the  Poughkeepsie  Department  of  Health  score  card 
the  Company's  or  Citj  of  Poiighkecpgie  repreaentalive,  tiigcllifr 
«ria  count  within  160,000. 
p«ymentB  on  the   Ifttli  day  of  the  month   following  month   of 

Prien  Per  100  Pounds  (JFithouf  Prffmiumt] 

Per  Cwt.  Month.  Per  Cwt. 

»1  76  Oct    »2  10 

1  65  Nov 2  10 

1  46  Dec 2  00 

2  10  Jan 1  no 

2  10  Feb 1  n-i 

2  10  Mar 185 


ESS  WHEREOF,  the  parties  have  hereunto  interchanpeably  f^t 
he  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

FARMERS'  COOPERATIVE  MILK  CO.,  INC. 

ny 

Dairymen. 

To  Producers 
se  of  the  business  year  whatever  surplus  shall  hove  aceumulntc! 
rtioned  according  to  section  3  of  the  By-Laws  and  the  Laws  piv- 
?ooperative  Companies, 

ame  time  tliis  compnny  iasued  a  contract  foi-  its  patrons 
Efers  ^alls,  N.  Y.,  on  the  same  terms,  except  9S  to  price-- 
in  the  Wappinger  Falls  contract  were  as  follows: 


mber,  1915,  the  Harlem  Dairy  Products  Companj  of 
T.,  issued  the  following  contract  or  notice: 

Offici  of  HABi.m  Daibt  PwDfcra  Co., 
aintoD. 
J  October  Ist  «nd  for  tix  moniha  thercftfter,  the  Borden  pricm, 
ttie  comparative  pricps  per  100  poundi  at  32-ceiit  tone,  will  b« 


.SI  2/3  per  100  pounds. 


milk  must  be  dean  and  cooled  below  60  degrees  when  delivered 
andi  all  moming'B  milk  can  be  delivered  within  two  hours  after 
t  it  is  not  delivered  vithin  that  time,  it  must  be  cooled  the  aame 
.  All  bams  muat  be  kept  dean  to  paM  inspection  of  the  Health 
.f  New  York. 

HARLEM  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  CO., 

ainton,  N.  y. 

s  company  on  April  1,  1815,  issued  the  following  card : 
the  next  six  montha  as  fallows: 


OHKnTEE. — It  will  be  observed  from  the  Borden  contract  above 
iparative  figures  ami  on  the  above  card  were  about  two  cents 
>und  under  the  Borden  price  for  3.4  milk,  and  that  the  Harlem 

;ta  Companj  were  four  cents  n  •--•—' '    -- ■—  •••-  ••— >— 

milk,     3.8  milk  would  be  a  lov 
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)mpai)7  at  the  hearing  before  the  Committee  that  dur" 
[  1916  the  stock  had  earned  over  50  per  cent  profit, 
j^e,  was  to  the  benefit  of  all  the  stockholders,  but  to 
ary  of  tenant  farmers  who  owned  no  stock,  but  de- 
milk  to  this  companj.  It  was  shown  that  a  laige  part 
raa  being  sold  at  comparative!;  high  prices  to  Messrs. 
ailey  at  Canajoharie,  N.  Y.  That  a  dairymen's  plant 
lys  do  justice  to  all  its  patrons  would  appear  to  be 
y  this  case.  Assume  that  the  owner  of  the  farm 
bis  contract  with  the  tenant  that  the  milk  must  be 
the  co-operative  station.  The  tenant  has  no  remedy 
>ut  his  contract.  He  owns  no  stock  in  the  company, 
y  owns  none,  aa  he  is  not  frequently  located  for  a 
f  time  in  a  particular  neighborhood.  A  comparison 
paid  by  the  Fort  Plain  Jlilk  Company  with  those 
armers'  Co-operative  Milk  Company  of  Fougbkeepsifl^ 
kable  difference. 

Port  Plain  Milk  Co.    Firmere'  Co-operative  C*. 


pnce* 

•tw 

sppingers 

«1  30 

«1  70 

1   10 

1  Hi 

1  OS 

1   30 

1  20 

1  70 

1  36 

1  90 

I  i6 

1  00 

jnce  in  location  of  theee  two  companies  will  uot  ex- 
erence  iu  milk  values  paid.  The  International  Milk 
npany  of  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  during  1915  paid  the 


Price 

Teit 

tl.BS 

4. IS 

1.75 

1.70 

3.B 

1.36 

3.3 

3.7 

1.11 

3.6 

3.ea 

1.61% 

s.o 

3.M 

2-13H 

4.4S 

4.4 
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1918- 

jRDUUy. $1.1 

Fabriurjr I . 

March 1.1 

April 1.1 

May 1.' 

July*  i^/^v/^'^'.v/^'.'.'.'.\'.'.\'.\\\'.\v/^\'^\.v.'.      i., 

Note, — Tlie  above  ])riep«  tnken  from  the  atatementa  of  one  i 
On  October  ir.,  1915,  the  0.  E.  Weatherly  Compaj 
following  eontraet : 

EXHIBIT  KO.  147 

JEli.FOBD,  N.  Y.,  Octohe 
To  our  Palrtntt: 

Several  of  our  piitroiia  hove  asked  us  what  the  prices  we 
for  the  next  aix  niontlie,  and  would  say  they  will  be  the  Hatne 
for  the  same  quality  of  milk  and  wime  to  be  delivered  accordiu) 
tions  of  the  New  Vork  Departnien*  of  Health. 

Following  are  the  Borden  prices; 

October,    1915 nmde  B  4%  per  hundred,  91-90 

November,  1016 Grade  B  ifc  per  hundred,  2.00 

December,   1915 Grade  B  4%  per  hundred,  2.00 

January,  191B Grade  B  4%  per  hundred,  1.90 

Februarv,  1018 Grade  B  4%  per  hundred,  1.86 

March,  lUld Grade  B  i%  per  hundred,  l.SO 

For  all  milk  testing  under  four  per  cent,  then;  will  be  a  red 
cents  for  every  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent,  butler  fat  and  tor  s 
over  four  per  cent,  there  will  be  an  addition  of  three  centa  for 
of  one  per  cent,  butter  fat. 

The  New  York  Department  of  Health  regulations  are  this,  tc 
Grade  B  the  barn  must  sroiie  at  least  OS  points,  43  on  meth 
equipment,  and  Grade  C  must  score  at  least  40  points.  All 
cooled  to  at  least  60  per  cent,  unless  delivered  before  8  a.  m. 

On  March  23,  1013,  we  received  notice  from  the  Departmt 
"That  no  milk  be  accepted  at  a  temperature  higher  than  60  pel 
the  inspection  on  March  l.itli,  the  morning's  milk  was  taken  in 
of  70  per  cent  an  late  as  9:45  a,  m.  If  at  tlie  re-inspection  i1 
any  uncooled  morninp's  milk  is  received  later  than  8  a.  m. 
ducing  same  will  be  ordered  excluded  at  once.  These  recommi 
have  your  attention." 

Since  that  date  there  has  not  been  any  inspection  when  they 
temperature  of  the  milk.  It  may  be  some  time  before  they  do 
do  it  in  the  near  future.  You  will  note  if  they  do  there  will  be 
that  will  not  come  up  to  these  retjuirenients  and  if  they  are  a 
matter  they  will  have  to  be  excluded  until  the  milk  is  cooled  ai 
would  certainly  recommend  your  cooling  it  as  much  as  po 
getting  the  animal  heat  out  of  the  milk.  We  are  not  mentioi 
tera  to  find  fault,  biit  to  have  you  prepared  so  there  will  be  n 
there  is  a  re- inspect  ion,     iVe  certainly  do  not  wish  to  have  any 
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shipping   their  milk,  but  if   wu  ahould  coatinue  tu  t*ke  thi* 

bkd   received  initniction  nut  to  ship  Bame,  we  would  not  be 
p  *aj  milk  tu  New  Vork  City.     So  would  have  to  stop  taking 

the  patrons  upon  re-inapectiooi  that  were  ordered  stopped  by 
it 

litd  our  jurisdictioD  when  we  are  shipping  and  it  would  not  be 
7  the  above  priccB,  as  you  all  know,  and  manufacture  the  milk 
;ter  or  cheeae.  In  the  near  future  there  will  be  a  re-inspectioD 
and  as  found  when  inspected  the  prices  will  be  according,  that 
I  score  is  such  that  it  will  be  either  grade  B  or  grade  C. 
link  it  would  1>«  a  good  plan  to  commence  to  make  plans  to  put 
ise  and  also  a  house  to  store  a  little  ice  this  winter!  The  ex- 
lot  be  very  much  and  you  would  certainly  appreciate  the  ice 
*hen  it  was  hot  and  you  needed  to  cool  your  milk.     The  cost  of 

practically  be  unall  fur  you  could  do  that  at  odd  times  when 
lot  be  much  other  work.    Thanking  you  for  post  favors,  and 

trusting  we  merit  the  continuance  of  same,  we  remain. 
Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  0.  A.  Weathebli  t  Co. 
month  to  month,  the  Model  Dairy  Company  posted  the 
rices  at  the  station  at  Greenway,  Oneida  county,  par 


STANDARD  DAIRY  COMPANY, 
611.613  East  12th  St. 


t  milk  at  this  station  for  grade  B  is  tl.26  per  can. 

W.  F.  BiBD, 
President. 
Sauquoit. 

New  Yokk,  May  1,  1B16. 

f  milk  at  this  station  is  {1.12  per  can  of  40  quarts,  grade  B. 
W.  F.  Bmn, 
President. 
Satiquoit. 

Jitne  1,  iei6. 
■1  milk  at  this  station  is  «1.05  per  can  of  «  quarts,  per  grade  B. 
W.  F.  BiBD, 
President. 
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of  milk  ftt  thU  ■UtioB  is  tl.IA  per  can  of  40  qiurLa  for  grad^  B. 
of  3  cents  per  can  will  b«  paid  for  uch  point  abore  3.8  butter 
iutfl  will  be  dednrted  from  abore  price  for  each  point  below  3.3 
Teste  will  be  connted  on  moKthljr  vnngt  «ad  thv  BekeMlt  Terter. 
8TANDAKD  DAIBY  COMP^JfY, 
W.  F.  Bus, 
Preeldest. 
New  Tou,  March  1,  1916. 
of  milk  ia  (1.44  per  cen  of  40  quarts  for  grade  B  and  6  eenti  leu 

W.  F.  Bod, 
Preaident. 

PAnurv  I,  IS  II. 
0>f  milk  at  this  station  is  |).4S  per  can  of  40  qnarta  deliTered,  for 

W.  F.  Bm, 

PTMid«rt. 
Souguotl 

January  1,  1015. 
of  milk  at  this  station  is  tl<30  per  can  of  40  cents  for  grade  B. 
W.  F.  Bbb, 
Fretident. 

IID  TO  PATRONS  AT  BBAKE'S  DAIBY  AT  MASSENA.  N.  Y., 
APRIL  1,  1915,  TO  APRIL  I,  1016,  FEB  100  POUNDS  OF  MILK, 

lOlS 
ril 91.4S 

ly 1.26 

ne 1.20 

ly 1.20 

ignat 1 JIO 

ptember 1.40 

tober 1.40 

Tember 1 .68 

oember 1.75 

1016 

niiBi; l.SS 

bniary,  llBfh 1.86 

brrtary,  16-31 1.75 

ireli l.«S 

•ril 1.M 

ly 1.30 

ne 1.20 

ly 1.30 

igust 1.46 

(Committee  Exliibit  No.  104.) 
tation  received  about  225  dairies,  average  1,2000,009 
er  mootb.    The  average  monthly  price  for  the  year  waa 
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Kiile*  and  Hegulaliona 
I  milk  ddhtretl  mutt  ronfurm  to  the  conditions  required  by  the 
State  of  New  York. 

I  milk  muat  be  thoroughly  aerated  and  cooled  with  lee  water  «r 
ig  water  bj  the  nae  o(  the  Champion  or  Perfection  aerator. 
I  milk  muct  be  cooled  tg  70  degreet  Fahrenheit  during  mllklDg  or 
thereafter. 

Mt  care  muat  be  iAkcn  to  aerate  the  milk  in  a  place  where  the  air 
intainted  and  all  milk  murt  be  properl;  itrained  through  »  cloth 
e  cloth  strainer  must  be  kept  Kmipulouslj  cleui  and  must  smell 
oth  atrainers,  pails,  dippers,  cans  and  other  utensils  should  be 
with  lukewarm  water,  and  then  with  boiling  water,  but  after 
itensiU  should  be  wiped  with  a  dirt;  rag. 

I  milking  must  be  done  in  a  manner  aa  cleanly  as  possible,  and 
ken  t«  prevent  any  manure,  dirt  or  other  Impurities,  falling  into 
B  milking,  and  after  milking.  Each  pall  of  milk  muat  as  soon  aa 
!he  cow,  tM  taken  from  the  cow  bam  and  placed  in  the  aerator, 
le  care  muat  be  taken  to  prevent  rain  wster  from  entering  and 
the  milk.  A  milk  shed  must  be  provided,  tc  shelter  all  aerators 
,s  from  the  rain.  All  milk  shedi  or  milk  houses  must  be  acrcened 
via,  cats,  or  other  animals  from  coming  in  contact  with  the  milk. 

II  milk  muat  be  of  standard  quality  and  must  be  delivered  at  a 
i>ur  in  the  morning.    The  night  and  morning's  milk  muat  be  kept 

the  night's  milk  muat  be  unloaded  first. 
II  milk  must  be  hauled  an  a  ^trlng  wagon,  but  no  wagon  must 
kuling  milk  that  Is  used  for  hauling  manure  or  other  refuse. 
II  cane  that  are  used  for  the  delivery  of  milk  shall  be  in  good 
d  free  from  mst  and  be  thoroughly  cleansed  aa  soon  as  poaaible 
f  of  milk  at  the  factory. 

lie  BU^^eations  of  the  Inspector  in  regard  to  the  manner  and  place 
lilk  muat  be  followed. 

Jl  atablea  in  which  cows  are  kept  or  milk,  must  be  ventilated  and 
n  aa  practicable,  but  no  litter  should  he  disturbed  immediately 
iTlng  milking. 

lie  cows  of  the  dair?  diould  not  be  permitted  to  drink  stagnant 
liall  they  be  fed  any  tumipa,  potatoea  or  other  objectionable  food, 
mpart  «  disagreeable  flavor  to  the  milk,  or  otherwiae  Imp^  its 

4o  cows  should  be  fed  any  kind  of  feed  immediatdy  before  or 
ng — in  a  word,  no  duat  or  other  kind  of  breeding  genna  should  b« 
n  immediately  before  or  during  milking. 

1  cloth  strainers  for  straining  milk  will  be  cheerfully  fnmMied 
m  at  the  factory  whenevw  required. 

iter  milk  oontraot  of  1915  and  1916  was  the  Bame  m 
pt  as  to  pricee,  wbicii  were  as  follows ; 


rflct  for  September,  1915,  of  the  Slawson-Decker  Com- 
shmoBctviUe,  carried  the  ft^lowiog  {wio«: 

ber «2  06 

•mhrnt *  10 

nktf t  1* 

lary S  W 

uafy 1  U 

rh 1  BO 


se»  paid  at  Weat  Dauby  ahi{^ui£  statitKi  of  R.  H. 
mpaii;  for  ^rade  B  milk  frcini  JanuaiT*  1,  1915,  to 
,  as  testified  to  before  the  Committee,  were  as  follows: 

1015 

PiirM  pMT  earn  of  40  qnarU 

*xj «1  W 

uary 1  46 

A 1  36 

1 1  » 


1  10 

ut. 1  20 

ember 1  86 

ber I  m 

■ibu-. 1  70 

nber 1  70 

1910 

«ry «1  60 

uuj 1  W 

:h I  00 

1 1  60 

1  90 

t 1  10 

1  20 

!Be  are  for  44  q«art  cans  of  milk  which  are  espccUd  to  avarage 
milk  per  caa,  and  must  be  diaUopiiahed  from  the  price*  per 

[it. 

rer-Dale  Farms  Company  of  the  city  of  Biaghamton  in 
6,  issued  the  f (blowing  contract: 

EXHIBIT  NO.  es 
Clot^-Dalb  FABiia  CoMTAnr  ComsAcr 
e  nnderrigned,  signing  for  himself  onTjr,  agree  to  sell  and  deliver 
liUon  to  the  Clover-Dale  Farms  Company  and  assigns,  at  it* 
ildiiig  in  the  city  of  Bingbamton,  as  early  in  the  morntng  as 
ommer  and  0  o'clock  in  winter,  onee  daily,  transporting  the  sana 
igon,  having  tlie  cane  covered  with  canvass,  all  the  milk  pro- 
s  individual  dairj  from  April    1,   1016,  to  April   1,   1910,  which 


I' 
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paoy  Bhall  fix  for  whitewashing  on  ten  days'  notice  to  the  farmer;  and  upon 
the  further  condition  that  the  farmer  shall  furnish  a  suitable  man  to  work 
the  spray  pump  during  the  process  of  applying  the  whitewash. 

CLOVER-DALE  FARMS  CO. 

Per  JoHrrsoir, 

The  Chemung  Dairy  Products  Company  at  Big  Flats^  in  the 
spring  of  19 15,  issued  the  following  contract: 

To  our  Patrcns: 

Owing  to  the  general  depression  in  the  milk  market  it  is  necessary  for  us 
to  cut  the  prices  paid  last  year  for  milk.  The  depression  affects  all  milk 
products.  Our  prices  averaged  a  little  better  than  10  cents  per  hundred 
peands  above  Borden's  prices  for  this  zone.    They  are  as  follows: 

Price  per  100  lbs. 

April $1  40 

May 1  27 

June 1  06 

July 1  27 

August 1  61 

September 1  63 

October 1  63 

November 1  76 

December 1  86 

1916    January 1  76 

February 1  71 

March 1  66 


Ten  cents  per  hundred  pounds  is  added  for  milk  testing  4  per  cent  butter 

fatj  or  better. 

CHEMUNG  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  CO. 

(Committee  Exhibit  No.  19.) 

COMMITTEE  EXHIBIT  17 
HoBSBHEAns  Cbeaicebt  Compant 

Producers  and  Shippers  of  High  Grade  Cream  Contents 

and  Evaporated  Milk;  Manufacturers  of 

Fancy  Butter 

H0KSEHEAD8,  N.  Y.,  November  20,  1013. 

We  beg  to  submit  the  following  prices  per  100  pounds  (47  quarts  to  the  100 
)bs.)  for  milk  for  the  winter  season  1913-1014,  delivered  at  our  plant,  vis: 

December $2  00 

Januaiy ^ 1  90 

February 1  80 

March 1  65 

Or  yon  can  take  the  test  plan,  same  as  usual. 

Where  the  butter  basis  is  taken,  the  price  of  milk  will  remain  the  sam^  as 
in  the  past.  Where  the  stated  price  is  taken  the  price  for  milk  will  be  10 
cents  per  100  pounds.  You  should  advise  us  of  your  choice  of  the  above  plans 
on  or  before  December  1,  1913. 


1  I 


!  I     »     \ 
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November  20,  1914,  the  Horseheads  Creamery  Ooi 
the  same  notice  of  ooDtract,  with  the  exoeptioD  of  price 
as  follows  (Exhibit  17)  : 


January 

Febrnaij.  

Marcli 

November  20,  1915,  the  company  issued  the  same  i 
tract,  with  the  exceptioD  of  prices. 
For  milk  for  the  ninter  aensun,  ini5-16,  delivered  at  our  pi 
Month. 
December 

February  

Blatch 

On  Itdrch  25,  1916,  the  Horf^cheadB  Creamery  Cor 
the  following  notice  or  contract  (Exhibit  14)  : 

EXHIBIT  NO.  14 

HmcBEHEADe,  N.  Y.,  ila 
To  our  Patnna: 

We  b^  to  submit  the  following  prices  per  100  lbs.  {4T  qua 
lbs.)  for  milk  for  the  summer  Hea^Mt  lOlQ,  delivered  at  our  pi 
the  month  of  April,  Jl.Sfi;  May,  $1.10;  June,  $1.05;  July,  I 
$1.40;  Stfitember,  «1.B0;  October,  Cl.fU;  No%-^mber,  Sl.TS;  an.i 
tioual  premium  ol  10  ceata  per  100  Ibe.  for  all  milk  testing  4  ) 
fat  or  better.    Or  you  can  talte  tbe  bulter  basis  on  the  teat  pi 

Prices  for  roilk  hauling  and  skim  milk  will  remain  the  same 
In  addition  we  wish  to  state  that  we  do  not  require  any  bar 
speetion.  No  aerated  or  ice  cooled  milk  —  just  plain,  unadu 
milk. 

Vou  Rbould  advise  us  of  your  choice  oF  the  above  plans  on  c 
10th,  1916. 

HORSEHEADS  CRE.'\S 

On  May  1,  1916,  the  Levy  Dairy  Company  issued  t 
statement ; 

LEVY  DAIHY  COMPANY 

New  York,  1 
Mr.  C.  F.  Wolf,  Bartlett,  X.  T.: 

Dear  Sir. —  Commencing  May  1,  1016,  we  will  pay  for  all  : 
to  the  above  station  as  f<rilowa  until  further  notice:    $1.24  per 
Yonrs  Iriily, 

LEVY  DAIRY  COtt 
By  W.  A 


1 1 

5'5 


ilS, 


S  =  g 
III 


.3  ■&  g 

■Si -a' 


1  -S 

^31 


■  promptlj  foUowed  hy  anotber  ietter: 

Nnr  Tou,  jr«y  I,  isie. 
ou,  B(irtl«(t.  BT.  y..- 

-Ydu  mtff  iaform  Uie  patrons  at  jour  itatlon  tlikt  ire  nill  meet 
advJLDc*  in  Borden'a  prices.    Unfortiuatelj,  the  ckecks  for  the 
April  are  already  made  out,  so  that  wa  will  put  the  extra  ten 
e  first  half  on  the  check*  (or  the  Mcond  half. 
Yaora  tnij. 

LBVr  DAIRY  COMPANY. 
t,  the  following  was  issued : 

Xnr  YOH,  ^MMfl  1,  19K. 
oLr,  BmOttt,  ».  T.: 

-CMKBcncing  June  I,  1»I«,  we  wfll  pa^  tor  all  mfk  dsKvcnd 
station  as  follovrs  until  fnrther  ordeT«d,  **  Borden's  3.(1  prieea." 
Yonrs  IroTj-, 

LEVY  DAIRY  COMPANY. 

LEVY  DAIRY  COMPANY 
Milk  and  Cbkui 

New  Yobk,  July  1,  lOlG. 
r.  Se4l«,  Barttett,  K.  T.; 

-Commencing  July  1,  1B16,  we  will  pay  for  all  milk  delivered  to 
ition  as  follone  uotil  further  notice:     $1.34  par  cwt. 
YouTB  truly, 

LEVY  DAIRY  COMPANY. 

t  followed  hy  a  letter  ot  July  11th: 

LEVY  DAIRY  COMPANY 
Milk  ahd  Cbeak 

IStli  Street  aad  Avcwie  B 

Nkv  Yobk  Crrr,  Jttly  11,  ItlS. 
kLa,  BmrtUU,  X.  Y.: 

-  With  lafciMcc  to  ie  cent  inereaK  for  the  maKtk  ot  June,  tlte 
t  say  what  action  Hr.  Lavy  will  tabe  tm  tki*  Biatt«r  a*  he  ia  ont 
;«Be>t,  but  I  beliave  he  wUI  Beet  fiordca'a  inciMne  fn  tUa  moath. 
the  patniu  t«  defer  this  nutter  util  tha  ektdtt  toi  tha  aeeoMd 


a  followed  by  a  letter  of  July  31,  1916: 
LFVT  DAIRY  COMP.«fY 
^iii-K  AND  Crf:au 

New  Ymk,  Jtilp  31,  1618. 
its,  BarllHt,  S.  >'..- 

-Commencing  August  1,  1S16,  we  will  pay  for  all  milk  dellrered 
station  ae  follows  until  further  notice:     81.60  per  cwt. 
Yours  very  truly, 

LEVY  DAIRY  COMPANY. 
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Good 

Medium 

Poor 

t.036 

S.031 

S.026 

.036 

.031 

.026 

.036 

.031 

.026 

.039 

.033 

.03 

.042 

.036 

.03 

.047 

.041 

.035 

.047 

.041 

.035 

.047 

.041 

.035 

.046 

.04 

.035 

.04 

.035 

.03 

.04 

.034 

.03 

.036 

.032 

.025 
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April 

May 

June 

July 

August . . . 
September 
October... 
November. 
December. 
January.. . 
February.. 
March. . . . 


IT  IS  MUTUAULY  UNDERSTOOD  AND  AGREED,  that  the  grade  of  mi]k 
delivered  under  this  contract  ahall  be  determined  by  bacteriological  tevta  as 
nude  by  repreaentatiTet  of  the  New  York  State  Experiment  Station*  It 
being  understood  that  the  average  rating  given  monthly  by  the  Experiment 
Station  shall  determine  the  price  to  be  paid  for  milk  delivered  for  the  month 
per  the  above  sehedole. 

In  WitneB^  Whereof,  the  parties  hereto  have  set  their  hands  and  seals,  the 
day  and  year  first  above  written. 

(L.S.) 

GENEVA  MILK  COMPANY, 
By 

The  Brighton  Place  Dairy  Company,  a  proeperoua  Sochester 
concern,  in  the  spring  of  1916  issued  and  required  the  following 
contracts: 

MILK  OONTRAOT 
Bbiohton  Place  Daibt  Company 

MEMORANDUM  OF  AGREEMENT  entered  into  this day  of , 

1916,  between  the  Brixton  Place  Dairy  Company,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  party 

of  the  first  part  and of 

N.  T.,  party  of  the  second  part. 

WITNESSETH:  the  party  of  the  second  part  for and  not 

for  others,  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  one  dollar  the  receipt 
of  which  is  hereby  acknowledged  and  amounts  hereinafter  named,  to  be  paid 
by  the  party  of  the  finite  part,  hereby  agrees  to  sell  and  deliver,  F.  O.  B. 
Brighton  Station,  Rochester,  N.   Y.,  the  number  of  pounds  estimated    (as 

specified  below)  of  pure,  sweet  unadulterated  milk  produced  from 

individual  dairy  or  dairies. 

It  is  further  agreed  and  understood  that  aU  milk  shall  be  delivered  at  time 
designated  by  the  party  of  the  first  part. 

It  is  further  agreed  and  understood  that  the  milk  sold  by  the  party  of  the 
second  part  shall  be  subject  to  the  rules,  regulations  and  approval  of  the 
Health  Bureau  of  the  City  of  Bodiester,  N.  Y. 

It  is  further  agreed  and  understood  that  if  any  interruptioo.  in  the  conduct 
of  the  business,  due  to  conditions  beyond  control  of  the  party  of  the  first  part, 
shaU  arise  they  shall  immediately  notify  the  party  of  the  second  part,  and 
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r  BETWEEN  ROBERT  lUNNA,  ESQ.,  OF  QENESEO,  N.  Y.,  AND 

THE  Bia  ELU  DAIRY  OF  BOC31£eXBR,  H.  Y. 
eement  made  tnd  entered  into  thU  22nd  i»j  of  Pehnmy,  1016,  bf 
in  Robert  H>—  of  a«MMO,  N.  Y.,  Mad  tb«  Big  Elm  Dairjr  Com- 
>«fce«ter,  N.  Y.,    WITNESSETH: 

1  Robert  Hajuia  hereby  kgreeg  to  furniah  And  deliver  dailj,  V.  0.  B. 
«d,  Rechester,  N.  Y.,  TOO  ponTids,  pure,  sweet,  kerated  nilk,  from 
)16,  to  April  I,  1917.  The  night  mitk  to  be  properly  cooled  to  40 
teenheit  a«d  all  Boninf  nilk  to  be  coolad  to  4fi  Atgne»  Ihkm- 
•IbbIj  narked  or  t«fg*d  a«  auoh  nioniing  nilk.  The  milk  to  be 
raugk  Kt  l«a«t  fotv  thiekneMet  of  clean  dieeaecMh,  which  eMht 
tttaroagkl;  elaaned  with  hot  water  every  day.  The  fcaiaywd, 
Ik  room,  mU  app«rtetiut(««  and  milk  itoelf  ar*  all  to  be  eared  Ur 
■•  with  will  ba  in  erory  way  HtiBfactory  to  the  Burd  of  He*ltk 
of  Rocheiter  and  meet  with  the  regulationi  thereof  and  of  mU 
Big  Bta  Dairy  Company  hereby  agreea  to  pay  the  aaid  lUbert 
HiUc  eo  delivered  tl.M  per  cwt.  from  April  1,  IftlC,  to  April  I, 
milk  ahipped  in  ezeen  of  the  qomtity  herein  apeclHBd,  ar  ao  ealled 

k  to  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of eenta  per  hondrcd  weight. 

w  he  HMde  awBthly.    All  («tiB  naed  la  inch  deliTery  Hust  on  Ueir 
the  pnidaecr  named  therein  be  thoroughly  oleaaed,  in*«rted  aad 
»m  the  gvoaad  or  floor  level  in  a  cletui  place  and  riiaad  with  oeld 
-e  re  filling. 
Hi  the  haad  and  sealH  of  the  parttei  hereto  the  day  and  year  first 

(Signed)  BIG  EUI  DAIRY  COMPANY, 

A.  E.  Wo«o,  FreaMmf 

(Signed)  ROBERT  OANNA. 

»ieliler  of  the  Big  Elm  Dairy  Company,  testifioJ: 
I  pimHt  is  anty  an  approaimsto  eatimate  of  bis  dairy  production 
take  all  he  produces.  We  have  an  understanding  to  that  effect, 
balow  700  pounds  we  would  write  him  a  coiut«ous  letUr  aaking 
snnot  put  on  more  cowa  to  live  up  to  hia  contract.  They  usually 
with  U8.  If  they  are  obstinate  about  it,  we  make  other  arrange- 
■t  Bilk  elaoiriwre.  Of  courae  we  have  a  cauae  of  action  against  the 
■it  we  never  have  pmaed  anything  like  that.  These  dairies  are  not 
test«d.  If  Mr.  Hanna  does  not  satisfy  the  Health  Board  of  tha 
heater,  the  bureau  will  notify  him  not  to  ship  milk  until  his  condi- 
o  improved  that-it  comes  up  to  the  requirment.  The  ll.se  rate 
a  vogue  here  foe  tl«  last  flv»  yews,  roughly  speaking.  We  sell 
fvarta  of  certified  inilk  a.t  15  centa  a  quart.  Rocheatcr  has  Bome- 
SOd  or  22S  milk  dealers.  We  pasteurise  the  milk  at  mit  plant  in 
V*  p«y  tbe  aame  priee  aa  Atoil.  Of  couree,  the  producer  pays  the 
Ua  u  abcait  one-ei^th." 

5  tiie  SbdBelti  Fanuft,  Slawsoa-Decker  Compui;  issued 
»  notice  as  follows,  at  one  of  it»  rtstions  at  Fr»Bklii>- 

y.: 
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Third.  The  first  p«rtj  will  pay  a  premium  etch  month  lor  «U  milk  de- 
lirered  to  its  plants  at  a  temperature  of  50  or  below  each  and  every  day  dur- 
ing the  month  of  5  cente  per  hundred  pounds  for  the  months  of  April,  Ifay  and 
Jnne,  and  16  oents  per  hundred  for  the  months  of  July,  August  and  Sep* 
tember. 

Fourth.  The  first  party  will  pay  a  premium  of  10  cents  per  hundred  pounds 
to  all  producers  who  show  a  total  score  of  68  per  cent,  or  over.  This  total 
Bcore  must  consist  of  at  least  43  per  cent,  on  methods  and  20  per  cent,  on 
equipment. 

Fifth.  The  first  party  will  sell  skim  milk  to  second  parties  at  15  cents 
per  can  of  40  quarts  but  reserre  the  right  during  the  months  of  August  and 
September  to  stop  making  skim  milk  for  sale,  so  that  th^  may  ship  all  their 
milk  to  New  York. 

Sixth.     The  first  party  agrees  to  pay  to  second  parties  on  or  before  the 

15th  of  each  month  for  such  milk  so  delivered  the  preceding  month  febd  pay 

not  less  than  the  above  prices  for  April.    The  prices  for  May,  Jime,  July  and 

August  and  September  will  be  cmnounced  on  the  20th  day  of  the  preceding 

months. 

SHEFFIELD  FARMS-SLAWSON-DECKER  00. 


In  September,  1916^  the  Sheffield  Farms  Company  propoeed  the 
following  contract  at  some  of  its  stations  for  the  winter  contract, 
1916-17.  So  far  as  this  Committee  knows,  this  contract  never 
went  into  effect  to  any  considerable  extent  as  it  was  superseded 
by  the  contracts  between  the  New  York  dealers  and  the  Dairy- 
men's League.  It  is  inserted  here  because  of  its  interest  upon  the 
subject  under  discussion : 

Cheese  Babib. 

ilEMORANDUM  OF  AGREEMENT  made  thie day  of  September, 

1916,  between  Sheffield  FarmB-Slawson-Decker  Company,  a  corporation  organ- 
ized under  the  lawa  of  New  York,  party  of  the  first  part,  hereinafter  called 

the  Company,  and  the  undersigned  producers  of  milk,  at ,  State  of 

,  severally,  as  parties  of  the  second  part,  hereinafter 

called  the  Producer^. 

First.  The  Company  agrees  to  buy  from  the  Producers  and  the  Producers, 
each  for  himself  or  herself,  agrees  to  sell  to  the  Company,  all  the  good 
inerchantable  cow's  milk  he  or  she  may  produce  from  October  1,  1916,  to 
April  1,  1917,  and  deliver  it  fresh,  clean,  aw«et,  of  good  flavor,  satisfactory 
to  the  Company  and  to  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  city  of  New  York  and 
the  Agricultural  Department  of  the  State,  at  the  creamery  of  the  Company  at 
this  place,  at  such  time  and  in  such  manner  and  condition  as  the  Company 
niay  prescribe. 

Second.  The  Company  agrees  to  pay  therefor  a  stated  price,  hereinafter  set 
forth  at  the  end  hereof,  and,  in  addition  thereto,  to  pay  as  a  premium  for 
butter  fat  the  sum  of  3c  per  hundred  pounds  for  each  one-tenth  of  one  per  <xD.i, 
from  3.8  per  cent  to  4.6  per  cent,  inclusive.  The  stated  price  is,  however, 
also  subject  in  like  manner  to  a  deduction  of  3c  per  hundred  pounds  of  milk 
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Sot  k11  milk  oontti  iiit  lm»  Uimi  3^  per  cent,  of  butter  fat  for  eac 
per  coL  uader  Mick  Sgun. 

Thkd.  Tka  t«et  vlMMhf  tbe  ctMtait  «f  »Uk  is  aActfUiiied  to 
ftm  b  to  b«  Hftde  «tt  oMipMtie  Mmidett  talMo  ^ilj  tud  tcMed 
a  month.  The  average  of  these  three  teat  a  eneh  month 
Imm  Ok  whiek  awh  jceniui&s  or  dedaictima  ore  aftcertnioed.  Ai 
«iU  b*  fixed  at  tba  oevegt  1/10  per  ctoA.  whether  ibove  or  behii 
^•■rth.  The  Ccap«g,7  will  p«y  addition&l  mmthlj  preniiuBi  foi 
as  follows:  10c  per  hundred  pounds  to  all  milk  producera  who  si 
t^/aai  to  tke  kan  scan  ataadard  now  in  force,  or  as  the  lame  : 
uwkdad,  prMcriked  by  the  OepaibMent  of  Health  of  tin  city  of 
•Bd  whidi  atandard  is  w>w  a  inlBiBmn  of  26  lor  equipment  * 
methods,  as  such  standard  is  in  force  during  such  mouthlj  premi 
t^fth.  The  stated  prices  and  premiums  named  herein  are  subjet 
t*  the  following:  If  in  an;  month  or  Booths  the  Cotnpanj  riiaU 
*•  flnid  orilk  all  milk  reoMTed  h;  it  in  ita  entire  business,  and  ha 
ef  mflk  not  bo  diepeeed  of  tbe  producer  bIm^I  receive  for  a  pc^io: 
her  milk  a  price  based  on  tbe  market  price  for  cheese  aa  follows; 
Shortly  after  the  end  of  each  month  a  statemeut  shall  be  pus 
Company  at  the  creamery,  showing  what  percentage  of  total  milk 
tbe  Company's  buMness  was  diqwsed  of  as  fluid  milk.  For  such 
of  the  milk  of  the  prodtten*  he  dall  receive  the  stated  price  with 
or  deductions  aa  herein  stated.  For  the  remainder  of  his  mill 
month  he  shall  receive  and  the  Company  will  pay  the  highest  avei 
tion  for  fresh  average  fancy  colored  cheese  in  the  Nev  York  cji 
as  pobliahcd  in  itie  Prodncera  Fries  Current  for  th«  month,  figu 
basis  of  100  pounds  of  milk  producing  10  pounds  of  cheese  and  lei 
(Ic)   per  pound  for  manufacture. 

All  payments  Shalt  be  made  on  the  15th  of  each  month  for  «l 
livered  in  the  preceding  calendar  month. 

Sixth.  It  is  matually  agreed  between  the  parties  aa  follows:  1 
Conpan;  finds  itself  unable  to  operate  its  plant  or  prepare  milli 
mcnt  to  New  York  by  £re,  accident,  strikes,  interruption  of  railr 
portation,  or  inability  to  secure  necessary  supplies,  it  ahall  post 
that  tuet  at  the  creamery  and  shall  thereafter  not  be  bound  to  cc 
performance  of  this  agreement  while  such  conditions  continue.  It  a 
Um  Ptoducerw  promptly  upon  the  termination  of  such  condition  or 
and  thereupan  ths  obligatioa  to  deLver  and  receive  milk  shall  re-con 
Us  Producer  on.  his  part  is  unable  to  make  deliveries  to  the  Compa 
of  aetion  of  public  sutharitieB,  he  or  she  ahalt  be  under  no  duty 
MUk  to  tha  Company  on  and  after  giving  notice  to  the  Compan 
aetMO,  ^eventing  the  delivery  of  milk. 

ffiTitipt  as  above  provided,  this  contract  calls  for  continuous  delivi 
Producera  and  continuous  acceptance  of  milk  by  the  Company  durin 
traet  period.  The  Company  may  cancel  the  contract  in  case  ai 
ilfifimnri  or  contaminated  milk  is  otT^ed  or  delivered  by  the  Produ 
Compaay's  plant. 
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Staied  Puca 
9  per  hundTi'd  pounds  of  liquid  milk: 

2.06 

2.05 

«.M 

tM 

2m 

I.fl0 

3.        3.1      3-2      3.3      3.4      3.5  3.6 


3.8  3.9      4.        4.1      4.2      4.3      4.4      4.8 

2.05  2.08    2.11    2.14    2.17    2.20    3.23    2.2< 

2,05  

2.05  

2.00  2.03    2.00    2.00    2.12    2.15    2.18    2.2 

2.00  

l.eO  1.93    1.06    1.99    2,02    2,05    2.03    2.1 


>etRon>fr<i(in(r   Working  of   itaiiufacluring  Clause  in  Conlrad 

Lold  90  p«r  cent,  of  iU  total  milk  rccdpis  as  fluid  milk.  1 
I  production  for  the  monUi  was  10,000  pounds  milk.  He  wouli 
iUowb:  For  00  per  cent  of  his  milk,  or  0,000  pounds,  he  wouli 
1  price  with  prenium  or  deduction  aa  stated  in  contract.  Fa: 
of  his  milk,  or  the  balance  of  1,000  pounds,  he  would  receive  i 
Mired  pounds  bttscd  ob  clicesc  manufacturing  price,  as  outlined  il 

deBoaetnUa  this  we  will  assume  the  highest  average  quotatioi 
roragG  Fancy  Colored  Clieeso  was  18"/a  cents  per  pound.  De 
me  p«r  ceuL  par  pMUul  for  muiuiacturing  we  would  havB  ITV. 
tad  and  ••  stated  in  contract  there  would  be  10  pounds  allowet 

buwlred  poiuuU  milk,  therefore,  the  price  paid  would  be  $l.Ti 
red  pouMda  for  this  balance  of  1,000  pounds  of  milk. 
>d  in  figures  only; 

)  pounds  at  contract  price  or  $2,00 $160.00 

tounds  at  cheese  manufacturing  price  or  $1.75. .        17.60 

oUl $197.60 

rrell-Soule  Company  are  extensive  manufacturers  o: 
n-  by  the  spray  process.  They  have  large  plants  in  tin 
rt  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  manufacture  largt 
of  the  product.  September  26,  1916,  this  company 
foUomng  notice  or  contract: 


ORANGE  COUNTY  MILK  ASSOCIATION. 
'  April  Irt,  we  will  pfty  for  milk  from  dairiei  Morlng  08  (Equip- 
ethod  43)  deliT«rcd  >t  our  condenury  or  Ooahen  VilUge  Plmnt  u 

April  May  June  July  Auput  S«pt«mbat 

. .       SI  40  SI  15  SI  00  SI  36  tl  61  SI  M 

1  43  1  18  I  12  1  3S  1  64  1  63 

1  46  I  21  I  15  1  4t  1  57  1  66 

1  40  1  21  I  IS  1  44  1  60  1  69 

162  127  121  147  163  173 

1  66  1  30  1  24  1  60  1  06  1  75 

158  133  127  153  169  17S 

161  136  130  156  172  181 

164  130  133  159  I  76  184 

1  67  1  42  1  36  1  62  1  78  1  87 

1  70  1  46  1  30  1  66  1  81  I  SO 

milk  accepted,  pricei  will  be  10c  leag  per  cwt.  thkn  given  above. 

ng  tmder  the  Dairymen's  League  agreement,  apparently, 
t  Farms  Company  in  October,  1916,  iaeued  the  following 
contract : 

LOCUST  FARMS  COMPANY. 

New  York,  Oolober  14,  1916. 
rr.  Billing*,  Jf.  Y.: 

To  the  Patmu  of  Thia  Creamerj/ 
. —  Th«  Lociut  Farms  Company  hereby  aonontMe  the  following 
milk   testing   6   per   cent,   butter   fat,   and   eligible   for   Grade   A 
for  the  G  montliH  from  October  Ut,  1916  to  March  Slat,  1917. 
i5  per  100  cwt.  for  October. 
95  per  100  cwt.  for  Noveinebr, 
95  per  100  cwt.  fw  Deoember. 
^5  per  100  cwt.  for  January. 
iO  per  100  cwt.  for  February. 
75  per  100  cwt.  for  March, 
action  of  3  cents  per  100  ewt.  for  eacli  point  in  batter  fat  below 

w  for  the  last  three  months  mpntioned  are  subject  to  reridon  by 

«   to   consider   the   coat   of   produrtion,   distribution    and   market 

Yours  truly, 

LOCUST  FARMS  COMPANY, 
A.  CuDDEBAOK,  President 

thereto  and  on  September  18,  1916,  the  same  company 

limilar  notice,  but  with  the  following  prices: 

itober S2  66 

ivember 2  80 

ecember 2  80 

nuary 2  66 

ibruajy 2  60 

arrfi 2  66 


Ill  March,  1915,  the  Locust  Farms  Company  for  th( 
tion  issued  the  following  contract : 

AGHEEMEXT  BETWEEN  E.  W.  Roylance  find  LOCUST  FARMS 
New  York,  Uar. 

Mr,  E.  \V.  Rojlancc^  party  of  the  first  part,  hereby  agrees  to  eel. 
at  the  creamery  of  the  Locust  Fanae  Company,  party  of  the  Bec< 
Billings,  N.  Y.,  all  the  pure  and  nntalnted  milk  product  of  his  ■: 
AiuouDting  to  ahout: 

pounds  per  day  in  April,  at 

pounds  per  day  in  May,  at. 

pounds  per  day  in  June,  at 

pounds  per  day  in  July,  at 

pounds  per  day  in  August,  at 

poonda  per  day  in  September,  at 

pounds  per  day  in  October,  at 

pouode  po'  day  in  Novcmbo',  at 

pounds  per  day  in  December,  at 

poondB  per  day  in  JaBoary,  at 

pounds  per  day  in  February,  at 

pounds  per  day  in  March,  at 

iota  per  cwt.  leas.     Milk  hclow  3,60  b 


The  Locust  FarmH  Conpany  hereby  afr«M  to  buy  and  does  bu 
nentioBed  product  aad  hereby  agrees  to  pay  each  month's  deli' 
15th  day  of  the  month  following  at  the  prices  above  stated.  Part} 
part  hereby  agrees  to  ounply  with  the  regulations  of  the  New 
Department  of  Health,  to  teed  no  wet  brewers'  grains  during  the  ' 
agreement. 

1.  This  milk  must  be  delivered  at  the  (reaniery  at  the  temper 
degrees  Far.,  or  below  and  it  must  be  delivered  at  such  time  as  t 
superintendent  may  require. 

2.  The  milk  from  any  cow  suepected  of  being  ill  shall  be  discard 
herd  milk. 

3.  Cans  and  utensils  must  not  be  cleaned  or  stored  at  the  house 
is  any  contagious  disease. 

4.  All  milk  utensils  must  be  scrupulously  clean  beforp  nslng,  a 
■hall  be  kept  in  a  living  room,  or  a  room  connected  with  the  sti 

6.  The  cow  stables  to  be  whitewashed  twice  a  year,  in  the  sprii 
6.  A  veterinary'a  certificate  as  per  forms  furnished  by  the  Ken 
Department  of  Health  to  be  furnished  at  the  expense  of  the  p 
second  part,  on  or  before  June  1st,  showing  the  physical  condition 
T.  It  is  mutually  agreed  by  the  parties  hereto  that  the  right 
to  the  Loouat  Farms  Company  to  terminate  this  contract  at  any 
the  following  conditions:  In  case  of  fire  or  other  accidents  to  tk 
or  machinery,  or  In  case  of  a  strike  or  a  tie-up  on  the  railroad,  o 
eonditiona  not  under  the  control  of  the  said  Locust  Farms  Com] 
would  make  it  impossible  to  market  the  milk. 
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It  U  further  agreed  tkat  a  bonua  of  3  cents  per  cwt.  for  each  one- tenth  per 
cent  butter  fat,  over  and  above  4  per  cent  will  be  paid,  and  that  any  milk 
testing  below  9.6  per  eent.  for  butter  fat,  or  below  the  legal  standard  in  solids 
shall  tanuMite  tlKis  eoBtraet  m%  the  epiion  of  the  party  of  the  eeoond  part 

IK  WITNESS  WHBBEOF  the  parties  haTe  hereunto  set  their  hands  this 
March  23,  1915. 


LOCUST  FARMS  COMPANY, 

Per  M.  Syai 


\l 


.  I 
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HisTOBY  OF  A  "  Dairymen's  Pla2J  *'  and  Method  of  Disposing 

OF  Pbodtjct 

Mr.  John  D.  Moobe,  called  as  a  witnesB,  testified : 

I  live  in  Lowville  and  am  connected  with  the  Lowville  Milk  anJ 
Cream  Company.    That  is  a  co-operative  company.    They  are  capi- 
talized at  $5,000.    It  was  incorporated  in  1901.    $4,700  was  paid 
in.    The  capital  was  not  sufficient  to  build  and  equip  the  station. 
It  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $16,000  to  date.    We  commenced 
ahi][^ing  milk  in  February,  1902,  and  it  was  not  then  complete, 
lastead  of  making  cheese,  we  sold  the  milk  or  leased  the  factory 
to  the  Howell  Milk  and  Cream  Company.    Then  we  put  on  addi- 
tions to  the  building  and  sewerage,  a  reservoir  for  water  and  pipe 
system.     Our  only  equipment  was  for  making  cheese  and  weighing 
cans.    The  Howell  Company  equipped  it  as  a  milk  station  and  put 
in  a  condensing  plant  at  their  own  expense.     They  paid  us  $40(i 
rent  to  commenee  with.    We  put  in  cement  floors  and  we  built  nm 
addition  to  the  ice  house;  it  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $6,000 
three  or  four  years  ago.    We  issued  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $4,500 
and  borrowed  money  frwn  the  bank.    The  bonds  were  secured  by 
a  first  mortgage  and  the  stockholders  took  the  bonds.    We  sold  the 
milk  to  the  Howell  Company  for  about  seven  years.     Then  we 
sold  it  to  the  Alexander  Campbell  Company  of  Brooklyn.    Howell 
moved  out  his  condensing  plant.     We  were  dissatisfied  with  that 
company  who  were  shipping  milk  to  New  York  and  we  did  not 
reoew  the  lease  with  them,  but  found  a  new  tenant.     We  made 
cheeee  there  for  a  short  time  after  Howell  left  until  the  Compbeli 
lease.    Our  present  lease  is  to  the  Alexander  Campbell  Milk  Com- 
pany ;  it  runs  for  a  term  of  two  years  and  eleven  months  from  the 
1st  of  November,  1915,  to  September  3,  1918.     That  company 
pays  us  $800  a  year  rent  for  the  plant.  The  $800  would  not  pay  the 
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The  party  of  the  second  part  oovenanta  that  at  the  expiration  of  said  term 
it  will  rorrender  up  said  premises  to  the  party  of  the  first  part,  including  said 
equipment  and  personal  property  owned  hy  first  party,  in  as  good  condition  as 
when  possession  is  taken,  necessary  wear  and  damages  hy  elements  excepted. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  the  party  of  the  first  part,  in  consideration  of  the 
eorenants  hsrein  contained,  agrees  to  sell  and  deliTer  to  the  party  of  the  second 
part  at  aforesaid  premises,  from  the  Ist  day  of  September,  1912,  to  and  includ- 
ing the  31st  day  of  August,  1913,  all  the  milk  produced  by  the  stockholders  of 
the  first  party,  who  deliTcrs  their  milk  to  the  said  station  or  factory  for  the 
mtire  year  and  to  such  stockholders,  who  may  live  at  too  great  a  distance  to 
deliver  their  milk  to  the  station  or  factory  during  the  summer  months,  they 
may  deliver  their  milk  to  the  station  or  factory  from  the  let  day  of  November, 

1912,  to  and  including  the  28th  day  of  February,  1913,  unless  such  patron's 
milk  is  wanted  for  a  longer  period  by  the  pAfty  of  the  second  part,  except  the 
cheese  factory  patrons  who  will  provide  ice  to  deliver  their  milk  from  July  15, 

1913,  if  called  upon  by  the  second  party,  their  milk  will  be  received  from  No- 
Tember  1,  1912,  to  and  including  the  3 let  day  of  March,  1913. 

The  party  of  the  second  part  agrees  to  take  on  new  patrons  at  any  time  of 
the  year,  provided  they  agree  to  bring  their  milk  the  whole  year,  and  also  pro- 
Tided  that  their  buildings  and  surroundings  meet  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Board  of  Health  of  New  York  City. 

The  stockholders  and  producers  of  such  milk  agree  to  draw  four-fifths  of  the 
milk  produced  by  them  once  daily  during  the  summer  months,  in  the  morning, 
tnd  are  to  use  a  suitable  aerator  for  cooling  the  night's  milk  to  60  degrees  or 
52  degrees  Far.  at  once  and  deliver  such  milk  cooled  as  aforesaid  at  the  sta- 
tion aforesaid  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  65  degrees  Far. 

Said  milk  shall  be  delivered  by  each  farmer,  pure,  sweet  and  clean  and  in 
^ood  healthful  and  marketable  condition,  containing  not  lees  than  llVi  per 
eeni  solida  and  produced  in  places  that  have  been  approved  and  accepted  by 
the  inspectors  of  the  Department  of  Health  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  shall 
e<miply  in  all  respects  with  the  rules,  regulations  and  requirements  of  the 
Health  Department  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Second  party  shall  have  the  right  to  reject  and  decline  to  receive  at  said  sta- 
tion any  milk  which  does  not  comply  with  the  conditions  and  requirements 
aforesaid,  or  is  delivered  at  said  station  later  than  nine  o'clock  a.  m.  during  the 
nimmer  months. 

The  party  of  the  second  part  hereby  agrees  to  accept  and  receive  all  milk 
produced  and  delivered  in  a  clean  and  sound  condition  as  above  provided 
and  within  the  time  aforesaid  and  to  pay  the  party  of  the  first  part  for  the 
nne  monthly,  that  is  to  say,  on  or  before  tbe  tenth  of  each  month  for  all  the 
i&ilk  delivered  up  to  and  including  the  last  day  of  the  previous  current  month, 
the  price  to  be  paid  for  such  milk  for  the  months  of  March,  April  and  May 
shall  be  one-half  cent  per  quart  less  than  the  price  made  and  quoted  by  the 
New  York  Consolidated  Milk  Exchange,  LIMITED,  during  the  same  months. 
For  the  months  of  September,  October,  November,  December  and  January  shall 
be  six  cents  per  can  less  than  the  prices  so  made  and  quoted.  For  the  months 
of  February,  June,  July  and  August  shall  be  one-fourth  cent  per  quart  less 
than  the  price  so  made  and  quoted.  In  case  the  price  received  for  the  milk 
^wes  a  fraction  over  the  one-half  cent,  first  party  is  to  receive  the  full  cent 
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and  in  cMes  wbere  tfae  fraMioii  ia  I«h  tkan  Uie  one-lMlf,  the  fraeti 
takmi  off.  All  c«lcittI*tuiaB  uid  flgurea  are  to  be  bued  on  65  ptmada 
quart  Ma  of  milk.    Said  prieee  u«  t«  goTam  dnriag  the  tenn  of  t^ 

T^  party  of  tha  aeettod  pikTt  Bgrees  to  keep  and  provide  a  otfti 
tke  Bid  itatian  aad  premiaea  duriag  tte  tenn  af  tkia  leaae,  to  toa 
and  Ica^  an  haaeit  dail;  aeconat  and  atatemeat  of  tie  udlk  af  eaok 
troiu  dolivariag  ibe  saaw  aa  hereiiibefore  nieatioBad  aad  mA  daj  ri 
a  «>p]r  tbereof  to  the  party  of  th«  ftret  part  at  their  cAce  ia  tiie 
Lowville,  New  York. 

Tlie  produaert  of  sudi  lailk  ihall  eaeh  aad  every  one  of  thcai  be  i 
oauae  all  silk  4divend  b;  them  to  be  rua  or  itrBined  throt^  a  sai 
tor  aitd  the  party  at  the  second  part  ahall  have  the  right,  ti^reagh 
repreMatativ^  cd  AamiaiBg  all  ttttaAoro-  in  me  t^  tha  varieaB  p«ri< 
ing  milk  with  th«  viaw  of  determiniag  wheUicr  audi  aerators  are  pn 
and  keft  in  a  cleaa  aad  n^oiMome  oonditton. 

Firot  part;  ia  to  pay  all  taxes  and  inauraaee  on  the  property  be 
during  said  term. 

It  is  nsAtf  atood  and  agreed  that  ia  case  the  aioreaaid  atati^  )•  d 
rendered  unfit  for  use  bf  fire,  cyclone,  toruada  or  wind-storm  wkeve' 
not  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  receivii^  caiing  for  or  shipping  tk 
party  of  the  second  part  shall  continue  the  milk,  if  the  par^  of  tb 
so  requirea  and  the  party  of  the  first  part  agreea  to  coBstrMct  on 
ises  a  temporai7  hnilding  for  receiving  and  shipping  the  aiilk  for  a 
^e  may  be  required  in  recon  it  ruction  of  the  damaged  building. 

In  case  party  of  the  second  part  shall  at  any  time  during  the  cou 
the  contract  be  desirous  of  purehasing  more  niilk  tlian  ia  provided  bj 
iiulilsTs  of  the  party  of  the  Urst  part,  the  said  party  oi  the  Moond 
uutify  the  Secretary  of  the  first  part  of  such  desire  and  UMreupoi 
jjarty  shall  have  the  first  cluuicc  to  supply  audi  additional  quaoti 
ilirlivcied  from  outside  sources  within  the  territory  of  the  said  stat 
lury  upon  like  terms. 

IN  WITNESS  WHKBI^OF,  The  said  parties  of  the  first  and  ai 
have  caused  its  several  oorporate  aeala  to  l>e  Itereto  alS:ied  aad  liiia 
to  be  subscribed   by    its  President  and  Secretary  the  day  aad  year 

LOWVILLE  MILK  AND  CEEAM  COMPANY. 


ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL  MILK  COMPANY. 


Tlie  same  oontract  was  continued,  except  that  iJie  p 
ofaasged  as  follows : 

The  prices  to  be  paid  for  the  monlliB  of  April,  May,  June,  July,  J 
September,  IS1£,  shall  be  liaaed  on  the  highest  price  paid  for  aver 
<-.faeeee  f«r  eaeh  of  t^  said  months  aa  shall  be  quoted  ia  the  Joan 
laerce  and  tlie  New  York  Bulletin  eacli  Wedacaday  of  the  period,  aa 
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the  montfa  adciUatcd  tkertfrom.  Ike  Dumb«r  of  pound*  of  milk 
>u»d  of  cbeue  t«  be  dcUrmlncd  froK  U>e  ■.wngv  of  tUi  ycftr*! 
se  from  four  checae  fkctariu  \m  Lewis  County,  two  to  be  (elected 
f.    For  Grade  G  Milk  tbe  price  will  be  t«i  cents  per  100  pounds 

lAe  priM  reeefTed  for  tbe  milk  flpires  a,  fractioii  orn  the  one-half 
r^  ia  to  reaaiTe  full  cent  sad  in  earn  whvre  Oie  frBctioi  it  liw 
',  the  fraction  ii  to  be  taken  oJT.  All  caleulatiima  and  flgurea  are 
n  85  pound*  to  a  forty-quart  can  of  milk.  Said  prices  are  to  gov- 
ic  tenn  of  this  Ismk. 

sent  contract  made  in  1916  is  subetantiallj  the  same 
lAioBS,  except  as  to  price,  w}ii<di  now  providee: 

.  party  agrees  to  paj  the  price  per  100  pounds  of  Grade  B  and 
[  as  is  paid  by  the  Borden's  Condensed  Milk  Company  each  inonUi 
•na  and  lifc  of  this  lease,  as  quoted  In  the  Milk  Reporter,  puk* 
mcx.  Hew  Jersey,  on  3.T  test.  No  better  fat  decrease  or  increass 
bed  or  paid.  It  is  agreed  that  all  calmthtions  or  figures  are  to  be 
ponnds  to  a  lO-qmrt  can  of  milk  and  said  prices  to  govern  during 
1  life  of  this  Ipane  and  ngrectncnt. 
is  agreement  runs  to  September  30,   1018. 

jre. —  Wliatcver  tlic  Bordeu  price  is,  our  patroLs  iiiuw 
L  under  this  cootrMt  We  hsre  in  the  n«ghborhood  of 
olders,  kmt  they  are  only  delivering  about  20  cans  daily 
tober  10,  1916.)  We  bad  in  September  about  150  cans, 
Lave  cut  it  out  and  put  it  into  the  clieese  factory  last 
We  eommoieed  iritipping  in  February,  1902.  The 
ears  \re  sold  to  Ho^'cll  on  a  checae  basis.  We  figtired 
of  milV  to  a  pound  of  cheeee  and  took  the  quotations  is 
STork  Bulletin  on  eaeh  Wedneeday  during  the  month, 
cheese  in  October,  1915.  The  Campbell  contract  run 
6  made  a  temporary  contract  on  a  cheese  basis  for  six 
itil  we  made  the  last  contract.  In  1915,  we  took  in 
pounds  of  milk  and  our  corporation  got  about  $7l7.6d 
impage.  We  charged  the  stockholders  and  non-stock- 
l  alike  and  that  with  the  lease  money  would  pay  the 
I  the  stock  <^  the  people  and  the  mortgage  and  kept  up 
and  insurance.  We  owe  now  approximately  $5,000. 
DO  pasteurizer.  The  milk  is  shipped  to  Brooklyn  and 
i  there.  The  plant  is  only  eqnipped  for  cheese  making 
ing.  The  freight  rat©  from  here  to  Ne%v  York  is  32 
understand  it,  per  can.    Tn  June,  191fi,  we  got  $1.20  for 
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r,  inela^Te  of  the  current  month,  or  hu  been  th«  cuitom  of  M« 
litters  herein.  The  parties  of  the  lecond  part  farther  agree  out  c 
price  aforccald  to  pay  the  aum  of  one  cent  per  hundred  pounda  t 
'  of  the  Dairymen's  League  at  hia  offloe  at  Suaaex,  New  Jersey,  a 
where  the  aaid  lucccssor  may  have  his  office,  and  the  balance  < 
price  to  the  produccra  of  the  aaid  milk. 

irther  understmMl  that  in  case  the  parties  of  the  second  part  baf 
X  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  or  with  other  proper  authorit 
luired  by  law  for  a  milk  gathering  station,  then  it  ia  sigreed  tha 
lartiea  of  the  second  part  is  to  furnish  the  party  of  the  first  pai 
!  company  bond,  satisfactory  in  form  to  the  party  of  the  firat  pai 
il  sot  less  than 

itioned  upoD  the  prompt  payment  of  all  moneys  due  or  to  beeom 
is  agreement  and  tor  the  whole  performance  of  this  agreement  ai 

irther  understood  and  agreed  that  this  contract  Is  to  begin  an 
1  the  Tth  day  of  Octol>er,  1016,  and  to  continue  for  a  period  of  al 

that  date. 

RICES  SET  FORTH  IN  PARAGRAPH  TWO  HEREOF  FOR  TH! 
P  JANUARY,  FEBRUARY  AND  MARCH,  I9I7,  SHALL  B! 
ra  REVISION  AND  MODIFICATION  BY  AN  ARBITRATIO] 
«  appointed  ss  hereinafter  provided  upon  condition  that  aaid  boar 
that  said  pricea  shall  exceed  the  actual  cost  of  production  of  lai 

said  months  plus  a  reasonable  profit  thereon.  Said  board  aha 
re  meDobers,  who  shall  b«  appointed  as  follows:  Two  membera  h 
partiea  hereto  and  the  fifth  member  by  the  said  four  memtfers  tht 

[ESS  WHEREOF  the  Dairymen's  League  has  hereunto  signed  il 
.ture  fay  R.  D.  Cooper  of  its  Executive  Committee  and  the  party  i 
Art  has  hereunto  set  his  hand  and  seal. 

DAIRYMEN'S  LEAGUE, 

By  R.  D.  Cooper, 
nee  of 
F.  H.  Thompson. 

State  Dairy  Co.,  C.  Neidner,  Vice-Prea. 
-s,  for  Standard  Dairy  Company, 
ry  Co.,  by  Chas.  Yonhof,  Jr.,  Sec. 
lairy  Produce  Co.,  Wm.  J.  Blair,  Pres. 
liry  Co.,  by  Chris,  Oher. 
dner  A  Co.,  Geo.  W.  Rider,  Secy. 
I.,  Inc.,  by  Jacob  Zellner. 
[auk  Dairy  Co.,  by  C.  Eauk. 


BORDEN'S  SUMMER  CONTRACT  PRICES,  191tt 
Long  Haol 
3.3  butter  f&t 

I SI  30 

1  OS 

M 

1  2S 

M 1  41 

nnber 1  W 

icea  were  likewise  increased  10  cents  per  hundred  dur- 
if  the  moBths.  An  additional  3  cents  per  hundred 
paid  for  each  additional  one-tenth  of  hutter  fat  ebowm 
Dairymen  scoring  less  than  25%  on  equipment  and 
^thods,  received  10  cents  per  hundred  pounds  less  than 
ihedule. 

jst  Farms  Company  paid  at  Billings,  X.  Y.,  the  fol- 
es  for  &fo  milk,  with  a  deduction  of  S'/o  for  each  one- 
mt.  of  butter  fat. 

Perowt. 

1 S2  06 

1  81 

1  75 

1  96 

wt 2  12 

ember 2  21 

ie  the  price  of  this  Company  for  3.3  milk,  score  68, 

Perowt 

I »1  B6 

■. 1  30 

I* 1  24 

1  4S 

art 1  61 

ember 1  70 

y  Daily  Company  paid  at  Bartlett,  N.  Y.,  as  follows : 

Pernrt. 

tl  24 

L 1  08 

1  84 

lit 1  CO 


Dole  CoDdeusaiT',  at  Holland  Patent,  N.  Y.,  paid  for 
lows: 

Perewt. 

ly »1  80 

arj. 1  75 

1 1  S8 

1  46 

1  3S 

1  2S 

I  46 

ing  station  at  Adams  Center,  Jefferstm  county,  N.  Y., 
d  the  following  prices : 

Paewt. 

iry $t  86 

mry. 1  70 

li 1  60 

1  46 

1  40 

I  36 


nary  Creamery,  Adams,  1918 : 

Percwt. 

iiy. SI  86 

UUT 1  70 

h X  eo 

1  60 

1  40 

1  36 


lool  Dairy,  InduBtrisl  Department,  Canton: 
Ferewt. 

KT »1 .869 

lary 1.777 

ih... 1.70 

1.47 

1.226 

, 1.177 

)airy  CtKUpany,  Maasena: 

Percwt. 

iry «  80 

UI7 ISOand  »I.7» 

ih. 1  70-60 

1  46 

1  30 

1  16 


tiD  Milk  Company: 

Percwt. 

il SI  30 

f I  10 

B 1  05 

' 1  30 

Wt I  35 

tember 1  46 

a  Co-operative  Jlllk  Company,  Inc.,  at  Foughkeepaie ; 
Percwt. 

il »l  75 

r \  56 

e 1  45 

' 2  10 

[Uflt 2  10 

tember 2  10 

ober 2  10 

member 2  10 

ember 2  10 

8  Co-operative  Milk  Company,  Wappingers  Falls,  1916 : 
Percwt. 

il SI  70 

y 1  40 

e 1  30 

f 1  70 

EUet 1  90 

tember 1  90 

ober 2  00 

/ember 3  00 

tember 2  00 

'eatherly  &  Compauy,  Milford,  N.  Y.,  lillfl: 

Percwt. 

uary $1  90 

>ruary 1  85 


ft  prices  for  Biimmer  of  1J)1C.     Clover-I>ale  Farms  Com- 
^hamton,  K.  Y.,  Grade  C  ililk: 

ril SI  50 

,y 1  20 

le 1  10 

y 1  30 

EUBt 1  55 

itember 1  80 

;ober 1  95 

vember 2  05 

MBiber 2  05 

additional  for  B  grade  as  scored  by  the  New  York  State  Board  c  f 
a  cents  additional  (or  milk  with  an  average  tost  of  4,5  butter  fat. 
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i  Farms,  Slawson-Decker  Ca,  South  Kortwrigbt,  N.  T., 


Percwt. 

ril $1  70 

y 1  40 

le 1  40 

y 1  60 

piat 1  65 

itember 1  70 


^operative  Dairy  Company,  1916;   3%   milk   (allied 
eld  Farms.  Slawson-Decker  Company) : 

Per  cwt. 

ril Jl  36 

■y 1  21 


McDennott  Milk  &  Cream  Co.,  Burke,  Franklin  county, 
16: 

Per  cwt. 

luary II  85 

jruaiy I  76 

irch 1  60 

ril 1  60 

ij I  30 

le 1  26 

y 1  86 

gust 1  46 


1  Fanns,  Slawson-Decker  Co.,  contract  at  Malone,  N.  Y,, 


j  inereflsed  as  above  by  the  Company. 
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The  Halone  contraet  diffara  from  the  Mchmondville 
given  above  principally  in  this  provision :  "  Second : 
party  agrees  to  pay  in  addition  to  stated  prices  3  cent 
per  hundred  pounds  for  buttea*  fat  from  3.8  to  5fo.  The' 
a  deduction  of  3  cents  per  100  pounds  for  each  one-tenUi 
below  3.8." 

Beake's  Dairy  Company,  E,  Freetown,  Cortland  coun: 

GradeB 

Pwcv 

April $1 

May 1 

Grade  C  10  ceuts  less. 
Brown  and  Bailey  Condensed  Milk  Company,  Big  F 
mung  county,  3.8  milk,  1916 : 

PerCT 

April SI 

May J 

Chemung  Valley  Condensing  Company,  formerly  Ne« 
and  Cream  Company,  North  Chemung: 

Per 
40- quart 

April SI 

May 1  ■ 

J^^\"y//^y////^/////^./^ .'//.....'.'.'. ..'.'.    i 

August 1 

September 1 

Fairfielil  Dairy  Company,  Moiitclair,  X.  J.,  prices 
railroad  platform  in  Tii^n  eoimty,  grade  A,  raw,  Ne 
requirements;  1916,  April,  May,  June,  July,  August 
tember,  33  1/3  cents  per  hundred  poimds  above  Bordei 
prices,  with  butter  fat  test. 

(Note. — These  producers  were  required  to  luive  special  Ijarn  eqid 
sterilizing  trtensils,  etc.) 
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ider  Cunpbell  Milk  Co.  prioes  at  Candor,  N.  Y.,  B  milk, 
7.    1916: 

Percwt, 

vil tl  32 

•y 1  07 

me 1  01 

Jy 1  27 

igust 1  43 

ptember 1  62 

ats  idditional  for  each  pound  of  butter  fat  above  3.7,  Five  oents 
per  hundred  pounds  of  milk  for  all  milk  ahowing  a  bacterial  count 
ng  40,000  per  oubie  wntjinet«r. 

I'a  Tioga  Dairy,  Tioga  Center,  N.  Y.,  alleged  Borden's 
price,  191<( : 

Perowt. 

wil II  61 

By 1  « 

me I  30 

Jy 1  W 

elivered  at  station. 

5niith  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  prices  paid  at  Tioga  Center, 

H6: 

Percwt. 

,nuary SI  S4 

;brnM7  1-15 1  79 

hbniafy  16-». I  Tfi 

arch  1-16 1  74 

!>ri] 1  M 

ay I  30 

ine 1  24 

ily 1  63 

■gust 1  50 

iptember 1  78 

0  butter  fat. 

k  Milk  and  Cream  CorapaJiy,  Ashland,  N.  Y.  Mr. 
ialled  and  testified :  "  I  am  manager  erf  this  creamery, 
ipany  does  not  pay  a  uniform  price  in  all  their  stations, 
way.  I  Ihint  they  have  a  plant  somewhere  whore  they 
dinm  very  largely  and  where  they  have  to  make  10106 
id  I  think  they  go  there  and  are  candid  about  it  and  say, 
e  expect  to  make  butter  here  and  cheese  here  a  great  deal 
me.  Part  of  the  time  we  may  have  to  ship  milk.'  Of 
]ie  is  from  conversations  that  I  have  heard  and  not  from 
ive  knowledge,  but  I  think  they  have  such  places.     I  can 


?  ' 
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Mr.  Pembleton  testifies:  "  I  have  on  an  average  from  3V2  to 
4  pounds  of  butter  fat  in  every  100  pounds  of  milk.  I  keep  the 
skim  milk  and  use  it  for  stock  raising.  I  figure  the  skim  milk  is 
worth  25  cents  for  each  can  of  85  pounds  for  stock  and  hogs.  It 
is  worth  at  least  30  cents  a  can.^^ 

During  the  same  period  the  Horseheads  Creamery  Company 
bought  cream  at  Horseheads^  N.  Y.,  in  the  adjoining  county  for 
29  cents  per  pound  of  butter  fat. 

F.  W.  Jansen  of  Hoboken.    Prices  at  Whitney's  Point,  N.  Y., 

as  testified  to  by  George  H.  Graves  of  Whitney's  Point,  grade  A, 

raw,  shipped  direct  by  rail,  1916 : 

Per  can 

of  40 

quarts 

January $1  60 

February 1  65 

March 1  50 

AprU 1  23 

May 115 

June • 97 

July 1  19 

August 1  33 

September 1  40 

(Minutes,  Volume  2,  page  985.) 

Clover-Dale   Company's  price   paid   Thomas   Gahagan,    1916, 

Binghamton : 

Per  cwt. 

April $1  60 

NI  ay 1  20 

June 1  10 

Jiriy 1  30 

August 1  80 

September 1  85 

October 1  96 

November 2  06 

December 2  06 

Brooilie  County  Dairy  Company  prices  at  Binghamton,  1916: 

Per  cwt. 

January $1  90 

February 1  85 

March 1  76 

April 1  60 

May 1  10 

June 1  26 

July 1  66 

August 1  70 

September 1  70 

October 1  95 

November 2  06 

December 2  06 


I 


lea  Rose,  Cobleskiti,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Rose  operates  a  creamery 
ar  Cobleekill,  Schoharie  county,  N.  Y,  Eight  patrons  drew 
the  creamery,  Mr.  Rose  testifies:  "  I  paid  the  flat  Shef- 
ice  for  a  3.5  test;  Shetiield  flat  price;  Uk^  the  milk  as  it 
Id  back  skim  milk  at  15  cents  a  can.    Prices  as  follows: 

April «1  40 

May 1  40 

June. 1  30 

imply  weighed  the  milk  and  paid  them  according  to  tht 
and  don't  make  any  test.  I  get  milk  by  auto  truck  also, 
.  regular  route  that  tJie  auto  trudt  travels.  The  farmon 
11  milk  to  the  roadway  and  the  tnni  picks  it  up.  I  take  2i 
in  this  way.  I  buy  all  that  milk  per  40  quart  can  and  paj 
it  prices  in  different  months.     Prices  as  follwws,  1916 : 

Per  40 
quart  can 

March »1  60 

April 1  20 

May 1  00 

June 1  OO 

July 1  10 

August 1  25 

September 1  40 

hen  I  get  the  milk  to  my  station,  I  ship  it  wherever  I  cai 
In  June,  I  shipped  cream  to  a  man  at  Albany  named  Edd; 
imi^eB  restaurants  in  Albany,  an  ice  cream  man.  I  sepa 
and  make  the  skim  milk  into  pot  cbeose.  In  June,  I  soli 
19  of  milk  to  Eddy  for  $1.50  per  can  of  40  quarts.  It  cos 
10.  Cream  I  get  $13  a  40  quart  can  for,  in  June.  March 
milk  for  $1.55  per  can  to  the  NormanskiU  Dairy  at  Albanj 
[  sold  the  Normanakill  people  milk  at  $1.50  per  40  quar 
[  also  shipped  the  Nonoanskill  people  a  can  of  skim  milk 
unary  I  sold  five  cans  of  cream  to  Brown  &  Bailey  o 
)harie  at  $1 5  per  can  to  test  40  per  cent  butter  fat" 
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il  ilcDerraott  prices,  CantOD,  St.  Lawrence  county' : 

igi5 

oember $1  »  (or  3%  milk 

1916 

nuary SI  66  for  3%  milk 

bruuy 1  66  for  3%  mUk 

irch 1  flO  for  3%  milk 

iril 1  40,  bftMd  on  3.3%  mUk 

ly 1  16  for  3.3%  milk 

irices  were  increased  3  cents  per  husdredweight  for  each 
utter  fat. 

Brothers;  prices  at  Bruahton,  Franklin  county,  1916; 

ounds,  without  butter  test : 

luary Jl  85 

bruary 1  75 

irch 1  60 

iril 1  50 

ly 1  30 

[^ 1  25 

ly 1  35 

iguat 1  45 

Creek  Creamery  Company,  Dundee,  Quebec,  purchased 
irt  Covington  Company.  Mr.  Chapman  testified :  "  Our 
t  to  the  Franklin  County  Creamery  Co.     Then  we  or- 

co-operative  company  and  the  Franklin  County  Cream- 
)flny  could  not  get  what  they  required  in  our  vicinity, 
c  a  condensery  at  Fort  Covington.  Tlien  they  went  to 
2y  Creek  Creamery  Company  at  Dundee,  Quebec.  That 
ited  by  a  Mr.  Curry  and  they  arranged  with  him  to  buy 
;hat  came  into  that  place  at  $1.30  per  hundred  net,  and 

Curry  15  cents  per  hundred  for  taking  it  in  and  cooling 

costs  5  cents  a  hundred  to  draw  it  to  Fort  Covington, 
?heir  price  for  May  milk  was  $1.20  per  hundredweight 
ople  at  their  station  in  North  Bangor.  The  milk  from 
nee  of  Quebec  did  not  go  to  North  Bangor,  but  to  Fort 
1,  and  they  had  to  pay  $2.50  a  day  for  a  consular  certi- 
ry  day  besides.  The  farmer  here  has  to  suffer  because 
of  tariff  on  these  products.  The  Fort  Covington  Cream- 
lany  is  really  paying  a  higher  price  in  Canada  than  they 


lou  oi  pwict»  ID  Franklin  county,  January,  : 

^kakUn  County  Cre&mery  Co.,  at  Bangor 

ilutual  Cream  Co.,  at  Burke 

Vanklin  Creamery  Co.,  at  Fort  Covington 

hpffi^  Fanne,  ai  M&looe 

Y^ldin  County  Creamery  Co.,  Bangor 

lutua)  Cicam  Cb.,  at  Burke 

faeffield  Farmi,  at  Malone 

'ranklin  County  Creamery  Co.,  at  Bangor 

jutual  Crcaai  Co.,  at  Burke 

VankUo  Creamery  Co.,  at  Fort  Covington 

hefiield  Farma,  at  Malone 

Vanklin  County  Creamery  Co.,  at  Bangor 

dutnal  GresB  Co.,  at  Bnrke 

'ranklin  Creamery  Co.,  at  Fort  Covington 

iteffield  Farma,  at  Malone 

'ranklin  County  Creamery  Co.,  at  Bailor 

dutual  Cream  Co.,  at  Burkv 

'ranktin  Creamery  Co.,  at  Fort  Covington 

lbe6Be!d  Fanm,  at  Ma]one 

Ranklin  Coonty  Creamery  Co.,  at  Bailor 

ifutual  Cream  Co.,  at  Burke 

>Vanklin  Creamery  Co.,  at  Fort  Covington 

Iheffiekl  Farms,  at  Malone 

Condensed  Kilk  Company,  Holland  Fab 


iid  Fred  Deck  of  Marcy  by  a  milk  diatrib 
ca,  1916,  $1.60  per  100  pounds,  average, 


1  of  New  York,  prices  paid  at  Holh 


am  Dairy  Prodorts  Compwiy,  prices  at  Clint*™,  N,  Y. : 

Per  ewt. 

October $1  75 

November 1  85 

December 1  85 

January 1  75 

February 1  75 

March 1  65 

April 1  45 

M^ 1  25 

June 1  20 

July 1  35 

AugOBt 1  50 

September 1  60 

1  delivered  at  Clinton  station.  At  the  Paris  Hill  Creamery 
!e  is  5  cents  per  100  pornids  less  than  the  Clinton  prices. 
ria  Hill  station  milk  is  separated  and  manufactured  into 
except  what  is  brought  to  Clinton. 

Dairy  Company,  prices  at  Hartlett,  N.  T.,  1916: 
Per  cwt. 

April SI  49 

M«y I  24 

June I  1« 

July 1  34 

August 1  50 


el  Dairy  Company,  Greenway,  N.  Y.,  1916: 
per  cwt. 

January $1  80 

February 1  75 

March 1  65 

April 1  50 

May 1  40  cooled  50  degrees  or  below. 

1  30  otherwise. 
#uBe 1  30  cooled  50  degrees  or  beltw. 

1  20  otherwise. 
Jufy I  40  cooled  50  degrees  or  below. 

1  30  otherwise. 

Carver  testifies,  abotit  one-half  of  the  patrons  get  the  10 
»-  cooling. 

vnien'a   Cheese  Factory  prices  in   Westmoreland,  Oneida 
paid  Mr,  Fleming,  1916,  no  test: 


Per  cwt. 
$1  48 


:e8  Dairy  Company  at  Minetto,  prices.     Bam  Bcore, 
a  less  for  lower  score;  1915 : 

Percwt. 

January $1  75 

February 1  65 

March 1  60 

April 1  45 

May 1  30 

June 1  30 

July 1  30 

September 1  45 

October 1  60 

December 1  80 

January I  80 

February 1  80 

March 1  75 

April 1  50 

May 1  35 

June 1  35 

July 1  40 

August 1  66 


m  City  Dairy  Company,  Buffalo,  1915: 


Base  price  for 

Average 

price 

October 

$1  75 

I» 

11 

71W 

I  65 

tMA 

January 

1  96 

Ml 

February 

1  76 

7rtft 

March 

I  70 

6»H 

ApiU 

May 

5M 

1  35 

3H8 

125 

•2M 

July 

135 

HM 

AugUBt 

1  50 

September 

1  55 

rell-Soule  Company,  prices  paid  at  Frewsberg,  Chautau- 
unty.  Three  cents  a  point  for  every  point  above  and  a 
on  of  3  cents  for  every  point  below  the  base  price;  10  cents 
nal  for  G8  bam  score: 

Perowt. 

September II  36  for  3.6  mUk 

October 1  60  for  4.  milk 

November 1  60  for  4.  milk 

December 1  70  for  4.  milk 

January 1  70  tor  4.  milk 

February  1-22 1  70  for  4.  milk 

February  22-28 1  60  for  3.8  base 

March  1  60  for  3.8  base 

April 1  45  tor  3.6  base 

May 1  25  for  3.5  base 


Q  Dairy  OompaD;  prices  at  St.  JohnsviUe  C(M)peratiTe 
eased.    1016 : 

Pcr«wt. 

pril II  55 

'^ 1  30 

loe I  20 

Jy !  45 

iigurt 1  se 

iptember 1  06 

ntract  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  was  aa  follows: 

ovember S2  05 

ooembtr 2  05 

tntuuy 3  00 

^miary 1  95 

iMCh 1  86 

'lain  Milk  Ctmipaiij.  Joba  Salzmaii,  called,  testified : 
e  in  Fort  Plaiixj  I  am  lo<^ing  after  all  Fort  Plain  Milk 
's  biisinees.  It  is  a  cooperative  corporation.  We  select 
ourselTee,  send  it  to  different  places;  we  send  some  to 
ady  and  to  WilliamB  in  Albany.  We  have  capital  stock 
>f  $17,000.  We  have  seven  plants.  All  the  stockholders 
rymen.  We  have  seven  directors  and  about  160  patrons, 
■ons  are  not  all  stockholders.  We  have  about  130  or  140 
lers.  One  plant  at  Glover,  one  at  Brookman's  Comers, 
prout  Brook  and  one  at  Stone  Arabia.  In  the  Spring  of 
,  we  pnt  out  a  price  for  six  months  that  we  pay  the  stock- 
rad  everybody  else.  We  are  not  running  it  as  a  coKipera- 
it,  but  buying  it  flat.  The  milk  belongs  to  the  company, 
try  stations  it  was  10  cents  less  than  Fort  Plain  prices,  as 
n  the  card.  We  have  made  a  little  money  all  along.  We 
patrons  all  alike,  but  the  dairyman  who  hold  stock  has  had 
?Dt  on  his  moiey  righi  along.  We  never  declareil  more 
ler  cent.  Wc  have  got  quite  a  little  surplus  on  our  books. 
;  all  our  debts  for  last  year,  $5,000  last  fall  and  Sri.OOO  in 

We  made  it  out  of  this  milk. 
Pard. — It  suggests  itself  to  us  that  this  niiglil  be  a  means 
isly  hurting  the  tenant  farmer.  There  has  V.eeti  s^rae  sug 
made  to  the  Committee  that  the  operations  of  yonr  com- 
lere  tiie  owners  of  the  farm  owned  the  stock  and  the  tenall^ 
wea;e  to  the  detrimuit  of  the  tenant  farmer. 
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Izman. —  No,  sir;  di,  no;  our  debt  is  paid  now.  From 
ey  share  in  with  the  rest. 

ird. —  You  mean  you  are  not  going  to  try  to  make  large 
Y  longer  ? 

[zman. —  Our  debt  is  paid. 

ird. —  What  t 

Izman. —  Our  debt  is  paid.  We  don't  owe  anyone  any 
tVe  will  put  in  the  price  next  month  of  $2.10  and  the 
s  just  as  mucJi  as  the  man  who  owns  the  farm. 

ard. —  Your  July  price  was  $1.20  per  100  pounds  flat. 
July  price  was  $1.25  per  100  pounds  for  3.3  milk.  Your 
:e  was  $1.05  per  100  pounds,  and  Borden's  June  price 
at  $1.09.  Your  price  for  May  was  $1.10,  and  Borden's 
B  milk  3.3  waa  $1.15.  Your  price  for  April  was  $1.30 
ounds  and  Borden's  price  was  $1.40  per  too  pounds. 

Izman. —  Yes,  I  was  selling  our  milk  to  Brown  &  Bailey 
>harie.  They  take  all  of  our  surplus.  They  are  to  give 
jer  40-quart  can  through  October.  I  have  had  no  talk  with 
ut  what  they  should  pay  for  November  or  De<»mber, 

started  our  company  owed  $10,000  and  we  put  in  $5,000 
rs.     We  paid  the  $10,000  mortgage  and  all  our  debts. 

$10,000  on  $18,000  of  stock.    We  handle  a  lot  of  milk." 

I    Dairy    Company's    prices    at    Randall,    Montgomery 

915: 

3tober »1  88 

OTember 1  70 

ecember 1  70 

LDuary 1  80 

jbruary 1  70 

arch 1  60 

prii 1  40 

ay 1  30 

ue 1  20 

Jy 1  30 

ugiut 1  45 

ptember I  60 


IW 


A"' A 


C.  O^^den,  retail  milk  dealer  in  Middletown,  priooe  paid 
1,  1916: 

Percwt. 

pril H  70 

lay 1  40 

line I  25 

uly I  60 

.ufwst 1  76 

eptember I  86 

ised  OD  3.S  per  cent  milk.  Three  cents  deducted  or  added  for  each 
lUer  ht  above  3.8  pet  oent. 

Dairv  Company  prices  nt  Edmcston,  1016  : 

Pcreent 

,pril »1  39 

fay 1  14 

uiw 1  08 

uly I  34 

,URUSt 1  60 

ept«mber 1  59 

td  added  (ox  the  first  three  months. 

ard   Dairy    Company   prices,   Moravia,    Cayuga   county, 

916: 

Per  40 
quart  can 

anuary $1  50 

'ebruary 1  45 

Jarch I  40 

Lpril 1  25 

day 1  10 

'one I  05 

luly i  15 

lugust 1  28 

ieptenber 1  40 

ton  Place  Dairy  Company  prices  at  Metcalfe,  N.  Y. 
5,  CoGswKi-L,  called  before  the  Committee,  testified : 
n  manager  of  the  Brighton  Place  Dairy  Company's  milk 
im  plant  at  Metcalfe,  Metcalfe  is  about  ten  miles  from 
We  have  an  eatabli^ed  jwice  that  we  pay  on  contract, 
about  150  dairies.  We  pay  the  same  price  to  all.  We  are 
a  higher  price  per  100  pounds  during  the  winter  months, 
he  aame  time  we  paid  the  higher  price  we  raised  the  test. 
1916:  April,  $1.60  per  hundredweight,  3.8  per  cent,  butter 
ly,  $1.30,  3.8  per  cent.  We  had  to  pay  the  transportation 
joods  at  Metcalfe  and  at  Rocheetor  it  was  delivered  f.  o.  b. 


2id 

don't  have  bo  many  now.  We  have  been  selling  our  milk 
years,  shipping  direct.  Our  farms  are  operated  in  ten 
We  do  not  use  the  tenant  system ;  we  hire  the  help  and 
a  ourselves.  My  son  and  brother  and  I  are  in  partnei^ 
a  have  a  central  receiving  station  on  farm  Na  2,  half 
sen  Milford  and  Portlandville ;  we  built  it  ourselves;  we 
parator  in  there  and  can  make  cheese  or  butter.  The 
it  to  build  and  equip  about  $2,000.  It  has  been  inspected 
led  Jjy  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
)  us  95  per  cent,  score  last  time  on  bams,  equiimient  and 
5-  We  have  no  written  contract  with  the  Sheffield  Farms 
V^e  just  send  them  down  the  milk  and  every  30  days  they 
.  check  for  it.  I  don't  know  what  we  are  going  to  get 
lilk  this  month.  We  ship  it  in  40-quart  cans.  We  cool 
>-45.  It  is  brought  from  the  farms  at  50.  Then  we  put 
cans  and  ship  it  to  New  York.  I  don't  know  what  the 
Farms  are  doing  with  our  milk  now,  but  they  at  one  time 
tract  with  one  or  two  ho^itals  in  New  York  and  it  went 
those  hospitals.     The  hospitals  sent  their  doctors  up  here 

through  our  plant  and  had  our  cows  tested  and  so  on, 
)y  accepted  it.  All  our  cows  on  these  ten  farms  have  been 
r  tested.  We  are  selling  our  milk  for  grade  B ;  we  don't 
rtified  milk. 

milk  averaged  $1.75  a  hundred  pounds  for  the  first  seven 
t  this  year.  That  was  January  to  July.  We  have  no 
aow.  Tbe  first  two  or  three  years  we  did  business  with 
had  a  verbal  agreement.  We  got  fifteen  cents  a  hundred- 
)ove  the  New  York  Milk  Exchange  quotations.  We  ship 
!ar  'round. 

aune,  we  have  to  pay  all  the  expense  of  maintaining  this 
station  and  the  help  in  it  so  that  the  price  we  receive  for 

is  f.  o.  b.  the  cars  at  the  station  in  shape  acceptable  to 
York  health  authorities.  The  $1.75  under  that  situation 
5h ;  it  is  low.  However,  we  are  satisfied  with  that  price 
)re  not,  we  would  not  accept  it.  They  furnish  the  cans. 
'  never  had  a  can  of  milk  condemned  nor  a  can  thrown 
I  we  shipped  to  New  York.  Wb  shipped  to  Washington 
little  while  but  we  find  New  York  a  more  satisfactory 


One  Fanner's  Views 

iLaury. —  I  will  teJl  you  what  I  think  if  you  want  me 
I.  The  State  sent  out  men  a  few  months  ago  and  I  went 
ne  of  the  time  to  try  to  tell  the  peq>le  how  to  got  $3  for 
>w  tLey  could  grow  two  blades  of  grass  where  they  were 
ne,  and  how  they  could  get  two  ears  of  com  where  they 
ng  one,  and  they  knew  all  that  before,  but  if  the  State 
ut  men  telling  them  where  they  could  sell  their  products 
dvantage  instead  of  trying  to  teach  them  to  raise  so  much 
couldn't  sell,  it  would  have  been  a  great  deal  better  for 
T,  and  if  this  C(anmittee  now  can  tell  us  as  farmers 
n  dispose  of  our  product  to  better  advantage,  we  will  be 
1  pleased  and  thank  yon  very  much,  and  are  willing  to 
hing. 

want  to  say  something  further.  The  great  trouble  is, 
eise  has  got  a  ctMumission.  The  railroad  has  got  a  com- 
id  they  go  on  and  figure  up  so  much  for  equipment,  wear 
ind  expense  and  labor,  and  then  tliey  say,  you  can  raise 
ht  tariff  to  such  a  price  in  order  to  make  a  profit.  The 
sn't  any  commission.  If  you  will  appoint  a  commission 
the  milk  product  for  us  farmers  and  fix  the  price  so  we 
a  profit  the  same  as  other  corporations,  we  will  be  satis- 
ou  will  be  doing  us  a  great  favor.  We  will  appreciate 
will  raise  the  products  for  you.  You  haven't  got  to  tell 
grow  com  or  grow  oats  or  make  milk;  we  know  how  to 
1.  We  have  been  at  it  from  the  cradle  up  and  that  is 
I  State  is  on  the  wrong  end  of  it.  If  you  will  tell  us 
>  with  the  stuff  we  raise,  that  is  where  we  are  up  against 

ird. —  So  you  consider  the  problem  one  of  marketing  ? 
iLaury. —  Yes,  sir. 

ird. —  I  think,  perhaps,  this  Committee  has  reached  the 
lusion  that  the  remedy  must  come  through  more  efficient 
economical  methods  of  marketing.  Of  course,  it  is  of 
I  to  the  State  to  have  an  abundant  supply  of  milk  at  a 
)  price  within  the  reach  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities 
,ry,  too. 


I 


Mr.  McLaury. —  Our  farms  are  producing  too  r 
making  too  much  milk.  Ccmsequently,  we  have  to 
outlet  for  it. 

Mr,  Ward. —  Milk  is  scarce  to-day. 

Mr.  McLaury.  — Then  make  a  commission,  and 
If  it  is  scarce  we  are  certainly  entitled  to  the  adv 
market. 

Then  if  you  you  will  educate  the  farmers  bo 
oi^anize,  form  organizations  like  the  Grange,  and  I 
cheap  as  any  other  man. 

Phoenix  Cheese  Company  prices  at  West  Exeter, 
N.  Y.,  manufacturers  of  limburgor  dieeee,  Swiss 
chatel  cheese,  pot  cheese  and  Gouda  cheese,  W.  ] 
testified : 

"  Gouda  cheese  is  not  quite  so  hard  at  Edam ;  ^ 
eight  pounds,  made  of  whole  milk ;  takes  about  twi 
milk  to  make  a  pound  of  Gouda  cheese;  Ours  are  s! 
York  and  fnwn  there  to  South  Africa,  It  takes  from 
pounds  of  milk  to  make  a  pound  of  limburger.  It  m 
as  ten  pounds.  It  takes  fourteen  to  sixteen  pounds  o 
a  pound  of  Swiss  cheese.  We  buy  by  the  hundre< 
were  as  follows,  we  make  the  price  the  first  of  tie  n 
it  in  the  factory: 

1916.   April 

May 

sS^: :  ^l[\\\\[y//^\]\'/^\\y^\\\\'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.\ 

August 

September 

"  That  is  a  flat  price  without  any  butter  fat  test  < 
This  price  is  for  milk  delivered  at  the  station." 

COMPABATIVE  pRICES 

Merrell-Soule  Company's  prices  for  five  years  at  A 
ing  county,  and  Frewsburg,  Cattaraugus  county : 


2S3 

HERRELL-SOULB  CO. 
Manufaeturera  of  Food  Product! 
8yr«cii«e,  N.  Y. 
'ou  below  the  prices  paid  by  our  Company  for  the  last  Ave  years  to 
from  whom  we  purchaaed  milk  in  the  State  of  New  York.    These 
he  prices  actually  returned  to  the  farmers  regardlesa   of    whether 
a  delivered  at  our  plant  by  them,  or  whether  it  was  hauled  In  by 
ma.    As  near  as  we  can  figure  98  per  cent,  of  the  milk  was  hauled 
ams  and    15   cents   cwt.   would   be  a   fair  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
lerefore,  considering  the  milk  as  delivered  by  the  farmers  16  centn 
Ided  to  the  prices  given  below. 

1015,  we  began  paying  a  premium  of  10  cents  cwt.  for  milk  from 
g  68  or  better.  This  premium  is  included  in  the  average  prices 
At  two  of  our  plants  w«  were,  during  practically  this  entire 
basing  the  milk  on  a  flat  basis  and  at  two  on  a  butterfst  basis, 
given  below  are  the  actual  prices  paid  for  the  milk,  although  at 
B  we  were  buying  on  a  butt«rfat  basis  some  of  the  the  farmers,  of 
leas  and  others  more  than  the  prices  stated, 
that  these  figures  are  the  figures  you  desire  for  your  report. 
1»12        1913        19U        ms        1916 


J1.70 

J1.797 

SI. 743 

JI.70 

JI.75 

1.60 

1.50 

1.60 

1.345 

1.496 

1.40 

1.467 

1.626 

1,30 

1.354 

1.19S 

1.25 

1.476 

1.143 

1.176 

1.093 

1.25 

1.226 

1.00 

1.164 

1.06 

1.29 

1.228 

1.20 

1.256 

1.20 

1.301 

1.229 

1.200 

1.304 

1.248 

1.316 

1.431 

1.403 

1.458 

1.46 

1.311 

1.50 

1.66 

1.603 

1.62 

2.241 

1.774 

1.814 

1.706 

1.624 

2,327 

1.812 

1.827 

1-708 

1.724 

2.323 

Yours  truly, 

MERRELL.SOULE  CO., 

(Signed)    0.  F.  Soule, 

Treasurer. 

Stevens  Company's  prices  at  West  Danby  shipping  sta- 


Per  can  of 
40  quarts 

luary $1  65 

bruary 1  45 

.rch 1  35 

ril 1  10 


just 1  20 

itember 1  36 

«ber 1  60 

rember 1  70 

xmber 1  70 


Co-operative  milk  station  prices  at  Adams  Ce 
county,  N.  Y. ;  station  now  operated  by  Libby-JIcl 
Pi  ices  paid  per  cwt. 

1011        1S12  1913  19U 

January $1 .75      II  87  »1  76  SI  85 

February 1  57        1  &1  1  75  1  85 

March IM        161  163  180 

Aiiril 1  10        1  40  1  47  1  26 

May 1  04        1  28  1  41  1  20 

June 99        1  16  1  25  1  25 

July 1  II        I  34  1  40  1  30 

August 129        146  1«0  140 

September I  34        1  46  1  80  1  60 

October 168        158  180  170 

November 182        184  100  180 

December 1  87        1  99  1  90  1  90 

SI  40      SI  56  SI  63  SI  56 


Seminole  C(»id«i9ary,  HtJland  Patent,  N.  Y. : 

1913  1914 

January S2  00  SI  90 

February 1  85  1  80 

March 1  76  1  80 

April 181  1  76 

W^y 158  150 

June 158  140 

July 1  58  1  55 

August 1  74  1  70 

September 1  81  1  86 

October 185  190 

November 1  95  2  00 

December 196  205 


EXHIBIT  NO.  96 
Pbice  Paid  Pbb  Hundred  Pounds  Milk  bt  McD&rmott 
Cantom,  N.  Y.,  From  April  1,  1907,  to  March  31,  1 
State  School  Dairy  Induotbt  Frou  January  1, 1912,  t 


February,  1907 ...  . 

January,  1908 

*2  00 

February,  1908 

January,  1909 

February,  1909 

January,  1910 

200 

February,  1910 

January,  1911 

2  10 

February,  1911 

January,  1912 

February,  1912 

1  853 

February,  1913 

January,  1914 

1  874 

February,  1914 

January,  1915 

February,  1915 

January,  1916 

1  859 

February,  1916 

NO.M— (OMKinMd) 


Ai«uit,1007 

August,  1908 

a 100 

Aiirirt,1910 

1  SO 

AugtMt,  1913 

Auguat,  1914 

14                .       I  tma 

16           1  70 

August,  1916 

r                 ..       1  20 

September,  190B 

September,  1910 

September,  1911 

September,  1914 

September,  1916 

September,  1916 

October,  1907 

Ootober,  1908 

October,  1909 

October.  1910 

Ootober,  1911 

Ootober,  1912 

October,  1913 

Ootober,  1914 

October,  1915 

October,  1910 

November,  1807 

November,  1908 

November,  1909 

November.  1911 

November,  1912 

November,  1913 

November,  1914 

November,  1915 

December,  1907 

)                   1  20 

)                          .           1  40 

I           1  849 

i                      .    .          1  S20 

J ....          1  47 

J                     1  06 

J 1  276 

1  909 

1                                     1  24 

J 1  226 

» 100 

1  90 

1  874 

2  076 

1  76 

December,  1912 

December,  1913 

December,  1915 

1 1  226 

1  960 

226 


EXHIBIT  NO.  82 

RosBMABT  Crbambrt,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  A.  R.  EEeath,  Adams  Cbntbr,  N.  Y. 
Prices  Paid  for  Miik  for  Series  of  Years  to  Patrons 


January SI 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

SI  85 

SI  76 

SI  80 

SI  78 

SI  85 

1  80 

1  65 

1  70 

1  70 

1  70 

1  62 

1  65 

1  60 

1  58 

I  60 

1  52 

1  49 

1  40 

1  35 

I  50 

1  30 

1  35 

1  30 

1  30 

1  40 

1  18 

1  25 

1  25 

1  30 

1  35 

1  47 

1  40 

1  30 

1  45 

1  52 

1  55 

1  40 

1  45 

1  52 

1  75 

1  60 

1  45 

1  65 

1  78 

1  70 

1  60 

1  94 

1  90 

1  80 

1  73 

2  00 

1  90 

1  90 

1  85 

Average  12  months SI  61      SI  62      SI  56      SI  55 


EXmBIT  NO.  102 

Bbakb's  Daiby  Compant,  Massena,  N.  Y. —  Puices  1910-1916 

Statement  of  Prices  Paid  for  Milk 


Month 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

Jan 

1.85 

1.65-65 

1.80 

1.70 

1.75 

1.75-70 

1.80 

Feb 

1.80 

1.55-45 

1.80-70 

1.70 

1  60 

1.60 

1.80-70 

Mar. . . . 

1  70 

1  65 

1  60 

1  55 

1  50-45 

1  55 

1  70-60 

Apr 

May. . 

1.55-45 

1  15 

1  45-35 

1  45 

1  25-15 

1  40 

I  45 

.  1  25 

1  15 

1  35 

1  20 

1  05 

1  20-15 

I  30 

1  25-20 

June. . 

.  1.25 

95 

1  05 

1  05 

95 

1  15 

1  15 

July — 

1  30-35 

95 

1  05-20 

1  05-15 

1  15 

1  15 

Aug. . . 

.  1  35-45 

1  05-15 

1  25 

1  30 

1  25-30 

1  25 

Sept — 

1  45 

1  25 

1  35-15 

1  45-55 

1  45-50 

1  35 

Oct 

.  1  45-55 

1  40 

1  45 

1  55-65 

1  60-65 

1  35 

Nov. . . . 

1  55-65 

1  55-65 

1  60-70 

1  75 

1  75 

1  60-70 

ucc.*, .  , 

.  1  65 

1  75 

1  80 

1  75 

1  75 

1  70 

Herring  Dairy,  Gouverneur,  St.  Lawrence  county,  N.  Y. 
Average  price  per  hundredweight  received  in  factory  and  milk 
station : 


1902 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 


10  98 
1  06 
76 
1  00 
1  05 
1  21 
1  23 


1909.. 
1910. . 
1911. . 
1912. . 
1913. . 
1914. . 
1915. . 


SI  36 


50 

23 


1  55 
1  45 
1  45 
145 


■ille  Milk  and  Cream  CcMnpauy:  Price  Record  1902-1916, 
idredweight : 

1906 

SI  29  Juiuwy SI  41 

1  20  Febniary 1  87 

1  05  March.    1  24 

1  05  April 1  12 

1  II  May 98 

1  00  June H 

,  »?  July 1  02 

1  03  AuguBt 1  12 

CT                                      I  17  September 1  12 

1  25  October 1  29 

tr                                       1  29  November 1  41 

T                                       1  63  Deoembw 1  65 

)  1907 

1  41  JanuaiT 1  65 

f                                        1  41  P^niary 1  41 

132  March 125 

1  24  April 1  20 

11?*  "*y 1  12 

1  041  June 1  06 

1  03  July 1  12 

1  05  August 1  34 

er                                      1  18  September 1  36 

1  15  Oetober 1  66 

er                                      I  18  November J  76 

er                                       1  29  December .  1  76 

4  1908 

I  24  January 1  78 

y                                        I  18  February 1  53 

1  18  March 1  41 

1  06  AprU 1  24 

63  May 1  00 

70  June 94 

81  July 1  06 

1  10  Auguat I  Oa 

Jer                                        94  September 1  24 

1  12  October 1  63 

JOT                                     1  36  November 1  69 

>er                                      I  63  December 1  76 


1  41  January 1  72 

1  36  February 1  47 

1  24  March 1  41 

1  12  April 1  24 

97  May 1  02 

82  June 94 

1  00  July I  18 

1  06  Auguat 1  35 

1  06  September 1  53 

1  IS  October 1  86 

1  26  November 1  80 

1  41  December 1  88 
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IftlO 

January. . . 
February. . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August — 
September. 
October. . . 
Novembor. 
December . 

1911 

January. . . 
February. . 

March 

April 

May 

June 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 


82 
76 
65 
45 
18 
19 
41 
53 
65 
81 
81 
93 


76 
65 
29 
12 
06 
06 


Jub 

August. . . 
September 
October. . . 
November. 
December . 


1912 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November,  grade  G. 
December,  grade  B . 


1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


21 
35 
46 
69 
85 
93 


93 
82 
53 
41 
29 
29 
41 
53 
dS 
70 
81 
93 


1913 


Grade  B 


January $1 


February. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August . . . 
September 
October. . . 
November. 
December. 

1914 
January . . 
February. 
March. .  • . 

April 

April 

May 

May 

June 

June 

July 

July 

August . . . 
August. .. 
September 
October. . . 
November 
December. 

1915 
January. . 
February . 

March 

April 

May 

June 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 


81 
76 
53 
53 
29 
29 
29 
58 
68 
78 
05 
05 


Grade  C 
SI  70 


1  90 
1  75 
1  65 
1  40 

1  50  better  than  3.8 
1  25  better  than  3.8 
1  15  below  3.8 
1  25  better  than  3.8 
1  15  below  3.8 
1  35,  3.8  or  better 
1  25  below  3.8 
1  40,  3.8  or  better 
1  30  below  3.8 
1  68 

1  78 

2  05 
2  05 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


90 
75 
75 
53 
67 
52 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


65 
41 
41 
18 
19 
19 
48 
58 
68 
1595 
1.95 


1  80 

1155 
1  30  for  8.8  milk 


1 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


05 
05 

■  • 

15 

20 
58 
68 
95 
95 


80 
65 
65 
43 
57 
42 


GrmtkB 

SI  42* 

1914 
»1  40 

1  ao 
1  so 

1  90 
1  90 

1  » 
1  7S 
1  00 
1  40 

1  ao 

1  15 

1  ao 

GnikC 
SI  34 
121 
1  80 

I  81 

1  81 

S171 
1  6fl 
1  01 
1  40 
130 
1  20 
1  80 
1  40 
1  60 

1015 
SI  40 

1  50 
1  60 
1  80 
1  90 
1  SO 
1  70 
1  55 
1  35 
1  30 
1  40 
1  40 

1  81 

1  91 

1  78 

1  to 

1B12             1913 

1910 
SI  U 

1  96            1  90 

190 

165 

148 

1  36 

1  ao 

1  06 
1  60 
1  40 

1  40 

?illiam  H.  Dewey  testified:  "This  was  a  co-operative 
,  bat  Mr.  Amstain  took  over  the  stock  aomewbcro  along 
ttober,  1913.  You  will  notice  the  difference  in  the  prices 
s  Amstein  geta  tlie  oontract,  viz:  November,  1912,  $1.95; 
jr,  1913,  $1.90;  November,  1914,  $1.90;  November, 
i.80,  eto. 

Zellner  leased  the  station.  You  will  notiee  the  differenoe. 
i  month  of  October,  for  iustance.  Under  Zellner,  1915, 
1.86;  1913,  $1.85.  Then  Amstein  got  it;  1914,  $1.80; 
[.60.    The  co-operative  station  kept  the  prioe  up  until  we 
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The  Mutual-McDermott  Dairy  Corporation  gives  us  the  follow- 
ing table  of  prices  paid  for  milk  at  four  type  stations  in  the  fol- 
lowing localities :  Burke,  Franklin  county ;  Canton,  St.  Lawrence 
county;  Deposit,  Delaware  county,  and  Montgomery,  Orange 
county,  for  the  years  1912-1916 : 

X  —  3c  per  100  lbs.  additional  for  each  1-10%  of  butter  fat  over  3% 
O  ~   3o  per  100  lbs.  additional  for  each  1-10%  of  butter  fat  over  3.3% 
Z  —  3c  per  100  lbs.  additinoal  for  each  1-10%  of  butter  fat  over  3.7% 
S  —  10c  per  100  lbs.  additional  for  milk  testing  3.7%  butter  fat  or  better 


1912  Burke 

January $1  85 

February 1  75 

February 

March 1-15  1  60 

Maich 16-31  1  60 

April 1  40 

May 1  30 

June 1  15 

July 1-15  1  20 

July 10-19  1  25 

July 20-31  1  40 

August 1-15  1  40 

August 10-31  1  60 

September 1  60 

October 1  70 

November 1  80 

November 

December 1  90 

1913 

January $1  80 

February 1  75 

March 1  60 

ApiU 1  45 

April 

Wky 1  30 

June 1  25 

July 1  35 

July 

August 1  45 

September 1  70 

October 1  85 

November 1  90 

December 1  90 


Canton 

$1  70 
1  65 


"i'io 

*i*35 
1  10 
1  20 
1  25 

■'i'46 

■'i'65 
1  70 
1  85 

'i'96 

$1  80 

1  55 

1  50 

Z    1  50 


Z  1  25 
Z  1  10 
Z    1  35 


Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 


1  45 
1  60 
1  85 
1  95 
1  95 


Mont- 

Deposit  gomery 

$2  00  $1  85 

1-15    2  00  1  86 

16-29    1  88         

1  76  1  65 

"i'64  "i'si 

1  53  1  25 

1  41  1  !• 

1-15    1  41  1  39 

16-31     164         

'*i'64  "iw 

"i"64  'i*7t 

1  76  1  81 
1-10    1  88  1  90 

11-30    2  00         

2  11  1  9t 


$1  88 


1-10 
11-30 


1-15 
16^1 


Z 
Z 
Z 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


88 
76 
76 
64 
53 
41 
41 
64 
64 
64 
96 
95 
90 


$1  85 

1  75 

1  7t 

Z    1  60 


Z  1  35 
Z  1  2t 
Z    1  55 


Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 
Z 


1 
1 
1 
1 
2 


65 
75 
95 
95 
05 


*  Figures  indicate  prices  actually  paid  to  patrons^  including  the  premiums. 


4                                                Burke 

C&ntau 
ZSl  85 
Z    1  70 
Z    1  66 
Z    1  30 
Z    1  05 
Z    1  00 
Z    1  IS 
Z    1  30 
Z    1  40 
Z    1  80 
Z    1  80 
Z    1  90 

Z    1  S6 
Z    I  75 
Z    1  70 
X    1  21 
X        96 
X       00 
X    1  06 
X    1  22 
X    1  31 
X    1  60 
X    1  70 
X    1  70 

X  1  60 
X    1  fiS 

•1  77 
X    1  60 

•1  70 
X    140 

•1  47 
X    1  IS 

•I  21 
X    1  26 

•1  37 
X    1  41 

•1  87 
X    1  50 

•1  68 
X    205 

•2  34 
X    2  IS 

♦2  44 
X    2  15 

•2  44 

DepoBJt 
Z<1  85 
Z    1  75 
Z    1  70 
Z    I  40 
Z    1  15 
Z    1  10 
Z    1  30 
Z    1  45 
Z    1  65 
Z    1  86 
Z    1  00 
Z    1  90 

Z    1  85 
Z    1  75 
Z    1  70 
Z    1  3S 
Z    1  10 
Z    1  05 
Z    1  26 
Z    1  40 
Z    1  SO 
Z    1  80 
Z    1  90 
Z    1  90 

Z  1  80 
Z    1  70 

•1  81 
Z    1  60 

•1  71 
0    1  40 

•1  57 
0    1  15 

•1  32 
0    1  09 

•I  27 
0    1  2S 

•1  46 
0    1  41 

•1  73 
0    1  60 

•1  63 
X    2  05 

•2  35 
X    2  IS 

♦2  47 
X    2  IS 

•2  44 

Horn- 

Bomery 
ZSt  00 

I  80 

i        .                                             1  70 

1  60 

1  40 

1  35 

I  40 

1  45 

1  40 

«p                                                     1  60 

1  SS 

cr                                                     1  95 

r                                                      1  95 

s  1  go 

8  1  80 
S  1  75 
X  1  31 
X  1  06 
X  1  00 
X  1  16 
X  1  32 
X  1  41 
X  1  70 
X  1  80 
X    1  80 

♦!  53 

er          X    2  15 

n- •2  34 

•dOMd 

1914 

$2  06 

$2  05 

S2  0S 

$2  05 

1  96 

1  96 

1  96 

196 

1  90 

1  «0 

1  m 

1  70 

I  00 

1  35 

1  35 

1  46 

1  75 

L  30 

1  30 

I  40 

1  40 

1  40 

1  55 

1  46 

1  6fi 

1  65 

1  76 

1  60 

1  80 

1  90 

2  10 

2  10 

2  20 

2  10 

S2O0 

2  10 

2  10 

2  20 

2  10 

2O0 

2  10 

2  20 

2  10 

2  OO 

I91fi 

Per  100  pound* 

ttws 

»2  06 

$2  16 

$2  06 

1  96 

1  96 

2  05 

1  95 

1  88 

1  90 

1  BO 

2  00 

1  90 

1  77 

1  64 

1  55 

1  66 

1  56 

1  24 

1  24 

1  34 

1  34 

1  8G 

1  34 

1  40 

1  80 

I  40 

I  69 

1  56 

1  66 

1  56 

1  67 

1  74 

1  66 

1  75 

1  66 

1  76 

204 

201 

2  14 

2  14 

a  14 

2  14 

2  24 

2  24 

2  16 

2  14 

2  14 
1916 

2  24 

2  24 

2  IG 

Per  100  pounda 

S2  00 

$2  00 

$2  10 

$2  10 

$2  05 

1  95 

1  95 

2  06 

2  05 

1  90 

1  90 

200 

200 

1  46 

1  46 

1  £1 

1  51 

t  61 

1  36 

1  36 

1  46 

1  46 

1  4S 

1  56 

1  72 

1  72 

1  82 

1  82 

1  77 

1  81 

1  81 

1  91 

1  91 

1  86 

2  46 

2  45 

2  55 

2  66 

2  65 

2  65 

2  66 

2  bS 

2  6fi 

2  66 

2  66 

2  66 

2  6G 

I  quoted  ore  for  100  ponnds  milk  testing  4  per  cent  butter  fat. 
invt  milk  areraginK  2}  pounds. 

B  of  3  cents  for  eatdi  onA-tentb  of  1  per  cent  paid  for  milk  testing  above 
nt  and  likenriae  a  deduction  of  3  oenta  for  each  one-tenth  of  1  per  oent  ii 
>r  milk  testing  below  p4  ei  cent  butter  fat. 
Submitted  by 

LOCUST  FARMS  COMPANY, 
468  10th  Avenue,  New  York  City." 
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The  Borden  Company  classified  its  two  schedules,  the  first  for 
market  milk  for  the  years  1912-1916,  which  is  as  follows: 

Milk  Purchase  Prices  for  Borden's  Farm  Products  Division 
Short  Havl 


January. . 
February.. 
March. . . . 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August . . . 
September 
October. . . 
November . 
Deciember. 


January... 
February . 
March. . . . 

April 

May 

Jime 

July 

August . . . 
September 
October. . . 
November , 
December. 


January... 
February. 
March. . . . 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August . . . 
September 
October. . . 
November 
December. 


b  10  cents  per 

hundred  pounds  from  the  following  prices*: 

1912 

Flat,  per 
100  lbs. 

Bam  score  68 

Voluntary 

Grade  B,  raw 

3.8  fat 

mcrease 

Total 

$1  95 

$1  95 

1  90 

1  90 

1  75 

1  75 

1  50 

$0  10 

1  60 

1  25 

10 

1  35 

1  10 

10 

1  20 

1  30 

10 

1  40 

1  45 

10 

10  25 

1  80 

1  55 

10 

15 

1  80 

1  80 

10 

1  90 

1  90 

10 

200 

1  90 

10 

2  00 

1913 

$1  85 

10  10 

.$1  95 

1  75 

10 

1  8.5 

1  70 

10 

1  80 

1  50 

10 

$0  10 

$0  07 

1  77 

1  25 

10 

10 

07 

1  52 

1  10 

10 

10 

07 

1  37 

1  35 

10 

10 

08 

1  63 

1  45 

10 

10 

10 

1  75 

1  55 

10 

10 

11 

1  8S 

1  80 

10 

10 

11 

2  11 

1  90 

10 

10 

05 

2  15 

1  90 

10 

10 

2  10 

1914 

$1  85 

10  10 

10  10 

$2  05 

1  75 

10 

10 

1  95 

1  70 

10 

10 

1  90 

1  40 

10 

10 

1  60 

1  15 

10 

10 

1  35 

1  10 

10 

10 

1  30 

1  25 

10 

10 

1  45 

1  40 

10 

10 

1  60 

1  50 

10 

10 

1  70 

1  80 

10 

10 

200 

1  90 

10 

10 

2  10 

1  90 

10 

10 

2  10 

*  Except  in  September,  1912,  and  September,  1913,  where  only  5  cents  is 
to  be  deducted. 


r               »1  85 

$0  10          »  10        

10               10        

10               10        

1  95 

...              1  31 

is  deducted   (or  milk   aooii 
thftnes. 

Note.— We    p»y    three    oenti 
tional  for  eaoh  on«-t«Dth  of 
CPDt  of  butter  fat. 

19ia 

1  00 

1  70 

ooep(r 

Total 

3.3  per  oeat  butter  fat 

I  60 

3.0  per  cent  buttw  fat 
•2  15 

milk  used  in  the  canned  goods  diviaion,  to  be  condensed  or 
rated,  the  Borden  Ccmipany  fiiniishes  the  following  stato- 
of  prices  paid; 


MOkPruxi 
FUt 

(,  Short  Havl  Zone 
1912 

Bun             B.  F. 
score              3.8 

wio 

10        

10        

Vol. 
ino. 

■J6'25 
15 

Ttttal 

1  75 

1  75 

1  26 

1  25 

1  10 

1  10 

1  46 

1  70 

1  65 

1  70 

ber 

1  00 

200 

MUkPrio 

FUt 

M  Lmg  Haul  Zone 
1B12 

Bam           B.  F. 
Boon             3.8 

wio 

10        

10        

Vol. 
Inc. 

15 

Total 

IW 

1  80 

I  00 

1  as 

1  8D 

1  80 

1  90 

1  80 

Flat          •ocm  3.8  {m.  Total 

»i  75       SO  10      $1  as 

1  65  10        1  76 

1  60  10        1  70 

140  10           SU)        160 

1  IS  10               10        1  86 

1 00  10           10      1  ao 

1  26  10               10        1  46 

1  35  10               10        1  66 

1  00  10               10        1  70 

1  70  10  10           S  11  2  01 

1  80  10  10               05  2  05 

1 80  10           10      a  00 


Flat  soora  3.8             inc.  Total 

II  75  SO  10  SO  10  $1  95 

1  65  10  10  1  85 

1  60  10  10  1  80 

1  30  10  10  1  60 

1 06  10  10  1  ae 

1  00  10  10  1  20 

1  16  10  10  1  36 

1  30  10  10  1  60 


Flat 

Bam 
weon 

1914 
Barn 
aeon 

soio 

10 
10 

1916 

Barn 

score 

$0  10 

10 

10 

B.F. 
3.8 

io'io 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

B.  F. 
3.8 
to  10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

B.F. 
inc. 
SO  10 

10 

10 

or  dairies  n 
each   1-10 

Vol. 

KOT 
07 
07 
08 
10 
11 
11 
OS 

Vol. 
inc. 

Vol. 
Inc. 

otsoorin 

of    one 

Total 

I  70 

1  25 

1  10 

1  40 

1  60 

I  80 

FUt 

Total 

1  65 

1  05 

1  25 

1  35 

1  40 

1  80 

Elat 
SI  75 

ToUl 

1  66 

3-0% 

Lew  10  cents 

3    cents    for 
additional 

S 

1  01 

per  cent 

1  27 

1  56 

_ 

166 

Plat 

Bun           B.  F.            VoL 
ioore            8.8             Inc. 

Total 

1  80 

1  20 

1  40 

1  80 

Fkt 

191« 
Bmh           B.  F.            Vol. 
•ooM             3.8              ioc. 

Total 

...    'A 

a  MDl8  uch  l-]0  of  1  per  cent 

90 

1  OB 

1  31 

Fla 

191 
3,0  p 

(-.15 

er  cent 

8  oenU  for  each  1-10  of  o 
additional. 

I  06 

1  46 

a  05 

edgo. 

ctlon. 
R.  T.  S." 

■m  a  study  of  the  foregoiog  schedule  of  prices,  hearing  is 
the  fact  that  in  tlie  large  majority  of  diiiries  nearly  two- 
of  the  production  would  be  made  during  tlio  months  from 
to  October,  inclusiva,  it  becomes  apparent  that  it  would  Ix; 
lit  for  the  owner  of  the  avenigB  5,01*0  pound  cow  to  sccuro 
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t  little  additi(»a]  expenditure.     The  Coamdttee  has  at- 

to  have  an  apprcMtimate  cash  value  placed  on  theee  items. 

ited  States  D^artment  of  Agriculture  in  Bulletin  No. 

a  result  of  its  studies  of  4&3  fanns  in  ten  states,  placed 

le  as  follows : 

'ood SMI  00 

iViel 3500 

louae 125  00 

Total 1421  00 

106  farms  in  LiviugBtoii  county,  Is'.  Y.,  this  bulletin  give:^ 

wing  items: 

?ood »249  00 

?UBl «  00 

■{owe 126  00 

Totd W16  00 

item  was  discuBsed  witli  many  witneeaCH.  In  most  cases, 
lesses  appeared  to  think  the  raluee  too  hi^  or  that  they 
lot  be  credited  as  a  by-product  of  the  dairy  farm.  Tbcy 
?d  tbat  the  food  and  fuel  had  au  actual  labor  cost  in  ad- 

0  the  dairy  labor,  off-setting  its  value,  so  that  the  only 
tt  should  be  properly  credited  was  house  rent.  However 
y  be,  it  is  believed  that  the  farm  lic«ne  has  elements  of 

the  way  of  healthful  surroundings  and  abundance  of  food 
at  low  cost  which  cannot  in  any  wise  be  afTorded  by  tlic 

employee  in  manufacturing  centers.  But  two  things 
)  considered  in  discussing  this  fact,  first:  the  farm  home 

1  a  capital  investment  which  is  not  required  by  the  employee 
manufacturing  center;  second,  the  farm  home  is  equally 
1  by  agricultural  pursuits  other  than  dairying,  which  latter 

it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  State  to  foster  and 


BoTTEB  Fat  Test  From  Station  Records 
pving  that  it  will  be  of  interest  to  dairyuieu  and  to  the 
ttee  to  collect  for  comparative  purposes,  series  of  the 
of  patrons,  butter  fat  tests  from  different  sections  of  the 
I  large  number  of  such  tests  have  been  taken  and  are  in- 
in  the  minutes  of  these  hearings.     They  afford  a  certain 
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water  so  as  to  ke^  it  bot  bo  that  all  of  tho  cream  will 
ter  the  Minple.  Of  oovree,  if  water  stayed  in  the  tnbe 
ind  to  deereaae  tte  test  in  proporticm  to  the  amount  of 
wag  preeeiLL  No  water  should  be  allowed  to  get  in  the 
iple.  Little  water  aotuall;  goes  in,  the  tube  being 
y.  At  the  same  time  I  imagine  there  would  be  a  trace 
WhoD  we  take  cream  at  the  Agricultural  Cc^l^e,  eacli 

sampled.  If  we  make  ctHnpoeite  sample,  it  is  tested 
k  or  once  in  tan  days  or  two  woeks. 

Weighing  Cream  Samples 
eoeesary  to  weigh  the  cream  test  sample.     There  arc 
Be  that  interfere  ^'ith  getting  an  accurate  sample  of 

irst  and  principal  one  ia  that  the  specific  gravity  of 
ee  widely  aooording  to  the  per  cent,  of  fat  as  ccsnpared 
ample  of  milk,  which  is  fairly  constant.  The  higher 
tfige  of  fat,  the  lifter  would  be  the  deiinite  volume  of 
hat  is,  a  definite  volume  of  18  per  cent,  cream  would 
e  than  the  same  value  of  40  per  cent,  cream  and  cream 
nee  that  variee  widely  in  the  per  cent,  of  fat  from  differ- 
iS  and  often  from  the  same  patron  on  different  days, 
is  neeeasary  td  weigh  the  sample  of  cream  to  determine 
t  you  put  in  the  test  bottle.  The  weight  should  be  the 
ery  instance.  It  ia  based  upon  18  grams.  The  pipette, 
I  one  graduated  tm  the  stem,  would  not  hold  18  grains 
3am,  if  it  held  18  grams  of  18  per  cent,  cream,  so  we 
test  bottle  on  the  scales  and  wei^  18  graiUB  directly 
title.  We  may  use  the  pipette  for  the  purpose  of  trana- 
9  cream  fnnn  the  sample  bottle  ii)to  the  test  bottle,  but 
it.  The  test  bottle  is  large  enough  to  hold  18  grams  in 
In  testing  cream,  we  do  not  need  the  pipette  at  all. 
really  need  is  an  accurate  weight  of  the  18  grams.  The 
only  useful  in  determining  the  proper  amount  of  milk 
>  a  test  bottle  and  it  does  not  do  it  in  the  cream  proposi- 
e  substitute  for  the  pipette  an  accurate  weight  and  put 
ate  18  grama  in  tiie  teet  bottle.  That  is  the  only  way 
ir  test  of  cream.    There  are  two  other  qualities  of  cream 
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tie.  In  the  cream  teet  we  uee  a  bottle  with  a  larger  bore 
eck,  BO  that  the  miniscus  occupies  a  space  about  four  timed 
,  in  diameter  in  the  cream  bottle  as  would  be  the  miniscus 
silk  bottle  and  if  we  allow  the  miDiscua,  it  would  be  four 
)  much  as  the  allowance  made  in  milk,  but  by  experiment 
id  that  the  amount  of  fat  that  remains  down  in  the  bottCHU 
;ream  teat  bottle  is  about  the  same  as  that  remains  down 
otttom  of  the  milk  test  bottley  so  it  would  be  wrong  to  allow 
nee  as  much  for  the  part  that  remains  down  in  cream  as 
:;  so  we  destroy  that  miniscus  in  the  cream  test  tube  by 

a  substance  wer  the  top  and  make  it  flat.  Then  we  just 
e  actual  volume.     We  flatten  it  out  with  an  oil  that  is 

allowing  it  to  run  down  the  side  of  the  neck  of  the  bottle 
lows  across  the  tc^  of  the  butter  fat  in  the  cream  test  tube 
naius  there  on  top.  It  is  becoming  very  common.  Then 
1  read  the  exact  line  of  the  fat.  Wc  iisnatlj  color  this  oil 
t  red.  Xow,  I  want  to  state  how  we  make  up  in  r^ard  to 
that  remains  down  in  the  cream  test  bottle, 
e  volume  of  fat  in  the  crenm  test  is  much  larger  tlmn  in 
k  teet  and  some  impurities  come  up  with  the  fat,  traces  of 
I  that  is  used  in  making  a  test,  a  portion  of  the  watery  pai-t 

cream  and  some  slight  insoluble  matter  comes  up  and 
«  a  space  mixed  with  the  fat  in  the  neck  of  the  bottle, 

amount  of  impurities  in  the  fat  wo  find  by  experience  just 
)alances  the  amount  of  fat  that  remains  down  in  the  cream 
It  would  not  balance  it  in  tho  milk  teat,  because  of  the 
I  of  the  fat  in  the  milk  test  bottle  being  very  much  smaller. 
things  we  determine  by  checking  the  tests  with  cliemical 
a.  Acid  used  in  the  milk  test  might  be  described  as  either 
ik  or  too  strong  or  just  right.  The  specific  gravity  of  the 
lould  be  1.82  and  1.83  and  that  gives  sufficient  conoentra- 
'.  the  acid  that  will  work  best  in  making  the  test.  If  the 
,  too  weak  it  will  be  indicated  by  a  pale  and  brightish  fat 
t.  It  might  or  might  not  give  too  liberal  an  allowance  of 
fat.  It  might  give  you  more  fat  than  you  should  get,  or 
[it  not  set  free  all  the  fat  and  you  might  get  a  lower  test, 
mnot  tell  whether  the  imdissolved  matter  is  too  hig^  or  too 

the  acid  is  weak.    The  acid  should  be  at  a  temperature  of 
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be  can  and  he  wants  to  get  as  high  a  reading  as  he  can 
instructions  are  that  you  read  to  the  very  top  this  point  or 
»  of  the  fat  odiumn  and  to  the  Iwae.  Assume  he  ia  verj 
i  and  be  Teods  full  up  to  thnt  point.  If  you  are  workinf 
m  and  Hf^ht  comes  in  from  each  aide,  there  will  be  a  darl 
)t  abov-e  the  edge  of  the  fat  oohimti.  It  is  very  difficult  t( 
isb  just  i^ere  that  point  comas  on  the  side  of  the  gtasi 
e  scale.  The  man  reads  to  tbe  very  highest  point  there 
ittle  bit  above  the  actual  top.  There  is  a  dark  band  re 
ha  gets  possibly  a  trace  above  the  pcnnt  of  connection  bo 
le  fat  and  the  glass,  but  the  man  at  the  milk  shippio): 
is  urged  not  to  read  too  high  and  he,  possibly  in  hi: 
to  read  ri^t,  reads  a  little  low. 

rest  Only  Accurate  to  One-Tenih  of  One  Per  Cent. 
V,  these  tests  are  not  claimed  to  be  accurate,  as  ve  aay 
Mie-tenth  of  one  per  cent.  The  maii  at  the  farm  may  roat; 
>ne  or  two  bottles  of  the  same  milk  in  duplicate.  Ont 
»t  4.6  and  the  other  4.7.  That  ia  all  that  ia  claimed  foi 
You  get  within  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent.  First,  erroi 
graduation.  Second,  an  error  in  the  amount  of  fat  thai 
p  in  the  neck;  thirdly,  errors  in  the  amount  of  impurities 
y  come  up  with  the  fat.  This  fat  is  not  absolutely  pure 
r  amount  of  impurities  may  como  up  in  one  than  in  an 

0  that  the  teet  is  one-teuth  of  one  per  cent,  accurate,  bin 
I'ery  »nall  cm  the  whole  and  it  is  accepted  as  being  sufliii 
curate  for  practical  work.    So  that  it  ie  easy  for  the  cov 

1  be  one-tenth  too  high  and  the  factory  man  to  be  one-tcuti 

That  will  make  two-tenths  difference.  The  dairymai 
m  there  is  two  points  difference,  and  it  is  a  large  amount 
atter  of  fact,  it  may  not  be  anything  really  that  is  ver^ 
so  that  when  you  find  a  slight  discrepancy  on  the  milli 
loes  not  establish  dishonesty;  but  on  cream  if  you  shoulc 
1  or  two  per  cent.,  it  means  more  because  it  is  a  more  vain 
>duct  and  the  cream  should  be  within  one-half  of  one  ppi 

le  course  of  the  Committee's  work,  it  encountered  man; 
ious  opinions  as  to  the  value  and  reliability  of  butter  fai 
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ic  following  table  shows  how  the  testa  made  by  Mr.  Diiggett  of  the 

ow  Teat  Aisocjation  compare  with  those  made  at  the  Borden  Factory: 

Feb.    Mar.    April    May    June  July      Aug. 

3.S      4.         4.         4.3      4.3      4.S 

3.8  39      4.1      4.4      4.5      5. 

3.9  4.        4.        4.        3.9      4.1 
3.9      4,1      4.1      4.        4.1      4.4 

ennig         '- -■-      ?^       --       --      ?^      ^'^      ?* 

'"       ''         '        3"9      8^7      i7 


Broa.. 


\  Donett. . 
/  Borden. . . 
\  Daggett. . 


3.6  3.6      3.S 

3.7  3.4      3.S 


that  ID  the  above  table  the  tests  check  very  closely  and  in  the  B  herds 
anths  only,  teats  varied  more  than  .S  of  one  per  cent,  and  t«sts  .1  of 

interview  with  the  Iboager  of  the  Borden  plant,  Mr.  Dye,  and  Ua 
f,  we  kftmed  that  a  duplicate  sample  had  been  sent  from  a  sample 
rom  the  Vaiysburg  factory  owned  and  operated  by  Mr.  Geo.  Hogue. 
mple  had  been  secured  from  the  factory  for  the  purpose  of  TeriScation 
by  a  farmer.  The  tester  at  Borden's  reported  that  the  contents  of  the 
were  in  such  condition  that  it  could  not  be  accurately  t«ated.  The 
r  of  the  Borden  plant  stated  that  they  had  found  by  experience  that 
a  IS-day  sample  was  not  a  square  deal  for  the  farmer  and  for  thia 
^e  company  had  changed  to  tbe  method  of  testing  samples  four  times 


r                                       Feb.  Mar.  April  May  June  July  Aug.  Sept. 

„    .            /Borden....  4.       4.0    4.2    4.2    4.  4.6  4.3  .... 

,  Spimg...  (  i^^j       4  I    42    4.3    4  2    4,2  4,3  4,4  .... 

,                   /Borden 3.6  3,7  8.8 

•*? \  Stout 3,5  3,8  3.6 

„     ,           (Borden 3.6  3.7     

R«^ IStout 3,6  3,9  4, 

.                /Borden 3.9  4.  4.3 

^°^ \8toirt 4.  4.1  4.1 

/Borden 3.6  38  3.8 

^ IStout 3-4  3.2  4. 

,,      ,            /Borden 4.  4 

.hauler.  ...<  8t„yj 4  4  43 

,                   /Btmlen 3.7  3.8     

'*»^»°-'-1  Stout 3.8  4.  4.3 

0 /Borden 3.6  3.9     

**«» IStout 3,7  4.  4. 

„ /Borden 3.7  3.8     

an  Wagnen  <  gj^jjj 37  33  33 

.,.„                /Borden 3.8     

^'" \3tout 8.6  3.8  3.» 

0 /Borden 3.9  4.1     

i*™* IStout 4.1  4.2  4.6 

•  n™          /Borden 8.4  3.5     

*w™ Istout 3.4  3,6  3.8 

%..ti,«           /Bontei 4 

^»**^ \8t(Mt 3.8  4.8  6.1 


Mm/mt  Fmatorjf — Varyi^Mrp 
rhe  following  table  ahowa  bow  tile  tests  made  by  Mr,  D&ggett  of  the 
UsocUtion  compara  iritA  those  made  at  the  Hogue  tactoij,  VaiTibHrg;: 
r  Fob.    Mu.    April  May    June  July    Aug.  Sept. 

p.^  /HociM 8.8    3.BS    3.66    3.6    3.36    8.2    8.4S     .„ 

'""\Dmggrtt 8.«    3.7      3,66    3.9    3.6      8.6    3.66    3.7 

Variation*  which  occurred  when  certain  patrons  changed  from  Bor- 
i  Hogne  Creamer;,  (a)  Jacob  Bohn,  Attica,  N.  Y.,  sold  milk  from 
sr,  1015,  to  February  16,  1916,  to  the  Bordeiu  at  Attica.  During  thii 
1  testa  ran  from  3.7-3.9.  Sold  milk  from  February  IS,  1918,  itntil 
tld,  to  th«  Cntmerj  at  Varyabuq;  owned  by  Mr.  Hogne.  During 
iC  hU  testa  ran  from  3  to  3.2.  The  fall  in  test  took  place  immediately 
le  teat  waa  made.  The  teata  were  mad«  by  Mr.  Hogue'a  brother  and 
Mr.  Gibby,  Inspector  of  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture.  Being 
led,  Mr,  Bohn  withdr«w  hia  milk.  Mr.  Botrn  atatee  that  lliere  were  no 
<WB  and  no  calves  were  being  fed.  There  were  also  no  ehangea  in  hard 
drop  occurred  and  thati  there  were  no  changes  in  feeding,  and  no 
in.  care  of  the  milk.  After  withdrawal  of  milk  from  oreanury  Mr. 
rinrt«d  Mr.  Bohn'a  farm  and  aaid  to  Mrs.  B<din  that  there  mnat  be 
iatake  in  the  testing,  and  that  as  Mr.  Gibby'a  eyesight  was  poor  he 
y  did  not  read  the  tests  correctly, 
fred  J.  Deci,  Attiea,  N.  Y. 

iold  milk  for  about  3  mouthe  previous  to  Feb.  10,  1910.  During  this 
eta  ran  4.2  in  Dec,  4.4  In  Jan.,  1st  two  weeks  of  Feb.  4.3.  Sold  milk 
fib.  15,  1916,  nntii  Apr.  and  incluslTe  to  Mr.  Hogue.  During  this  time 
in  3.0  last  two  of  Feb.  and  the  two  days  of  April  was  3.2.  Does  not 
'hat  March  test  was.  After  April  end  removed  milk  to  put  in  factory 
ime  because  dissatisfled  with  teat.  When  change  was  made  from  Borden 
ue  no  change  waa  made  in  herd  in  feeding  or  care  and  there  w«re  no 
Ich  cowa. 

IGE  INDIVIDUAL  TEST  OF  THE  TWENTY-FIVE  COWS  CONRTI- 
TDTINO  THE  HERD  AT  THE  STATE  EXPERIMENT  FARM 
AT  GENEVA  FOR  THE  YEAR  IBIS. 

Fat  Fat 

per  cent     Cow  For  cent 

5.23 
6.39 
6.29 
6.79 
6.66 
6.93 
6.74 
5.07 
6.21 
5.43 


6.16 

16 

«.37 

17 

6.03 

18 

6.28 

19 

5.97 

20 

5.73 

21 

8.07 

22 

6.76 

23 

6.70 

24 

6.08 

25 

6.82 

254 


Fat  Tests,  Candob  Station,  Tidqa  County,  Alkzandeb  Camfbhx  Compant. 

AprU  13,  1916. 


Patron  No.    1 

3.8 

Patron  No.  15 

4. 

Patron  No.    2 

3.4 

Patron  No.  16 

3.7 

Patron  No.    3 

3.6 

Patron  No.  17 

4.8 

Patron  No.    4 

3.8 

Patron  No.  18 

3.4 

Patron  No.    5 

3.6 

Patron  No.  19 

4. 

Patron  No.    6 

3.9 

Patron  No.  20 

4. 

Patron  No.    7 

3.3 

Patron  No.  21 

4.2 

Patron  No.    8 

3.6 

Patron  No.  22 

3.6 

Patron  No.    9 

3.5 

Patron  No.  23 

3.2 

Patron  No.  10 

3.4 

Patron  No.  24 

4.1 

Patron  No.  11 

4.1 

Patron  No.  26 

4.3 

Patron  No.  12 

4.2 

Patron  No.  26 

3. 

Patron  No.  13 

3.8 

Patron  No.  27 

3.4 

Patron  No.  14 

3,6      Patron  No.  28 

Te8t  of  AprU  20,  1916. 

3.6 

Patron  No.    1 

4. 

Patron  No.  15 

3.9 

Patron  No.    2 

3.4 

Patron  No.  16 

3.7 

Patron  No.    3 

3.6 

Patron  No.  17 

4.8 

Patron  No.    4 

3.9 

Patron  No.  18 

3.6 

Patron  No.    5 

3.8 

Patron  No.  19 

Patron  No.  20 

3.9 

Patron  No.    6 

4. 

3.9 

Patron  No.    7 

3.4 

Patron  No.  21 

4.2 

Patron  No.    8 

3.6 

Patron  No.  22 

35 

Patron  No.    9 

3.6 

Patron  No.  23 

3.5 

Patron  No.  10 

3.6 

Patron  No.  24 

4. 

Patron  No.  11 

4.2 

Patron  No.  25 

4.2 

Patron  No.  12 

4.2 

Patron  No.  26 

3. 

Patron  No.  13 

4. 

Patron  No.  27 

3.6 

Patron  No.  14 

3.6      Patron  No.  28 

Test  of  April  27. 

3.8 

Patron  No.    1 

3.9 

Patron  No.  16 

3.3 

Patron  No.    2 

3.6 

Patron  No.  16 

3.3 

Patron  No.    3 

3.5 

Patron  No.  17 

4.5 

Patron  No.    4 

4. 

Patron  No.  18 

3.5 

Patron  No.    6 

4. 

Patron  No.  19 

4. 

Patron  No.    6 

3.8 

Patron  No.  20 

4.1 

Patron  No.    7 

3.7 

Patron  No.  21 

3.9 

Patron  No.    8 

3.5 

Patron  No.  22 

3.5 

Patron  No.    9 

3.5 

Patron  No.  23 

3.3 

Patron  No.  10 

3.8 

Patron  No.  24 

3.7 

Patron  No.  11 

4.2 

Patron  No.  25 

4.3 

Patron  No.  12 

4. 

Patron  No.  26 

3. 

Patron  No.  13 

3.8 

Patron  No.  27 

3.8 

Patron  No.  14 

3.4 

Patron  No.  28 

3.6 

Patron  No.  17 . . 
Patroa  No.  18 .  . 
PaUonNo.  19., 
Patron  No.  20 . . 
Patron  No.  21 .  . 
Patron  No.  22 . . 
Patron  No.  23 . . 
Patron  No.  24 . . 
Patron  No,  25.. 
Patron  No.  26 . . 
Patron  No.  27.. 
Patron  No.  28.  . 
Patron  No.  29 , . 
Patron  No.  30 , . 
Patron  No,  31 . . 


r«rt  of  June  27. 


Patron  No.  Ifl . . 
Patron  No,  20 . 
Patron  No.  21 , , 
Patron  No  22 , 
PatroD  No,  23 , 
Patron  No.  24 , , 
Patron  No,  25 ,  , 
Patron  No,  28 , , 
Patron  No.  27 , , 
Patron  No,  28 , , 
Patron  No.  29 .  . 
Patron  No.  30 , . 
Patron  No.  31 .  . 
Patron  No.  32 .  . 
Patron  No.  33 ,  . 
Patron  No,  34 . 
Patron  No.  35 . 


Patron  No,  20,  , 
Patron  No,  21 . . 
Patron  No.  22 . , 
Patron  No.  23 ,  . 
Patron  No.  24  , , 
Patron  No.  25 ,  , 
Patron  No.  26 . . 
Patron  No.  27 . . 
Patron  No,  28  , , 
Patron  No,  29 . . 
Patron  No.  30 , . 
Patron  No.  31 . . 
Patron  No.  32 , . 
Patron  No.  33 . . 
Patron  No.  34 ,  , 
Patron  No  35 . . 
Patron  No.  36 ,  . 
Patron  No,  37 ,  , 


rxsTj  Hoowvua.x  StatioHj  Ohsida  CJovBTr,  AxHZARDxa 
Campbu.!.  Cohpakt. 
AprH 
Dntrama  lit  tnt  2iid  tMt  M  tnl  4th  teat  Aroaga 


-Capron 3.3 

-Caprm,  B.A.  3.6 

-Sheperd,  C 4. 

-Roberts,  R.H 3.S 


i.c.: 


Ir.  Mebkt..  station  superintendent  testified: 

attemd.  to  tlie  -weiring  can  and  take  out  a  sample  with  a 
taped  dipper.  I  do  not  make  the  composite  test ;  just  take 
pie  of  it;  I  make  a  test;  do  it  four  times  a  month,  and  then 
^  the  four  tests. 
Ward. — How  do  read  the  miniscaa,  that  curve  that  is  in 
be? 
.  Merry. — I  reed  it ;  if  it  is  a  bad  curve,  I  split  it  and  add  it 

circle;  I  don't  read  the  highest  and  lowest  point.  We  split 
rve  on  the  bottom  and  add  it  to  the  top ;  take  the  two  together 
'  makes  it  about  balance,  jou  know.  One  sags  up  and  other 
lown.  We  take  the  average  of  the  curves.  In  testing  I 
I  take  three  or  four  tablespoonfuls  in  the  dipper.  The  water 
a^'s  all  shook  out  of  the  dipper  before  I  take  a  sample." 

Ground  Daiby  Company  Test,  Woods  Corners  Station 
OH  D.  L.  &  W. 

?BATT  TowNSEND,  Called  as  a  witness,  testified : 
am  the  station  stqwrinteodent.  We  take  in  milk  and  ship 
ake  buttermilk  and  pot  cheesa  The  buttermilk  is  made 
skim  milk.  It  is  pasteurized,  then  soured  and  churned.  I 
BO  a  month  and  my  house  rent  and  milk  and  butter.  The 
9 


9  above  record  is  Inserted  as  &  fair  illustration  of  the  chanj 
)  Tolttme  of  receipts  of  milk  during  the  montlig  of  June  as 
in  many  dairy  sections,  caused  principally  by  change  i 

production  at  theae  particular  aeasons  of  tbe  year.  It  wi 
lerved  that  receipts  of  13,000  pounds  on  June  Ist  had  falle 
no  pounds  on  July  13tb.  Mr.  Townsend  continuee:  "Vi 
12  dairies  coming  to  that  plant  I  take  a  sample  of  tli 
every  day  and  make  a  composite  sample  and  test  it  at  tli 
f  the  week.  I  take  the  sample  out  of  the  weigh  vat  after 
xed,  so  I  usually  have  seven  samples  in  the  composil 
a  I  try  and  take  a  sample  eveiy  day.  Some  days  I  ski] 
I  a  week  I  make  a  sediment  test  and  a  temperature  test  an 
B  generally  two  days  that  I  don't  get  a  sample  for  the  con 

test.     I  probably  take  samples  for  five  days  in  the  con 

test  After  I  have  taken  them,  I  put  them  in  a  jar  au' 
itly  take  them  out  and  test  them.  I  have  a  glass  tube, 
e  that  we  buy  from  the  dairy  company  in  Norwich,  ani 
we  send  them  to  Geneva  and  have  them  marked  with  th 
brand.  I  take  a  sample  in  this  pipette  from  ibo  compoeit 
e,  put  it  into  the  test  botttles,  measure  it  in  and  add  sul 
5  acid,  which  we  buy  at  Norwich.  The  Norwich  people  ge 
n  Little  Falls.  They  are  shock  up  and  put  in  the  tester  an< 
>r  three  minutes  first,  then  two  minutes,  and  then  about  on 
e  again.    During  those  times  when  I  am  running  it  I  adi 

to  bring  the  fat  up  into  the  neck.  It  is  probably  about  14< 
0.    Then  I  take  it  out  and  read  the  fat.     The  neck  of  thi 

is  graduated  from  1  to  10  per  cent  I  test  24  samples  ,a 
in  the  tester  and  use  steam.  I  put  the  tests  in  a  book.  Ii 
oott,  the  tests  for  June  are  as  follows: 

Ko.  of  pBtTOD  let  test      2iid  teat      8id  tert      4th  tea 


Ml 

K>Be  and  taking  an  equal  ftnumnt  from  each  can,  fint  putting 
to  a  copper  cup  holding  alxnTt  a  quart  and  there  it  is  mingled 

from  this  there  ia  takm  a  small  amount,  enough  for  me 
pie,  Bay  176  oul>ic  centimetera.     It  is  not  convoniont  to  talce 

samfJe  from  tlie  weigh  can  because  there  is  a  oover  od  the 
;bing  part  and  it  retards  die  work.     You  would  get  the  euDe 

of  a  sample  fn»n  the  weighing  fat  as  from  the  cans  if  jon 

every  particle  of  milk  from  the  previous  dairy  out  of  the 

If  you  did  not,  you  would  get  a  mingle  from  the  preriooB 

y.    We  have  a  jar  with  each  patron's  name  on  and  each  day 

jar  is  opened  and  the  sample  put  in.  It  is  mingled  and  sealed 
n.  It  is  a  fruit  jar  with  a  bale  top  and  a  rubber  gasket,  • 
i  top  and  the  lever  is  thrown  down  thereby  sealing  tiie  can 
t  each  day  after  the  sample  is  put  in,  to  prevent  evaporation. 
put  ft  prcBervative  in  the  sample  jar  to  prevent  its  getting  sour. 

can  is  set  up  until  the  time  comes  for  testmg.  We  test  four 
8  per  month.  We  are  not  infallable;  There  »  a  ponibility 
nor,  but  it  does  not  oft^i  happen.  Tbe  following  are  seme 
iw  teata  from  oor  iwwnls  you  a^  for.  I  do  not  give  yon  tbe 
entha  end  Beren-tenths ;  juat  the  tenths." 

Patron  1st  tort  2nd  test  3ti1  test  4tb  teet  Avcracff 

5 3.5  3,65  3.7  3.7          

to 8.S  3.06  S.eS  3.8  ZJI 

15 8.8  3,8  3.9  3.66  3.8 

m S.fl  8.5  8.6  3.45  8.6 


8.7  3.5  3.4  3.35  3.5 

3.8  1.2  4.  3.8  4. 

May 

8.«  3.6  3.66  3.45  S.ft 

3.8  4.5  3.9  3.S  i.8- 
4.1  4.  4.  3.76  4. 
3.6  3.69  3.65  8.4  3.6 
3.75  3.75  8.8  3,3  3.7 
S.'SS  8.8  3.9  3.75  3.S 

3.9  3.95  8.8  3.65  3,8 
8.1  3.4  8.5  3.8  3.3 
3.4  3.8  3.45  S.35  3.& 
3.8  4.2  4.2  4.2  4.1 


368 

end  of  the  monib  ibe  che«^  are  iBened.  I  copy  the  report  I 
0  New  York  from  this  hock.  I  get  the  checks  and  give 
o  the  patrons.  The  agricultural  agent  just  made  that  teet 
liow  my  milk  waa  mnoiDg,    The  teat  book  ahows  aa  followa: 


'atron's  N 
No.    1., 


Aprii 


lat  tert    2&d  t«>t 


No.    4 

No.    6 

No.    6 

No.  1« 

No.  26 

Man 
No.    1 

No.    2 


No.    J 

No.    2 

No.    3 

No.    * 

No.    5 

No.    9 

No.  1« 

No.  25 


i£LP  FabuSj  Slawbgn-Deceeb  Compahy  Test  of 
HER  M.  Hastinos'  HebDj  Stamfokd,  Delaware  Countt, 
T  TOEK 

January 

Febnurjr 

Mtfdi 

i^Iyy^'//^\'^'.'/^'.'^'.'.'.'.'.. '.'.'.'.'. 

June 

Bam  soon  above  68. 


Te.t 

Piioepercwt. 

4»t 

12  10} 

4A 

1  M 

4.x 

1  m 

42 

4.2a 

i  421 

1919  Atxraoes 
Jimt  Tat 


4^ 
4.1 

4.7» 

4.03. 

4.8 

4.«. 

4. 

4.15 

4.8S 

4.3ft 

4.4 

4.3» 


267 


EFPiEu>  'Fasms  Teat  at  South  KoBTwaioHT,  Delawakb 
County,  Daiet  Average  of  H.  K.  Robe,  Goadx 

AND  JeSSBTS 

Jmuary  1,  1913,  to  Deoemher  31,  1914 


Pounda 

Price 

Teat 

Value 

18,330 

«2  24 

4.8 

tlOS  34 

2  00 

6.04 

370  49 

19,494 

1  85 

4.94 

382  64 

1  66 

4.9 

469  69 

1  GO 

4,7 

433  20 

22,716 

1  74 

4.87 

14,692 

2  3S 

5.24 

341  48 

16,016 

3  64 

6.01 

2  62 

15,844 

266 

6.14 

421  15 

otal  production 236,844 

otal  prooeeda  of  milk 

verage  teat. 

verage  price 


BOHDEN  COMPANT  TeBTS  AT  DeLHI,  DeLAWABE  CoUNTY 


First     Seoond 


oe 

,  J.  W . . 
A.  G . . 

BOD  .... 

a.'.'.'.'.'. 

ana 

',  r.'l'.  .' 


4.3 


X.  Baumebt  &  CoMPAHY    Tests,  Ajttwebp,  Jeffebson 

CoDNTT,  136  Pateoks 
Mr.  GiBBS,  the  auperintendeat,  testified : 
Ihe  milk  we  receive  is  made  into  I^euchatel,  miniature  cream, 
anto,  Camembert,  Luncli,  Dinar,  Isigny,  Brie,  Limburger; 
aade  out  of  whole  milk  except  the  Isigny,  which  is  made  out 
:iiQ  milk,  and  CrowB  Brand  I^euchatel  made  out  of  part  skim, 
employ  a  well  known  dairyman  to  make  the  testa, —  a  local 
lent  in  whom  we  think  the  dairymen  have  confidence.     We 


Ward. — What  price  did  thU  man  wh(h«  milk  teflled  2.0  get  I 
GiUie. — ^Ile  would  reoeire  for  June  milk  91-30  per  hundred, 
cents  deduction.  That  U  fi%'e  points  below.  The  June  price 
L.45  and  his  test  brought  it  down  to  $1.30.  The  man  whose 
ested  2.6  has  not  got  his  pay  for  it  yet.  We  had  three  pa- 
below  3,  one.  of  2.6,  one  of  2.8,  and  (me  of  2.0.  We  don't 
those  low  testa,  but  p«j  them  according  to  their  price.  He 
.21  on  the  2.6  t«8t  for  June  milk. 

*x  McDekmott  Daiet  CoapoEATiON    Tests  at  Camton, 
St.  Lawbbncb  Goustt 

AuEs  DuNDON, -called  before  the  Committee,  testified: 
e  pay  the  same  price  for  B  aocl  C  milk.    We  make  a  com- 
teat  twice  a  mcwth.    We  have  SSdairiea,    Give  all  tliedoirie* 
me  test. 

Ward. — What  do  you  do  with  the  curve  in  the  test  tube? 

Ihindon. — The  curve? 

Word. — ^We  do  not  understand  that  the  butter  fat  lies  level 
test  tube,  bnt  it  has  got  a  curved  surface. 

I>and(m. — Yes. 

Ward. — What  do  you  do  with  the  curve  ? 

Dundon. — Divide  it. 

Ward. — What  do  you  do  with  it  when  you  are  testiugl 
ise  you  are  testing  milk  and  you  had  tiiat  curve  in  the  test 

what  would  you  do  to  it  to  know  how  much  to  give  the 
mn! 

Dundon, — I  don't  realTy  understand  what  you  mean. 

Ward. — The  cream  doesn't  lie  level  in  the  test  tube,  you 
stand  that  it  has  got  a  enrved  surface^  the  butter  fat  iu  the 
be. 

DundMi. — Come*  up  in  it  J 

Ward.:— Tan.  WUA  do  yoa  allorw  fori  What  do  jtn. 
fat  when  yoa  ars  t 
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1.8 ;  4.4 ;  4.4 ;  3.7 ;  3.8 ;  3.8 ;  3.9 ;  3.9 ;  4.4 ;  3.9 ;  3.8 ;  3.7 ;  3.8 ; 
1.9;  3.8;  3.9;  3.7;  3.9;  3.9;  3.7. 

F.  miUtte*  Tett 

July  28 4.8 

July  19 4,3 

July  10 4.6 

Tb»t  givM  4.S|.    Hewwpaid 4.5 

R.  F.  Stbvenb  Company  Test,  Clihton,  K.  Y. 
f  T.  Mtebs,  station  Buperintendent,  called,  testified : 
teat  the  milk  four  times  a  month,  take  oamples  and  use  a 
<!k  t«st«r.  I  take  a  sample  from  the  weigh  oau.  That  waa 
indiest  and  best  and  most  aatiafaotory  way.  I  don't  know 
ing  about  the  drip.  I  tested  it  that  afternoon.  Dairyman 
,  Brackett  &  Kidney.  I  made  four  testa  of  Brackett  &  Kid- 
milk  in  July.  They  were  aa  follows:  3.7;  3.9;  3.7;  3.8. 
verage  ^vas  3.77  and  that  was  what  they  were  allowed.  They 
everything  over  on&-haJf  a  point.  If  it  is  3.75  they  allow  3.8, 
is  under  3.75,  they  allow  it  3.7.  Dairyman  No.  7  bad  3.95 
ley  allowed  him  4.  They  allow  them  a  full  point  for  one-half 
ike  the  less  than  half.  Our  price  for  June,  1916,  at  Clinton, 
,  for  dairies  acoring  68  was  $1.19  for  all  milk  up  to  3.7.  Ten 
was  added  for  milk  over  that,  so  that  a  man  producing  4.7 
got  the  same  price  as  the  man  producing  3.8  milk,  and  the 
producing  3.3  milk  got  the  aame  price  as  the  man  producing 
ilk.  Prior  to  April,  we  paid  3  conta  a  point  up  and  down, 
1  April  the  prices  were  changed  to  the  present  scale." 

ScBiBA  Oentee  Cbeamebt  Company 
rLOTD  LiHDALL,  manager,  called  before  the  Committee,  tee- 

fied: 
his  company  is  owned  by  the  farmers.  We  separate  it  and 
the  cream  to  New  York,  srane  to  B.  F,  Stevens,  some  to 
i'»  and  some  to  the  High  Ground.  We  make  the  skim  milk 
:aaein.  The  patrons  get  paid  for  whatever  the  milk  tests  in 
■  fat.  Mr.  laabell  does  the  testing.  We  get  about  30,000 
Ifl  a  day  or  a  little  better.  We  separate  all  the  milk,  paateur- 
e  cream  and  ship  it  and  make  the  skim  milk  into  casein.    We 
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Lindall. —  Mr.  Dick  has  got  a  dairy  mostly  red  and  wUte. 

la  were  as  follows : 

Apra,  fit*  half 3.8 

setxndhalf 4.2 

M«y,    finttuOf 4.1 

aeooad  half 4. 

June,    fint  half 3.9 

seMwdhaU 4.2 

July,     fiwtlialf 3.» 

(wMadhaU 4.3 

Lndd's  tnts  were  as  foUows: 

April,   firsthair 4. 

aevoad  teat 3.4 

Hay,    fint  teat 3.8 

seaoBd  test 4.1 

June,    fint  teat 4. 

fleoonr]  test 4 . 

July,     fint  teat 8.7 

secoBd  test 3.8 

WUcox'a  tests  were  as  follows: 

AptU,   finttert 4.4 

Beoond  teat 4.1 

May,    Bratteat 4.4 

Beeowl  teat 4.6 

June,    fintteat.... 4.4 

seoMd  test... 4.4 

July,     fiaattcA 4.8 

eaocrndteat 4.3 

.  Jones  tested : 


April 

May 

J^ '.'.'. '.'.'.. 

«: 

April 

lEy 

J^.'.'.'.'..'.. 
t: 

April 

May 

June 

July 

April 

May 

jljy.v.'';;: 

m: 

Aaril 

May 

auly.".'.'.'.'!! 


latteat    Zad  teM 
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TmM. 
r.  Hobby,  manager,  called  before  the  Ccnnmittee,  teetifled : 
r  tests  are  made  b;  the  chemist.  He  does  not  know  whose 
:  is  testing.  All  he  ever  sees  is  the  number.  We  buy  in  all 
QtB  on  the  butter  fat  besia  We  changed  from  a  flat  rate  to 
r  fat  basis  becaase  the  milk  kept  getting  poorer  ever;  ;ear, 
Q  fat,  becaiue  th^  were  all  breeding  for  milk  and  didn't 
r  attention  to  what  the  cows  tested  and  we  found  we  were 
milk  tliat  waa  below  the  State  standard. 


Pfttron 

Tbsis,  1914 

First 
tert 

Seeond 
tert 

EOnnev 

8.9 

a. 7 

No.  1.... 


No.  1 

Khmey 

Banium 

Van  Duoen.. 


Moakley 

PerahdL 

Stokei 

Ekler_. 

Cunningliftm  . 

Smut 

Hopkiiu       , . 

ClMk 


4.2S 
4.45 
4.3fi 
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Mr.  Hobey. —  Beginnisg  October,  1 W5,  we  Iwaed  our  price  on 
three  per  cent,  milk  with  three  cents  additional  for  each  additional 
point,  and  ten  cento  leas  for  the  barn  score  less  than  68. 


1915  Tests 

Odcher 

First 

Patron  test 

Not  1 3.6 

Jflcrvis 3.6 

Bhsicoe 3.4 

Q«k • 4.1 

Moakley 3.7 

Gimningham 4. 

Hal 3.8 

luvia 3.2 

Blenco 3.7 

Moakley 4. 


Second 

test 

AToniip 

3.4 

3.45 

3.3 

3.45 

4. 

3.7 

4.1 

4.1 

4. 

3.85 

4.3 

4.15 

3.2 

3.5 

3.5 

3.35 

3.2 

3.45 

4. 

4. 

1»16  Twr 

January 

First 

Patron  test 

Notl 3.4 

Jaivis 3.6 

Bl«iooe 3.3 

Moakley 4.1 

^Twnia^nia 4.2 

February 

No.  1 3.3 

Janri* 3.2 

Bleneoe 3.1 

Moakley 3.8 

Cunningham 4.1 

March 

No.  1 3.3 

Jarvis 3.3 

Blenooe 3 . 

Clark 3.9 

Moaldey 4 . 

Cunningkuun 3*.5 

April 

Bleneoe 3.2 

MoaUsy. 3.5 

No.l 3.5 

Jwm 3.4 


Second 

test 

Average 

3.3 

3.55 

3.3 

3.45 

4. 

3.65 

4.1 

4.1 

4. 

4.1 

3.4 

3.3 

3.2 

3i.2 

a. 

3.05 

4.1 

3.95 

3.5 

3.8 

3.7 

3.5 

3.2 

3.15 

3. 

3. 

3.9 

3.9 

3.9 

3.95 

3.2 

3.35 

3.1 

3.15 

2.5 

3.5 

3..  6^ 

3.55 

8.2 

3.3 

f  \ 


t  - 


(■    t 


Hi 
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.C ;  3.5 ;  May,  3.4 ;  3.6 ;  June,  3.6 ;  3.6 ;  July,  3.8 ;  3.9.  Dub- 
Lpril,  3.6;  3.6;  May,  3.5;  3.5;  June,  3.6;  3.6;  July,  3.6 
uly,  3.6;  3.8.  Sargent,  April,  3.6;  3.6;  May,  3.6;  3.5 
3.6;  3.5;  July,  3.5;  3.5.  Cobb,  April,  3.6;  3.5;  May,  3.5 
ime,  3.5;  3.5;  July,  3.6;  3.6.  Doreweet,  April,  3.4;  3.4 
1.3;  3.5;  June,  3.5;  3.5;  July,  3.6;  3.6.  Simonflon,  April, 
8;  May,  3.8;  3.9.  Monaghan,  April,  3.4;  3.3;  May,  3.3 
une,  3.4;  3.4;  July,  3.5;  3.7.  Meaney,  April,  3.6;  3.6 
.4;3.5;  June,  3.6;  3.5;  July,  3.6;  3.8.    Daily  &  Thraipsoii, 

3.5;  3.5;  May,  3.4;  3.5;  June,  3.5;  3.5;  July,  3.6;  3.8. 
ow,  April,  3.7;  3.7;  May,  3.6;  3.6;  June,  3.6;  3.6;  July, 
7.  Wibon,  May,  3.3;  3.4;  June,  3.4;  3.4;  July,  3.6;  3.6. 
ipril,  3.5;  3.5;  May,  3.5;  3.6;  June,  3.5;  3.6;  July,  3.7 
Btmlen,  April,  3.5;  3.6;  May,  3.5;  3.6;  June,  3.6;  3.6 
1.7 ;  3.8.  Jewell,  April,  3.9 ;  3.9 ;  May,  3.9 ;  3.8 ;  June,  3.8 
jly,  3.8 ;  3.9.  E.  M.  Jewell,  April,  4.2 ;  4.2 ;  May,  4.3 ;  4.3 
4.4;  4.5;  July,  4.5;  4.7.  Kilta,  April,  3.6;  3.5;  May,  3.4 
line,  3.4;  3.4 ;  July,  3.5 ;  3.5. 

Ward. —  There  are  four  months,  April  to  July,  with  eight 
srery  one  of  them  either  3.4  or  3.5  composite  teet.    Is  that 

Haight. —  Not  ordinarily,  no. 

Ward. — Well,  now,  here  ia  Sargent's  eight  tests  from  April 

y,  all  3.6  or  3.6. 

Hai^t —  Depends,  of  coura^  on  the  condition  of  the  dairy, 

they  are  coming  in  and  all,  I  suppose.     Some  oows  keep 

aing  and  it  makes  a  difference. 

Bldm'b  Factobt,  Phoenii  Mills,  Otseoo  Couktt,  N.  Y. 

[r.  Naninoa,  superintendent,  called  before  the  Committee, 
testified : 

run  the  Max  Blum's  milk  factory  at  Phoenix  Mills  and  make 
its.  I  make  the  teeta  twice  a  month.  I  have  a  record  of  my 
IS  follows : 


16 8.4 

Ward. —  Now^,  there  ia  No.  15,  the  first  half  of  June  was 
a«  lut  half  of  June  vas  4.41. 

Ifaninga. —  He  got  new  cows  in  by  that  time.    If  I 
;  told  me  so. 


Ward. —  That  accounted  for  liia  increase  in  nine  points  1 
Kaninga. —  Yee, 


:n  Milk  Compart  Test  at  Chbbbt  Valley,  July,  1916 


Br.oAW,  MoRATtA,  Eloiw  Creameht  Cojcpant  Test  am© 

Pkicxs 
N.  Sloan,  called,  testified : 

ive  in  Moravia  and  nin  the  creamery.  Wo  make  vp  the 
IT  the  piitrone  into  dieeee  all  enrnmer  ind  butter  in  the 
We  make  the  oheeie  for  a  cent  and  a  half  a  pound  and 
ter  for  three  cents  a  pound.  We  sell  our  prodoot  to  D.  B. 
:  &  Companj',  wholesale  grocers,  on  the  basis  of  the  avenge 
ork  market.  I  find  out  what  the  average  is  from  tbe  map- 
©rs,  '  The  Jonmol  of  Cominerce,'  '  Commercial  Bulletin,' 
oer  &  Barry's  Prices.  They  put  out  a  price  current,  Stew- 
^ompany  take  their  price  from  the  papers.  They  pay  ni 
ith  under  average  '  Fanc^  QvotatioBs,'  u  reported  in  the 
The  last  qootarion  was  17%,  so  we  got  17  8/8.  In  Jnly, 
ronfl  £Ot  Z5  cents  a  pound  for  butter  fat.  That  would  be 
)er  hundred,  about,  for  milk.  We  test  the  milk  and  buy 
batter  fat  tests.  We  make  two  tests  a  month  from  a  oon- 
iampl&     Our  teato  were  as  follows : 

1 3,66  CWiin 3.8 

3.6  Pratt 4. 

lU 3.7  Rawe 3.4 

3.6  Turner 4.S 

3.9  Brb 4S 

3.6  Jennett 4. 

4.  Hobart 4. 

iU,B 3.8  rhumie 3.7 

3.8  Bimis 3.6 

3.8  Harris 3.4 

3.2  Dugan 3.6 

3.  WrStor 4.8 

3.7  Mym 3.7 

4.8  Brackway 4.2 

LLrSovix   Company's  Tests,  FEEweBoao,  Chautauqua 

County,  N.  Y.,  Bi-Monthly,  1915 
1  No.  I:    3.36;  3.4;  3.7;  i.l;  3.8;  4.3;  — ;  — ;  — ;  3.6^  3.B;  3.3; 
:  2.83. 

patron,  Vay  to  Septembei  twice  m  montli:  8.S;  S.l;  3.2;  3.2; 
6. 

I  No.  t:  4.0;  4.0;  4.35;  4,S;  4.2S;  4.65;  4.5;  4.66  4.26i4.4i 
;  — ;  — ;  — ;  — ;  — ;  — ;  — ;  3.6;  8.45;  3.66;  3.65;  3.9.  (The 
beiuK  the  teat  from  September  1-16,  1916.) 

1  No.  11,  beginning  September  1,  1916,  made  bi-monthly  for  the  yaar; 
);  0.2;  6.16;  6.4;  6.36;  4.6;  4.2;  4.6;  4.0;  4.0;  4.4;  3.9.     (Tba 


vision  BuperiDt^bdent.     Eberac^  was  the  onl;  patron  that 

pplied  t<x" 

vill  appear  from  the  foregoing  testimony,  that  buying  milk 

butter  fat  basis  readily  lends  itself  to  unfair  digcrimuaatioD 
>n  dairymeo,  and  easily  becomes  ao  instminent  of  possible 

in  the  station  Ul-eqnipped  to  malce  aocurate  and  TeliaUe 
if  operated  by  an  unscropulous  manager.  The  operation  of 
I  stations  should  be  supervised  by  a  Deptrtaient  of  the  State 
lly  and  continuously. 

■re  is  hardly  any  weagfaing  apparatus  in  the  State  so  import- 
'  the  dairymen  as  the  scales  in  milk  stations,  yet  it  would 
r  that  the  6«a!«r  of  Weights  and  Meesuree  in  very  few 
es  pays  any  attention  whatsoever,  so  far  as  is  disclosed  to 
Committee  by  the  operstors  of  the  statione,  to  the  station 
ing  apparatus.  Only  in  a  very  small  number  of  counties  has 
■eared  that  the  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures  has  at  any 
visited  a  milk  station.  Wh«re  a  collecting  station  asserts  its 
ion  to  buy  milk  on  buttor  fat  te«t,  such  contract  should  be 
y  adhered  to.  Fraud  and  misi^reeentBtion  in  the  use  of 
tests  or  in  making  of  samplee  should  be  punished.  Aocurate 
[s  of  the  testa  t^onld  be  kept  at  i!he  station  at  all  times  and 
mtries  as  to  the  tests  should  be  made  a  penal  offense.  \VTi6re 
ft  is  really  carried  on  with  proper  equipment,  accurate  records 
ind  honest  methods  followed,  it  probably  affords  an  advan- 
is  measure  of  value. 

Three  Cents  Per  Poimt 
B  the  custom  wheo-e  butter  fat  tests  are  used  to  add  or  deduct 
cents  per  point  of  butter  fat  from  the  base  price.  The  three 
per  point  is  based  upon  the  proposition  that  butter  fat  is 
thirty  cents  per  pound,  na  an  average  price  throughout  the 
The  evidence  would  tend  to  show  that  this  was  not  a  just 
ire  of  the  value  of  the  butter  fat  in  tlie  year  1916.  Until 
a  time  as  it  may  be  found  desirable  to  permit  the  etandard- 
of  milk  sold,  as  is  alrendy  done  in  certain  countries  of 
pe,  the  problem  of  adjusting  the  desirable  qualities  of  market 
on  a  butter  fat  basis  is  a  difficult  one. 
10 
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Beemed  a  difficult  and  intricate  on.e,  but  on  a  full  examination 
of  the  facts  involved,  it  appears  that  during  this  period  of  years 
and  up  until  the  month  of  October,  1916,  the  price  to  be  paid  to  the 
producer  was  largely  determined  and  controlled  by  the  price  which 
the  consumer  was  in  the  habit  of  paying  without  objection  in  the 
large  cities.    In  other  words,  the  consumer  had  become  accustomed 
to  pay  a  certain,  price  for  a  bottle  or  quart  of  milk  in  the  same  way 
that  he  had  become  accustomed  to  the  payment  of  street  carfares 
or  other  items  of  customary  daily  expense.    Society  in  those  com- 
munitiee  was  and  is  instinctively  organized  to  oppose  any  increase 
in  these  customary  prices.    An  attempt  to  increase  the  customary 
price  was  followed  by  organized  resistance,  disturbance,  opposition 
and  contest.    The  public  authorities  resisted  the  attempt.    Vigor- 
ous attaclcs,  both  through  the  public  press  and  in  the  governing 
bodies,  were  customarily  made  against  distributors  or  others  who 
attempted  in  any  way  to  charge  a  bigher  price  for  the  product. 
It  is  claimed  that  a  certain  company  in  the  city  of  Buffalo  became 
insolvent  through  such  attacks.     Unpleasant  situations  resulted 
which  in  the  end  led  the  buyers  of  market  milk  to  move  along  the 
line  of  least  resistance.    The  dairyman  during  the  period  of  years 
referred  to  was  disorganized,  without  the  support  of  the  great 
public  press  or  any  governing  body  such  as  came  to  the  rescue  of 
the  consumer.    He  was  accustomed  to  a  small  wage  return,  accus- 
tomed to  lack  of  organization,  accustomed  to  accept  the  station 
price  as  put  out  and  proceed  to  produce  in  the  ordinary  and  usual 
way.    He  made  during  those  years  no  resistance  to  the  situation 
imposed  upon  him  by  the  social  organization  of  the  city  consumer 
which  the  distributor  had  come  to  fear  to  face.     The  result  was 
that  in  determining  what  price  should  be  paid  to  the  dairyman,  no 
heed  at  all  was  paid  to  the  actual  factors  of  the  cost  of  production. 
Consumption  was  increasing,   the  fields  of  market  milk  were 
extended,  and  practically  fully  developed,  but  it  was  assumed  to 
be,  and  actually  was,  much  easier  for  the  distributor  to  take  his 
increased  cost,  if  any,  out  of  the  dairyman  than  to  charge  them 
where  they  legitimately  should  be  charged,  to  the  consumer.     So 
that  out  of  the  prices  paid  to  the  dairyman  during  the  latter  period, 
there  was  deducted  not  only  the  increased  costs  of  the  producer, 
but  also  the  increased  costs  of  the  distributor. 
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Mr.  Ward. — And  an  attempt  to  change  thoee  unit  prices  met 
with  bitter  opposition  regardless  of  the  facte  involved. 

Mr.  Van  Cisa —  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Ward. — ^And  the  result  was  that  the  distributor  assumed 
that  the  sale  price  must  remain  fairly  constant. 

Mr.  Van  Cise. —  Yes. 

Mr.  Ward. —  So  that  in  determining  how  much  the  producer 
should  get  that  sale  price  was  taken  as  constant^  the  cost  of  capital, 
labor  and  distribution  was  deducted  from  it,  and  what  was  left 
wetDt  to  the  dairyman  ? 

Mr.  Van  Cisa —  Something  like  that 

Mr.  Ward. —  That  may  be  a  rather  crude  way  of  stating  it,  but 
that  is  what  it  approximately  resulted  in,  and  the  result  was  that 
violent  meajs^ures  were  finally  resorted  to  by  the  dairymen,  such 
as  pouring  it  on  the  ground. 

Mr.  Van  Cise. —  Yes. 

Mr.  Ward. — And  those  violations  brought  about  a  temporary 
readjustment. 

Mr.  Van  Cise. —  Yee  —  by  that,  I  mean,  of  course,  the  question 
is  not  settled  yet  by  any  manner  of  means.  The  problem  is  to 
avoid  such  forcible  methods  in  the  future  and  to  give  these  questions 
economic  consideration." 

Conditions  Intolerable  to  the  Dairymen 

During  tlie  year  1916,  these  conditions  became  no  longer  toler- 
able to  the  dairymen  of  the  Stata  The  demand  for  milk  during 
the  years  1915  and  1916  and  for  milk  production  of  all  kinds  ex- 
ceeded the  supply.  Makers  of  condensed  and  other  milk  products 
having  contracts  to  fulfill  were  seeking  in  every  corner  of  the  State 
to  increase  their  supply.  The  market  milk  men  had  contracts 
with  the  dairymen,  collecting  stations  and  facilities  to  transport 
their  milk.  The  distributors  were  securing  the  milk  for  leas  than 
the  cost  of  production,  but  the  only  party  suffering  through  loss  of 
profit  was  the  dairyman.  He  received  no  appreciable  benefit  from 
the  increased  demand,  no  fair  return  for  the  increased  oorts  of 


uction.  A  study  of  llie  eitnation  rereals  at  onoe  the  law  <d 
Ij  and  demand  Iiad  ceased  to  operate  and  did  not  in  fact  Con- 
or to  any  considerable  d^ree  affect  the  market  price.  Of 
ie,  butter  and  cheeee  increased  in  price  and  in  some  small 
9e  the  increased  prices  of  cheese  took  up  some  of  the  milk 
h  might  otherwise  have  gone  into  the  market  milk  and  oon- 
ad  product  But  manufacturers  of  butter  and  cheeee  in  the 
»  had  been  completely  subordinated  to  the  production  of 
:et  milk  and  the  prices  already  fixed  to  be  paid  for  market 
controlled  to  a  oonsiderable  d^^'ee  butter  and  dieeee  milk 
e.  The  following  table  shows  how  comparatively  unimportant 
utter  and  cheese  manufacture  had  become  in  the  State  of  New 
:.  This  table  applies  to  the  ten  years  from  1800  to  1009.  It 
obably  safe  to  astnune  that  a  much  greater  comparative  change 
laken  place  during  the  years  from  1909  to  1916. 

Pottnda  of  Bwtter  Made  on  Farms  and  in  Facloriea 

CtiADge  in 
1899  1900  10  jear* 

York 115,408,222       69,358,918     Decrease  40% 

onsin 106,552,649     131,085,193      Increase  23% 

lesota 82,363,315     123,551,515      Increase  50% 

itter  production  in  New  York  decreased  40%  in  10  years. 

Cheeae  Made  on  Farms  and  in  Factories 
iftee  1909 

York 180,010,584     105,534,947     Decrease  19% 

onsin 79,384,298     148,906.910      Increase  88% 

loeee production  in  New  York  decreased  19%  in  10  years. 
iring  the  same  10  years,  the  amount  of  milk  sold  in  New  York 
I  to  be  consumed  as  milk  increased.  Making  allowance  for 
moonte  used  in  making  butter  and  cheese  the  amount  of  milk 
to  be  consumed  as  milk  considerably  more  than  doubled  in  tie 
lars  1899-1909. 

Daibyhek's  Lsagub 
it  closely  following  upon  the  investigations  of  this  Committee 
ittending  the  publicity  given  to  the  condition  of  dairy  farmers 
i^Kmt  ibe  State,  a  force  whioh  had  been  practically  dormant 
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Dunng  all  the  years  from  1910  to  1916^  iv;h6ia  these  foroes^  ware 
operating  in  the  State  to  the  detriment  of  &e  daiiTman  and  ^ 
dlaiiy  indnfltij,  the  State  had  taken  no  single  step  to  remedy  the 
ecmditkMi^  but  public  inteiest  a;w>Qke  upoA  publielty  being  gi^ea 
to  the  aetual  oonditions  oonfrsntisg  the  daiiymen,  as.  revealed  hj 
the  evideoce  tal&eii  by  this  Oommittee.  This  pablieit^  iNPoa^k  to 
the  daiiyman  support  botib.  from  the  cMaumer  and  distributor.  It 
baxMigbt  into  the  situation  a  disposition  to  remedy  conditioitt 
which  all  who  were  acquainted  with  the  f  aets  admitted  to  be  unjuflt 
The  dairymen  of  this  and  neighboring  states  had  for  nine  yean 
past  been  endeavoring  to  form  an  effective  organitatioa  by  vhicb 
tiiey  might  through  a  common,  ageufey  coopei^te  with  one  aether 
in  selling  their  product  as  market  milk  at  a  fiiir  price.  Their 
attempts  to  bring  about  an  effective  organization  had  not  met  with 
success!  and  the  organization  itself  in  the  early  summer  of  1916 
was  without  means  to  further  its  purposes  or  secure  an  effective 
organization  that  would  cover  the  market  milk  territory.  The 
further  history  and  accompanying  events  will  perhaps  be  better 
explained  by  the  extracta  from  the  evidence  and  records  of  the 
Committee. 

Albert  Manning,  being  called  as  a  witness,  testified : 

"  I  live  at  Otisville  in  Orange  county,  IsT.  T.  A  brief  history 
of  the  origin  and  purposes  of  the  Dairymen's  League  as  fax  as  I 
know  it,  is  as  follows : 

It  was  first  started  in  the  Orange  County  Pomona  Grange  by  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  I©  otMif  er  wili.  the  Hew  York  Milk 
Exchange,  which,  at  that  time  was  the  principal  organisatioD  in 
New  York  City  which  establidied  the  jwrices  whidi  the  faraww 
received  for  their  milk.  It  was  brought  to  our  attK:ition  that  ttej 
might  recognize  the  farmers  in  arriving  at  what  would  be  a  fsif 
and  satisfactory  price.  The  committee  conf enred  witfc  tbem  and 
they  reported  to  their  organization  and  replied  later  that  we  were 
not  as  a  Grange  an  organization  of  daiTymen  and  had  no  authority 
to  sell  the  milk  or  say  what  the  members  would  be  satisfied  with  for 
their  milk^  and  taking  Ihat  suggestion  we  commenced  forming  aa 
organiaatioa  of  dairyxnen  alone^    It  was  some  ten  years  agtK    W6 
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not  fMm  A  poiwuMiDi  oigaBjUatioB  until  1407.  Hub  warn 
r  to  thftt.  We  iomied  tkis  tenpoowy  oi;guuzati«iL  ami  coia- 
ced  Msuxtnig  naeniNnhipt  £rsm  fanutrs  who  were  dairynca 
a,  «ad  in  1907  we  had  woured  &n  oi;gaiuz«tiou  ref^eeeaUiig 
it  &0,O0O  CVW8  and  tlken  fonned  oar  pwrmawmt  oi^anizatiou 
www  utcoiporMMd  uukr  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
purpose  of  the  o^anization  was  to  secure  as  jnembers  thote 
were  ^^ing  milk  to  New  York  City  market*.  We  have  in 
organization  dairyitten  in  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvunia,  VeT- 
t,  Connecticut,  MasBachuaetts,  &a  we\l  ae  New  V«rk  State, 
treasurer  is  Loois  M.  Hardia,  Sueeaz,  N'Ow  Jeraej.  He  u 
rmef  and  ut  aa  other  buainesB.  I  aim  the  general  Mcretaxy  and 
at  Oti^vilk.  .The  principal  ollice  of  the  corporation  is  at  No. 
pring  street,  Ne»wton,  New  Jersey. 

is  «  cto^ -aorporatien.  The  autixwized  oa^ntal  stock  is  $100,- 
Dairymeo  are  mbeorilmig  for  that  all  the  tijooA  We  are 
iLg  Btook  ail  the  time.  I  cannot  ofihand  tell  you  how  many 
es  of  the  gtook  have  been  sold.  The  subscription  of  stock  is 
d  upon,  tjis  number  of  cows  in  their  dairies.  The;  get  coke- 
li  of  «  share  for  mary  oow  tiiey  subscribe  for  tik  25  cents  a  oow. 
t  is,  ten  oowB  would  be  one  share.  Eight  ■oows  would  be  eigbt- 
bs  shares.  This  share  would  be  of  the  par  value  of  $2.50. 
t  is  the  selling  value  of  the  stock.  I  have  a  sample  of  the  stock 
I  'Bod  eon  let  yoa  see  it  That  is  the  only  capital  stock  it  has. 
his  tiBEW,  I  think  that  lees  than  one-half  of  it  has  been  sold, 
»wbere  in  t^  tieighboa^ood  of  40,000  shares.  The  proceeds 
Itese  solee  has  been  lued  to  defray  the  espensee  of  organizii^ 
local  briBidies  of  the  League.  Looal  bnmcbee  aiie  established 
imed  to  be  estaUnaked  "odiere  there  are  milk  receiving  stations. 
BubacriptioDS  fer  etm^  are  aot  high,  as  you  see.  It  was  de- 
ed simply  to  «ev<er  tSie  eost  of  the  miBBioDaiy  work  that  was 
Mary  te  explain  the  purposes  of  flie  arganieation  to  the  farmers 
11^  tba  diffemt  seotjaas  of  fiteee  stEAas.  T3aa  wvA  was  don* 
lifferre&t  umil  wfann  we  w«re  able  to  fleon*  and  hire  for  that 
jose. 

he  officers  and  ^reetors  of  the  oi^iiizatieu  as  fliey  wsre 
a  nme  lo  nme  foii^ed  m  tiat  -wmk:  and  we  iiad  at  drffenat 
»paPtieeoBtnde,'nQiou'wewe9«Bl3e  t»  secure,  liiat  went  in  the 
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field  and  trayelled  around  undeir  our  direction  as  we  found  appli- 
cations to  organize  branches.  One  was  Mr.  Kilbum.  of  Lowville^ 
Lewis  County ;  Mr.  Potter  in  Oneida  County,  and  several  otheiu 
These  men  have  been  employed  since  1910.  The  first  meeting  of 
the  corporation  was  held  at  i^ewton,  N.  J.,  on  the  23d  day  of  July, 
1910.  The  following  incorporators  were  present  or  represented: 
Warren  D.  Haggerty,  in  person,  one  hundred  shares;  Levy  EL 
Morris,  in  person,  one  hundred  shares ;  Arthur  E.  Rutherford,  by 
proxy  by  Albert  Manning,  one  hundred  shares ;  Charles  H.  Tuttle, 
by  proxy  by  Albert  Manning,  one  hundi  ^d  shares;  Milton  A.  Lane^ 
by  proxy  by  Albert  Manning,  one  hundred  shares.  At  that  meet- 
ing the  chairman  reported  that  the  certificate  of  incorporation  of 
the  company  had  been  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  Sussex 
County,  the  4t3i  day  of  October,  1907.  Before  that,  we  had  a 
temporary  organization.  These  incorporators  to  incorporate  had 
to  go  through  certain  forms  and  subscribe  for  these  number  of 
shares  to  comply  with  the  law  and  then  we  sold  that  to  individual 
members  and  had  it  transferred  later  so  lihat  ea<di  of  the  incorpo- 
rators had  only  his  shares  for  the  number  of  cows  he  had  in  his 
dairy,  although  he  subscribed  and  agreed  to  take  $250  worth.  As 
their  shares  were  sold,  they  were  transferred  to  different  members 
of  the  organization.  They  had  to  pledge  that  number  of  shares 
to  the  treasurer.  I  don't  just  recall  now.  We  keep  stock  books  and 
I  think  about  13,000  certiiSoates  have  been  issued  from  time  to 
time  running  in  amount  from  25  cents  up.  The  largest,  I  think, 
is  one  for  three  hundred  cows.  We  have  to  make  a  yearly  report 
in  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  At  the  last  annual  report  we  had 
approximately  190,000  cows.  That  would  be  about  $47,500.  That 
was  in  January,  1916.  That  was  all  received  in  cash  by  our 
treasurer  and  has  been  disbursed.  There  is  a  very  little  balance 
in  the  treasury.  At  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  when  a  report 
was  made  there  was  on  hand  $3,168.85.  That  was  the  balance 
on  hand  December  1,  1915.  The  treasurer  received  a  salary  of 
$100  a  year  and  the  secretary  $900  and  the  president  and  directars 
nothing.  We  pay  the  solicitors  about  $16  a  week  and  their  ex- 
penses. I  have  a  copy  of  the  treasurer's  report,  the  original  one 
that  he  gave  me.  Both  the  treasurer  and  myself  keep  a  detailed 
record  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements.    The  treasurer  has  a  full 


unt  The  f  imda  are  kept  by  the  treaBurer  in  8u<di  depoaitoriea 
le  board  of  directors  order,  some  in  the  Middletown  Kational 
k  and  acme  in  the  Suseex  County  Bank,  in  the  treaaurer'B  namft 
.913,  191i  and  191D,  we  disbursed  $28,646.5^.  In  the  first 
Tears  neither  the  secretary  nor  treasurer  received  an;  salary, 
a  later  $600  and  now  $1,000  cover  the  salary  item, 
he  by-laws  provided  that  should  t^e  funds  of  t3ie  treasurer  he 
fficieut  to  meet  their  obligations,  they  may  levy  an  assessment 
1  the  meonbmrs  not  to  exceed  25  cents  per  cow  for  the  number 
)W8  in  their  dairy  in  any  one  year,  but  it  is  not  so  on  the  stock. 
do  not  assess  the  stock,  but  the  by-laws  provide  that  we  can 
3S  them  for  the  number  of  cows  they  have  in  the  dairy,  whether 
oow  or  ten  cows.  A  short  time  ago  aa  we  needed  money  to  re- 
this  work,  we  levied  an  assessment  of  25  cents  per  cow.  If  it 
all  collected  that  would  bring  about  $45,000  additional.  It 
deemed  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  association  this  year 
rovide  itseJf  with  tbeae  hmds  in  order  to  meet  whate^'er  obliga- 
}  we  mi^t  have,  present  or  future,  that  may  be  thought  necea- 
by  the  board  of  directors.  There  was  a  deficit  in  the  receipts 
a  period  of  years.  The  disbursements  were  greater  than  tha 
ipts.  But  there  was  no  deficit  that  required  this  assessment. 
'as  done  to  extend  the  organization  mid  do  such  necessary  work 
le  board  of  directors  felt  advisable  at  this  time  to  promote  the 
dairy  interests  of  the  State.  Our  report  shows  as  follows; 
Ember  1,  1912,  balance  on  hand  $4,517.38;  receipts  during 
3,  1914  and  1915,  were  $27,298.05;  but  of  those  receipts  in 
5  there  was  only  $69.90.  We  have  got  the  receipts  from  the 
'  beginning  so  we  can  tell  where  every  dollar  came  from  and 
y  dollar  went  to.  All  checks  had  to  be  signed  by  both  the 
lident  and  the  treasurer.  The  treasurer  is  under  bond  and 
checks  have  to  be  signed  by  two  officers.  The  oi^nizer  goes 
a  district  and  selects  a  town  where  there  is  a  receiving  station, 
re  milk  is  being  delivered,  and  interviews  the  milk  producers 
liat  section  and  secures  their  signaturta  to  the  agreement  agree- 
to  pay  26  cents  a  oow  for  the  number  of  oows  in  their  dairy,  for 
eh  they  will  receive  stock.  This  list,  together  with  the  sub- 
ption,  is  forwarded  to  the  secretary  and  stock  is  issued,  the 
ird  made  and  the  money  forwurded  to  t&e  treasurer. 
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The  League  has  no  other  source  of  income  besides  these  stock 
subscriptions  (September,  1&16).  There  is  no  dividend  guar- 
antee on  the  stock  and  we  do  not  aim  to  lead  our  stockholders  to 
believe  that  there  will  be  any  dividends.  The  object  of  subscribing 
is  simply  to  furnish  funds  for  them  to  organize,  pay  the  expenses 
of  continuing  the  organization  with  the  idea  of  getting  a  better 
price  for  the  milk,  promoting  beneficial  legislation  or  defeating 
hostile  legislation  —  any  thing  they  think  will  advance  lie  dairy 
interests  of  the  State.  This  is  the  first  assessment  we  have  ever 
attempted  to  levy.  The  subscriptions  of  stock  met  our  necessary 
expenditures  up  until  this  time.  Fred  Mason,  Frank  Mosell,  S.  M. 
Potter,  William  M.  Cox,  G.  M.  Babcock,  Clifford  E.  Huff,  were  all 
engaged  in  the  worif  of  organizing  or  collecting  for  the  stock.  The 
directors  are  paid  their  expenses  and  no  per  diem.  Directors 
meetings  are  held  at  the  call  of  the  Pnesident  Some  branches  cost 
much  more  to  organize  than  others.  This  book  which  I  have  here 
shows  all  the  expenditures.  You  will  find  them  all  itemized-  In 
1913,  we  disbursed  $14,474.09  for  these  organizers'  expenses  and 
the  travelling  expenses  of  directors  to  the  men  who  are  mentioned 
there.  Each  of  these  men  was  employed  in  organizing  bFauchc? 
of  the  league.  We  have  had  small  expen.ditures  which  stow  there 
for  advertising  annual  meetings  and  such  thingp.  This  book  is 
open  to  the  examination  of  all  directars.  We  keep  the  name  of 
every  man  of  whom  wo  receive  a  cent  from.  There  are  twenty-four 
directors.  Generally,  nearly  every  one  of  them  are  present.  The 
meetings  are  held  at  snch  places  as  the  president  designates.  The 
most  convenient  place  has  been  at  Albany.  191S  was  our  big  year. 
When  the  organizers  could  not  get  enough  stockholders  to  pay  Aeir 
expenses,  we  stopped  them ;  we  didn^t  have  flhe  money  to  pay  if 
the  subscriptions  were  not  large  enough  to  keep  them  going.  Always 
since  our  organization,  we  have  attempted  to  follow  legislation 
affecting  the  dairy  interests  very  closely  and  we  have  been  able  to 
secure  what  we  consider  beneficial  legislation  from  the  Legislature 
of  New  York  Stata  We  were  interested  in  fJie  bill  reducing  the 
total  required  solids  in  milk  from  12  to  11^/^%.  That  was  for- 
tunate for  the  milk  producers.  We  have  not  yet  had  that  reduced 
enough.  The  New  York  milk  dealers  were  pleased  to  have  it,  but 
they  didn't  help  us  any  in  getting  it  through.     Lately  there  has 
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been  a  great  reviral  of  intefrest  in  onr  work.  No  oonBiderable  fond 
of  money  has  been  paid  or  withdrawn  by  any  ofiScers  except  for  tke 
payment  of  organizers  and  traveller's  expea:isa 

Mr.  Ward. —  This  book  practically  shows  the  payment  of  all 
these  collections  out  for  organization  and  traveling  expenses,  except 
for  these  salaries  mentioned  and  postage. 

Mr.  Manning. —  That  is  correct.  Except  for  usual  incidental 
expenses,  envelopes,  printing  and  advertising  that  would  neces- 
sarily follow  in  such  an  association.  They  are  all  there.  There 
has  been  no  other  disposition  made  of  the  moneys  collected  whaitr 
soever.  As  the  book  shows,  these  payments  were  made  weekly  or 
8smi-m(Oiii3ily.'' 

Revwal  of  1916. 

Mr.  Manning,  (continuing). — "  During  1915,  we  had  no  active 
organization  that  year.  The  organizers  were  not  able  to  get  enough 
new  names  to  pay  their  expenses  and  as  soon  as  they  had  covered 
the  territory  to  that  extent,  we  stopped  the  work,  but  tiiis  summer 
there  seems  to  be  a  demand  from  our  members  for  new  organiza- 
tions, a  call  for  men  to  organize  new  branches.  When  that  came  a 
meeting  was  held  and  the  proposition  of  finances  was  taken  up  at 
a  directors'  meeting.  Most  of  the  organizers  are  practical  farmers 
and  stockholders  in  the  association.  I  don't  know  whether  they 
are  all  of  them  or  not  It  was  aimed  to  have  men  that  were  farmers 
to  act  as  our  organizers,  so  far  as  we  were  able  to  secure  them. 
We  aimed  to  get  Ifhe  farmers  to  do  that  work  for  us.  It  wasn't 
easy  to  get  organizers  for  the  amounts  that  we  could  pay  them.  In 
1915,  because  of  lack  of  funds,  we  had  no  regular  organizers  out, 
but  they  are  now  out  (September,  1916).  We  held  a  meeting 
when  these  demands  came  in  this  summer  and  discussed  ways  and 
means  and  we  looked  about  for  ways  of  getting  capital  enough 
to  carry  on  the  work.  There  was  great  interest  and  a  demand  for 
active  work  and  we  thought  that  our  organizers  had  exhausted 
the  field  to  a  limited  extent,  the  canvassing  field  of  securing  new 
members,  and  that  was  the  general  impression  and  our  purpose 
was  to  go  to  the  old  dairymen.  We  were  not  anticipating  so  many 
new  ones  coming  in,  such  an  interest  and  a  demand  for  active  work. 
Then  we  thought  that  rn,  order  to  secJure  the  necessary  funds,  it 
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would  require  an  fisaeeBment  on  the  old  membeiB  and  that  aafless- 
ment  of  25  cents  per  cow  waa  levied.  Then  when  th^  b^an  to 
meet  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  those  assessments)  we  found  that 
there  were  many  other  dairymen  interested  and  wanted  to  join. 
I  don't  think  that  this  Oommittee  has  done  us  any  hann.  We 
found  that  in  addition  to  this  assessment  there  were  many  new 
members  ready  and  eager  to  join  and  help.  Of  course,  the  dairy- 
men, have  learned  a  great  many  things  in  the  past  few  years.  Our 
agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations  and  farm  bureaus 
have  been  teaching  the  farmer  what  it  coets  to  produce  milk  and  to 
separate  the  cost  of  milk  from  the  other  farm  operations.  In  years 
past,  they  did  not  know  that  Practically  few  of  them  knew  what 
it  cost  to  produce  milk,  but  this  knowledge  and  the  publicity  you 
have  given  them  in  this  work  has  opened  their  eyes  and  is,  to  mj 
mind,  largely  responsible  for  this  renewed  interest  in  the  dairy 
field  and  of  their  desire  and  conviction  that  they  should  receive 
more  for  their  milk,  must  receive  more  or  they  will  have  to  go  out 
of  business. 

We  notified  every  stockholder  by  a  personal  letter  that  we  had 
made  this  assessment  They  paid  readily  and  new  money  began 
to  pour  in.  The  executive  committee,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Thompson 
and  Mr.  Sherman  were  instructed  by  the  board  of  directors  to  use 
their  judgment  in  extending  the  organization.  There  are  more 
calls  now  for  organizing  work  than,  we  can  get  men  to  go  into  the 
field  and  do.  We  have  many  volimteers  today,  hundreds  of  them 
serving  without  pay  at  all,  but  even,  then  we  cannot  get  enough  meo 
to  do  the  wofk.  We  need  25  n.ext  week  and  we  haven't  got  the  men 
to  place.  Up  to  July,  our  collections  were  very  small.  Since  then, 
we  have  been  active  and  these  new  members  have  come  in  and 
assessments  have  come  in  and  the  collections  are  very  large  and 
prosperous.  From  the  Ist  of  August  on,  real  interest  seemed  to  be 
awakened.  Jacob  S.  Brill  is  the  president  of  the  League  at  the 
present  time.  Our  assessment  of  25  cents  a  cow  is  designed  to  j\v^ 
about  pay  the  cost  of  getting  the  members.  It  is  possible  that  we 
could  have  done  better  work  if  we  had  had  a  larger  fee. 

We  do  not  desire  or  advocate  a  strike  or  the  destroying  of  any 
product  We  might  better  manufacture  our  milk  and  not  destroy 
it    We  have  collected  data  as  to  what  it  costs  to  produce  milk  and 
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have  made  it  public  and  70a  have  helped  us.  But  we  feel  W6 
should  be  paid  for  milk  a  sum  that  will  cover  the  cost  of  production 
with  a  reasonable^  fair  profit.  That  is  as  far  as  we  have  ever  goiia 
and  that  is  all  we  ask  the  dealer  to  pay  us.  The  dairymen  feel  it 
is  their  goods  and  thej  ought  to  have  the  right  to  say  what  it  is 
worth.  In  the  past  we  have  been  told  what  they  would  pay.  Now 
we  have  simply  in  advance  told  them  what  we  want.  Whether  tbflj 
will  pay  it  to  us  or  not,  I  don't  know.  So  far,  the  Dairymen's 
League  is  merely  an  effort  towards  collective  bargaining.  The  Com- 
mittee has  examin.ed  these  books  so  that  if  any  question  comes  up 
you  can  say  that  there  is  no  suspicious  diversion  of  any  money. 
There  is  nothing  to  conceal  along  that  line. 

Mr.  Ward. —  I  assume  that  when  you  levied  this  asseesment  on 
the  old  members  you  did  not  expect  this  influx  of  new  money  nor 
expect  to  realize  the  sum  of  money  that  all  of  these  cov^  paid. 

^Ir.  Manning. —  It  far  exceeded  our  expectations,  this  spontane- 
ous interest  that  has  been  shown  since  August,  1916. 

Conditiona  of  the  Dairymen 

Mr.  Manning,  (continuing). — "  There  are  a  number  of  condi- 
tions that  have  changed  in  the  last  two  years.  The  board  of  health 
restrictions  have  increased  the  cost  of  producing  milk  to  the  dairy- 
men and  they  have  also  increased  the  cost  of  distributing  the  milk 
by  the  distributor.  These  increases  and  these  rules  are  not  of  our 
making  or  seeking.  The  expenses  we  have  been  required  to  meet 
to  put  our  equipment  and  bams  in  some  instances  to  comply  with 
these  requirements  have  been  greater  than  the  buildings  cost  when 
they  were  originally  built.  The  expenses  in  the  distributing  end 
of  it,  that  is  not  our  problem.  All  we  are  looking  out  for  is  the 
price  that  wiU  cover  our  cost  of  production.  We  have  met  these 
increased  expenses  in  the  past  largely  through  better  and  more 
scientific  feeding,  better  grade  of  cattle,  and  the  breeding  of  large- 
producing  cattle,  but  the  changing  in  the  basis  of  purchasing  milk 
from  quantity  and  putting  it  upon  a  butter  fat  has  checked  our  poe- 
sibilities  along  that  line  and  that  has  only  served  to  make  the  agita- 
tion more  pronounced.  The  milk  is  not  sold  to  the  consumer  uiKni 
the  same  basis  as  the  producer  is  required  to  sell  it    If  the  con- 
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stuner  were  sold  the  milk  at  a  price  oharged  in  pToportion  to  its 
batter  fat  content,  the  same  as  the  producer  is  required  to  seD  it^ 
I  question  if  there  irould  be  such  a  rerj  large  demand  for  high 
butter  fat  milk.  It  is  only  fair  to  the  consumer  tiiat  if  the  milk 
is  put  upon  a  butter  fat  basis,  it  Aould  be  sold  to  them  upon  the 
same  basis^  not  pajing  the  farmer  for  a  high  butter  fat  milk  and 
selling  it  to  tiie  oonfirumer  with  no  guarantee  of  its  contents,  except 
to  comply  with  the  State  standard.  We  have  found  in  our  canvass- 
ing for  the  supply  of  milk  liat  in  the  census  of  the  cows  in  certain 
localities  there  are  many  less  cows  in  1916  than  there  were  when 
we  were  making  our  former  canvass  in  1914, 

Decrease  in  Number  of  Cows 

One  branch  I  have  in  mind  that  I  know  of  personally  just 
around  one  receiving  station  there  are  400  cows  less  in  that  neigh- 
borhood than  there  were  in  1914.  You  will  find  that  situation 
quite  common  and  it  presents  a  serious  problem  to  those  who  appro* 
ciate  the  vastness  of  the  dairy  interests  of  the  State  and  its  rela- 
tion to  the  maintaining  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil  of  our  State,  and 
unless  some  relief  comes  to  the  dairymen  there  will  be  many  more 
of  them  that  will  have  to  go  out  of  the  daiiy  business.  These  400 
cows  tiiat  I  spoke  of  are  absolutdy  not  on  the  farms.  The  farmers 
have  gone  out  of  the  milk  producing  business  entirely  or  have 
reduced  their  dairies  to  a  very  small  number.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  in  order  to  assure  an  adequate  supply  of  wholesome  milk 
to  the  cities  and  to  maintain  the  fertiUly  of  .Uie  soil  of  (he  State 
that  the  dairymen  should  get  more  money.  Through  our  survey  of 
the  dairy  sections  and  the  census  we  get  from  our  organizers  and 
the  formation  of  the  new  branches,  it  is  rfiiown  that  the  trend  is  to 
reduce  the  herds  or  abandon  milk  production  entirely. 

The  endeavor  of  the  producer  to  get  more  money  is  a  very  im- 
portant thing  for  the  prosperily  of  the  whole  Stata  It  is  our  desire 
and  intention  iJhrough  the  Dairymen's  League  to  do  some  effective 
work  to  accomplish  that  in  itself.'' 

It  is  proper  for  Uie  Committee  to  say  in  conection  with  this 
matter  that  an  examination  of  the  books  of  account  of  the  Dairv- 
men's  League  by  Hie  Committee  and  a  checking  up  of  the  receipts 
and  expenditures  Aowed  an  absohiteJy  correct  account  of  all  lie 
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funds  of  the  Lea^e.  All  the  moneys  received  had  been  diebursed 
ia  mall  weekly  paymen.ts  to  xurganizars  for  modest  salary  axnl 
teaveUng  expeeoses.  The  hisrtory  of  the  Dairymen's  League  f  oUow- 
big  Mr.  Mannii^s  testimony  before  the  Committee  is  boBt  shown 
by  lihe  following  docmnents : 


THE 

DAIRYMEN'S  LEAGUE 

Lutlb  Faixs^  Nsw  Yobk 

Albdit  MahkinOj  Secreimry 

OtiffviHe^  N.  Y. 


Direetort 

Jacob  S.  Brill,  Preeident,  Pougbquag, 

X.  Y. 
F.  H.  Thompson^  Vioe-Preaident,  Hbl- 

land  Patent,  N.  Y. 
hama  M.  Harfthi,  Treasurer,  Susses, 

N.  J. 
ha  Sluu^,  LowviUe,  N.  Y. 
Frank  Sherman,  Copake,  N.  Y. 
D.  H.  Sliter,  MargaretviHe,  "N".  Y. 
toriy  W.  Culver,  Amenia,  N.  Y. 
Omt  Balef,  Breirstcr,  N.  Y. 
Dr.  C.  D.  Huxtable,  Richfield  Springs. 
Grant  Farrington,  Pulaaki,  N.  Y. 
Albert  £.  Helmer,  Erans  Hills,  K.  Y. 
H.  J.  Kershaw,  Sherbon&e^  X.  Y. 
R.  D.  Cooper,  liMe  Falls,  K.  Y. 
Chariea  M.  Goe,  Bouckville,  N.  Y. 


Directort 

Clifford  E.  Hough,  Washington,  Ct. 
B.  F.  Livingstoni,  Chemung,  N.  Y. 
Alfred  E.  Sheard,  MilanviUe,  Pa. 
John  S.  Petteys,  Greenwich,  N.  Y. 
John  L.  Hartnett,  Trurton,  N.  Y. 
D.  H.  GlenMnte,  Lifoerly,  N.  Y.,  B.  L 
Harry  Bull,  Campbell  HaJl,  N  Y. 
Chailee  C.  Gordon,  Lowville,  K  Y. 
J.  D.  Beardfiilee,  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 
Clarence  F.  Hunt,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 

Emeoutive  Committee 

R.  D.  Cooper,  Chairman 
F.   H.   Thompson, 
Frank  Sherman, 
President,  ex-officio 
Secretary 


September  9,  1916. 
To  the  Members  of  ihe  Dairymerf's  League: 

The  Directors  of  the  Dairymen's  Ifeague,  an  organization  of  whic^  you  are 
t  member,  ^lieTe  that  now  ie  the  trme  for  the  League  to  take  definite,  united 
aotbn  to  vecure  a  fair  pir^  im  the  milk  of  ite  members  and  haxe,  therefore, 
ivUtorised  the  Executiye  Coimnittee  to  sdl  the  milk  of  all  members  of  the 


The  ExeeutiTe  Committee  faae  arranged  to  sell  your  milk  through  the 
agency  c/f  the  Few  Ytyrk  State  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets,  and  has 
agreed  upoKi  a  mininntm,  unifonn  prix?e  approved  by  the  Board  of  Directors, 
for  a  period  of  six  months,  from  Oetoftier  1,  1916,  to  March  31,  1^17. 

As  you  Tiave  consigned'  to  the  Dairymen's  League,  your  authorized  «nd 
exehisive  agent,  for  sale,  all  of  the  milk  produced  upon  the  farms  eontroBed 
by  you,  you  ure  bereby  cautioned  not  to  make  any  other  contracts  for  Ijhe 
eontrol  of  your  m9k  after  October  1,  1916. 

The  Wlovfhig  is  tt  sdiedule  cff  minimum  pnc<e»  which  the  League  asks  fo<r 
iti  Brilk.    Grade  B  milk  testing  3  per  cent  butter>fat : 
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First  Difli.    Second  Dirt. 

October $2  15  $2  05 

November 2  26  2  16 

December 2  25  2  15 

January 2 .  15  2  05 

February 2  10  2  00 

March 2  05  1  95 

Three  cents  per  hundred  pounds  of  milk  added  for  each  one-tenth  point 
increase  in  butter-fat.  The  prices  asked  for  the  other  grades  take  the  same 
relative  price. 

In  the  event  that  the  Executive  Committee,  through  the  Depoztment  of 
Foods  and  Markets,  is  unable  to  dispose  of  your  milk  at  this  price,  you  wlU 
be  advised  of  the  situation  and  kept  posted  as  to  the  progreee  being  made. 
No  milk  ia  to  be  delivered  until  due  notice  is  received  from  the  EzeeutiTS 
Committee. 

Sign  No  Contracts 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Directors  on  June  1,  1910,  a  resolution  vnm  paaaed 
levying  an  assessment  of  twenty-five  cents  per  cow  upon  the  stockholders,  for 
the  number  of  cows  subscribed.  The  assessment  is  made  necefisary  to  provids 
the  League  with  funds  to  carry  out  its  work. 

From  now  until  the  first  of  October,  your  Directors  urge  upon  yoa  the 
necessity  of  holding  meetings  and  doii^  everything  you  can  to  inereaBS  ths 
membership  and  strengthen  the  organization  in  your  neighborhood.  By 
doing  you  will  strengthen  the  position  of  your  officers  and  help  them  to 
serve  you. 

Make  all  remittances  to  Albert  Manning,  Otisville,  New  York. 

Very  truly  yours, 

R.  D.  OOOFBR, 
Ohairman  Executive  Committee^ 

Purposes  of  tiie  Daibyhen's  Lbaoue 

The  purposes  of  this  company  shall  be  to  oppose  and  prevent  monopoty  in 
the  production  or  sale  of  milk,  and  to  encourage  competition  therein,  and  to 
protect  its  stockholders  and  the  consumers  of  <milk  against  monopoly  or  any 
unlawful  combination  of  any  kind  or  nature  whereby  the  producers  or  ood- 
sumers  of  milk  are  injuriously  affected,  to  promote  legislation  and  board  of 
health  ordinance  beneficially  affecting  the  interests  of  the  stockholders  who 
are  producers  of  milk  for  the  Metropolitan  district,  and  other  markets,  to 
act  as  their  agents  in  marketing  their  products  and  to  carry  on  all  audi  busi- 
ness as  its  articles  of  incorporation  authorize. 

Should  the  directors  be  unable  at  any  time  to  negotiate,  equitable  conditiona 
of  sale  of  milk  from  the  local  branches  of  the  League  at  a  price  proportionate 
with  the  cost  of  production  of  pure,  unadulterated  milk  produced  under  con- 
ditions to  properly  safeguard  the  public  health,  each  aniember  ahaJl  be  so 
notified  and  in  such  emergency  it  shall  be  optional  with  each  local  branch  of 
the  League  whether  its  members  manufacture  their  milk  at  home  or  at  a 
place  provided  and  operated  by  the  local  hrancK 

Should  the  conditions  of  any  local  branch  be  such  that  the  milk  camiot  he 
sold  profitably  by  the  bosfrd  of  managers  they  may  authoruee  the  sale  of  audi 
milk,  making  due  allowanoe  for  such  local  conditions. 
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Any  peraon  or  firm  produemg  milk  m«y  become  a  stodcholder  of  this  oom- 
paxiy,  and  it  i»  intended  that  none  but  milk  producere  shall  become  such  0toek- 
holdcra. 

Any  milk  produeer  denring  to  become  a  stockholder  shall  pay  twenty-flTS 
(26)  cents  per  oow  for  which  stock  will  be  ieefued  to  him  at  the  rate  of  two 
doUttrs  and  fifty  cents  ($2J!M>)  per  share,  that  is  one  share  for  ten  cows  and 
for  each  additional  cow  one-teivth  share.  No  stockholder  of  this  eon^wny 
riiall  sell  or  transfer  his  stock  to  any  person,  firm  or  corporation  withoat 
giTing  the  Secretary  of  this  company  thirty  days  notice  in  writing  of  his 
intention  to  do  so,  and  this  company  hereby  reserves  the  right  to  purohsss 
ibe  stock  of  soy  stockholder  so  desiring  to  sell  and  dispose  of  his  stodc  at 
the  par  yaliae  thereof. 

Local  branches  of  the  Dairymen's  Lesgue  may  be  organized  at  any  point 
wliere  there  is  a  oondensary,  creamery  or  shipping  statioD  and  may  meet  at 
will  for  the  purpoee  of  assistlqg  the  directors  and  facilitating  the  business 
of  the  oorporation»  and  may  levy  such  local  dues  for  local  purposes  as  the 
branch  may  decide. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  local  branch  to  report  the  pro- 
ceedings of  these  meetings,  furnish  a  list  of  members,  and  such  other  infor- 
mation as  may  be  required  by  the  Secretary  of  the  League. 

AH  subscriptions  for  stock  shall  be  promptly  forwarded  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  League,  together  with  full  ncune  and  address,  number  of  cows  subscribed 
for  and  present  buyer.    Checks  to  be  made  payable  to  the  Treasurer  of  the 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders,  after  the  first  year  1910,  shall  be 
held  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  December  in  in  eaeh  yesor,  at  ten  o'clock  a.  m. 
93  Spring  St.,  Newiton,  N.  J.,  wlben  they  shall  elect  by  a  plurality  vote,  by 
ballot^  the  board  of  direetoni,  twenty-two  in  number,  to  serve  for  one  year 
and  until  their  suocessors  are  elected  or  chosen  and  qualified,  each  stockh<rfder 
being  entitled  to  one  vote,  in  person  or  by  proxy,  for  each  share  of  stock 
standing  registered  in  his  or  her  name  on  the  twentieth  day  preceding  the 
election,  exclusive  of  the  day  of  such  election,  and  a  fractionsJ  vote  for 
fractional  shares  of  stock. 

The  Secretary  shall  give  notice  of  the  annual  or  any  special  meeting  of  the 
stockholders  by  publkhing  a  notice  in  a  weekly  newspaper  published  in  each 
county  where  a  local  branch  of  the  Dairymen's  League  is  or  may  hereafter 
be  established  and  in  case  there  be  no  weekly  newspaper  published  in  such 
county,  then  to  publish  the  same  in  a  newspaper  circulating  in  such  county; 
or  notice  may  be  given  in  such  other  way  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  here- 
after direct. 

A  representative  either  in  person  or  by  proxy  of  ten  per  cent  of  the  stock 
issued  and  outstanding  shall  be  requisite  to  constitute  a  quorum. 

The  Board  of  Directors  shall  annually  choose  a  President^  Vice-President, 
Seoretary  and  Treasurer. 

The  Treasurer  shall  give  bonds  to  the  amount  nanMd  by  the  Board. 

Should  the  funds  in  treasury  of  the  company  be  insufficient  to  meet  their 
obligationi,  the  Board  d  Directors  may  charge  to  each  member  of  the  company 
a  fee  not  to  exceed  25  cents  per  cow  m  any  one  year. 

This  Agbxemsnt,  made  this day  of 1016,  by  and  be- 
tween Thc  DAiBriCEn'B  Lk\gub,  Inoobpobated,  party  of  the  first  part,  and 
party  of  the  second  part. 
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Wrnissetr:    That  in  considwutton  ol  the  «iiin  ol  Oins  Soekab  ^>jM)  paid 
bj*  part^r  of  tke  first  part  to  party  of  the  aecood  part,  the  raorifil 
hereby  acknowledged,  and  of  the  covenants  and  agreements  herein 
the  aaid  parties  have  agreed  and  do  hereby  agree  as  fioQowa: 

1.  That  the  party  ef  the  seoond  part  hereby  agree?  to  commg^  for  a 
of  years,  and  hereby  does  oensigfa  to  party  of  the  fiffat  pact  lor  eale  aH  tte 
pradnMed  upon  the  farma  eotitrelled  by  patty  el  the  eesoai  P«^  axeept.  aweh 
n»i]k  as  ia  required  for  bosie,  farm  or  k>oal  eovMinspiioii,  ler  and  dvrin^  tks 
term  bifgianing  October  l«t»  1>916,  to  Maiafa  »tet,  1917,  anA  ^enafter  iaa  sk 
iiion4>h  periods,  mnlese  df>  days'  noiioe  is  given  in  -writing  by  either  part^  beioBS 
the  csptratioD  of  any  ooatimct  period,  and  tlie  party  el  the  seeoad  paa4  ftottv 
agrees  to  deliver  the  said  milk  pure  and  unadulterated  ut  eenditiea  fav  aais 
suitable  in  the  New  York  or  adjaosnt  raaskats,  ts  tlM  ahlppiag  statioB,  coa- 
denaery,  or  eueb  otber  maaaf  aetvtring  plants  as  is  desig»a>tLtl  by  pai^  ci  tin 
first  part^  or  if  party  of  the  first  part  shoub)  be  nnabie  to  disposo  of  the  said 
milk  daring  any  portioo-  of  said  period,  said  par^  of  tbe  ssesmb  paort  skall  bs 
so  notified  and  in  such  an  emergency  it  shall  be  optional  with  party  ol  tke 
seoond  part  whether  they  BMnu:factiu'e  tiieir  milk  at  heme  or  at  a  plase  pro- 
vided and  operated  by  the  loeal  branch. 

2.  The  party  of  the  first  part  agreeo  to  sdi  and  dispose  of  the  aaid  nnlk  to 
the  best  advantage  sand  to  remit  tbe  proeeeda  thereof  to  tlia  IMkt^  of  tiie 
second  part  lese  tbe  commission  hereinafter  mentioned. 

3.  It  18  FuBTUBa  Acsebd  that  tbe  party  of  the  first  part  ahali  reesiva  a  esai- 
mission  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  one  cent  for  each  one  hundred  pssoidi 
of  milk  eoild  during  tbe  time  ef  thie  eootraet  and  tbe  aaid  one  eeat  for  sach 
one  baadred  pounds  akall  bo  dedueted  Iran  the  prooseds  ol  sale. 

4.  It  is  Mdtually  CoRrsKAimo  aisd  Amkbd  that  i»  oaso  either  pasiy  fafli 
to  perform-  tbe  covenants  berei»  agreed  to  be  pesfonaed  by  auch  party,  the 
party  so  failing  shall  and  wiU  pay  to  tbe  otiier  tbe  sum  of  Flvie  Dolasa 

(15.00)  per  cow  for cow9  lor  wMeh  party  of  the  seeond  part  has  talMi 

stock,  which  sum  is  hereby  fixed  and  agreed  upon  as  the  liquidated  damage  fisr 
such  failure,  and  that  the  same  shall  in  no  event  be  eonsidered  a  penal^. 

In  Witness  Whebbof  tbe  parties  to  these  presents  have  faereanto  set 
hands  and  seale^  tbe  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

THE      DAIKYMEITS  LEACFUE,  INCORPORATED. 

Signed,  sealed  aad  delivered  in  tbe 
presence  of 

[i^i 

(Signature  of  President  of  State  Leagoa.) 


Witness  of  President. 
Witness  for  stockholder. 


It  M 

(Signature  of  stockholder.) 

Addiesa 

Name  of  brawdi 

Present  purchaser  of  milk 


Address 
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Number 

OOWB 


Amount   '   No.  Bberes 
paid      I   Bubfloribed 
fof 


Pxtiscnt 
buyw 


A  history  of  the  oonlmt  during  Ssplember  and  Oelober,  1916^  is 
illnstnited  in  Itie  following  buHetinp  iwued  from  time  to  time  by 
the  I>airynien's  League  and  in  evidence  before  the  Conunittee, 
which  «re  printed  in  part; 

Po8l  Thui  Bulletin  Where  All  Your  Members  Can  Read  It 

Official  Bttluti'iiv 
of 
Thx  DAmTiOEN's  League 
Wednawlay  Sept.  20,  1016  No.  1 

The  following  notion  to  DaiiyoMn  appeared  upon  the  Bulletin  Board  at  the 
Bord«a  Fla«ist  "  9or  ]nreMnt  aad  vntil  further  notice  we  will  publish  wmMfy 
pii<o>»  iphleh  we  mn  offer  for  Milk  for  the  following  month.    October. 
Ist  DtBtrict  $1.90  f6r  100  pounds,  2nd  Diet.  $1.80  for  100  lbs." 
What  does  this  new  dodge  mfoiif    Borden's  are  trying  to  break  our  raaks. 
OiMe  you  Mfiept  their  prices,  tkQr  have  you  for  aix  months.    Don*t  fall  for  il. 
We  ineiet  that  everyone  stand  firm  and  absolutely  refuM  to  «i^  any  eon- 
tracta.    If  the  Borden's  or  any  other  Company  want  your  milk,  New  York  State 
Department  of  Foods  and  Markets  wfll  sell  it  to  them  at  the  League  Price. 

The  Sheffield  Farms  schedule  is  a  conundrum.  Take  iu>  ohancea.  Sign  none 
of  their  eontracte. 

Why  have  not  all  the  large  companies  put  out  their  prices  at  the  same  time 
as  ihsual.    There  is  coneternation  in  the  ranks  of  the  dealers. 

Many  co-operative  plants  have  sold  their  milk  at  the  following  prices: 

October    $2.23  December  $2.33  February  $2.18 

November  2.33  January      2.23  March         2.13 
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Many  flsnall  dealers  aore- accepting  the  League  Price.  The  Borden  Ooodeaaei 
Milk  Company  aay  they  will  not  deal  with  any  organized  body  of  fannei% 
or  the  Department  of  Foods  and  Maffkets,  but  will  deal  with  the  farmer 
individually.  Why?    Think  it  over. 

Mr.  Reader,  if  you  are  not  a  member  of  the  Daiiymen'e  League  —  Jain  cl 

<moe. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  DAIRYMEN'S  LEAGUE. 

R.  D.  CoctfBB,  Ghoirmam, 
F.  H.  Thompson, 

Frank  Shxbman. 


Po9t  ThU  Bulletin  Where  All  Tour  Memhen  Can  Read  It 

Official  Bttlletin 
of 
The  Daibticen's  Lbaoue 
Thursday  Sept.  21,  lftl6  No. « 

Large  dealers  are  contracting  for  milk  at  $2.40  per  hundred  in  territory  oaV 
side  to  flhip  into  New  York  City.  They  can  pay  our  pricea.  Stazkd  firm  Vii 
make  them  come  acroea. 

Some  large  dealers  tell  the  individual  farmer  th^  will  pay  the  League  price. 
Stand  and  make  them  buy  from  the  Dairymen's  Iieague.  Make  them  coffit 
dean.  Don't  be  frightened  at  their  threats,  nor  deceiyed  by  their  Tsgw 
promiseB.  Don^t  sign.  Don't  deliver  your  milk  October  first  or  after  without 
notice  from  the  League. 

You  ihave  the  milk.  Tbey  can't  do  business  without  it.  Their  pltuitt  asi 
cane  are  no  good  without  your  milk. 

EvBBY  Man  Shouu)  Stand  Fob  the  Pbiob 
The  Borden  and  Sheffield  Farms  contraots  are  oats  in  a  bag,  Don^  buy  thea. 

League  Pbice 

First      Second 
Zone       Zone 

October $2.15  $2.06  For  3  per  oeoi  mik 

November 2.26  2.15  For  3  per  cent  milk 

December 2.25  2.16  For  3  per  oent  ndft 

JaniuiTy 2. 15  2.06  For  3  per  oent  nnlk 

February 2. 10  2.00  For  3  per  oent  milk 

March 2.05  1.96  For  3  per  cent  milk 

The  price  la  right.    Take  nothing  less. 

EXEOUTIVB  COMMITTEE  DAIRYMEN'S  LEAOUX. 
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Po9t  This  Bulletin  Where  All  Tour  Memben  Cam  Read  It 

OmOIAL  BULLBTDf 

of 

Ths  Daibtmkn'b  Leaqub 

hidAj  Sept  22  1016  No.  9 

You  cajft't  oatoh  seren  o'clock  after  the  wbiatle  blows.  The  whistlo  will  bloiw 
)etober  let.    Be  Prepared. 

We  are  going  to  fight  it  out  on  our  prloee  if  iit  takes  all  winter. 

A  vUtoh  in  time  eavee  nine.    Look  for  the  weak  places  in  your  Branch. 

Orange  County  reports  but  a  few  scattering  farmers  outside  the  League. 

Some  dealers  in  Orange  County  have  told  those  outside  the  League  that  thej 
vill  not  take  their  milk  unless  they  join  the  League. 

Orange  Coun^  haa  doubled  the  number  of  League  cows  since  thia  oampaigii 
itarted. 

Fifteen  Borden  plants  in  Orange  County.  All  patrons  standing  solid  as  a 
rock. 

Ulster  Coun^t^  is  well  organized. 

Unless  the  dealers  meet  our  prices  October  Ist,  the  actual  fighting  is  oil 
Set  your  machine  guns  on  the  firing  line  for  business  October  first. 

Orange  County  is  planning  a  League  parade. 

St.  Lawrence  County  is  standing  by  the  League. 

The  milk  dealers  are  trying  to  tie  up  all  the  cans.    You  tie  up  all  the  milk. 

Levy  Dairy  Company  is  trying  to  buy  milk  from  the  cooperative  plants. 

180  distributors  in  New  York  City  are  in  position  to  deliver  milk  st  one 
Mat  a  quart  lese  than  is  charged  by  the  big  dealers  and  are  prepared  to  pay 
the  farmers  one  cent  increase  for  which  the  League  is  fighting. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  DAIRYMEN'S  LEAGUE. 


Post  This  Bulletin  Where  All  Your  Memhere  Can  Read  It 

OfTioiAL  Bulletin 

of 

The  Daibtmen's  League 

Saturday  Sept.  23,  1916  No.  4 

One  of  the  Borden  "  Doctors  "  who  has  been  at  Earlville,  Chenango  County, 
^  stated  thai  he  thought  the  Bordend  would  be  forced  to  give  in. 

Secretaries  of  the  Branches  will  receive  a  list  of  cheese  factories  and 
creameries  in  New  York  State,  available  for  use  if  producers  are  required  to 
hold  back  their  milk  October  Ist.     Be  Prepared. 

Hallock,  Vice-President  of  Bordens,  says  they  are  receiving  more  than  ths 
normal  number  of  promises.    Promises  won't  fill  their  milk  cans. 

The  number  of  cans  available  upon  quick  notice  is  now  being  oacertained. 

Orange  County  has  ordered  1,000  cans  for  its  members. 

The  requests  for   new  Branches  to  be  formed  far  exceeds  the  supply  of 

crgtnizers. 
Get  every  milk  producer  into  the  League. 
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AH  things  ^am»  io  th«Hi  wko  wait.    Idiosi  maxely  wbea  -we  JaKMr  ve  are  i 
the  right. 
Sign  no  contracta. 
Don't  deliver  your  milk  after  October  Ist. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  DAIRYMEN'S  LEAGUE. 


Post  This  Bulletm  Where  All  Tour  MemJ>erB  Ocm  Metd  It 

of 

The  Daxbyken's  League 

Monday  Sept.  25,  1916  Xa  i 

D«gg«4  'd«*eriBiiiaiti«n  ie  4]fa»  prinoipal  faotor  in  wfawiag  «  f^glit 

Preparedness  ie  the  word. 

S«e  if  Tvu  auk  mt  «r  tray  a  ereaon  sefaratac  f>ook  «]p  a  ^apfty  of  buiter 
tube,  crocks  and  chuma 

Thia  is  most  important.    Every  local  Branch  get  tai^. 

Hare  your  membera  get  Bulletin  No>.  09,  "  Faimi  Buttar  Making,"  AMnm 
College  of  Agriculiufre,  Itfaaoa,  New  Yoik.  Indvee  ttan  to  knep  all  cb1v« 
and  pigs  to  feed  up  the  skim  milk. 

Make  your  winter  supply  of  batter. 

Do  not  forse  yonr  oowv  by  lUgh  i eeding 

Each  Bntnch  appoint  a  ootamittea  of  tbs  nM)9t  influential  mtm  to  :ba  at  eadi 
sbipping  plant  to  prevail  upeo  those  w)ho  ane  osi  W]ftUu>UiBg  their  nalk,  to 
ataad  firm  fcKT  the  tpidoa 

Stick  and  you  4aiiU  lose. 

Report  to  Executive  Conrmittee,  Little  FaJUa,  N.  Y. 

EXECUTIVE  OOMMITTBE  DAIRYMEN'S  LEAGUE, 


Post  This  Bulletin  Where  All  Y/mt  Members  Catt  Read  It 

Official  BuzxErm 

0f 

The  DAimairar's  Lbaoub 

Tuesday  Sept.  26,  1916  No.  9 

Wicks  Investigation  Ofmmkittee  hss  esaaoined  books  of  tho  JhdrymKa'* 
League.   Sooiss  were  shown  in  full  send  mi  length. 

ChazmuKO  Wdoko.— ''  I  thiak  this  elenrs  the  »fciiieoi>h«K." 

Judge  Ward.—"  We  find  do  o«BpdolDiiie>  diven&on  of  monef  oolloeted." 

Cattonaugw  Comty  tes  been  added  to  tfae  liot  of  Leag«e  ooontieo. 

Indications  ave  that  hOO;OM  sows  will  be  added  to  tiae  ibeogue'o  ainagth. 

Get  «  lino  ■on  oheaoe  fackirMS  and  croaawrieo  to  take  eare  nrf  yoar  aolk 
October  lat. 

i>o  ii-nmo, 

D.  H.  Burrell  &  Co.,  Little  Fallo  N.  Y.;  Creamery  Package  C^m^pany,  47  W«ft 
34th  street,  New  York  City;  Wisner  Dairy  Qajpfty  OoaipM^,  ftlT  Owenai* 
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street.  New  York  Citj-;  D«  H.  tiMnriag  ConpaDy,  Syvwnue,  K.  Y.,  wU  «U  Idadi 
of  dairy  mippltes. 

Tbe  Department  of  Agriculture  reporfc  their  supply  (d  Bull«tin0  of  GhocM 
Faotories  and  Cremavles  «xhM»ted. 

Fift$fi  ntm  BnMikm-ci  SlairyvMn'*  Lesgu*  reforted. 

Situation  improving  every  day. 

EXSbCiTXivi:  coMMnrsE  sairymsik's  x«eague. 


Post  This  Bulletin  Where  AU  Tour  Members  Can  Read  It 

OwnciAJL  BxTUxniv 

of 

Tbb  I^nncsN'B  LEAsm: 

Wednesday  Sept.  27,  lfll6  ^^.  7 

October  first  is  next  Sunday. 

Get  ready  to  ekim  your  milk  or  make  it  into  cheese. 

Little  F)B.lla  Dairy  Company,  co-operative  plant,  will  receive  1,000  cana  of 
milk  next  ^nday  morning. 

Wanted  at  once,  organizers  for  Bordan  territory  in  Otecga  County. 

Cortland  County  reports  Bordeo  plants  will  not  have  a  cup  of  milk  Octojber 
let. 

la  everybody  happy? 

If  not,  work  for  the  League  and  you  will  be. 

Everybody  on  the  jump.    Get  busy. 

The  Dairymen's  League  contract  is  right.    Mak»  the  dealers  saga  it. 

Stiften  up  the  bafikbone  of  a  few  ahlrkers. 

The  Trustees  of  Otsego  County  Farm  Bureau  have  told  their  Manager  he 
has  no  business  in  the  milk  fight. 

Borden  contributes  to  the  Farm  Bureau  in  Otsego  County. 

EXECUTTVE  OOMMnTEE  DAIRYMEN'S  LEAGUE, 


Post  This  Bulletin  Where  AU  Tour  Members  Can  Read  It 

OFFICIAL  BULLETIK 

of 

'   Thv  Daibtmsn'b  Leaguk 

Thursday  Sept.  2S,  191(f  N^o.  9 

Chicago  farmers  win. 
Dealers  meet  their  demands. 

CBover  Farms  say  it  is  not  their  intention  to  buy  any  milk  through  an  agent 
but  will  deal  direct  with  the  farmer. 
It  is  the  League,  more  than  our  price,  that  worries  thfim. 
Organization  will  bring  the  price. 
The  producer's  salvation  is  the  I^eague. 
Pemisylvania  reports  fine  progress. 
Onondaga  County  is  solid. 
Tbe  Large  Companies  are  now  working  all  kinds  of  schemes  to  get  milk. 
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Ghmgo  won  April  1,  1916,  and  has  won  October  1,  191ik 

It  ifl  up  to  you  what  New  York  will  do. 

Sign  No  OoNnucrB. 

DeliTer  no  milk  Oct  li»t  or  after,  until  notified  by  Lea^oe. 

EXECUTIVE  OOMMirrBB  DAIRYMEN^  LEAGUB. 


Po9t  This  Bulletin  Where  All  Tour  Members  Cvm  Read  It 

Official  Bulletin 

of 

The  Daibymen'b  League 

Friday  Sept  29,  1916  Ne.  • 

FouB  Dealebs,  representing  Eight  Plaitts,  bave  eigned  the  League  eea- 
tn/et, 
Namea  could  not  be  Becured  on  the  phone  last  nigbt. 
Borden  pays  the  Chicago  farmers'  price  for  six  months. 
Thirty-four  countiea  in  New  York  State  are  mild. 

October  1st  will  be  a  dry  Sunday  in  most  of  the  larger  dealers'  pUmt«. 
Make  It  Dbteb  Yet. 

The  farmers  suffered  a  drought  in  August, 
fiomeone  dee  will  experience  one  in  October. 

The  Borden's  won't  have  much  to  do,  no  milk  and  drivers  on  a  strike. 
Beware  of  October  let. 
No  contract,  No  milk. 
Picket  every  plant  Sunday  morning. 
Report  to  43-W,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  DAIRYMEN»S  LEAGl». 


Post  This  Bulletin  Where  All  Your  Members  Ca/n  Read  It 

Official  Bulletu? 
of 
The  Daibymen's  League 
Saturday  Sept.  30,  1916  No  1« 

Local  Branches.    Do  not  make  contracts.    Dealers  must  apply  for  oontracU 
to  Executive  Committee. 

Dealers  are  accumulating  surplus  milk  at  extravagant  prices  rather  lAiaii 
allow  the  farmer  to  put  a  price  on  his  own  property. 

This  surplus  will  last  but  a  short  time. 

Stand  firm  for  the  price. 

Deliver  no  milk  until  notified  by  the  Executive  Committee  that  the  dealer 
has  signed  Dairymen^s  League  Contract. 

Jefferson  County  Dairymen's  Association  will  stand  by  the  League  and  iti 
price.  Have  wired  Ullman  &  Hauk  that  they  will  deliver  no  milk  to  their 
six  plants  in  Jefferson  County  after  September  30th  unless  they  sigi  tU 
Dairymen's  League  Contract. 

Otsego  County  is  organizing  rapidly.    Everyone  who  can,  help. 

The  Bulletin  wishes  to  retract  its  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  Di* 
rectors  of  the  Farm  Bureau  of  Otsego  Coimty  had  told  their  Manager  "  he  Wd 
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no  bu&ineflB  in  the  milk  figbt."  Mr.  B«r]ow,  Farm  Bureau  Manager,  aaaurea 
ufl  it  is  untrue  and  thai  tha  Fajrm  Bureau  la  in  mymptAAkj  with  the  Len^^ 
moTememi. 

Standard  Dairj  Oompany  offered  their  pairona  in  Cayuga  County  tha  League 
priea. 

Cayuga  County  ia  lined  up  eoHd  and  will  deliver  no  milk  unleas  dealer  signa 
Dairymea'a  League  Contract. 

St.  Ijawrenoe  County  ia  well  to  the  front. 

Eiang  tig^ht  to  the  League.  It's  your  weapon  againat  the  profitlen  prieaa  of 
the  past. 

BXEOUTIVE  COMMITTESE  DAIRYMEN'S  LEAQUS. 


Po8i  This  Bulletin  Where  All  Your  Members  Can  Read  It 

Official  Bulletin 

of 

Ths  Daibtickit'b  LBA.eUB 

Hoaday  Oct  2,  1916  No.  11 

October  let. — ^And  not  a  eingle  Branch  reported  faltering. 
Dairymen's  League  is  supplying  about  12  per  oent  of  New  York  City's  milk. 
Large  dealers  are  getting  about  three  per  cent  of  their  usual  amount. 
Fifteen  smaller  dealers  have  signed  Dairymen's  League  contracts. 
McDermott  ia  trying  to  buy  output  of  the  cheese  factories  in  St.  Lawrenoe 
County.    But  with  no  suooees. 

St.  Lawrenoe  County  Dairymen's  Association  have  voted,  to  a  man,  to  stand 
flolid  back  of  the  League. 

Bordens  at  Earlville,  Madison  County,  sent  their  team  out  to  collect  milk. 
Team  came  back  with  nine  cans  carefully  covered  with  canvas  to  protect  them 
from  frost.    Upon  investigation  cans  found  to  be  empties. 

Masked  men  held  up  milk  wagons  at  North  Winfleld,  Herkimer  County,  Sun- 
day. Farmers  give  notice  they  will  take  no  more  chances.  Say  they  can't 
afford  (to  deliver  milk  unless  company  will  protect  them  against  loss  from  such 
hold-ups. 

Phoenix  Cheese  Company,  Cedarville,  Herkimer  County,  couldn't  run  on  two 
c&as  of  milk,  so  decided  to  shut  down. 

Sheffield  Farms  are  trying  to  scare  the  farmers  by  sending  out  letters  signed 
by  their  attorney. 

Don't  Scare! 

Cattaraugus  County  has  come  into  the  League  with  800  members  and  12,000 
cows.  More  coming  by  the  minute. 

Schuyler  and  Wyoming  counties  are  now  on  the  League  map. 

Seven  new  branches  in  All€gany  County.    More  to  follow. 

Secretary's  records  show  the  League  strength  inoreasing  approximately 
3,000  sows  daUy. 

Keep  plugging  until  your  particular  section  is  solid.  Remember  in  unity 
there  is  strength. 

The  eyes  of  the  entire  country  are  upon  you.  Show  that  you  have  the  true 
vplrit  of  the  Amierican  manhood. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  DAIRYMEN'S  LEAOXJE. 


Pe$t  TMia  Bulletin  Where  All  Yomr  MemUrs  Cam  Read  It 

Ofhcsal  BviMMOtm 
of 

Tu€«l«y  Oot.  3,  1916  No.  II 

There  is  only  one  Almightt. 

It  ifl  not  Bordenfi  or  the  Sheffield  Fftnaa. 

Dms%  Rewrt  to  VMeim.    it  will  Exit  Omr  CauM. 

The  Milk  siituation  ia  beooming  acute.    The  common  people  and  ciOamm  «• 
conHneivdbil^  to  look  into  %he  matter. 

The  Executive  Committee  was  in  coafereiiee  nearly  all  night. 

Pay  no  atttntien  to  the  threats  or  cajoleries  of  the  big  deafera^ 

For  sixty  years  you  have  sold  milk  to  Bordens  at  their  price. 

Has  it  been  a  fair  price  T 

Now  is  the  time  to  shake  off  their  despotism  and  get  a  fair  price  for  your 
product. 

Bom/t  of  the  big  dealers  are  trying  to  bait  you  by  offering  prices  as  higk  aai 
even  a  little  higher  Umb  tlie  League  is  asking  for  October  aotlk. 

Wht! 

They  think  a  k>t  of  fellows  will  fall  for  it,  ttopeby  hreakijig  iha  «qgaalss- 
tion  of  the  Leaguo. 

Don't  Fall  Far  It  JkAUr  the  flrst  maaAk  yovUl  be  woras  off  than  «v«r«  Thttj 
will  then  pay  you  what  they  please.    As  they  ha\«  in  the  past^ 

laiist  that  they  sign  eontracts  for  oix  ootftha  —  recngyiifiiiig  mathiag  less  — 
and  they  must  make  their  contracts  with  the  Executive  Ooaonitteft  id  the 
Dairymen's  League. 

Thiey  are  4oiiig  the  same  thipg  w  are  waking  for  in  other  ^laoes^ 

Why  can't  they  do  it  here? 

Thfey  wiU,^  U  yon  iMck  togstlier. 

Tike  League  ia  grewiog  steuiger  eveiy  dagp.  C9aitai4N|gua  OouBilQr  has  1,000 
laanihwsand  MfiQO  oow«. 

Jefferson  County  Dairymen^s  Association  at  EUisburg,  held  indjgnatiaB 
BMsting  beoause  tho  Jefferson  County  Creamery  Oompaay  skipped  to  Borden  ^ 
and  will  join  the  League  200  ertrong. 

Stick  to  the  League.    It  ia  your  dtfty  booA  aalvaiisak 

Keep  on  the  jump.    Look  for  the  weak  spots  in  your  branch  •and  stresgikca 

thOHL 

WoBKl    W«  Wiu.  FranT  £veb¥  Ikck. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMTTmB  DAIRYMSN^  LBi^UK. 


«1T 

F^i  Tim  BtUittm  IfAeni  All  Y&ut  Memhan  Cam  R$md  It 

OmGIAXi  BULLRIK 

of 

The  Daibticen's  Leaqub 

Wednesday  Oct.  4,  1016  No.  13 

Nxv  Tom  FAmB  Bamicr  Daibticeii'b  Lbmub  Vjcnbt 

Tbe  Executire  CoHnrittee  f/t  the  Lettgut  is  fftSl  tmt  of  jaH,  in  spite  of  the 
prediction  of  the  Big  Dealer^  and  held  a  highly  satisfactory  conferenee  with 
Jni^wr  JKitdiev* 

N€fw  York  City's  milk  supply  for  Monday  was  sixty  per  cent;  Tneedsy 
fifty  per  cent;  Wednesday  thirty  per  eent. 

The  Lmgae  has  sffefed  4*  fiH  ordscs  isr  tiie  **  slairhig  babies  and  invalids  " 
and  is  in  a  position  to  supply  the  hospitals  with  their  usual  amount  of  milk. 

Horton  of  the  Sheffield  Farms  has  spent  thousands  of  dollars  to  give  a  few 
words  to  the  fanners  about  milk. 

If  Mr.  Horton  would  vieit  some  of  his  stations  today,  he  would  learn  some 
new  things  about  milk,  and  about  farmers,  withoxxt  cost. 

Bordens  dHdare  fhe  League  is  trying  to  usurp  the  function  of  the  dealers. 

The  League  will  no  longer  allow  the  defder  to  usurp  the  r^hts  of  the 
producer. 

The  organization  is  spreading  like  wild  fire. 

Hang  tigtbt  —  make  them  ovme  acn>8s  with  the  six  months  contract  at  onr 

EXECUTIVE  OOMMriTBB  DAIRYMEN^  liEAOUS. 


Pos«  ThiB  MuU0tm  Where  AU  ¥<Mr  M0mAer4  <;un  lUad  It 

OmcIAI*  BULUREEN 
Of 

The  Daicymen's  League 
Thursday  Oct.  5,  1916  No.  14 

B^i^WMfc  naming  wmtures  separate  from  the  other  large  dealers  by  offering 
inoease  of  fifteen  cents  a  hundred. 

NothiQg  DoiQg. 

Executive  Committee  rejected  proposal  submitted  by  Delegation  of  Dealsrs 
to  Mi^yor  Mitchet. 

Executive  Committee  told  Mayor  Mitchel  that  the  League  would  absolutely, 
under  no  circumstances  change  the  price  it  has  set. 

Court  appointed  Judge  Dykman  referee  to  take  evidence  for  ascertaining 
cost  of  production  of  milk,  commencing  Monday  morning. 

Farm  Bureau  Managers  be  prepared  to  submit  figures  of  your  surveys. 
Mail  at  once  data  to  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets,  showing  factories 
tsken  into  consideraiion. 

Wednesday,  Mayor  Mitchel  said  he  was  powerless  to  effect  a  settlement 
between  producers  and  dealers. 

Wednesday  most  critical  day.    Executive  Committee  delivered  its  ultimatum. 

Back  it  up. 
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Board  of  Healitli  haa  oaUed  upon  LeagiM  to  supply  <I,QOO  quarts  PaMcoriMd 
milk  for  l^OOO  babies.  We  will  funkiflh  it 

Fort  Plain  Milk  and  Creamery  Company  are  selling  to  Brown  ft  Balky. 

Lacona  eel  ling  to  Empire  Siate  Dairy  Company. 

Maasena  supplying  large  quantity  to  Beakes  Dairy  Company. 

Stop  itl 

Thursday  and  Friday  is  when  the  big  test  will  some.    Hold  Fasti 

Executive  Committee  oonfideat  big  dealers  are  sweating  blood.  It  will  do 
them  good. 

Don't  believe  all  you  see  in  the  papers.  It  is  a  bitter  fight  to  the  flniflb. 
Do  your  part. 

Wire  or  telephone  reports  to  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  DAIRYMEN'S  LEAGUE. 


Bulletin  No.  15 

Dealers  have  met  our  October  prices. 

Deadlock  on  six  months  contract. 

Don't  be  disturbed  by  rumors.  Don't  believe  what  Bordens  or  any  othv 
dealers  tell  you.  They  are  trying  all  kinds  of  schemes  to  cause  a  break  ii 
our  ranks.    Receive  instructions  only  from  the  Executive  Committee. 

Tie  up  every  drop  of  milk. 

Bordens  have  raised  their  price  twice  in  one  day. 

Fight  for  your  life  and  your  children.  Victory  will  depend  on  what  you  do. 
Believe  only  the  newspapers  which  you  know  publish  the  truth. 

Use  every  honorable  means  to  keep  milk  out  of  Sheffield  Farms  plants. 

Executive  Committee  held  long  conference  with  Attorney-General  Woodbmr 
Thursday.  Executive  Committee  at  Mayor's  office  absolutely  refused  to  con- 
sider anything  but  six  months  agreement. 

Victory  will  mean  forty-five  cents  a  hundred  pounds  more  to  you  than  last 
year. 

Keep  Executive  Committee  informed  by  wire.    We  must  know  what  is  going 

on  in  the  country. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  DAIRYMEN'S  LEAGUE. 


Bulletin  No.  16 

Executive  Committee  were  buay  signing  up  contracts  and  sending  tel^gramo 
all  day  yesterday.  Last  night  they  were  in  conference  with  some  of  the  dealers 
all  night. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  companies  who  have  signed  up: 

Newark  Milk  and  Cream  Company 

National  Dairy  Company 

New  York  Dairy  and  Produce  Company 

Rider  &  Company 

Empire  State  Dairy  Company 

High  Ground  Dairy  Com^ny 

OentraJ  Dairy  Company 

Zellner  Brothers 

Standard  Dairy  Company 

Ullman  &  TTa.iilr 
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Direct  afi  emrgiei  on  BordeiM,  Sheffield  F«nn«,  MoDermott  Mutual  Comj^tMj, 
Steveu  Companj  and  Brown  k  Bail^. 

Biuig  tight  to  the  League  and  make  them  come  acroos  for  aix  montha. 

In  1882  you  accepted  their  price  for  one  month.    And  you  loot  your  fight. 

Dont  oonnpTomlse* 

State  ]Mi1k  Invefttigation  will  probably  conmienoe  Thiiieday. 

The  League  staDda  ready  to  f urniah  milk  for  the  ohildreD.  If  they  auffer 
tnan  the  lack  of  it»  it  is  tibe  fault  of  the  big  dealers.  Your  children  have  gona 
irithout  advaatageB  for  forty  years  becauae  you  failed  to  stand  flrm'ly  together 
and  demand  fair  prices  for  your  milk. 

Now  is  your  chance.  Doo'^t  throw  it  away  by  breaking  ranks  and  letting 
them  fool  you  into  accepting  their  price  for  one  month. 

Ab  soon  as  a  dealer  signa  up^  tel^grama  will  be  sent  to  all  the  stationa 
from  the  Executive  Oommittee  in  New  York.  Pay  no  attention  to  others. 
They  are  rusea  to  get  your  milk. 

EXEOUTIVE  OOMMITTBE  DAIRYMEN'S  LEAGUE. 


Po$t  This  Bulletin  Where  All  Your  Memhere  Can  Bead  It 

Official  Buluetin 
of 

ThS  DaIBTMKI7'8  LBA.ei7E 

Monday  Oei.  9,  1916  No.  17 

More  dealers  are  signing  up  every  day.  Nearly  a  hundred  companies  are 
now  on  our  lists. 

Bordens,  -Sheffield  Farms,  McDermott  Mutual,  Stevene  &  Company  are  still 
of  the  opinion  that  they  can  break  us. 

Hallock,  of  the  Bordens,  has  visions  of  importing  a  dairy  and  producing  milk 
for  New  York  City  at  a  lower  cost  than  we  are  asking. 

We  would  suggest  that  Mr.  Hallock  peruse  reports  of  the  Wicks  Inveetigation 
Committee  and  then  see  if  his  dreams  have  the  same  charms. 

New  York  City  is  now  receiving  about  46  per  cent  of  its  normal  supply  of 
milk  through  the  League. 

Stand  cloee  to  the  League.  Pay  no  attention  to  the  reports  circulated  by 
various  large  dealers. 

The  time  ia  no  nwre  when  the  big  dealers  will  dictate  our  prices  for  us. 

Every  man  see  that  the  Borden,  Sheffield  Farms,  Stevens  or  McDermott 
plaota  in  your  neighborhood  get  no  milk. 

Wring  them  dry! 

You  win  be  informed  by  Executive  Committee  in  New  York  as  soon  as  any  of 
the  oomipanies  sign  up. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  DAIRYMEN'S  LEIAGUE. 


Poai  ThU,  BuUMm  Where  AU  Y<mr  M^mken  Qom  Umi  It 

Official  Romsnriv 

of 

Tub  Daibymen's  League 

Tuesday  Oct.  10,  IflWJ  No.  1€ 

The  MegFam  stnil  moft  fvom  New  Yoric  wUgmed  by  Prtudttt  BtnU  of  ih% 
'DtArymmni*»  League  was  mwanderatood.  It  refwred  to  radlk  not  alvea^  ee» 
^aetod  fer,  and  urgfed  the  farmers  t»  held  that  milk  until  rehiaed  hf  tki 

Executive  Oomanittee. 

The  Bsrecutivo  Coouitittee  ha»  been  fogoing  eo«traot»  just  ao  faist  as  Mmj 
eould  take  oare  of  them. 

All  eontracto^  »pe  ntade  for  mx  moolho  —  aotiwit^Btandiiig  the  memmpmftr 
veports  —  and  all  eoTytraoto  are  made  arlike. 

Keep  hammering  on  Sheffield  Farms,  Bordeno^  McDefmott  Mvtml,  BIpowb  4 
Bailey  and  Steveaa. 

We  have  made  some  inroad  on  the  Sheffield  Farms  supply  of  milk.  Cork  it 
up  entirely. 

There  is  no  truth  in  the  report  that  there  has  been  a  "split  *'  in  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  or  Board  of  Direefters  of  the  League.  They  arc  Aghting  side  by 
side  for  the  cause. 

The  Attorney-<jrenerar8  iBivesiigatioii  was  postponed  this  morning  because 
of  a  death  in  the  family  of  Senator  Lewis,  who  is  deputy  attorney-general. 

A  director  of  a  bank  in  New  Jersey  refused  to  hold  his  milk.  The  fkrmos 
pulled  $00,000  out  of  the  bank  and  refused  to  place  it  on  deposit  again  until 
that  director  had  resigned  from  the  bank. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  companies  who  have  signed  contracts: 

Ideal  Dairy  Company 

International  Mflk  Products  Company 

Henry  Arnstein 

Kinney  Bl'others 

Theodore  Pillens 

Wohlman 

Tiejen  Brothers 

Purity  Milk  Company 

Normandie  Milk  Company 

And  many  others. 

Eeporte  from  all  over  the  State  indicate  that  the  farmers  are  standing  solid. 
Keep  working.    They  are  coming  fast. 


Bulletin  No.  19 

MSlk  from  about  20  plants  wa^  sold  Tuesday. 

Wanted:  Five  hundred  cans  of  milk  in  Southern  New  York  to  be  shipped 
to  Harrisburg. 

Sheffield  Farms  Milk  supply  greatly  decreased  Tuesday.  Bordeos  supply 
remains  about  the  same. 

Attomey-Generars  investigation  into  large  companies  is  on  for  Wednesday. 
It  taill  he  interesting. 
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The  Sb«fficid  Farms  Cooxp§ny  hmB  ittvobftd  ihe  Court  to  break  the  Dairymeaf'i 
League  because  we  d«ired  to  ask  more  for  our  milk. 

ffon't  let  them  have  a  drop  of  pour  milk.  Wben  your  mitk  k  releaaed  by 
the  Executive  Coimrofittee,  do  not  bold'  it  back.  Deliver  aU  the  Borden,  Shefflekl 
Farma,  Mutual  McDemott,  SteveBs^  and  Brown  and  Baik^  milk  you  can  to 
the  dealei'8  toho  have  signed  Lta^vM  Contracts, 

When  in  doubt  or  want  information,  get  in  touch  with  the  Executive 
Committee. 

We  are  gaining  steadily  every  day. 

They  are  your  gains. 

It  is  up  to  You  to  back  up  the  demands  of  the  Executive  Committee. 


Bulletin  No.  20 

I>I8BB6ABI>  AlX  INSTSUCTIOI^S  ExOKFT  ThOBE  CoHINO  FBOH  CHA.IBMAN 
COOPEB  or  EXXCUTXVB  Com MITTKB. 

Laet  night  PrettdenA  BriU'9  office  sent  out  telegrame  releaaing  all  miJk, — 
without  the  contracts  being  signed. 

The  Executive  Conrmittee  were  unable  to  get  President  Brill's  office  laat 
night. 

•Bkeeutive  Ooimomttee  iminediately  eeat  out  tdegrama  to  the  effect  thai 
Bordens  and  other  large  Companies  had  not  signed  contracts  as  reported  by 
BrilL 

Bewabe  of  advices  of  such  agreement.  We  fear  treachery.  President  Brrll 
has  not  been  working  With  the  rest  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  has  pro- 
longed the  settlement  of  the  milk  fight. 

The  Board  of  Directors  haa  delegated  to  the  Executive  Committee  full 
power  to  release  milk. 

DireotoTs'  meeting  called  for  Thursday  night  at  Murray  Hill  Hotel,  New 
York  City. 

"Saw  is  the  time  to  show  your  spirit. 

Stick!     Back  up  the  Executive  Committee  every  step. 

BXECimVE  COMMITTEE  DAIRYMEN'S  LEAGUE. 


Bulletin  No.  21 
Deliveb  No  Milk  To 

Bordens,  Sheffield  Farms,  'Stevens,  Mutual  McDermott,  Locust  Farms,  Alex. 
Camf^bell,  Brown  &  Bailey,  Beakes  and  several  other  large  companies. 

Thst  'Havb  Not  Siqnbd  Contracts. 

At  a  Director's  meeting  last  night  President  BrilVs  resignation  was 
unanimously  demanded  and  he  was  prohibited  from  representing  the  League, 
incurring  any  expense  or  entering  into  any  obligation  in  its  behalf. 

President's  power  was  defeegated  to  R.  D.  Cooper. 

Brill's  telegrams  caused  no  break  in  the  ranks. 

Bordens  are  nearly  out  of  breath  chasing  milk. 

They  are  reported  as  offering  7%  cents  per  quart  for  milk. 

Ihe  Executive  Oommittee  is  Btill  selling  milk  for  the  League. 

Sheffield  Finns'  action  against  the  League  adjourned  one  week. 

11 
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Show  your  confidence  in  your  Executive  Committee  and  'Directors  by  stajid- 
ing  back  to  back  and  fighting. 

Disregard  aU  telegrams  except  <tho0e  from  Executive  Committee  in  Nev 
York. 

For  informant  ion  phone  or  wire  Executive  Commvttee  at  20>i  Franklin  street 
during  the  day  and  the  Murray  Hill  Hotels  New  York  City,  at  night 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTE>E  DAIRYMEN'S  LEAGtTE. 


Bulletin  No.  22 

The  last  battery  has  given  au'ay.  The  Dairymen's  League  has  won  a  complete 
victory. 

There  are  a  few  scattering  companies  who  have  not  yet  signed  L«igue 
contracts. 

The  Executive. Conrmittee  has  received  many  letters  and  tele^grams  wluch  it 
has  been  unable  to  ansiwcr.    Same  will  receive  attention  as  early  as  possible. 

The  League  on  behalf  of  its  18,000  mem-bersa,  wishes,  st  this  time,  to  thank 
all  Farm  Bureau  Managers  in  New  York  and  other  states,  who  have  ren^er^i 
such  valuable  services  in  the  fight  against  the  so-called  milk  trust. 

This  work  should  never  be  forgotten  by  dair^inen  in  the  counties  where 
these  hustlers  labored.  The  milk  dealers  may  l«ter  att«mpt  to  smother 
appropriations  for  these  Bureaus.    Don't  allow  it. 

In  the  flush  of  victory  we  must  not  rest.  We  must  tighten  and  systemAtize 
our  organization. 

Stand  Always  Ready.    Eternal  Vigilance  Is  the  Price  We  Pay. 

Be  prepared  for  April  1st. 

Join  the  League.    Pay  up  the  aseessments. 

What  Has  the  Dairymen's  Leagl'e  Done  Fob  You? 

EXECUTIVE  COMMlTTEJE  DAIRYMEN'S  LEAGUE. 

Alleged  Illegality  of  the  Methods 

In  ordor  tliat  the  situation  may  be  fully  understood,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  article  22^  of  the  Consolidated  General  Busi- 
ness Law  of  the  State  of  New  York  provides : 

"  Section  34:0.  Every  contract,  agreement,  arrangement  or 
combination  whereby  a  monopoly  in  the  manufacture,  pro- 
duction or  sale  in  this  State  of  any  article  or  commodity  of 
common  use  is  or  may  be  created,  established  or  maintained 
or  whereby  competition  in  this  State  in  the  supply  or  pric<? 
of  any  such  article  or  commodity  is  or  may  be  restrained  or 
prevented,  or  whereby  for  the  purpose  of  creating,  establisl^" 
ing  or  maintaining  a  monopoly  within  this  State  of  the  manu- 
facture, production  or  sale  of  any  such  article,  commodity, 
the  free  pursuit  in  this  State  of  any  lawful  businees,  trade 
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or  occupation,  is  or  may  be  restricted  or  prevented  is  hereby 
declared  to  be  against  public  policy,  illegal  and  void. 

Section  341.  Penalty.  Every  person  or  corporation  or  any 
officer  or  agent  tiiereof  who  shall  make  or  attempt  to  make 
or  enter  into  any  such  contract,  agreement,  arrangement  or 
combination,  or  who  within  this  State  shall  do  any  act  pur- 
suant thereto  or  in,  towai-d  or  for  the  consummation  thereof 
wherever  the  same  may  have  been  made  is  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor," etc. 

Section  342  provides  that  such  acts  shall  be  restrained  and 
prevented. 

The  admitted  purpose  of  the  League  was  to  control  the  sale  of 
milk  in  tliis  State.  It  is  claimed  that  this  law  was  violated  by  the 
methods  disclosed  in  the  foregoing  bulletins  and  documents,  yet 
there  was  no  disinterested  person  in  this  State  who  thought  that 
that  law  should  be  enforced  in  the  situatioix  then  existing. 

First. —  It  was  conceded  that  the  movement  had  l)ocome  an 
economic  necessity. 

Second. —  The  officers  in  all  their  proceedings  seemed  to  ask 
only  reasonable  and  just  relief,  consequently  a  law  that  sought  to 
prohibit  tbe  working  out  of  economic  forees  fell  into  disuse  and 
thereby  it  siiould  come  to  be  clearly  understood  for  the  reasons 
hereafter  advanced  that  a  substitute  for  a  useless  law  must  be  pro- 
vided. Such  substitute  must  come  in  the  form  of  State  supervision 
and  study  of  such  movements.  The  subsequent  operations  of  this 
movement  and  the  history  of  its  development  from  day  to  day  we 
take  from  the  report  of  the  president  of  the  Dairymen's  League 
and  testimony  subsequently  given  by  him  to  this  Committee. 

Report  of  J(i4:ob  S,  lirill,  Presideyif,  Dairymen  s  League 

'*At  a  meeting  at  which  I  was  elected  I  told  the  board  I  would 
accept  the  office  only  on  the  condition  that  I  was  to  have  a  free 
hand  in  any  negotiations  growing  out  of  the  movement  The  fol- 
lowing letter  sent  to  all  directors  on,  September  2d  explains  itself. 
There  were  no  replies  disapproving  of  my  action. 
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PouGii&EEPSiE,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  2,  IDlti. 
To  the  Direetora  of  the  Dairymen's  League: 

At  your  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  itt  Albany  on  Monday,  Augi>t 
3l8t,  I  was  waited  on  by  a  committee  from  your  board  advising'  me  thai  1 
was  tinanimouflly  called  by  your  board  to  represent  the  Dairymen's  League  as 
its  presddavt  and  leader.  On  beinqg^  bron^bt  be#ore  yon  I  aaid,  *  I  appreciate 
thoroughly  this  very  great  responsibility  imposed  upon  me  by  your  honorable 
board  to  represent  the  members  of  the  Dairymen's  League.  I  wish  it  distinctly 
understood  that  I  must  have  a  perfectly  free  hand  in  the  administration  oi 
the  affairs  of  the  League  at  this  critical  moment.' 

I  told  you  that  I  felt  able  and  thoroughly  capable  to  thro^vr  myself  into  this 
work,  to  handle  this  great  situation  and  to  help  get  a  living  price  for  the 
mUk  produciog  farmei's  who  are  members  ol  the  League,  and  that  I  want^ 
your  ful'l  support  and  co-operation  in  thiit  very  great  work.  1  further  said  thai 
I  also  had  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  men  in  prsminent  walks 
of  life,  some  of  whom  were  my  personal  friends  and  wlio  had  an  intimate 
kifeowledge  of  big  operations  and  affairs  of  this  character  and  that  I  knew 
that  it  wwild  be  their  ipleasure  to  suf^port  and  coanscl  me  at  this  time.  I  told 
you  that  I  was  going  into  this  matter  unreservedly  and  ererything  in  mr 
power  that  I  could  conmnand  would  be  bi'ought  together  to  support  nie  in 
handling  this  great  situation  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmers.  As  further 
reference  to  this  matter  I  will  refer  you  to  the  ^nday  Courier,  copy  of  whiob 
will  be  mailed  to  you  as  soon  as  it  is  off  the  press. 

After  making  this  statement  to  you  about  myself  there  was  no  opposing 
voice  and  I  undersftood  that  I  had  your  full  coox>eration  and  supp<H't.  I  wi»h 
to  have  you  write  me  or  ware  me  at  once  if  I  am  correct  in  my  understaoding. 
I  aim  rushing  posters  with  my  photo  to  all  parts  of  the  territory.  My  object 
in  this  is  that  they  may  see  what  your  President  look»  like.  It  would  have 
been  my  pleasua'e  to  have  gone  into  the  territory  and  met  ail  personal I3'  but 
as  the  time  is  so  short  this  was  impossible.  Therefore  this  is  the  best  that 
I  can  do  to  get  before  our  members.  I  am  writing  many  letters  to  get  in  toucli 
with  the  presidente  and  secretaries  and  others  in  various  parts  of  the  territorr 
asking  them  to  urge  onore  peoi^  into  the  kn^ue,  put  up  the  posters  and 
send  in  the  money  that  i^  laying  back  in  the  local  treasuries^ 

It  is  very  essential  that  I  should  have  time  to  get  this  matter  in  n:o:ioii 
throughout  the  territory  and  I  shall  urge  that  the  price  be  held  back  until  I 
can  acconiiplish  this.     I  find  that  the  way  that  Mr.  Dillon  is  going  at  this 
matter  and  getting  into  the  papers  is  very  confusing  to  many  of  the  members 
and  is  causing  unrest  w^ieh  does  not  work  out  for  the  benefit  of  the  Lea^'ue 
members     As  a  result  of  this  I  deemed  it  advisable  to  oalU  our  Executive 
Conmrittee  together,  and  wired  Mr.  Cooper,  chairman  of  the  (Executive  Com- 
mittee, to  do  this.     We  will  meet  here  today  in  Poughkeepsie  and  go  over 
this  matter  very  carefully.    We  must  be  prepared  for  any  emergenej'.    In  vic^v 
of  this  fact,  I  have  this  morning  wired  three  great  separator  companies  asking 
them  if  they  were  in  0ha:pe  to  make  immediate  shiponent  of  separators  on 
quick  notice.    I  am  doing  this  in  ease  thei'e  is  any  dela{7  in  the  buyers  accept- 
ing our  price  when  it  is  made,  in  which  events  these  separators  could  be  sent 
to  various  parts  of  the  territory  where  there  was  any  distress  among  tlie  mem- 
bers in  caring  for  their  milk.    This  will  help  those  members  who  are  not  in  a 
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poBrtion  t»  take  cai«  «f  tben»el!v«s.  From  the  way  the  report*  Are  coming  to 
me  fnun  T»rkntt  seotionB  I  don^  beli«?e  thai  4ihere  wiH  be  ani^  neoeaei^  for 
this  ArraageoMnt.    Howvfvw,  I  vrnnt  to  be  prepared  for  any  emergeM^. 

Furtlier,  wben  I  have  goltea  advertising  master  through  the  trade  and 
gotten  in  tonoh  with  the  aitiuvtion  1  'vroiild  like  the  Exeoutive  Board  to  plaoe 
in  toy  handa  the  priee  which  vm  will  make.  I  woidd  Mke  to  ilaah  this  oirer 
the  wisraa  reaehtng  M  parte  of  the  territory  «t  the  laoie  tisie.  Fottowiag 
this  the  Executive  Committee  would  take  their  poettron  at  one  ai  the  promi- 
nent hoteJ0  in  New  Yoric  City  and  there  be  ready  tx>  aelfl  their  milk  to  the 
buyers  who  are  already  handling  the  same,  providing  they  choee  to  give  the 
League  preference. 

It  may  be  neceefiary  to  liave  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Direotor»  perhaps 
some  time  next  week,  90  pleaae  hold  yourself  in  readineee  for  a  quidc  call. 
I  w^rald  snggnt  that  this  meeting  be  called  at  Albany,  the  same  place  that 
we  have  had  these  meetings  befoTB.  I  Imve  tried  to  give  you  a  correct  idea  of 
wliat  I  have  been  doing  since  my  Section  bs  president  and  would  ask  again 
that  you  give  me  your  prompt  reply  approving  or  disapproving  of  mj  aotioii 
as  your  president  so  far.  Any  auggestiona  that  you  have  that  would  be  of 
value  to  us,  I  would  greatly  appreciate. 

Please  answer  this  communication  at  once. 

Very  truly  yours, 

JACOB  8.  BRILL, 
President  Dairymen's  League. 

Pbice  Making  bt  Dairymen 

It  would  be  adviaable  to  add  to  last  year's  winter  Borden  price  of  45c  per 
hundred  instead  of  47c.  The  price,  tberefoi'e,  which  we  will  set  for  Grade  B 
milk  in  the  First  Distnct  is  as  follows: 

October $2  16 

November 2  26 

December 2  25 

Jantkory 2  15 

Febernary 2  10 

March 2  06 

Three  cents  iper  hundred  poondn  added  lor  each  one- tenth  point  increase  in 
buUer-fat. 

Ibese  makiaig  an  average  of  $2^16  6^6  on  milk  for  S  per  cent  buftter-f  at  which 
would  make  Grade  B  milk  in  tlie  Second  District  10  cents  lese. 

Agreement  No,  1 

Agbeement  made  this  7tb  day  of  October,  1916,  between  the  Dairymen's 
League,  a  corporation  organized  under  the  Laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
as  agent,  party  of  the  first  pa-rt,  and  the  undersigned  milk  distributers  located 
in  New  York  City,  partie^a  of  the  second  part,  witneeeeth: 

The  parties  hereto  in  oonstderntion  of  the  premises  herein  and  the  sum  of 
One  Dollar  by  each  to  the  other  in  hand  paid,  the  receipt  whereof  is-  hereby 
acknowledged,  do  hereby  mutually  promise  and  agree  as  foUows: 

1.  The  party  of  the  first  part  agrees  to  sell  and  deliver  at  various  shipping 
stations  and  creameries  of  the  parties  of  the  second  part,  and  the  parties  of 
the  second  part  agree  to  take  and  pay  for  as  hereinafter  provided,  each  day 
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during  the  period  covered  by  this  contract,  all  of  the  milk  produced  by  the 
members  of  the  party  of  the  first  part  irom  -vnhom  the  party  of  the  oeeond 
part  is  now  or  lias  been  receiving  milk  if  not  previoualy  »old,  and  such  addi- 
tional quantity  of  milk  required  by  the  second  parties,  skali  if  poB«ble,  be 
obtained  from  the  party  of  the  first  part.  It  is  understood  that  al-1  milk  sold 
under  the  agreement  «hall  be  of  good  quality,  and  infust  pa9»  ithe  inspection 
and  approval  of  the  authorities  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  municipality 
of  New  York  City. 

2.  The  parties  of  tlM?  second  part  agree  to  pay  to  the  partj-  of  the  first 
part  for  all  milk  received  by  it  at  its  said  stations  from  the  party  of  the  first 
part  the  following  schedule  of  minimum  prices  for  G-rade  B  milk  testing  3 
per  cent  butter-fat; 

Firat  Dist.    Second  Dist 

October $2  15  $2  05 

November 2  25  2  15 

December 2  26             '      2  13 

January 2  25  2  05 

February 2  10  2  00 

March 2  05  195 

j>er  hundred  pounde. 

Three  cents  per  hundred  pounds  of  milk  added  for  each  one-tenth  increase 
in  butter-fat. 
Cirade  C  milk  10c  less  per  hundred  pounds  as  heretofore. 

3.  The  party  of  -the  second  part  hereby  agrees  to  pay  on  or  before  <the  10th 
day  of  each  month  for  all  milk  received  by  it  from  the  16th  day  up  to  and 
including  tlie  last  day  inclusiive  of  the  iprcvious  month,  and  "also  agrees  to  pay 
on  or  before  the  2oth  day  of  the  month  for  all  mdlk  received  by  it  between  the 
1st  and  15th  day  inclusive  of  the  current  months  or  as  has  beeu  the  custom  of 
cacli  of  the  distributers  lierein.  The  parties  of  the  second  part  further  agree 
out  of  the  purchase  price  aforcs«aid  to  pay  the  sum  of  one  cent  per  hundred 
pounds  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Dairymen's  League  at  his  oflice  at  -Sussex,  Nev 
Jersey,  or  his  successor  -where  the  said  &ucces«K>r  may  have  his  oflBce,  and  the 
balance  of  the  purcha^se  price  to  the  producers  of  the  said  mdlk. 

4.  It  is  further  understood  that  in  t'ase  the  parties  of  the  second  part  have 
not  filed  with  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  or  with  other  prefer  authority 
the  bond  required  by  law  for  a  -milk  gophering  station,  then  it  is  agreed  that 
each  of  the  parties  of  the  second  part  is  to  furnish  the  par^  of  the  first  part 
with  a  surety  company  bond,  satisfactory  in  form  to  tlie  party  of  the  first  part 
in  the  sum  of  not  less  •  dollars 
conditioned  upon  the  prompt  payment  of  all  moneys  due  or  to  become  due 
under  this  agreement  and  for  the  whole  performance  of  <this  agreement  accord- 
ing to  its  (terms.. 

0.  It  is  further  understood  and  agreed  that  this  contract  is  to  begin  and 
take  effect  on  the  7th  day  of  October,  1916,  and-  to  continue  for  a  period  of 
six  nionths  from  tha/t  date. 

6.  The  prices  set  fobth  in  faraobaph  two  hereof  for  the  months  of 
January,  February  and  March,  1017,  shall  be  subject  to 'revision  ant) 
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y(M)iFiCATiON  BT  AN  ARBITRATION  BOARD  to  be  Appointed  «ft  hereinafter  pro- 
Tided  upon  condition  that  said  board  shall  decide  that  laid  prices  shall  exceed 
the  actual  cost  of  production  of  said  milk  during  said  months  plus  a  reason- 
able profit  thereonv  Said  board  shall  consist  of  five  memibers  who  shall  be 
appointed  as  foHows:  Two  members  by  each  of  the  parties  hereto  and  the 
fifth  uMnnber  bj  the  said  four  members  thus  appointed. 

In  witness  whereof  the  Dairymen's  League  has  hereunto  signed  its  official 
signature  by  R.  D.  Cooper  of  its  Executive  Committee  and  the  party  of  the 
Beoond  part  has  hereunto  set  his  hand  and  seal. 

DAIRYMEN'S  LEAGUE, 

By  R.  D.  Cooper. 
In  the  presence  of 

F.  H.  Thompson.. 

The  'Empire  State  Dairy  Co.,  C.  Neidner,  Vice-Pres. 
Wm.  Burgers,  for  Standard  Dairy  Company. 
Central  Dairy  Co.,  by  Charles  Vonhof,  Jt.,  Sec'y. 
New  York  Dairy  Produce  Co.,  Wmv  J.  Blair,  Pres. 
National  Dairy  Co.,  by  Chris.  Oher. 
James  C.  Ridner  k  Co.,  George  W.  Rider,  Sec'y. 
Zellner  Bros.,  Inc.,  by  Jacob  Zellner. 
UWman  &  Hauk  Dairy  Co.,  by  C.  Hauk. 

Mr,  Brill's  Statement 

The  following  is  the  agreement  entered  into  by  all  of  the  big  companies.  In 
it  there  are  no  misleading  phrases,  but  it  is  just  what  it  protends  to  be  and 
it  covers  the  case  in  a  reasonably  thorough  manner.  It  is  not  a  contract  and 
is  not  signed,  but  is  a  "  Gentleman's  agreement."  The  fifth  clause  was  put 
in  by  the  Borden  Company  and  crossed  out  and  was  in  no  sense  or  way  what- 
soever binding,  but  served  as  a  warning  as  to  what  we  would  be  up  against 
in  the  spring.  It  was  waived  by  both  parties.  The  second  clause  governing 
the  Committee  was  eminently  fair  and  just  to  all  parties  concerned  as  well  as 
the  public.  What  I  have  always  contended  that  we  demanded  was  A  Square 
Deal  and  a  Commrbtce  appointed  by  those  powers  \i'ould  have  been  impartial 
and  just,  and  its  findings  \%x)u]d  carry  weight  and  be  respected. 

Agreement  No,  2  Made  October  11,  1910 
(Not  in  force) 

Mr.  Brill,  as  president  of  the  Dairymen's  League,  proposed  the  following 
settlement  of  the  present  milk  controversy,  and  will  release  all  milk  of  Bor- 
den's former  patrons  upon  the  public  announcement  of  the  Borden  Company, 
and  the  sending  of  notices  to  its  patrons  of  the  following  program: 

1.  Announcement  of  price  for  November  and  December  milk  at  4loc  per  cwt. 
increase  over  last  year's  prices* 

2.  That  the  prices  to  be  paid  by  the  Borden  Company  for  January,  Febru- 
ary and  March,  1916,  will  be  left  to  arbitration  by  a  comtmittee  of  representa- 
tive men,  none  of  whom  shall  be  hoMers  of  public  office,  to  be  appointed  in 
the  following  manner: 
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One  iDembcr  hy  th<e  Governor. 

One  meoiiber  bj  the  Mayor. 

One  member  by  the  ComzniMDoner  of  'HeaHIi. 

One  nKfnber  by  the  Chamber  of  Comroeroe  of  Boclieater. 

On»  member  by  the  Merchaata'  AaeeclaiioiK 

Two  members  by  the  Dealeraw 

Tvro  Hiftmbeni  by  the  Dairyit»eB'9  League. 

3.  Prioee  for  said  ntoivths,  asi  determined  by  aaid  eommittee,  siiaR  not 
exceed  45c  per  cwt.  o^er  last  year'«  prioes  for  the  correspondiiig'  period. 

4.  Surplue  produetion  during  seid  period,  in  exoeee  of  Borden's  reqnire- 
mente  for  its  Farm  Produete  Division,  to  be  paid  for  on  the  following  basis: 
If  in  any  month  or  months  the  Borden  Company  shall  fail  to  sell  fn  its  Farm 
Products  Division  all  mUk  received  by  that  Divieion,  flPoeh  eurpliid  of  milk  not 
so  disposed  of,  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  market  priee  ior  ehesBe  or  batter  of 
92  score,  as  publiehed  in  the  Producera'  Price  Curieat  for  the  month,  with  a 
charge  of  Ic  per  pound  for  manufacture,  with  the  undentaadiiig  that  the  Bor- 
den Company  hae  the  privilege,  if  it  so  desires,  oif  «liip<piiig  tlus  OM'lk  of  its 
plants  for  the  manufacture  into  condensed  or  evi^wrated  mtlk,  at  prioea  aa 
fixed  in  paragraph  No.  2,  leas  an  aUxywance  to  be  lande  ta  it  of  the  freight 
involved  in  the  transfer  from  one  point  to  the  other.  (Note. — The  foHowing 
olau90  is  waived  and  not  valid.) 

5.  Milk  to  be  purchased  subsequent  to  March,  10  I'd,  on  a  monthly  basis, 
the  Borden  Company  announeing  its  price  for  such  subsequent  months  not 
later  than  the  l^h  day  of  the  preceding  month. 

6.  The  Borden'  Company  to  be  at  aU  times  free  and  unhandered  in  dealing 
directly  with  its  own  patron  farmers. 

Agreement  No,  3  Made  on  October  14 

( The  only  one  in  force  at  the  preaeivt  time  with  the  big  companiea) 
Dealiers  are  to  announce  to  their  Receiving  9t«laoiiit  th»t  for  the  month*  oi 
October  to  March  3 let,  they  will  pa^r  46c  advance  over  Borden'v  price  for  tha 
oorre^ponding  months  of  19  Id  and  1010,  snch  prices  to  be  firm  lor  three 
months  (October,  November,  and  Decennber)  and  aa  to  January,  Februaiy, 
and  March,  1017',  arc  to  be  subjected  to  revision  and  modification  byt  a  com- 
mittee which  is  to  be  appointed:  <two  by  tbe  Deaitera^  two  by  the  Producera, 
and  they  to  appoint  a  fifth,  who  aire  to  consider  t^e  cost  of  production,  dis- 
tribution and  market  conditions  and  arrive  at  &  price  fair  and  equitahle  to 
both  parties.  This  comimittee  to  be  appointed  and  organisaed  within  thirty 
days  from  this  date,  October  14,  1016. 

Jacob  S.  Brill,  called  as  a  -witness  on  December  5,  1916, 
testified: 

"  I  reside  at  Poughquag,  N.  Y.  I  own  the  Poughqnag  Farms. 
I  am  intei^ted  in  breeding.  Previously  I  was  in  the  wholesale 
grocery  bnsinese  in  Newburgh.  I  am  in  the  milk  businesa  We 
separate  the  milk  and  feed  the  skim  milk  to  the  young  stock.    I  am 
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a  member  of  the  Dairvmeii's  League.  I  was  elected  Presideiit  iu 
August  at  an  Albany  meetii^  of  the  directors.  I  was  not  an  office 
holder  until  then.  Tliere  were  abont  nineteen  directors  present 
Mr.  Hartshorn  of  Hamilton  had  been  elected  president  a  short  time 
before,  but  had  failed  to  qualify.  Mr.  Culver,  our  Dutchesi 
County  Director,  and  Mr.  Frank  Sherman  reciuested  me  to  cone 
to  Albany  and  euggeeted  I  might  be  chosen  president.  They  held 
their  meeting  in  a  building  in  the  Agriculture  Department  and 
Mr.  Culver  came  over  an4  asked  me  to  come  to  the  meeting,  tbat 
my  name  had  been  suggested  and  they  were  unanimously  for  me. 
I  accepted  the  offica  The  movement  was  intended  to  secure  a  bet- 
ter price  for  the  farmers.  Me&ods  and  ways  were  not  discussed 
at  that  meeting  to  any  great  extent,  except  that  we  were  to  sell  the 
milL  It  waa  said  that  if  we  did  not  sell  the  milk  after  our  expe- 
riences of  two  years  before  the  League  woaild  be  a  failure.  T  didn't 
think  iSiey  could  sell  the  milk  without  holding  the  milk  for  some 
time;  I  didn't  think  it  would  be  possible  to  make  the  sale  at  our 
price  without  holding  the  milk  back.  I  knew  the  general  method 
of  organization  provided  that  it  should  be  held  back  and  the  title 
to  it  'held  by  the  League  until  the  League  disposed  of  it,  as  I  i-ead 
their  papers  and  their  contract  That  was  tlie  plan  of  the  dairy- 
men when  they  joined,  transfer  the  title  of  thoir  milk  and  right 
to  sell  it  to  the  corporation  so  the  corporation  would  be  in  the 
position  to  deal  for  all  tihe  members'  milk  as  owner. 

At  Albany,  we  discussed  plans  for  enlarging  iJie  field  of  oper- 
ation, getting  new  members  and  seeding  out  solicitors.  Those  that 
were  not  in  the  League  should  be  urged  to  join. 

There  was  no  strong  arm  squad  arranged  for  in  any  locality  by 
the  League  to  see  that  those  who  could  not  be  persuaded  amicably 
could  by  other  means  hold  heek  their  milk.  As  president  of  the 
organization,  I  sent  letters  to  all  the  local  leagues  that  they  could 
persuade  new  members  and  talk  to  them,  but  under  no  circum- 
Btanoas  to  use  any  violence,  force  or  threats.  If  anytiiing  like  that 
occurred,  it  was  contrary  to  the  desires  of  the  League  in  its  instruc- 
tions. I  telephoned  to  iJie  different  districts  where  I  understood 
Aat  any  such  tiling  was  un<ler  way  that  that  was  not  the  proper 
thing  to  do  and  it  would  work  against  their  interest.  The  matter 
of  the  price  we  Aould  ask  was  nnder  discussion  in  the  Executive 
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Committea  The  way  the  prices  were  arrived  at  was  this.  At  the 
local  meetings  in  different  localities,  the  fanners  were  asked  to  sug- 
gest what  they  thoujght  in,  regard  to  liheir  cost  of  production^  etc., 
and  what  they  thought  would  be  a  living  price  for  them  and  what 
would  be  as  low  a  price  as  they  could  afford  to  sell  their  milk  at 
the  minimum  price.  This  information  was  taken  up  at  the  general 
meeting  of  the  Leagua  We  had  the  reports  from  the  directors 
of  the  different  boards  and  at  this  meeting  at  which  I  was  selected, 
those  directors  came  up  with  the  prices  and  there  was  some  dis- 
cussion about  tihem.  The  prices  were  fixed  at  the  last  meeting 
that  we  held  in  Albany,  previous  to  the  meeting  we  held  in  Xew 
York  sometime  in  September.  It  was  figured  out  on  the  basis 
$2.15  and  56  cents  for  100  pounds;  that  is,  on  3  per  cent  State 
standard  basis,  and  then  there  was  a  three  point  rise  for  each  .1 
of  butter  fat,  that  was  to  be  the  average  price  for  the  six  winter 
months.  That  was  the  only  arrangement  of  price  that  came  before 
the  board  at  the  Albany  meeting. 

"  WTien  it  came  to  October  Ist,  the  milk  was  not  sold ;  the 
companies  had  not  agreed  and  there  was  only  one  alterna- 
tive and  that  was  to  hold  the  milk.  We  got  out  advertis- 
ing matter  and  flooded  the  country  with  literature  and  letters. 
I  got  in  touch  with  the  local  leagues.  Some  were  sent 
from  Little  Falls.  Some  I  sent  out.  The  members  acted 
splendidly.  They  shut  right  down.  W^e  came  to  ISTew  York  on 
Tuesday,  the  Ist  of  October,  to  sell  this  milk.  It  was  discussed 
somewhat  that  we  could  shelter  ourselves  from  legal  attacks  by  act- 
ing under  the  name  of  a  State  officer  as  much  as  we  could.  The 
milk  had  been  held  up  several  days  and  the  mayor  of  the  city  of 
New  York  commenced  to  get  interested  in  the  deadlock.  We  went 
to  the  mayor's  office  and  he  asked  what  the  plan  was ;  he  wanted 
to  know  what  the  farmers  wanted.  We  told  him  that  we  wanted 
a  living  price  for  our  milk  which  had  been  held  up.  He  said  it 
was  creating  a  great  deal  of  disturbance  in  the  city.  "  I  would  like 
bo  relieve  distress  here  and  also  help  you  people  to  bring  about  a 
settlement"  He  undertook  to  get  in  toudh  with  the  dealers.  The 
mayor  said,  however,  that  he  would  not  have  anything  to  do  with 
it  until  Swann,  the  district  attorney,  stepped  in.  He  had  some 
fear  of  the  Donnelly  Act.    Swann  said  he  would  stand  between  the 
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mayor  and  us  iu  that  instance  and  then  the  mayor  felt  free  to  talk 
with  us.  The  fact  of  the  business  is  that  in  our  conference  with  the 
major  he  said  there  was  great  opposition  found  among  the  dealei*s. 
They  did  not  want  to  deal  through  Dillon  and  the  mayor  asked 
Dillon  if  he  would  step  aside  in  order  to  bring  about  a  settlement, 
relieve  the  want^  and  help  the  farmers.  Dillon  promised  the 
mayor  that  he  would^  but  he  nev^r  kept  his  promise  and  kept  mak- 
ing us  all  the  trouble  he  could.  The  next  day  Dr.  Brown  came 
over  and  said,  the  mayor  wished  to  see  Mr.  Brill,  Mr.  Manning, 
Mr.  Cooper  and  Mr.  Thompson,  Dillon  said  to  him,  "  Is  my  name 
on  the  card  T'  He  said,  "  No  your  name  isn't  there."  Dillon  said, 
*^  Oh,  he  probably  forgot  that  and  he  wants  to  see  me  anyway  and 
I  will  go  along."  Dillon  went  over  and  we  met  Dr.  Emerson  out- 
side. The  doctor  said,  "  Mr.  Dillon  you  are  not  wanted ;  you 
stepped  out  yesterday,"  and  Dillon  went  into  one  of  those  pestifer- 
ous spells  of  his  and  jumped  around  quite  a  lot  and  said  that  there 
would  not  be  anything  done  without  he  staying  in.  The  doctor 
said,  ''  I  cannot  take  up  that ;  that  was  my  imderstanding,"  and 
then  we  went  in.  When  we  came  in,  the  Mayor  said,  "  Mr.  Dillon, 
you  said  yesterday  that  you  would  step  out  so  that  we  could  get 
this  thing  settled."  Dillon  said  he  had,  but  came  back  in.  The 
Mayor  said,  "  I  am  sorry ;  under  the  circumstances  I  cannot  do 
anytihing  for  you."  He  turned  to  me  and  said,  "  Mr.  Brill,  I  am 
sorry.  I  thought  possibly  I  could  be  of  assistance  to  you  to  bring 
this  matter  to  a  settlement." 

"  The  milk  companies  were  ready  to  settle  on  the  price, 
but  they  did  not  want  to  have  any  dealings  with  Dillon, 
neither  did  the  Mayor,  neither  did  I.  He  was  a  nuisance 
to  everybody  connected  with  the  matter  and  has  been  ever  since. 
The  dairymen  could  and  would  have  got  better  terma  with  Dillon 
out  than  with  him  in.  What  Dillon  wanted  was  to  advertise  himself 
and  say  to  the  dairymen,  see  what  I  did.  By  that  time  the  Bordens 
had  offered  to  pay  the  League  price  for  the  month  of  October  and 
Mr.  Woodbury,  tihe  Attorney-General,  thought  we  h<ad  gained  a 
price  victory  on  that  month  and  that  we  ought  to  accept  that  price. 
I  told  Mr.  Woodbury  that  I  did  not  believe  it  would  be  fair  to  ac- 
cept the  price  for  one  month ;  we  would  have  to  go  further  than 
that;  that  we  wanted  recognition  of  the  League.    Then  I  met  ^Mr. 
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Burkitt,  editor  of  tlio  American  Agrieakarist,  and  he  said  that  tiie 
dealers  were  ready  to  aoeept  the  pricey  but  ikejr  did  net  wi  A  to  do 
bnsinesB  through  Dillim,  and  wanted  to  malce  an  appointment  1x>  see 
the  president  He  mentioned  ilie  names  of  ihe  largeir  dealeiBL  I 
told  them  to  come  up  to  the  Hotel  Manjhattan  where  I  had  rooms 
for  th«t  purpose,  and  they*  all  came  there  except  the  Bonien  pet^e 
finalljv  the  little  independents  and  the  big  fellowB,  that  is  the  way 
we  call  them.  I  saw  them  and  they  told  me  they  were  ready  and 
willing  to  buy  the  milk,  but  they  did  not  want  anything  to  do  with 
Dillon.  Mr.  Van  Biunmel  was  one  of  the  spokesm^i.  It  was  a 
free  discussion.  I  said,  "  I  will  cell  the  Executive  Oomnrittee  to 
meet  you."  They  said,  all  right.  I  got  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee  and  told  them  the  companies  wear©  there 
ready  to  accept  our  terms.  Paul  E.  Brady  vras  there  in  the  hotel. 
He  has  160  oows  and  is  a  member  of  the  National  Holstein-Friesian 
Association,  the  same  as  myself.  He  is  one  of  the  directors  and  a 
neighbor  of  mine.  He  was  assisting  ma  He  is  a  good  friend  of 
mine  and  I  solicited  his  advice  and  hrfp.  They  insisted  that  they 
would  not  make  a  contract  at  the  Hotel  Manhattan.  They  finallv 
came  up.  Dillon  came  with  tJiem.  Most  of  them  walked  out  when 
Dillon  came  in  and  that  evening  there  they  agreed  on  the  Dairy- 
men's League  contract,  and  I  told  them  I  would  send  tele^ams  re- 
leasing the  milk  that  night,  for  the  people  that  had  signed  the  con- 
tract. Of  course,  the  big  fellows  had  not  signed  and  that  made 
trouble.  They  were  all  ready  and  willing  to  sign  the  contract  that 
night  if  Dillon  had  not  come  in. 

"  The  men  dealing  with  Sheffield  Farms  and  Bordens  were 
in  a  trap.  We  were  getting  pretty  near  the  finish  and 
these  fellows  could  not  hold  out  much  longer.  I  met  ilr. 
Brady  and  told  him  the  trouble  we  were  in.  He  said,  those 
fellows  won't  sign  any  contracts,  tfiose  big  fellows  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, but  the  arrangement  can  be  made  with  those  people  that 
thev  will  recognize  the  League  and  will  pay  substantially  the  same 
price  as  the  other  people  do  and  he  said,  I  would  try  to  bring  about 
an  agreement,  so  I  had  a  memorandum  drawn  and  submitted  to 
the  Borden  peopla  That  is  the  one  that  isf  marked.  Agreement 
Tfo.  2,  October  11,  1916,  (Page  279-uu)  of  this  report.  That 
provided  for  tJhe  payment  of  League  prices  for  six  months  with  a 
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committee  to  adjust  three  montka  of  it  It  was  a  BAemonuiduin 
but  it  was  n  ot  to  be  sigll^d  by  eitbor  one  of  ue  beeanse  they  posi- 
tively would  not  sign.  Th^  idea  w«a  that  it  was  dangerouB  under 
the  DoimeUy  Act  They  said,  ^'  Understend,  we  Teeogniee  this 
League  and  pay  those  prices  untier  this  agi^eement  and  deal  through 
tlie  president  of  the  League."  They  said,  "  We  will  send  out 
iioticos  to  that  effect  to  tJie  station©."  They  said,  Mr.  Brill,  there 
is  yoiu*  proposition.  These  prices  were  the  same  and  the  whole 
tiling  was  substantially  the  same  as  the  contract  the  independents 
had  signed,  except  that  there  was  no  signatures.  So  I  sent  out  tele- 
jrrains  to  release  the  milk.  Tmmediatefy  from  Dillon's  office  un- 
signed telegrams  went  to  the  trade  accusing  the  president  of  treach- 
ery. That  is,  tliose  I  saw  had  no  signature  on  liem.  They  were  sent 
tf>  presidents  of  the  local  leagues  and  then  the  bulletin  went  out. 
Tlien  we  held  up  the  milk  for  a  little  longer,  probably  cost  the 
fanners  $750,000  and  finally  accepted  the  same  thing.  The  big 
fellows  have  not  signed  and  never  would  sign.  Tliat  wt^s  tlie  whole 
result  of  Dillon's  operation  in  the  matter.  He  next  attacked  me  in 
his  paper  and  he  made  statements  in  that  paper  entirely  unfounded 
and  untrue,  as  he  usually  does,  but  I  did  not  pay  attention  to  that 
as  I  knew  we  had  won  something  for  the  farmers.  All  that  Dillon 
actually  did  was  to  put  confusion  in  the  field,  have  them  hold  beck 
niilk  at  a  cost  of  abput  $700,000,  and  abuse  and  reproach  every- 
I>ody  in  sight  and  Kbel  them  in  his  paper.  The  Big  Four  never 
signed  the  paper  and  never  went  to  his  oflSce,  and  finally  the  milk 
was  released  on  practically  the  same  memorandum  that  they  had 
offered  me  a  week  earlier." 

Modification  and  Revision  of  tjie  Dairymen's  League  Con- 
tract With  the  Disteibutors  Made  in  December  1916. 

Agreement  No*  1,  heretofore  set  out  in  this  report,  made  the  7th 
day  of  October,  1916,  signed  by  the  Dairymen's  League  of  the  one 
part  and  the  Empire  State  Dairy  Company,  and  other  distributors, 
on  the  other  part,  provided,  among  other  things,  as  follows : 

"  Sixth :  The  prices  set  fortii  in  paragrajAi  two  hereof  for 
the  months  of  January,  February  and  March,  1917,  shall  be 
stcbject  to  remsUm  and  modification  by  an  arbitration  board 
to  be  appointed  as  hereinafter  provided,  wpoii  condition'  th<it 
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said  board  shall  decide  thai  said  prices  shall  exceed  the  actual 
co^  of  production  of  said  milk  for  said  months  plus  a  reas«>n- 
able  profit  thereof.  Said  board  shall  consist  of  five  meml)er5 
who  shall  be  appointed  as  follows :  Two  members  by  each  of 
the  parties  hereto  and  the  fifth  member  by  the  said  four  nwni- 
bers  thus  appointed." 

Agreement  No.  3,  not  signed,  but  being  the  so  called  "  Gentle 
men's  agreement,"  understood  to  be  followed  by  certain  milk  com- 
panies, provided : 

''  Dealers  are  to  announce  to  their  receiving  stations  thai 
for  the  months  of  October  to  March  31st,  they  are  to  pay 
forty-five  cei^ts  advance  over  Borden's  pricee  for  the  corre- 
sponding months  of  1915  and  1916,  such  prices  to  he  firm  fi»r 
three  months.  (October,  November  and  December.)  And  as 
to  January,  February  and  March,  1917,  are  to  be  subject  to 
revision  and  modificaiion  by  a  committee  which  i$  to  1>e 
apointed ;  two  by  the  dealers,  two  by  ihe  producers,  and  thej 
to  appoint  a  fifth,  who  are  to  oonsider  the  cost  of  production 
distribution  and  market  conditions  and  arrive  at  a  price  fair 
and  equitable  to  both  parties." 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  signed  contract  expressly  provided 
that  the  prices  were  to  be  subject  to  "  revision  and  modification  " 
upon  condition  that  said  board  shall  decide  that  said  prices  shall 
exceed  the  actual  cost  of  production  of  said  milk. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  same  idea  is  carried  into  the  so  adM 
"  Gentlemen^s  Agreement,"  not  signed,  but  agreed  by  parole  to  K^ 
adopted  by  companies  not  signing. 

Pursuant  to  this  agreement,  the  milk  distributors  selected  M^srs. 
Caldwell  and  Van  Bumel  to  represent  tfhem  on  said  arbitration 
board,  and  the  Dairymen's  League  selected  Messfrs.  Cooper  and 
Thompson  to  represent  the  League.  This  board  of  four  thereupon 
designated  Hon.  Charles  W.  Wicks,  of  Oneida  County,  as  the  fi^'tli 
member. 

When  this  board  met  at  the  Murray  Hill  hotel,  in  the  City  of 
New  York,  on  the  last  week  of  December,  1916,  the  representative? 
of  the  distributors  contended  that  the  contract  plainly  was  desired 
only  to  provide  for  a  modificaiion  or  decrease  in  the  price  to  l>^ 
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paid  for  milk  for  the  montha  of  January^  February  and  March 
1917.  They  pointed  to  language  ^*  The  prices  set  forth  for  the 
months  of  January,  February  and  March,  1917,  shall  be  subject 
to  revision  and  modification  upon  condition  that  said  board  shall 
decide  that  said  prices  shall  exceed  the  actual  cost  of  production 
of  said  milk  during  said  months^  plus  a  reasonable  profit  thereof." 

This  they  asserted  gave  the  board  no  authority  to  increase  prices 
uiider  the  terms  of  the  Dairymen's  League  contract  They  asserted 
that  the  only  question  before  the  board  was  whether  or  not  the 
prices  set  out  in  the  October  contract  then  exceeded  the  actual  cost, 
etc.  If  the  board  did  find  they  were  excessive  the  board  should 
modify.    If  they  did  not  find  them  to  be  excessive  they  must  stand. 

It  would  seen  that  saok  is  the  usual  and  ordinary  construction 
of  the  wording  and  terms  of  Agreement  No.  1  made  between  the 
League  and  the  distributors  on  the  7th  day  of  October,  1916. 

By  December,  however,  it  was  evident  that  cost  of  production 
had  not  decreased  in  any  way,  but  had  in  fact  increased.  The 
representatives  of  the  League  took  the  position,  in  the  board  that 
an  increase  of  ten  cents  per  hundred  pounds  should  be  granted  by 
the  distributors  for  the  months  of  January,  February  and  March, 
1917,  over  the  prices  provided  in  the  October  agreement. 

It  is  evident  that  the  language  of  the  agreement  of  October  7th 
presented  a  somewhat  troublesome  question.  Obviously  it  was  very 
important  that  the  Dairymen's  League  should  not  be  put  in  the 
position  of  treating  the  contract  of  October  7th  as  a  mere  "  Scrap 
of  paper."  If  the  fair  construction  of  the  contract  was  as  con- 
tended by  the  representatives  of  the  distributors,  it  was  very 
important  that  the  Dairymen's  League  should  not  be  put  in  the 
position  of  disavowing  within  three  months  the  oonti-act  of  October 
7th  which  they  had  labored  so  long  to  bring  about  It  was  impor- 
tant to  satisfy  the  purchasers  of  milk  that  the  League's  officers  and 
directors  were  a  responsible  body  and  that  having  made  a  contract 
in  plain  terms  it  meant  something  and  would  be  adhered  to  and 
fulfilled  by  them,  otherwise  there  could  be  no  certainty  of  success- 
ful future  dealings. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  board,  however,  controversy  was  happily 
avoided.  After  a  fair  discussion  of  the  situation  a  determina- 
tion  of    the    question    was    reached    by    Messrs.    Van    Bumel, 
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Caldwell,  Cooper  and  T!homp9on,  and  tbe  four  voted  ujaanimoudT 
to  increoBe  the  prioea  for  Deoenxber,  January  and  Febman-, 
1917,  by  five  cents  per  hTindred  weiglit  over  ihe  prices  ppovided 
in  I3i6  October  c<Mitract.  This  oonclusion  was  reached  bv  the 
four  gentlemen  without  the  neoeaeity  of  a  deciding  vote  on  the 
pert  of  the  fifth  naember  of  the  board.  This  reswlt  avoided 
conflicts  and  recjriminations  Which  might  have  arisen  had 
the  distribntors  been  left  in  a  position  where  they  might  have 
claimed  that  the  League  reprTeoentatives  and  the  arbitrators  had 
disregarded  the  solemn  written  contaract  of  October  7th.  Thia  soln- 
ti<m  of  the  question  was  satisfactory  both  to  the  officers  of  the 
League  and  the  milk  distributors. 

Conclusions 

The  foregoing  we  believe  to  'be  a  fair  statement  of  the  movemout 
that  resulted  in  restoring  the  operations  of  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand,  to  some  extent  on  the  price  of  market  milk  to  the  pro- 
ducer in  this  territory  in  Septembei*  and  October,  1916.  Peihaps, 
under  the  Donnelly  Act  as  interpreted  by  the  courts  of  this  State, 
the  Dairymen's  League  itself  and  its  mehtods  of  operation  were  con- 
trary to  law.  If  so  it  was  at  once  the  legal  duty  of  the  Attomej- 
General  to  apply  for  an  injunction  upon  the  affidavits  and  exhibits 
which  could  easily  have  been  secured  from  distributors.  Upon 
that  showing  as  claimed,  if  the  law  had  been  strictly  construed  and 
followed,  it  would  have  been  the  duty  of  any  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  have  issued  an  order  enjoining  Brill,  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee and  everybody  connected  witJi  the  movement  from  further 
proceeding  therein.  But  there  would  have  been  no  practical  possi- 
bilitv  to  have  secured  an  effective  enforcement  of  such  law. 

The  demands  of  these  dairymen  were  based  upon  necessity.  The 
general  public  and  the  buyers  and  everyone  familiar  with  the  fact? 
by  that  time  conceded  the  justice  of  the  demand.  Above  all,  their 
demands  were  reasonable.  Nevertheless,  they  were  perhaps  made 
misdemeanants  and  law-breakers  by  legislation  devised  in  denance 
of  natural  laws,  impossible  of  enforcement  and  barren  of  pracrioal 
results,  except  as  it  might  be  used  to  embarrass  and  hamper  &  jn^t 
and  necessary  economic  development. 
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SiTUATioi?  Chaboed  With  Dai^qeb 

}s  ererthelees,  the  situation  was  charged  with  great  danger  bath 
to  the  daily  industry  and  tlw  people  of  this  State.  For  nearly  ten 
(lays  in  New  York  City  two  men  had  with  them  cx^entiak 
empowering  them  to  sell  and  dispose  of  say  80  per  eent  of  the 
market  milk  produced  in  the  State  of  New  Yoik  dnring  the  winter 
of  1916-17.  The  buyers  delayed  action.  Iliey  as  individuals 
feared  the  law,  whidi  the  dairymen  conscious  of  numbers  and 
strength  ignored.  The  increased  price  proposed  by  the  dairymen 
was  nearly  four  times  the  average  profits  of  the  previous  year.  To 
pay  this  increased  price  meant  necessarily  a  considerable  advance 
to  the  consrumer,  a  step  which  they  had  learned  to  fear  to  take. 
Kfich  day  meant  the  loss  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  dairymen,  and 
considerable  suffering  to  the  public. 

The  situation  was  one  not  to  be  desired  and  it  is  the  plain  duty 
of  the  State  to  avoid  any  future  repetition  of  it  if  possible.  Such 
situations  are  drarged  with  danger  from  many  sides. 

Assume  some  individual  had  bought  it  and  re-sold  it  at  a  hand- 
some profit  It  only  required  courage  and  capital,  both  of  which 
are  abundant  In  that  event  it  is  doubtful  if  we  have  any  law 
which  could  have  reached  ttiat  individual  and  prevented  such 
action  on  his  part  But  beyond  this,  it  might  have  been  possible. 
for  the  League  movement  to  have  resulted  in  failure  and  the  dairy- 
men as  before  left  at  the  mercy  of  tJie  CMrganized  consumer  and  the 
prudent  business  man  engaged  in  distributing  milk,  in  which  case 
the  dairy  industry  itself  was  threatened.  These  suggestions  are 
made  with  some  diffidenee,  not  as  being  ultimate  and  final  and 
positive  conclusions  that  may  be  drawn  from  the  facts  presented, 
but  as  an  attempt  to  indicate  in  some  way  the  grave  possibilities 
contained  in  the  situation  and  to  justify  the  suggestions  for 
effective  remedies  which  this  situation  seems  to  demand. 

Failures  of  the  State 

Tho  Committee  believe  that  up  to  this  time  the  State  has 
entirely  neglected  by  any  competent  officer  or  body  to  supei-^nse, 
control  or  aid  in  a  situation  like  that  shown  to  exist.  First,  the 
State  as  a  whole  was  practically  without  knowledge  of  the  situation 
prior  to  July,  1916. 
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Second,  the  State  had  failed  to  have  any  competent  body  engaged 
in  the  study  of  this  industry  and  able  to  give  to  the  consumer  or 
distributor  satisfactory  assurances  as  to  the  cost  of  production  and 
distribution. 

Third,  the  State  had  failed  to  provide  any  adequate  machinery 
to  direct  a  movement  subh  as  was  here  suddenly  precipitated  upon 
it,  or  to  give  this  great  body  of  organized  agriculturists  any  sug- 
gestion, advice  or  assistance  in  their  movement  —  that  is  demon- 
strated by  the  loss  of  the  product  both  to  producer  and  consumer 
and  the  violent  remedy  of  a  "  strike." 

It  is  true  that  they  had  to  some  degree  acted  und^r  the  name  of 
a  State  official,  but  their  motive  in  doing  so  oonferaedly  was 
entirely  to  shelter  themselves  from  prosecution,  not  because  they 
expected  to  or  did  in  fact  receiVe  any  actual  assistance  through 
any  department. 

Fourth,  the  State  made  it  dangerous  for  the  distributors  to  meet 
the  organized  daiiymen  upon  common  ground  to  discuss  and  com- 
promise or  settle  the  questions  involved.  They  were  required  by 
law  to  act  without  reference  to  one  another  in  meeting  their  oom- 
mon  difficulties. 

Remedies  Suggeste© 

The  State  of  New  York,  first,  should  have  had  at  this  crisis,  and 
should  provide  for  itself  for  the  future,  a  competent  department 
equipped  to  thoroughly  study  and  understand  the  problems 
involved  in  advance  of  the  acute  stages  thereof.  Second,  this 
department  sbould  be  so  equipped  and  managed  as  to  assist  the 
co-operative  endeavors  of  the  dairymen  to  bring  about  all  tie  ends 
they  sought  to  achieve  by  the  movement  of  October,  1916,  withont 
the  attendant  danger  of  disruption  or  disaster,  loss  of  money  to 
themselves  or  suffering  to  the  public. 

Third,  this  department  should  have  been  equipped  and  author- 
ized by  law  to  sit  in  the  councils  of  the  Dairymen's  League  to  aid 
them  in  determining  the  fair  cost  of  production,  to  certify  in 
advance  to  consumers  and  distributors  that  their  demands  were  just 
and  reasonable,  to  avoid  friction,  opposition,  bitterness  and 
disaster. 

Fourth,  to  control  their  action  and  keep  it  within,  the  boimds  of 
reason  and  be  enabled  to  prevent  their  product,  as  might  well  have 
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liappened  last  year,  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  forestallers  who 
might  thereby  be  permitted  to  extort  large  sums  from  the  consumer. 
Fifth,  to  have  permitted  the  dealers  without  fear  of  the  law  to 
have  entered  into  a  common  negotiation  for  the  purchase  of  the 
necessary  quantities  of  the  product  required  by  them  in  their  legiti- 
mate business,  direct  from  the  League  without  the  intervention  of 
jobbers,  brokers  or  speculators  of  any  kind.  Thus,  in  the  judgment 
of  this  Committee,  a  peaceful  and  just  solution  of  those  problems 
without  waste  and  loss  can  be  secured.  This  Committee  is 
endeavoring,  in,  co-operation  with  other  bodies  interested  herein,  to 
prepare  and  present  to  this  session  by  an  adequate  measure  proper 
legislation  for  this  end  for  which  it  asks  the  earnest  attention  and 
support  of  the  members  of  the  Legislature  and  the  people  of  the 
State. 

EXTENSIOX   OF   THE   MaRKET    MiLK   ZoNE 

The  following  statement  showing  the  extension  of  territory  from 
which  milk  is  received  in  the  metropolitan  district  was  taken  from 
the  records  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  docket  No. 
8558.  This  statement  was  made  on  behalf  of  the  Sheffield  Farms 
Slawson-Decker  Company  and  other  milk  dealers  in  Xew  York 
City,  during  the  recent  hearing  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  relation  to  freight  rates  on  milk.  This  statement, 
on  behalf  of  the  company,  says  in  part : 

"Since  1895,  not  only  has  New  York  City  enormously  increased  in  popula- 
tion and  in  demands  for  milk  by  reason  thereof,  but  the  milk  tralfic  ha'^ 
increased  proportionately  so  that  in  1915  the  volume  of  milk  received  in  the 
New  York  market,  as  shown  by  the  Milk  Reporter  (Exhibit  No.  1),  has 
grown  from  8,027,040  40-quart  cans  of  milk,  cream  and  condensed  milk  to 
20,065,327. 

The  general  method  of  handling  milk  by  milk  trains  furnished  by  the 
carriers  to  all  comers  without  special  privilege,  with  icing  service  as  to  L.  C. 
L.  shipments  and  without  such  service  as  to  carload  shipments,  has  continued 
with  changes  only  which  as  will  be  indicated  benefit  the  carriers,  they  carry- 
ing their  milk  trains  further  out  on  longer  hauls  as  the  demands  of  traffic 
required  and  as  the  traffic  furnished  to  the  roads  might  justify. 

Certain  changes  hav^e  occurred  in  the  demands  of  the  city  of  milk.  Within 
recent  years,  the  main  consumption  in  New  York  City  has  been  during  the 
hot  months  of  July,  August  and  September.  This  increase  of  bulk  shipments 
during  the  summer  months  appears  by  the  returns  of  all  the  carriers  and  by 
the  testimony  of  all  dealers  who  have  been  interrogated  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Horton,  president  of  our  company,  who  has  been  in  the  milk  business 
for  forty-three  years  in  New  York,  and  who  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
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condiiHHifl  of  the  traffie,  says  that  fifteen  years  a|^  in  the  retail  milk  huaiaefls 
there  would  be  a  falling  off  of  50  per  cent,  in  the  months  of  July  and  August. 
He  says  (page  334)  that  to-day  our  greatest  sale  is  in  August,  and  that  in  the 
summer  time  the  dealer  has  to  go  the  longest  distance  for  his  supply. 

This  increase  in  distance  is  due  not  merely  to  the  increaae  in  demand,  bat 
to  an  extraordinary  phenomenon — the  falling  ofL  in  the  supply  during  the 
summer  months  in  the  nearby  zone. 

We  have  introduced  in  evidence  a  monthly  statement  for  the  entire  vear 
1915  of  all  milk  received,  interstate  and  intrastate,  by  our  company  (see 
Van  Bomel,  Exhibit  No.  1).  For  purposes  of  this  brief,  we  ha  vie  placed  here 
in  parallel  columns  our  milk  receipts  for  the  montha  of  July,  August  and 
September,  in  comparison  with  the  month  of  January,  1915. 

The  figures  in  detail  appear  below: 


Analxsib  of  Milk  Regekved  (Intebstate  and  Ikteastate)  by  SHEmsLD 
Fab2£S,  Slawson-Deckeb  Company,  in  Januaby,  July,  August  a>*d 
September,  1915  (fbom  Van  Bomel,  Exhibit  1). 

Zones  Jan.,  1915        July,  1915      Decrease  Increase 

2 2,905,612      1,556,222      1,349,390         

3 3,218,410      3,ft48,522         730.112 

4 3,201,796      5,733,888        2,532,092 

9,325,818     11,238,632       1,349,390       3,262,204 


Jan.,  1915 

2 2,905,612 

3 3,218,410 

4 3,291,796 

9,325,818 


Aug.,  1915 

1,401,932 
3,242,950 
4,963,266 


1,503,689 


Increase 

"24;546 
1,761,470 


9,608,148      1,503,689       1,786,010 


Jan.,  1915 

2 2,905,612 

3 3,218,410 

4 3,201,796 

9,325,818 


Sept.,  1915 

1,773,449 
2,924,356 
4,436,964 


Decrease 

1,132,163 
294,054 


Increaae 


1,235,168 


9,134,769      1,426,217       1,235,168 


As  will  be  observed,  these  figures  show  that  in  July,  1915,  the  second  zone, 
instead  of  furnishing  us  as  much  milk  as  January,  decreased  1,349,390  quarts. 
In  comparison  with  January,  in  August  it  decreased  1,503,689  and  in  Septem- 
ber decreased  1,132,163.  In  this  same  period,  by  like  comparison  with  Janoary 
shipments,  the  fourth  zone  increased  its  supply  2,532,092,  in  August  1,761,470, 
in  September  1,235,168. 

The  extension  of  tlie  far  zone  milk  supply  and  its  necessity  is,  we  think, 
sufficiently  illustrated  by  the  foregoing  figures: 

The  railroads  have  actiyely  aided  and  encouraged  the  development  of  milk 
traffic  in  the  far  zone,  that  is,  from  190  miles  out.  Certain  of  them  mad« 
contracts  with  agents,  who  entered  the  bunnesg  of  developing  milk  territoiy 
in  the  outlying  districts  on  the  long  haul  of  thvse  various  railroads,  paying 
them  commissions  of  large  percentages  on  gross  trafiISc  dev^ped   (see  7  I.  C. 
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r,,  pages  138-142;  143-146).  They  have  also  encouraged  the  dealers  them- 
selves to  deTelop  this  territory,  invest  in  creameries,  educate  producers  to  the 
re<{uirements  of  the  Board  of  Health  standards  of  New  York  City  and  de\'elop 
railway  traffic. 

The  far  zone  business,  so  far  as  both  the  dealer  and  the  railroad  are  con- 
cerned, is  as  the  record  shows,  a  competitive  business.  Certain  elements  of 
competition  have  been  indicated  in  the  record :  First,  New  York  must  compete 
at  many  points  in  the  far  zone  with  other  cities  nearer  the  point  of  origin  of 
the  milk.  A  price  must  be  paid  by  the  dealer  and  a  rate  furnished  by  the 
carrier,  which  will  enable  this  competition  to  be  overcome,  or  the  railroad 
loses  its  long  haul  mileage  and  the  New  York  dealer  loses  his  supply.  Second, 
in  the  far  zone  the  dealer,  and  the  railroad  as  well,  must  meet  the  competi- 
tion of  butter  and  cheese  factories,  condensed  milk  plants  and  the  modem 
development  of  manufacturing  milk  powder.  Unless  a  price  can  be  paid  by 
the  New  York  dealer  higher  than  the  price  which  can  be  offered  by  butter  and 
cheese  factories,  condensed  milk  powder  plantf),  this  long  distance  milk  will 
be  used  in  a  condensed  form,  involving  a  loss  of  railway  revenue  and  the  loss 
to  New  York  City  of  the  liquid  milk  necessary  for  its  supply.  Mr.  Horton 
is  specific  on  this  (pages  334  and  335;  352-3). 

Year  by  year.  New  York  City  has  to  go  further  out  into  new  territory  to 
meet  the  expanding  demand  of  her  milk  supply.  This  consideration  was  be- 
fore the  Commission  in  1895,  7  I.  C.  C,  157.  As  shown  by  the  combined 
statistics  given  by  the  Sanitary  Milk  Dealers'  Association  and  to  which  our 
own  business  is  added  ( see  Slaughter's  Exhibit  1 ) ,  50.8  per  cent,  of  the  total 
milk  received  by  all  these  New  York  dealers  in  the  month  of  March,  1916, 
t4iken  as  a  basis  for  the  combined  statistics,  comes  from  this  fourth  zone. 
This  milk  is  hauled  on  the  average  in  this  zone  290  miles.  It  is  received,  as 
thpre  shown,  from  158  separate  milk  stations  and  creameries  running  from 
100  to  467  miles  from  New  York.  From  the  second  zone,  these  dealers  re- 
ceived in  that  month  27.3  per  cent,  of  their  total  supply  from  60  stations  and 
from  the  3rd  zone  they  took  21.9  per  cent,  from  45  stations.  In  other  words, 
these  dealers  not  only  received  50  per  cent,  of  their  supply  from  the  fourth 
7f)ne,  but  their  investments,  indicated  by  the  number  of  shipping  stations,  is 
fnr  greater  in  that  zone,  namely,  158  stations  out  of  the  total  of  263. 

Xot  only,  as  indicated  above,  has  the  milk  traffic  increased  in  vohune  by 
<'xt^nding  further  out  year  by  year  for  business,  but  the  demands  of  New 
Vork  for  fluid  milk  indicate  that  such  extension  process  will  continue  in  the 
future  (see  Mr.  Horton *s  testimony,  pages  335-6). 

Mr.  Van  Bomel,  assistant  general  manager,  illustrates,  so  far  as  our  com- 
pany's business  is  concerned,  the  nature  of  that  extension  process.  The 
average  haul  including  all  zones  for  our  interstate  milk  is  now  232.7  milea 
^page  407).  This  is  for  March  and  the  August  haul  would  be  far  longer. 
At  page  408  he  illustrates  the  speed  of  this  expansion  movement  as  applied 
to  mir  own  business.  He  has  been  with  our  company  eight  years.  One  of  his 
^rst  duties  eight  years  ago  was  to  build  an  important  plant  at  Vergennei, 
^^-  (P«g«  410).  Vergennes  is  283  miles  from  New  York  City.  Since  that 
time,  eight  years  ago,  we  have  extended  from  Vergennes  to  Franklinville,  now 
our  furthest  point,  which,  as  shown  on  the  Slaughter  Exhibit  1,  is  457  miles 
from  the  New  York  terminus.     It  is  some  fifty  or  sixty  miles  from  Buffalo. 
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We  hav«  another  plant  at  Lisbon,  454  miles  from  the  eastern  terminus  at 
New  York,  and  is  some  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  from  Qgdensburg  (page  410 1 

Mr.  Horton  says  that  not  only  have  these  changes  occurred  since  1895.  I'ut 
certain  others,  which  have  a  bearing  upon  the  New  York  milk  problem.  Frrt 
passes  were  formerly  had  and  they  were  abolished  by  the  Commission  Id  tl^ 
1895  decision.  The  annual  cost  for  the  transportation,  formerly  free,  \rlii<l: 
our  company  now  pays,  is  between  five  and  six  thousand  dollars  (page  372'. 
Another  and  more  important  change  is  this:  In  1895  shipping  stations  ^urir 
to  a  considerable  extent  supplied  by  the  railroads  through  milk  agents  adiog 
under  percentage  of  produced  traffic  contracts  and  who  leased  these  shippiD.* 
stations  to  milk  dealers  at  from  one  dollar  a  year  to  twenty-five  dollars  a 
month,  which  was  the  highest  price  in  his  experience  for  such  leases  under  ol^ 
conditions  (page  345).  To-day  the  dealer  usually  builds  his  own  creameritf 
(pages  346  and  347)  at  a  cost  varying  from  $8,000  to  $90,000.  The  demand^ 
of  the  health  authorities  for  increased  sanitary  requirement  have  made  tlie>e 
increased  expenses  necessary,  both  as  to  plants  and  other  equipment  (page 
336).  The  expense  of  creamery  construction  amounts,  as  Mr.  Horton's  ex- 
perience goes,  to  approximately  $100  for  every  can  of  milk  received,  that  i^ 
the  creamery  which  will  produce  200  cans  of  milk  a  day  will  be  one  whin 
will  cost  us  $20,000  for  the  plant  necessary  to  handle  it  (pages  348  and  34i> 
In  the  fourth  zone  alone  this  single  company  has  (page  350)  an  investment 
for  its  35  stations  alone  of  $499,000,  of  which  $347,000  is  for  plants  froo: 
which  we  receive  interstate  shipments.  If  the  average  cost  of  our  station^ 
in  the  fourth  zone  is  applied  to  the  other  dealers,  who  with  us  have  15S  milk 
shipping  plants  in  that  zone,  the  amount  of  that  investment  made  by  dealfr« 
is  obviously  very  large.  So  far  as  our  company  is  concerned  not  only  have 
these  creameries  been  built  in  this  zone,  but  substantially  all  of  them  have 
been  built  or  reconstructed  within  the  past  ten  years  (pages  335-6). 

In  other  words,  developing  their  business  on  the  basis  of  existing  zone  rate^ 
in  the  far  zone,  the  dealers  have  produced  the  milk  traffic  to  Kew  Yorlt  br 
educating  the  farmers  so  that  they  will  comply  with  the  health  standards  oi 
New  York  City  and  by  paying  them  a  rate  sufficient,  both  for  the  interest  C'i 
the  dealer  and  the  carrier,  to  off'set  the  competition  of  the  butter  and  cheese' 
factories  and  other  condensers  of  milk  and  to  overcome  the  competition  of 
nearby  cities   (pages  334-0;  351,  2  and  3). 

POINT  I. 
The  Cnvx  of  the  Whole  Matter  of  Milk  Rates  in  and  to  New  Yosk 
£8  the  Rate  500  Miles  and  Over  from  New  York 
Our  company  is  in  favor  of  the  continuation  of  the  present  zones.  If.  how- 
ever, the  Commission  should  determine  that  the  zone  system  adopted  by  the 
Commission  itself  in  1897  is  for  any  reason  no  longer  adaptable  to  present 
conditions  and  that  some  other  system  for  scaling  rates  should  be  adopted,  we 
deem  it  our  duty  to  present  to  the  Commission  as  forcefully  as  we  are  able  the 
facts  and  considerations  which  make  it  essential  that  whatever  other  changH 
may  be  made,  the  rate  500  mil*^s  from  New  York  should  not  be  changed:  that 
if  there  be  a  closing  of  the  now  open  far  zone,  it  should  be  a  point  in  mileage 
not  less  than  500  miles  from  the  city  terminal;  that  if  a  scaling  basis  of  any 
kind  be  adopted,  the  scale  must  be  a  rate  by  which  at  a  point  not  less  than 
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5(X)  miles  from  New  York  the  pnBsent  rate  as  a  maximum  rate  be  reached. 
It  may  be  said  that  there  is  no  logic  in  an  open  zone,  beginning  190  miles 
from  New  York  and  having  no  definite  outer  limit.  This,  we  think,  overlooks 
certain  important  practical  considerations.  First,  the  history  of  New  York 
milk  rates  under  which  the  traffic  has  developed  for  over  forty  years.  As  has 
been  indicated,  the  railroads  themselves  originally  adopted  a  flat  rate  for 
any  distance,  which  was  in  force  until  1895;  second,  the  zone  system  adopted 
in  1897  adapted  itself  to  the  wishes  of  the  carriers  in  leaving  the  so-called 
fourth  zone  an  open  one,  the  philosophy  of  the  railroads'  position  being  well 
expressed  in  the  answer  of  the  New  York,  T^ke  Erie  k  Western  R.  R.,  as 
shown  at  page  99  of  the  Milk  Producers*  case,  7  I.  C.  C\,  pages  99  and  100, 
and  which  philosophy  was  only  partially  limited  by  the  zone  system  adopted 
at  that  time.  Third,  there  are  practical  limits  to  the  open  zone,  though  not 
expressed  in  exact  figures  in  terms  of  miles.  It  means  that  its  outer  ex- 
tremity is  the  run  of  the  milk  train.  Where  there  is  not  enough  traffic,  there 
will  b€  no  milk  train  service.  The  extension  of  the  fourth  zone  has  been  a 
natural  process  of  extending  further  and  further  the  run  of  the  milk  train 
as  business  has  been  developed  or  is  immediately  in  prospect  sufficient  to 
justify  milk  train  service.  See  testimony  of  Mr.  Van  Bomel  (pages  417  and 
418),  as  illustrating  the  practical  way  in  which  milk  train  service  has  de* 
veloped.    He  says: 

'  There  are  two  practical  limitations  to  the  open  zone.  First,  the  absence 
of  a  tariff  specifying  a  particular  individual  station  as  a  shipping  point 
and  the  second  is,  unless  the  milk  train  goes  through  there  they  can  offer 
YOU  no  service;  therefore,  cannot  accept  your  shipment  other  than  as 
freight.' 

He  illustrates  this  (page  419). 

There  is  another  practical  limitation  to  the  open  zone  as  given  by  Mr.  Kail- 
man  of  the  New  York  Central.  It  is  the  distance  through  which  milk  can  be 
brought  within  sixteen  hours  to  New  York  City  in  such  condition  as  will  meet 
the  requirements  of  public  health. 

We  do  not  say  that  any  change  of  the  zone  system  would  result  in  chaos. 
It  might  result  in  confusion.  We  do  not  say  that  any  change  which  at  a 
point  600  miles  from  New  York  increases  the  present  rate  paid  by  shippers 
will  be  objectionable  from  a  rate  standpoint  and  will  be  exceedingly  damaging 
to  the  interest  not  only  of  the  producer  and  dealer,  but  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  consumer  in  New  York  to  whom  this  absolute  necessity  of  life  must 
come. 

It  is  desirable  to  group  these  considerations  and  present  them  as  forcefully 
as  we  can  as  the  main  point  which  we  make  in  our  brief. 

The  rate  for  the  fourth  zone,  which  now  handles  milk  for  us  at  points  450 
miles  from  New  York  is  a  rate  fixed  by  the  carriers,  acquiesced  in  by  the 
commission  in  1897  and  under  which  we  have  made  our  large  investments. 

As  the  Commission  says  in  the  Beatrice  case,  Beatrice  Creamery  Co.  vs. 
111.  Central  R.  R.,  15  I.  C.  C,  109: 

'  This  Commission  has  several  times  held  that  where  a  particular  in- 
dustry has  grown  up  under  rates  voluntarily  established  and  maintained 
by  carriers,  those  rates  cannot  be  advanced  without  considering  the  effect 
upon  that  industry.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  contract  between  the 
railroad  and  the  shipper.    That  a  certain  rate  should  be  charged  by  a  rail- 
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road  is  a  matter  of  public  concern.  It  cannot  ordinarily  be  made  tiie 
subject  of  private  contract,  but  in  determining  what  is  tiie  just  and  reas- 
onable thinj^  to  be  done,  this  Commission  must  consider  the  effect  upon  all 
the  parties.' 

Citing 

Banner  Milling  Co.  vs.  New  York  Central,  14  I.  C.  C.  3»8. 
Western  Oregon  Lumber  Mfrs.  Assn.  vs.  S.  P.  R  Co.,  14  I.  C.  C,  «1 ; 

see  also 
Waukeska  Limestone  Co.  vs.  C.  N.  &  St.  Pa.,  26  L  C.  C,  515,  at 

page  519. 

The  carriers  doubtless  felt  that  the  open  zone  system  was  the  better  way 
to  create  traffic  and  for  the  economical  handling  of  this  necessity  of  life  as  an 
article  of  transportation.  That  the  carriers  in  adopting  this  rate  and  in  the 
further  extension  of  the  zone  have  found  this  rate  to  be  profitable  at  the 
present  point  of  furthest  service,  now  approximating  500  miles,  from  the  ter- 
minal, is  indicated  by  their  own  conduct,  in  voluntarily  extencting  as  traffic 
increased  the  run  of  the  milk  trains  and,  in  employing  agents  to  go  out  into 
far  distance  territory  and  develop  long  distance  milk  traffic.  It  is  not  to  be 
assumipd  lightly  that  the  contracts  made  with  Westcott  and  with  Millett  and 
the  Produce  Dispatch  were  contracts  made  to  develop  a  traffic  wMch  would  be 
non-productive  in  net  revenue.  While,  to  be  sure,  many  of  these  contracts 
discussed  in  the  Milk  Producers'  Protective  Association  case  (see  pages  138-142; 
143-146)  for  development  of  the  far  zone  milk  by  milk  agents  far  iJieTailroad 
have  lapsed,  the  business  having  been  created  and  having  acquired  its  own 
momentum,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  so  late  as  1008,  the  New  YcHrk  Ceatral  being 
then  in  control  of  the  Rutland  Railroad,  by  holding  51  per  cent.  qI  its  rtock. 
renewed  a  contract  between  the  Rutland  Railroad  and  the  Produce  Dispatch 
to  pay  12^  per  cent,  on  the  gross  earnings  of  the  milk  traffic  on  the  lon^ 
distance  territory  in  Vermont  and  northern  New  York  operated  by  that  road. 
We  are  bringing  milk  to  New  York  from  Lisbon,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Rutland  (454 
miles).  If  the  present  rate  on  the  600  mile  haul  does  not  represent  a  profit 
it  is  dillicult  to  conceive  why  the  Pennsylvania  Railway  shpuld  now  be  de- 
veloping its  milk  traffic  for  the  New  York  territory  by  fair  carload  Jot  ar- 
rangements as  to  pickup  service  (page  399,  and  following),  including  ferri- 
age (see  page  428),  covering  distances,  so  far  as  our  company  alone  is  cac- 
cemed,  of  from  323  to  467  miles  ( see  Slaughter  Exhibit  No.  1 ) ,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania stations  indicated  being  between  Grover,  Penn.,  323  miles,  and  Franklin- 
ville,  New  York,  457  miles. 

As  indicated  by  the  Slaughter  Exhibit  No.  1,  the  dealers  whose  statistics 
are  there  combined  received  50.8  per  cent,  of  their  total  milk  from  this  fai 
zone  and  on  an  average  haul  in  this  zone  of  290  miles  in  March,  which  aver- 
age haul  will  be  greatly  extended  in  August,  the  season  of  greatest  demaad. 

Now,  the  dealer  in  this  fourth  zone  has  to  meet  the  competition  which  las 
been  indicated  to  get  liquid  milk  for  New  Y'ork.  The  dealers  have  gone  iato 
this  territory-,  these  long  distances,  not  because  they  prefer  to  pay  the  higher 
rate  in  this  zone  for  milk,  but  because  of  necessity. 

The  facts  showing  the  extraordinary  falling  off  of  milk  supply  for  New 
York  in  the  nearby  zone  during  the  hot  weather  of  July,  August  and  Sep* 
tember,  the  time  of  the  city's  greatest  need,  has  been  already  iadioated  in 
the  statement  of  facts  and  in  the  record.    Mr.  Horton  has  giv«a  hm  inavB  as 
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to.  I  he  eftiufl  (aee  pages  334  and  336).  There  are  doubtlees  additional  eaasea^ 
&uth  asy  for  axample,  wimnBer  hotoU  and  boarding  plaotB  in  oountry  loeaUtiea 
within  the  aeeond  xone. 

WhateTor  tkm  cMnesi  th«  faets  r«aain»  Oar  figures  show  as  indicated  that 
in  Julj,  1916,  the  second  zone,  instead  of  furnishing  ns  with  as  much  milk 
as  hi  Jumary,  decreased  1^40,3M  quarts,  decreased  in  August  1,503,889 
quarts  and  in  S^tember  1,132,163  quarts,  all  in  comparison  with  January 
sJiipflomta.  In  that  same  period  the  fourth  zone  milk  increased  over  its  Janu- 
ary supply  in  July  2,532,002  quarts,  in  August  1,761,470  quarts,  and  in  Sep- 
tember 1,236,168  quarts.  In  other  words,  but  for  the  milk  we  get  on  the 
long  haul  in  the  critical  period  of  the  year  for  a  sweltering  city  (mis-called 
a  summer  resort)^  w>s  should  have  a  milk  famine  every  year. 

We  earnestly  request  this  Commission  to  study  this  circumstance  and  the 
implications  of  these  figures.  There  are,  we  submit,  certain  self-evident  truths 
T^hch  this  problem  presents. 

First,  New  York  ahaoluteiy  neeia  every  drop  of  thie  fourth  zone  milk;  sec- 
and,  it  is  going  to  need  more  of  it  as  the  years  go  by.  It  has  to  reaeh  oat  for 
it  further  and  further;  third,  this  milk  can  be  had  only  under  competitive 
conditions;  fourth,  the  railway  rate  now  in  force,  under  which  dealers  have 
nude  their  investments  in  countless  plants  in  the  fourth  zone  and  under 
which  those  conditions  are  met  is  one  adopted  by  the  railroads  themselves, 
and  a  disturbance  of  the  rate  at  this  crucial  point  by  the  adoption  of  a  scale 
which  at  a  distance  of  500  miles  increases  this  rate  in  any  degree  will  in  effect 
limit  New  York's  milk  supply  to  her  enormous  injury  at  the  time  of  her 
greatest  need. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  method  of  handling  the  milk  problem  of  New 
Tork,  adopted  by  the  Commission  in  1897,  was  eminently  wise.  In  this  terri- 
tory, no  scale,  graduated  by  miles,  has  ever  been  in  force.  If  such  a  scale 
bad  heen  adopted  in  1897,  in  view  of  the  added  mileage,  which  year  by  year 
has  heen  required  to  meet  the  city's  need  for  milk,  a  serious  and  heavy  burden 
would  have  been  laid  upon  the  city  consumers  without  justification.  It  is  but 
the  application  of  an  axiom  of  economics  to  say  that  the  price  of  milk  in  New 
York  City  will  be  the  price  of  the  most  expensive  part  of  the  product  neces- 
sary for  the  city's  consumption.  No  sliipper  will  build  a  creamery  at  a  point 
from  which  he  cannot  bring  milk  to  the  market  at  a  profit.  The  price  paid  by 
the  city  consumer  must  be  such  as  to  produce  a  profit  to  the  shipper  and 
producer  at  every  point  from  which  milk  must  nocessarily  be  produced  for 
the  market. 

If  the  Commission  in  1897  had  disregarded  the  existing  conditions,  the  fact 
that  New  York  City  must  receive  her  milk  only  from  the  north  and  west, 
nothing  from  the  south  or  east,  had  disregarded  the  fact  that  no  graduated 
scale  had  ever  been  in  force,  the  fact,  as  the  record  shows,  that  even  there 
was  in  process  a  continuous  extension  of  railroad  haul  (see  7  I.  C.  C,  at 
page  111),  and  had  fixed  a  graduated  scale,  the  graduation  increasing  in  the 
long  haul,  it  would  have  circumscribed  the  city's  milk  area  and  increase  the 
coat  of  a  necessity  of  life  to  the  consumer. 

The  producer  doubtless  has  rights  which  must  be  considered  and  some  com- 
plaints have  been  made  by  producers,  as  shown  by  the  record.  From  the  pro- 
ducers' standpaint,  the  1897  situation  repeats  itself.  The  nearby  producer 
complains  that  he  is  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  his  locality  by  existing  zone 
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arrangements  and  more  especially  by  the  long  haul,  from  190  miles  to  ap- 
proximity  600  miles,  now  in  practice.  The  method  of  relief  afforded  by  the 
Commission  in  1897  is  equally  applicable  now,  namely,  a  finding  that  the  r&to 
adopted  by  the  carriers  in  th«  far  zone  for  the  present  long  haul  of  approxi- 
mately 600  milies  is  reasonable  and  a  subdivision  of  the  nearer  zones  by  a 
reduction  of  rates.  It  is  our  opinion,  however,  that  the  so-called  benefit  of 
locality,  claim  of  the  nearby  producer,  is  a  negligible  consideration  in  dealiog 
with  the  great  problem  of  supplying  the  largest  city  in  the  world  with  the 
milk  necessary  for  its  life." 

This  statement  on  behalf  of  the  milk  distributors  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  showing  the  growth  and  developmeut 
of  the  traffic  is  reported  herein  by  this  Committee  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  the  conclusions  of  this  statement  the  concliisions 
of  the  Committee,  but  because  it  is  a  statement  of  certain  phases 
of  the  question  which  the  dairyman  seldom  encounters  and  it  i? 
thought  that  these  views  as  presented  in  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  case  will  be  of  much  interest  to  the  Legislature  anJ 
to  the  people  throughout  the  State. 

The  Milk  Tkains 

In  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  hearing  last  referreil 
to,  the  carriers  made  the  following  statement  as  showing  the  extent 
and  character  of  the  service  furnished  by  them  to  the  milk  traffic. 
The  Committee  includes  this  statement  in  this  report  as  showing 
probably  as  complete  a  record  of  the  milk  train  routes  as  can  be 
well  gotten  together.  It  illustrates  the  tremendous  volume  of  this 
traffic ; 

II.  CHANGED  COXDI'nONS  SINCE  1897 
(a)  General  Territoby  Sbsved  in  1897  and  To-dat 

In  1807  the  section  of  country  north  and  westerly  of  New  York  City,  com- 
prising Sussex  and  other  counties  in  northern  New  Jersey,  Orange  county, 
X.  Y.,  and  contiguous  portions  of  UIfltt»r  and  Sullivan  counties  in  New  York, 
together  with  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  the  southeast-erly  section  of  New  Vork 
State  east  of  the  Hudson  River,  and  some  adjoining  parts  of  western  Con 
necticut  and  Massachusetts  constituted  the  nearby  milk  producing  region  fronsi 
which  a  large  part  of  New  York's  milk  supply  was  shipped.  Milk  and  craun 
were  also  forwarded  from  more  distant  localities  in  the  States  of  New  York. 
Pennsylvania  and  Mnssachusets  (1897  Opinion,  p.  104). 

Since  then  the  milk  producing  territory  has  extended  until  today  milk  ia 

brought  to  New  York  City  from  the  western  and  northern-most  parts  of  New 

York    State,    from    Pennsylvania,    ^Massachusetts,    Connecticut    and    Vermont 

(Carriers'  exhibits).     Tho  greatest  development  of  the  milk  traffic  to  New 

York  is  that  on  the  Rutland  Railroad  in  Vermont  and  northern  New  York 
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fp.  f»76).  On  the  other  hand  the  production  of  milk  in  the  nearby  territory 
lias  irreatly  decreased  so  that  today  praotically  no  milk  is  shipped  to  New 
York  from  territory  within  40  miles  of  the  New  York  and  New  Jersey  ter- 
minals (p.  333).  From  the  territory  served  by  the  Harlem  and  Putnam  divi- 
siuns  of  the  New  York  Central  the  milk  and  cream  tonnage  has  diminished 
l)>  more  than  one-half  (p.  673),  and  no  milk  is  now  shipped  from  points  along; 
the  c.i*t  aide  of  the  Hudson  River  (p.  687). 

<bj    InCBEA8£   SiXCE    1897   IN   THE  DISTANCE   FSOM   WHICH   MiLK   IS   BbOUGHT 

TO  New  York 

In  1897  the  longest  haul  of  milk  on  the  Lehigh  Valley  railroad  was  335 
miles.    At  the  present  time  the  longest  interstate  haul  is  from  Camden,  N.  Y.. 
400.1  miles   (p.  892).     In  1897  the  most  distant  milk  shipping  station  of  the 
Ontario  and  Western  was  Kenwood,  N.  Y.,  264  miles  from  the  terminal.    To- 
day  4he  most  distant  station  is  Oswego,  N.  Y*.,  325  miles   (p.   1009).     Tho 
most  distant  shipping  station  on  the  Erie  Railroad  was,  in  1897,  Hornells- 
ville.  N.  Y.,  331  miles  from  Jersey  City,  and  55  per  cent   of  the  traffic  origi- 
nated at  main  line  points  and  branches  of  the  Erie  in  Orange  county,  east  of 
Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.,  which  is  87  miles  from  New  York  City.     Today  the  Erie 
firings  milk  and  cream  to  Jersey  City  from  South  Dayton,  N.  Y.,  448  miles  dis- 
tant (Wheeler  Exhibit  No.  1,  p.  1084).    In  1897  no  milk  was  shipped  over  the 
^Vest  Shore  from  points  beyond  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  290  miles  from  New  York. 
Today  milk  is  shipped  from  Earlville,  339  miles  distant  (pp.  659,  675).     In 
1^97  there  was  no  milk  traffic  on  the  New  York  Central  west  of  Albany,  14ft 
miles  distant.     At  the  present  time  milk  is  shipped  from  Massena  Springs, 
X.  Y.,  390  miles  from  New  York,  the  farthermost  northeastern  terminus  of  the 
New  York  Central  in  New  York  State  (p.  676).    The  most  distant  point  from 
^hich  milk  is  shipped  into  New  York  over  the  Rutland  and  the  New  York 
Central  is  Lisbon,  N.  Y.,  451  miles  away  (pp.  659,  676).    The  milk  shipping 
territory  of  the  Ulster  &  Delaware  has  not  changed  since  1897   (pp.  788,  789). 
In  1897  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  carried  no  milk  to  New  York.    The  initial 
shipment  was  March  I,  1913  (p.  1482).    To-day  special  milk  trains  carrying 
milk  to  New  Y'ork  and  Philadelphia  are  operated  daily  (p.  1482)  from  East 
Aurora,  N.  Y.,  491  miles  distant,  Horseheads,  N.  Y.,  373  miles,  with  connec- 
tions by  regular  freight  or  passenger  trains  carrying  milk  cars  (p.  1473)  from 
Ix>vell,  Pa.,  603  miles,  and  from  Tuscarora,  N.  Y.,  499  miles,  with  service  from 
various  intermediate  points    (Pennsylvania  Railroad   Exhibit  No.   1    (map), 
Witness  Nathans,  April  25,  1916,  p.  1472) 

The  maximum  distance  from  which  Borden  &  Company  ships  into  New  York 
t'Hlay  is  451  miles  (p.  270).  In  March,  1916,  Lisbon,  454  miles  from  New 
York,  was  the  most  distant  point  from  which  the  Sheffield  Farms  Slawson- 
Decker  Co.  shipped.  Since  that  time  shipments  have  been  made  from  Lovell, 
^hieh  is  considerably  farther  (p.  410).  In  1895  that  company  made  no  ship- 
inonts  from  points  more  than  108  miles  from  New  York  (p.  332). 

(c)     Reasons  fob  the  Changed  Conditions 

The  extension  of  the  territory  from  which  the  milk  supply  of  New  York 
^^^7  13  drawn  has  been  brought  about  by  the  extension  of  the  commuting  ter- 
ritory, hastened  by  the  improved  train  facilities,  into  what  was  formerly  milk 
producing  territory,  and  in  the  Harlem  Valley  by  the  acquisition  by  the 
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city  of  a  large  area  in  connection  with  the  city  water  supply  (pp.  2lt,  33£, 
333,  673,  674).  Furthermore,  there  has  been  a  tremendous  increaae  in  th« 
amoimt  of  milk  demanded  by  the  Kew  York  market  (p.  212,  Milk  ReporUr, 
Exhibit  No.  1).  In  addition  to  the  New  York  city  requirements  there  ha» 
developed  a  demand  from  summer  resorts  along  the  Long  Island  and  Nev 
Jersey  coasts  and  cities  adjacent  to  New  York  (pp.  334,  41i). 

The  development  in  the  traffic  from  points  on  the  Rutland  R.  R.  in  Ver- 
mont and  Northern  New  York  is  the  result  of  a  contract  between  the  Rutland 
and  the  New  York  Central  and  one  Stephen  C.  MiHett,  whicii  expires  in  1919, 
under  which  Mr.  Millett  undertook  to  educate  the  farmers  along  the  Rutland 
to  the  requirements  of  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Health,  stimulate  mOk 
production,  erect  creameries  at  his  expense  and  lease  them  to  shippers,  super* 
vise  the  loading  of  the  milk,  the  icing  of  it  at  his  expense,  the  delivery  of  it 
the  handling  of  claims,  and  to  solicit  the  traffic  The  cervices  furnished 
under  this  contract  are  in  lieu  of  similar  services  and  fadlitiea  fumisbed  hy 
other  carriers  themselves.  In  return  for  these  services  Mr.  Millett  eccives  \t^ 
per  cent,  of  the  New  York  Central's  proportion  of  the  revenue  from  the 
traffic  induced  by  him,  and  15  per  cent,  of  the  Rutland's  proportion.  I'nder 
this  contract  the  milk  traffic  on  the  Rutland  has  developed  from  zero  in  18d$ 
to  eleven  cars  a  day  at  the  present  time  (pp.  704-706).  Most  of  the  cream- 
eries have  now  been  sold  to  shippers  (p.  344). 

Ul.       SERVICE    RENDERED    BY     THE     VARIOUS     CARRIERS    WITH 

REFERENCE  TO  THE  ^HLK  TRAITIC 

(a)     The  Deuiwarg,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Railway  Compaxt 

1.       Tra*n  Service 

Three  regular  milk  trains  are  operated  daily  to  carry  the  milk  from  the 
originating  points  to  Binghamton,  New  York,  where  it  is  all  consolidated  into 
through  trains  for  movement  to  Hoboken.  One  of  these  trains  starts  from 
Utica  at  9:15  A.  M.  and  runs  through  to  Binghamton,  a  distance  of  95  mile?'. 
arriving  there  at  1:45  P.  M.  It  consists  of  from  seven  to  eight  cars.  Another 
train  leaves  Richfield  Springs  at  9:26  A.  M.  and  reaches  Binghamton,  103 
miles  distant,  at  2:15  P.  M.  It  consists  of  from  twelve  to  thirteen  cars.  Both 
of  these  trains  are  made  up  exclusively  of  milk  cars. 

A  third  train  leaves  Syracuse  at  8:55  A.  M.  and  arrives  at  Binghamton,  ^ 
miles  distant,  at  1:40  P.  M.  with  from  fifteeen  to  sixteen  cars  of  milk.  It 
picks  up  a  car  of  milk  at  Cortland  from  the  Cortland  County  Traction  Oo^ 
pany,  an  electric  railway,  and  one  or  two  cars  originating  on  the  Cineinnatus 
Branch  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Railroad,  and  also  carries 
one  passenger  coach. 

In  addition  to  these  regular  milk  trains  a  passenger  train.  No.  906,  brinir^ 
one  or  two  cars  daily  from  points  north  of  Syracuse  which  are  cut  out  at 
Chenango  Forks,  a  short  distance  north  of  Binghamton,  and  after  being  i(^ 
there  are  picked  up  and  taken  to  Binghamton,  by  the  regular  milk  train  from 
Richfield  Springs.  And  finally  a  passenger  train  leaving  Elmira  at  8:30  A.  M. 
carries  two  cars  of  milk  (one  of  which  originates  on  the  Ithaca  Branch  of 
the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Railroad)  to  Binghamton  (pp.  830-5'2>. 

All  of  the  milk?  brought  into  Binghamton  by  the  trains  above  referred  to 
is  consolidated  and  forwarded  to  Hoboken  in  the  following  trains: 
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The  three  trains  originating  at  Utica,  Richfield  Springs  and  Syracuse,  re- 
spectively, are  consolidated  into  two  solid  milk  trains  consiating  of  from 
eighteen  to  nineteen  cars  each,  which  are  run  through  to  Hoboken,  a  distance 
of  206  miles,  without  stopping  except  to  load  at  one  station,  piok  up  a  car 
at  another,  and  to  unload  two  small  consignments.  They  leare  Bin^amton 
at  2:35  P.  M.  and  2:40  P.  M.  and  arrive  at  Hoboken  at  10:27  and  10:32  P.  M. 
respectively. 

The  two  cars  of  milk  brought  to  Bingham  ton  by  the  passenger  train  from 
Elmira  are  hauled  in  a  milk  train  leaving  Binghamton  at  11:80  A.  M.  and 
arriving  at  Hoboken  0:33  P.  M.  This  train  might  be  called  a  local  milk 
train  as  distinguished  from  the  two  expresa  trains  above  mentioned.  It  picks 
up  all  of  the  milk  east  of  Binghamton  originating  in  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey  except  a  small  amount  originating  on  the  Sussex  Branch  of  the  Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna  &,  Western  Railroad.  It  arrives  at  Iloboken  with  from 
fifteen  to  sixteen  cars  of  milk  (Record,  pp.  831-32). 

Three  cars  of  milk  originating  on  the  Sussex  Branch  of  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  &  Western  Railroad  in  New  Jersey  are  daily  carried  in  a  local 
passenger  train  to  Hoboken,  an  average  distance  of  60  miles.  Five  other  cars 
of  milk  originating  on  this  branch  was  taken  to  Port  Morris,  where  they  are 
picked  up  by  the  local  milk  train  from  Binghamton. 

A  mixed  train  of  three  milk  cars  and  one  or  two  passenger  cars  leaves 
Groveland,  New  York,  at  6:40  A.  M.  daily  and  arrives  at  Buffalo  at  9:40  A.  M. 
It  is  nm  primarily  for  the  milk  traffic  (pp.  832,  852). 

The  trains  above  described  are  run  with  the  very  best  motive  power  and 
niaintain  their  .schedules  with  the  same  degree  of  regularity  as  the  Railroad 
Company's  best  passenger  trains.  The  service  is  an  express  service  fairly  com- 
parable with  the  Railroad  Company's  passenger  and  express  service,  par- 
ticularly iu  the  case  of  through  trains  from  Binghamton  to  Hoboken  without 
stop  except  as  above  noted.  And  the  return  movement  of  the  cars  loaded 
V'ith  the  empty  containers  is  made  with  the  same  speed  and  regularity  —  a 
service  which  the  shippers  demand  and  have  to  have  as  their  business  is  con- 
ducted (pp.  834-35,  854). 

2.     Equipment 

The  motive  power  is  of  the  best  that  the  Railroad  CJompany  poflsesses.  The 
engine  that  hauls  one  of  the  through  trains  from  Binghamton  on  arrival  at 
Hoboken  is  sent  to  the  roundhouse,  cleaned  and  oiled,  filled  with  coal  and 
water,  and  goes  back  on  the  Railroad  Company's  fast  mail  train  at  2:15  in 
the  morning.  That  represents  the  class  of  motive  equipment  used  on  the  milk 
trains. 

The  cars  are  refrigerator  cars,  thoroughly  insulated  and  with  ice  bunkers 
in  each  comer,  having  an  average  total  capacity  of  three  ton«.  They  were 
buiH  expressly  for  the  transportation  of  milk  and  are  used  exclusively  for  that 
**rvioe.  From  the  floor  down  they  are  the  same  in  every  paricular  as  a  first- 
ckis  passenger  coach.  The  Railroad  Company  has  147  of  these  cars  in  servifc 
«t  the  present  time  (pp.  834-35,  854). 

3.       Services  and  Facilities  at  Point  of  Shipment 

Each  milk  train  starts  from  its  initial  point  with  a  crew  of  four  trainmen 
and  a  milk  messenger.  The  train  crew  loads  all  less-than-carload  shipments, 
^ing  usually  assisted  by  the  creamery  employees,  except  at  stations  where 
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a  milk  car  lu  lett,  in  which  case  the  car  Ib  loaded  by  the  consignor  and  nude 
ready  to  be  picked  up  when  the  train  comes  along,  the  same  as  is  done  in  the 
case  of  carload  shipments.  The  carload  shipments  are  loaded  by  the  con- 
signors (p.  833). 

The  Railroad  Company  provides  loading  platforms  at  its  own  expense  at  all 
points  of  shipment  where  they  are  needed.  The  standard  platform  Is  abont 
30  feet  long,  usually  enclosed  and  roofed  over,  and  in  most  cases  there  is 
a  runway  to  the  platform  from  the  creamery.  It  is  maintained  at  the  Railroad 
Company's  expense  (pp.  833,  863). 

4.     Terminal  Facilitiea 

The  facilities  of  the  Railroad  Company  for  unloading  at  Hoboken  consist 
of  two  platforms  specially  constructed  for  the  handling  of  milk  traflSc  The 
main  platform  is  covered  and  is  from  1,200  to  1,500  feet  long.  The  approach 
to  the  platform  consists  of  a  50-foot  driveway  paved  with  Belgian  blodcs. 
The  second  platform  is  about  250  feet  long.  Each  platform  has  a  track  imme- 
diately adjacent  to  it  and  a  second  track  on  the  outside  so  that  cars  can  he 
coupled  if  necessary  (pp.  835,  856). 

The  trains  are  broken  up  after  arrival  at  Hoboken  Terminal  and  the  cars 
destined  to  Hoboken  are  drilled  by  a  switch  engine  to  the  milk  platforms. 
The  cars  destined  to  Newark  and  Montclair  are  made  up  into  a  special  train 
of  milk  cars  and  forwarded  to  those  points.  On  arrival  of  the  train  at  Newark 
the  oars  destined  to  Broad  street  station  are  set  out  and  a  drill  engine 
places  them  while  the  road  engine  goes  on  to  Montclair.  On  the  reverse  move- 
ment this  has  to  be  done  also.  All  this,  of  course,  involves  a  very  consider- 
able switching  service  (pp.  833,  835,  866). 

The  less-than-carload  shipments  are  unloaded  by  the  Milk  Department  em- 
ployees and  delivered  to  the  consignees  on  the  platform.  The  Railroad  Com- 
pany maintains  a  force  of  milk  handlers,  cashiers,  and  other  employees  — 
about  25  in  all  —  assigned  to  this  traffic,  sufficient  to  unload  the  milk,  load 
the  empties  for  the  return  movement,  collect  the  freight  charges,  etc.  Occas- 
ionally, of  course,  the  consignee's  truckman  will  assist  in  handling  the  milk 
from  the  car  (pp.  833,  834,  863). 

6.     Refrigeration 

The  present  rates  on  less-than-carload  shipments  include  free  icing  of  cars. 
The  Railroad  Company  has  four  icing  plants  along  its  road  for  that  purpose 
(p.  880). 

6.     Return  of  Empty  Containera 

As  the  milk  is  handled  in  specially  constructed  cars  and  the  present  rates 
include  a  return  of  the  empty  containers  to  the  original  points  of  shipment, 
there  must  necessarily  be  a  return  movement  of  each  of  the  milk  tnuns 
above  described,  of  the  same  general  character  as  the  initial  movement.  The 
return  movements  are  made  with  the  same  degree  of  regularity  and  on  the 
same  schedules  as  the  initial  movements.  This  return  service  is  required 
by  the  shippers.  It  is  indispensable  to  the  successful  conduct  of  their  busi- 
ness that  the  empty  containers  should  be  promptly  returned  so  as  to  be 
washed,  distributed  and  filled  ready  for  the  next  day's  shipments  (p.  834). 
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(b)     New  York  Central  Lines 

1.     Train  Service 

Milk  traffic  of  the  New  York  Central  and  West  Shore  Railroads  reaches 
New  York  city  and  Weehawken  terminals  in  nine  special  milk  trains,  one 
terminating  at  Weehawken,  one  at  Melrose  Junction,  New  York  city,  and 
seven  at  Thirty-third  street,  New  York  city  (p.  656).    These  nine  trains  con- 
tain about  105  ears  during  the  winter  months  and  about  130  cars  during  Uie 
summer  months  (p.  653).     Of  the  trains  terminating  at  Thirty- third  street. 
New  York  city,  one  train  contains  milk  from  the  Central  New  England  Rail- 
way exclusively,  and  two  trains  contain  milk  from  the  Delaware  &  Hudson 
Company  exclusively.     One  train  terminating  at  Melrose  Junction  contains 
milk  from  the  Rutland  Railroad  exclusively.     The  milk  contained  in  five  of 
the  milk  trains   terminating   at   New   York    city  and  Weehawken,  N.  J.,  is 
gathered  by  twenty  trains  on  various  divisions  and  branches  of  the  New  York 
Central  and  West  Shore  Railroads,  and  by  separate  trains  of  the  Norwood 
&  St.  Lawrence  Railroad,  Lowville  &  Beaver  River  Railroad,  Carthage   & 
Copenhagen   Railroad,   Otsego   &>  Herkimer   Railroad,  and  Albany  Southern 
Railroad.    The  milk  traffic  received  by  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  from 
the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Company  at  Albany  and  Troy  originates  at  stations 
on  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Company,  principally  in  New  York  State,  and  sta- 
tions on  the  Cooperstown  &,  Charlotte  Valley  Railroad,  and  Schoharie  Valley 
Railway,  and  is  hauled  in  special  milk  trains  of  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road from  Albany  to  New  York  city.    Milk  traffic  received    by  the  New  York 
Central  from  the  Central  New  England  Railway  originates  at  points  on  the 
Central  New  England  Railway  in  New  York  State  and  is  hauled  by  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad  from  Beacon,  N.  Y.,  to  Thirty- third  street,  New 
York  city,  stopping  at  Tarrytown  and  Yonkers  to  detach  loaded  cars.     The 
milk  traffic  received  by  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  from  the  Rutland 
Railroad  originates  at  points  on  the  Rutland  Railroad  in  New  York  State  and 
Vermont  (principally  in  New  York  State)   and  is  hauled  by  the  New  York 
Central  by  special  milk  train  from  Chatham  to  Melrose  Junction,  a  distance 
of  123  miles  (pp.  656,  657).    There  are  three  trains  handling  milk  originating 
at  points  on  the  New  York  Central  and  West  Shore  Railroads  west  of  Albany, 
N.  Y.  (p.  658).     The  milk  carried  on  these  trains  is  gathered  on  eighteen 
trains  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  and  by  Ave  short  connecting  rail- 
roads (p.  659). 

The  average  number  of  cars  per  train  per  day  of  milk  and  cream  handled 
by  the  New.  York  Central  and  West  Shore  Railroads  ranges  from  nine  to 
fourteen  according  to  season  (p.  660).  It  is  impracticable  to  consolidate  cars 
into  large  trains  by  reason  of  the  necessity  for  high  speed  of  the  movement 
and  early  deliveries  at  New  York  terminals  (p.  661). 

The  Rutland  Railroad  milk  train  leaves  Ogdensburg  at  7:20  A.  M.  daily  and 
arrives  at  Melrose  Junction  at  1:15  A.  M.  Lisbon  is  the  first  point  at  which 
this  train  picks  up  milk,  and  the  distance  from  Lisbon  to  Melrose  Junction,. 
New  York  city,  is  463  miles  via  Chatham.  The  West  Snore  Railroad  milk 
train  leaves  Campbell  Hall,  N.  Y.,  at  3:50  P.  M.  daily  and  picks  up  cars  and 
loads  milk  at  stations  on  the  Walkill  Valley  Branch  and  receives  milk  from 
the  Ulster  &  Delware  Railroad  at  Kingston,  and  is  run  as  a  solid  train 
from  Kingston  to  Weehawken  stopping  at  Newburgh  for  loading.    It  arrives 
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at  Weehawken  at  8:50  P.  ^i.  daily.  Of  the  two  trains  received  from  the 
Delaware  &  Hudson  Company,  one  leaves  Albany  at  6:49  P.  M.  and  ia  ruu 
solid  to  Thirty-third  street,  arriving  at  12:40  A.  AI.,  and  aioi^ing  at  Yoakers 
to  detacli  loaded  cars.  The  other  Leaves  Green  Island  (Troy)  betvt^een  6:00 
and  7:00  P.  M.,  and  is  run  solid  to  Thirty-third  street,  arriving  between  10:30 
and  11:00  P.  M.  (p.  658).  The  most  distant  points  from  which  the  three 
milk  trains  of  the  New  York  Central  and  West  Shore  Railroads^,  west  of 
Albany,  operate  are  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.  (distance  to  New  York,  453  miles); 
Massena  Springs,  N.  Y.  (distance  to  New  York,  387  miles) ;  Cape  Vincent, 
N.  Y.  (distance  to  New  York,  346  miles) ;  New  Haven,  N.  Y.  (distance  to  New 
York,  305  miles) ;  and  Earlville,  N.  Y.  (distance  to  New  York,  339  miles)  (p. 
659 ) .  Of  the  three  New  York  Central  milk  trains  ,one  train  is  ruu  aa  a  solid 
train  from  Lowville  to  Thirty-third  street  (distance,  295  miles),  another  train 
is  runs  as  a  solid  train  from  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.,  to  Thirty-third  street  (dlatance, 
200  miles),  and  the  third  train  is  run  as  a  solid  train  from  Albany  to  Thirty- 
third  street  (distance,  142  miles)    (p.  660). 

All  trains  are  operated  daily,  including  Sundays  and  holidays.  The  aver- 
age speed  of  milk  trains,  exclusive  of  stops,  is  between  35  and  40  mile^i 
an  hour  (p.  659).  All  milk  trains  are  run  on  passenger  train  schedules  (p. 
660). 

All  milk  loaded  in  cars  at  interior  points  on  any  one  day  reaches  the  New 
York  market  from  9:00  P.  M.  of  the  same  day  to  1:15  A.  M.  of  the  following 
day  (p.  660). 

2.     Equipment 

The  milk  cars  of  the  New  York  Central  are  of  standard  passenger  cod- 
st  ruction  so  far  as  the  trucks  and  air  brakes  are  concerned.  They  are  fifty 
feet  in  length  and  the  bodies  are  similar  to  baggage  or  expreas  car»  except 
tlhat  tlie  cars  are  eonstructed  with  insulated  floors  and  sides,  and  with  dooUe 
doors.  The  sides  and  roofs  of  the  cars  have  hair  felt  insulation  and  the  floor 
has  a  two-course  burlap  plastic  insulation.  The  eo^  of  tbese  cars  has  in- 
creased from  approximately  $1,250.00  in  1889  to  $1,785.00  in  1899  and 
$3,850.00  in  1914.  The  capacity  of  the  standard  car  today  is  330  40-quart 
cans.  The  capacity  of  the  same  cars  for  12-quart  cases  of  bottled  milk  is 
584  eases  in  four  tiers.  It  is  not  practicable  to  load  more  than  one  tier  of 
cans  (pp.  688,  689). 

3.     Ta^iinal  Facilities 

Terminal  facilities:  At  Melrose  Junction  there  is  a  milk  platform  at  whlck 
26  milk  cars  can  be  placed  at  one  time.  From  13  to  17  caca  of  miik  an 
handled  daily  according  to  season.  The  facUities,  therefore,  at  Melrose  JiflK- 
tion,  are  considerably  in  excess  of  the  current  requirements.  At  this  atatJna 
from  16  to  18  em^ployes  are  exclusively  concerned  with  the  delirery  of  milic 
after  arrival,  and  in  the  reloading  of  the  onpty  packages  into  ears  during  the 
night. 

At  130th  Street  station  there  are  milk  platforms  and  facilities  for  delivery 
of  40  cars  of  milk  at  one  time.  At  this  station  from  26  to  30  employees  sn 
exclusively  concerned  with  the  delivery  of  milk  traffic,  and  the  haadliBg  of  tlie 
empty  packages*  At  this  station  75  per  cent,  of  the  time  consumed  by  nigbt 
switch  engine  is  devoted  to  switching  milk  cars. 
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At  Thirty-third  street  station  there  are  milk  platforms  at  which  32  cars  are 
placed  at  one  time  on  three  tracks  adjoining  three  unloading  platforms  with 
two  driveways;  there  are  also  milk  platforms  and  freight  atation  platforms 
at  which  from  18  to  23  cars  are  handled.  At  this  station  from  44  to  64 
employes  are  exclusively  concerned  with  the  delivery  of  milk  traflSc.  At  this 
station  one  night  switch  engine  is  assigned  to  switching  milk  cars. 

At  Weehawken  there  are  five  platforms  at  which  milk  is  unloaded  from  cars 
on  five  adjonining  tracks  having  capacity  for  46  cars  at  one  time.  Of  these, 
one  platform  and  track  is  used  for  West  Shore  Railroad  milk,  and  four  plat* 
forma  and  tracks  for  milk  of  the  New  York,  Ontario  &,  Western  Railway, 
which  uses  the  terminals  of  the  West  Shore  Railroad  at  Weehawken.  At  this 
station  from  15  to  18  employes  are  exclusively  concerned  with  the  delivery 
of  West  Shore  Railroad  milk  and  the  handling  of  the  empty  packages. 

All  of  the  station  facilities  assigned  for  the  delivery  of  milk  and  cream 
traffic  and  the  receiving  of  empty  packages  or  containers  at  Melrose  Junc- 
tion, One  Hundred  Thirtieth  street  and  Thirty-third  street,  Nei)^  York  city, 
and  Weehawken,  N.  J.,  are  used  exclusively  for  the  handling  of  such  traffic 
and     are    not    practically    available    for    the    handling    of    other    traffic 
(pp.  622).    The  facilities  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  today  at  Melrose 
Junction  are  33  1-3  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  current  requirements,  and  there 
is  ample  space  for  increasing  the  facilities  for  the  milk  traffic  five-fold.    The 
terminal  facilities  at  Thirty-third  street  and  at  Weehawken  are  also  in  excess 
of  the  requirements  (p.  663).    The  plans  for  the  elevation  and  depression  of 
the  New  York  Central  tracks  on  the  west  side  of  New  York  city  contemplate 
the  erection  of  milk  platforms  and  trades  at  a  new  Thirty-third  street  station 
with  a  capacity  of  61  cars  at  one  time,  on  six  tracks  with  six  platforms  and 
three  driveways,  and  at  One  Hundred  and  Thirtieth  street  the  plans  contem- 
plate platforms  and  tracks  for  47  milk  oars  at  one  time  (p.  664).  These  plans 
are  undergoing  revision  to  increase  the  facilities  at  One  Hundred  and  Thirtietli 
street  to  accommodate  66  cars  at  one  time  (p.  665). 

The  employes  at  milk  terminals  arc  paid  by  the  day  and  arc  not  available 
for  other  services.  The  report  around  8:00  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  get 
through  about  4:00  in  the  morning.  They  are  handling  empties  until  the 
trains  arrive,  then  they  unload  the  filled  packages  and  load  the  empties 
brought  by  the  draymen  (p.  748). 

4.    Return  of  Empty  Containers 

The  cars  containing  empty  packages  or  containers  arc  returned  daily  to 
points  of  origin  by  special  train  movement  (p.  659). 

(c)     Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company 

1.     Train  Her  vice 

The  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company  operates  two  special  through  milk 
trains:  One  from  North  Fair  Haven  on  T^ke  Ontario,  386  miles  from  Jersey 
City  (p.  886);  and  the  other  from  Canastota,  N.  Y.,  382  miles  from  Jersey 
City  (p.  888).  The  train  originating  at  North  Fair  Haven  leaves  that  point 
at  7:60  A.  M.,  arrives  at  Say  re,  Pa.,  at  1:30  P.  M.,  where  it  picks  up  the 
cars  of  milk  previously  assembled  at  that  point  by  three  other  trains  and 
at  3:30  P.  M.  arrives  at  Tunkhannock,  Pa.,  where  the  milk  from  three  more 
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trains  is  picked  up,  making  a  total  of  15  cars  gathered  into  one  train  by 
six  gathering  trains.  From  Tunkhannock  to  Jersey  Qty,  a  distance  of  207 
miles,  it  runs  as  a  solid  train,  arriving  at  destination  at  10:30  P.  M.  (pp.  886, 
887).  The  other  through  train  which  starts  from  Canastota  at  9:15  A.  \\. 
and  arrives  at  destination,  Jersey  City,  at  11:00  P.  M.,  picks  up  8  cars  of 
milk  on  the  Elmira  and  Cortland  Branch  between  Canastota  and  Van  Etten. 
N.  Y.,  and  at  Newark  picks  up  3  more  cars  of  milk  left  at  that  point  by 
tne  "Jersey  Little  Milk  Train/*  The  operation  of  this  second  through  milk 
train  was  made  necessary  by  the  demands  of  the  shippers  on  the  Elmira  and 
Cortland  Branch  for  a  better  loading  and  shipping  hour  in  order  that  tbey 
would  be  enabled  thereby  to  meet  the  milk  requirements  of  the  Board  of 
Health  of  New  York  city  (pp.  888,  892).  Before  the  time  for  the  departure 
of  this  train  from  Canastota  was  set  back  to  9:15  A.  M.  it  was  run  so  as 
to  connect  at  Sayre,  Pa.,  with  the  first  through  milk  train  above  described. 
From  Sayre,  Pa.,  to  Jersey  City,  therefore,  the  same  quantity  of  milk  that 
must  now  be  handled  by  two  trains  was  formerly  handled  by  one  (pp.  S94. 
954).  Without  this  change,  however,  that  is,  making  the  train  leave  Can- 
astota one  hour  and  twenty  minutes  later  than  formerly,  which  results  in 
the  necessity  of  operating  it  from  Sayre,  Pa.,  to  Jersey  City,  as  a  separate* 
train,  the  milk  producers  on  the  Elmira  and  Cortland  Branch  would  not  have 
sufficient  time  in  which  to  prepare  their  milk  for  lAipment  and  consequently 
could  not  ship  (pp.  954,  955). 

In  addition  to  the  two  trains  above  described,  a  train  known  as  the  "Jersey 
Little  Milk  Train,"  carrying  on  an  average  of  t.^^  cars,  is  operated  from 
Easton,  Pa.,  to  handle  the  milk  shipments  from  points  in  New  Jersey.  At 
South  Plainfield  one  car  is  detached  for  Perth  Amboy,  and  less  than  carload 
shipments  are  unloaded  also  at  South  Plainfield,  Roselle  Park  and  West  Eliza- 
beth. At  Newark  three  cars  are  detached  to  be  moved  thence  to  Jersey  City 
by  the  through  train  from  Canastota  (pp.  887,  919). 

2.     Eqtuipment 

The  milk  cars  on  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  are  of  the  most  approved  type 
of  milk  car  construction.  Of  the  136  cars  used  to  handle  the  traffic,  40  wiil 
carry  225  40-quart  cans,  or  600  12-quart  cases  each,  while  each  of  the  remain- 
ing 96  cars  will  carry  320  40-quart  cans  or  725  12-quart  cases  (p.  890).  They 
are  constructed  on  passenger  equipment  lines,  most  of  them  having  steel  under' 
frames  and  passenger  car  running  gear,  which  is  necessary  on  account  of  the 
high  speed  at  which  they  are  operated  (pp.  913,  914).  Ice  bunkers  are 
located  in  each  comer  of  the  car  separated  by  a  vestibule  in  the  end  of  the 
car  with  a  tight-fitting  door  in  addition  to  the  outside  end  door  so  arranged 
that  by  the  use  of  these  two  doors  the  Interior  main  body  of  the  car  need  not 
be  opened  to  the  outside  temperature.  The  cars  are  insulated  (p.  913).  The 
locomotives  which  haul  the  milk  trains  are  of  the  best  typo  in  use  on  the  rail- 
road (p.  968). 

3.     Terminal  Facilities 

For  the  exclusive  use  and  accommodation  of  its  milk  and  cream  traffic,  the 
Lehigh  Valley  maintains  and  operates  a  milk  terminal  at  Warren  street 
Jersey  City,  which  has  a  capacity  of  24  milk  cars;  another  at  Avenue  D. 
Jersey  City  with  a  capacity  of  four  cars;   and  a  third  at  Pioneer  street, 
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N'eH-ark,  with  a  capacity  of  Aye  cars.  No  other  freight  of  any  kind  is  handled 
at  these  special  milk  terminals  (p.  804).  At  Warren  street,  the  Company 
employs  a  foreman,  assistant  foreman,  an  inspector,  two  milk  clerks  and  a 
force  of  from  21  to  22  milk  handlers  to  handle  the  traffic  (pp.  806,  040).  At 
the  other  terminals  proportionate  crews  are  employed.  These  men  handle 
milk  shipments  only. 

In  addition  to  the  milk  handlers  at  the  terminals,  all  milk  trains  while 
running  through  the  milk  districts  carry  extra  men  to  assist  in  handling  the 
lens  than  carload  shipments  of  filled  and  empty  containers  (pp.  805,  001),  in 
order  that  there  will  be  as  little  delay  as  possible  at  the  stations  (p.  805). 

The  liirork  of  unloading  the  less  than  carload  shipments  from  the  cars  to 
the  platforms  and  of  loading  into  the  cars  the  1.  c,  1.  shipments  of  empty 
containers  to  be  returned  to  the  shipping  points,  is  performed  exclusively  by 
railroad  employees;  they  being  the  only  persons,  according  to  the  Company's 
rules,  who  are  allowed  to  enter  the  cars  (pp.  885,  804,  042). 

4.    Return  of  Empties 

All  of  the  cars  brought  to  Jersey  City  in  the  two  special  milk  trains  above 
referred  to  are  returned  in  one  train  which  leaves  Jersey  City  at  2:30  A.  M. 
and  runs  as  a  solid  train  to  Sayre,  Pa.,  where  eight  other  trains  are  utilized 
in  distihuting  the  milk  cars  and  empty  containers  to  the  various  points  of 
production  on  the  main  and  branch  lines. 

The  Jersey  Little  Milk  train  on  its  return  movement  leaves  Jersey  City 
at  2:00  A.  M.  and  distributes  the  empty  cans  and  cases  to  the  milk  shipping 
stations  in  New  Jersey. 

These  returning  trains  of  empty  containers  require  and  are  given  the  same 
expeditious  handling  on  their  return  movements  as  they  receive  on  the  move- 
ment into  New  York. 

All  milk  trains  are  operated  at  passenger  train  speed  (p.  070).  No  trains 
on  the  road  have  faster  schedules.  Trains  carrying  all  other  traffic,  includ- 
ing in  many  instances,  passenger  trains,  are  sidetracked  (L.  V.  Exhibit  6) 
whenever  such  is  necessary  to  insure  the  arrival  of  the  milk  trains  at  desti- 
nation on  time.  Every  effort  is  made  to  give  the  traffic  the  preferred  handling 
which  by  nature  it  requires  (pp.  880,  074). 

5.     Refrigeration 

Refrigeration  is  a  service  which  is  included  in  the  present  less  than  carload 
rates.  In  furnishing  this  rrfrioreration  service  the  T^high  Valley  Halroad  uses 
annually  about  30,000  tons  of  ice.  For  approximately  240  days  of  each  year 
it  is  required  to  ice  its  milk  cars  to  full  bunker  capacity,  while  even  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year  partial  icing  is  necessary.  For  the  entire  year  the  aver- 
age amount  of  ice  furnished  daily  per  car  by  the  Railroad  Company  is  3.41 
tons.  Seven  icing  stations,  located  on  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  are  used 
exclusively  to  ice  milk  shipments  (p.  806). 

(d)     Kbie  Railroad  Company 

1.    Train  Service 

The  milk  train  service  on  the  Erie  Railroad  consists  of  four  trains,  one 
starting  at  Salamanca,  413  miles  from  Jersey  City,  at  7:30  A.  M.,  arriving  at 
Jersey  City  11:55  P.  M.    This  train  takes  care  of  the  milk  shipments  offered 
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at  stations  on  the  Alleghany  Division  and  the  Susquehanna  Division  from 
Hinsdale  to  Hickory  Grove,  inclusive.  From  June  1  to  Dec.  31,  1915,  it  is 
necessary  to  run  this  train  in  two  sections  over  the  Alleghany  Division  in 
order  to  bring  the  milk  and  cream  into  Jersey  CSty  on  schedule  time.  One 
section  starts  at  Salamanca  7:30  A.  M.,  the  other  at  Cuba,  383  miles  from 
Jersey  City,  at  10:00  A.  M.  The  two  sections  are  consolidated  at  Homell,  331 
miles  from  Jersey  City.  From  August  4  to  October  14,  it  is  necessary  to 
run  this  train  in  two  sections,  not  only  over  the  Alleghany  Division  but  also 
over  the  Susquehanna  Division.  In  other  words,  the  two  sections  are  con- 
solidated during  this  period  at  Susquehanna,  102  miles  from  Jersey  City, 
instead  of  at  Homell,  331  miles  from  Jersey  City.  This  train  picks  up  cars 
at  Hornell  from  the  Buffalo  Division,  at  Corning  from  the  Rochester  Division, 
at  Elmira  from  the  Tioga  Division,  and  at  Susquehanna  from  the  Jefferson 
Division,  the  cars  having  been  brought  from  these  branch  lines  to  the  junction 
points  in  local  passenger  trains  (pp.  1067-1069). 

The  second  train  starts  at  Susquehanna,  192  miles  from  Jersey  City,  at 
10:50  A.  M.,  arriving  at  Jersey  City  at  10:15  P.  M.  This  train  picks  up  cars 
and  loads  milk  from  stations  Susquehanna,  Pa.,  to  Greycourt,  N.  Y.,  and  picks 
up  cars  from  branch  lines  at  Lackawaxen,  Pa.,  from  the  Wyoming  Division, 
at  Middletown,  N.  Y.,  from  the  Middletown  and  Crawford  Branch,  at  Goshen, 
N.  Y.,  from  the  Lehigh  k  New  England  Railroad,  and  from  the  Montgomeir 
Branch  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  and  at  Greycourt  from  the  Newburgh  branch 
(pp.  1070-1071). 

The  third  train  leaves  Pine  Island,  K.  Y.,  71  miles  from  New  York,  at  4:09 
P.  M.  Picks  up  cars  and  loads  milk  on  the  Pine  Island  Brandi,  at  Goshen  on 
the  main  line  and  other  milk  stations  between  Goshen  and  Monroe,  N.  Y., 
from  which  point  it  runs  through  to  Jersey  CSty,  arriving  9:20  P.  M.  This 
train  picks  up  milk  at  Greycourt  from  the  Lehigh  k  Hudson  Railway  and  from 
the  Newburgh  Branch  of  the  Erie  Railroad  (p.  1071). 

In  addition  to  these  three  trains  a  special  train  is  run  daily  from  Wald- 
wick,  N.  Y.,  to  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  return,  which  takes  L.  C.  L.  shipments  and 
cars  from  the  above  three  milk  trains,  and  delivers  them  at  Ridgewood,  Pater- 
son,  Passaic,  Rutherford  and  Newark,  N.  J.  (pp.  1070-71). 

The  New  York,  Susquehanna  &  Western  Railroad  has  a  train  which  leaves 
Hanford,  N.  J.,  73  miles  from  Jersey  C^ty,  at  3:58  P.  M.  This  train  picks  up 
cars  from  the  Middletown  and  Unionville  Railroad  at  Hanford,  and  loads  milk 
at  milk  stations,  Hanford  to  Franklin  Furnace  inclusive.  Another  train 
leaves  Strouds^burg,  101  miles  from  Jersey  City,  at  3:20  P.  M.,  and  picks  up 
cars  and  loads  milk  at  milk  stations  Hainesburg  to  Sparta,  N.  J.,  indusive. 
These  two  trains  are  consolidated  at  Beaver  Lake,  N.  J.,  53  miles  from  Jersey 
City,  and  run  through  to  Jersey  City,  arriving  9:38  P.  M.  From  this  train 
milk  is  unloaded  at  Butler,  North  Paterson,  Paterson,  Hackensack,  Ridgefield 
Park  and  Homestead,  N.  J.,  and  cars  axe  set  off  at  Paterson  and  Hackensack 
(pp.  1071-1072). 

Milk  trains  are  run  on  a  regular  schedule,  and  between  station  their  run- 
ning time  is  often  as  high  as  sixty  miles  an  hour.  This  high  speed  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  take  care  of  the  delays  necessary  in  loading  and  bring  trains 
in  on  their  schedule  time.  Milk  trains  are  given  preference  over  high-class  pas- 
senger trains.     When  necessary  through  passenger  trains  are  sidetracked  in 
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order  to  get  milk  tnini  through  on  their  schedule  time.     No  trains  on  the 
run  run  faster  than  milk  trains  between  stations  (pp.  1078-1081). 

Passenger  engines  of  the  very  highest  type  are  used  on  the  milk  trains 
(p.  1133). 

2.     Terminal  Service 

The  milk  platforms  of  the  Erie  Railroad  and  New  York,  Susquehanna  & 
Western  Railroad  are  located  at  Pavonia  avenue,  Jersey  City,  near  the  pas- 
senger station  (pp.  1065-6). 

There  are  five  platforms  for  handling  the  milk  shipped  via  Erie  Railroad 
and  two  for  the  milk  shipped  via.  the  N.  Y.  S.  &  W.  These  platforms  will 
accommodate  sixty  cars.  There  are  38  to  40  milk  handlers  at  these  platforms 
exclusively  engaged  in  unloading  milk  and  loading  the  empties.  These  milk 
handlera  receive  $46.00  a  month.  In  addition  to  this  force  the  Milk  Agent 
at  Jersey  City  has  a  foreman,  cashier  and  two  clerks.  In  addition  to  the 
milk  handlers  at  Jersey  City  there  are  also  milk  handlers  on  all  the  trains, 
whose  business  it  is  to  load  the  milk.  One  switch  engine  is  used  exclusively 
in  switching  the  milk  cars  and  setting  them  alongside  the  platforms  at  Jersey 
City  (pp.  1073,  1114,  1120). 

3.    Return  of  Empties 

The  empty  cans  and  cases  are  returned  by  three  trains  daily  on  the  Erie 
Railroad  and  one  on  the  N.  Y.  S.  &  W.  The  first  train  on  the  Ehric  leaves 
Jersey  City  at  2:36  A.  M.,  the  second  3:46  A.  M.,  and  the  third  at  4:30  A.  M. 
The  N.  Y.  8.  &  W.  train  leaves  Jersey  City  3:26  A.  M.  (p.  1072). 

(e)     Pennsylvania  Railboad  Compant 
1.    Train  Service 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  operates  but  one  milk  train  into  New 
York  city,  a  train  known  as  BF  10,  which  was  established  May  25th,  1013 
(p.  1531).  This  train  originates  at  East  Aurora  in  western  New  York,  and 
runs  daily  between  that  point  and  New  York  city,  leaving  East  Aurora  cus- 
tomarily at  8  A.  M.  and  arriving  at  Jersey  City  at  12:16  A.  M.  and  at  Flat- 
bush  avenue,  Brooklyn,  at  1  A.  M.  (p.  1481). 

The  train  is  graphically  pictured  on  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Exhibit  No.  1, 
and  the  service  rendered  thereby  is  described  in  detail  by  Mr.  Nathans,  the 
Milk  Agent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  in  his  testimony  on  pages 
1472  and  1481. 

The  train  picks  up  cars  at  various  points  along  its  route  between  East 
Aurora,  N.  Y.,  and  Harrisburg,  Pa.  The  number  of  cars  which  it  moves  varies 
from  18  or  20  to  9  or  10  (p.  1470).  When  it  is  running  heaviest,  it  some- 
times requires  two  engines  between  Williamsport  and  Harrisburg  and  runs 
in  two  sections  between  Harrisburg  and  Philadelphia  (pp.  1602,  3,  4). 

The  train  is  classified  at  Glean,  at  Emporium  Junction,  and  at  Williams- 
port. 

During  the  typical  period  selected  for  special  investigation  at  the  request 
of  the  complainants'  counsel  (pp.  1484-6).  the  traffic  transported  on  the  train 
was  exclusively  milk  and  cream,  except  for  certain  express  traffic  which 
averaged  only  3-10  of  a  car  (p.  1485). 

The  distance  from  East  Aurora  to  Flatbush  avenue,  Brooklyn,  is  approxi- 
mately five  hundred  miles. 
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Wliile  BF  10  is  the  only  milk  train  operated  by  the  Pennsylrania  Railroad 
Company  into  New  York  city,  a  small  quantity  of  milk  is  handled  from  points 
in  New  Jersey.  This  milk  is  referred  to  by  Mr,  Nathans  in  his  testimony  on 
page  1473.  It  consists  of  two  cars,  one  moving  from  Trenton,  the  other  from 
PlainS'boro,  N.  J.,  to  Jersey  City,  in  Adams  Express  trains. 

2.    Equipment 

The  cars  used  for  the  transportation  of  this  milk  are  of  three  kinds, 
referred  to  at  the  foot  of  page  32  in  the  brief  filed  on  behalf  of  the  respond- 
ents in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Exchange  case,  docket  No.  7826.  The  note  at 
this  point  reads  as  follows: 

"  The  testimony  shows  that  the  cars  used  in  the  milk  service  involve 
an  investment  of  more  than  half  a  millon  dollars  and  include  94  refrigera- 
tor cars,  costing  approximately  $1,595,  each  (234-235);  27  cars  known  as 
the  B-D.  R.  type,  baggage  cars  fitted  up  specially  as  refrigerators  both 
in  lining,  insulation  and  ice  bunkers  costing  $3,255  each  (235) ;  and  36 
60-foot  steel  refrigerators  known  as  the  R.  60  type  (233),  costing  $7,665 
each  (235).  It  is  obvious  that  the  equipment  is  of  more  than  ordinary 
value." 

3.     Return  of  Empty  Containers 

The  empty  cans  arc  returned  to  the  point  of  shipment  with  substantially 
the  same  service  and  the  same  expedition  as  the  initial  movement  (p.  1501). 

(f)     New  Yoek,  Ontaeio  and  Western  Railway 

1.     Train  Service 

The  New  York,  Ontario  &  Western  Railway  Company  operate  throe  special 
milk  trains  as  follows:  Train  No.  14  leaves  Oswego,  N.  Y ,,  a  point  325  miles 
from  Weehawken,  N.  J.,  at  8:35  A.  M.,  and  picks  up  milk  on  the  main  line 
from  that  point  to  Sidney,  a  distance  of  125  miles.  It  also  takes  the  milk 
from  the  Rome  and  Utica  Branches  and  runs  as  a  solid  train  from  Sidney, 
N.  Y.,  to  W^eehawken,  N.  J.,  a  distance  of  200  miles,  arriving  at  11:05  P.  M. 

Train  No.  10  leaves  Edmeston,  N.  Y.,  a  point  282  miles  from  Weehawken, 
N.  J.,  at  11:20  A.  M.,  and  arrives  at  destination  at  9:50  P.  M.  This  train 
moves  the  milk  from  the  New  Berlin  Branch,  the  Unadilla  Valley  Railroad, 
the  Scran  ton  Branch,  the  Port  Jervis  and  Kingston  branches,  and  the  Central 
New  England  Railway. 

Train  No.  12  originates  at  Sidney,  N.  Y.,  a  point  200  miles  from  Wee- 
hawken, N.  J.  Its  load  is  gathered  from  points  on  the  main  line  to  Cornwall, 
N.  Y..  and  from  the  Delaware  and  Northern  Railroad,  Delhi  Branch,  and  from 
the  Middletown  and  Union  Railroad.  This  train  arrives  at  Weehawken  at 
8:55  P.  M. 

2.     Terminal  Faeilities 

The  New  York,  Ontario  &  Western  Railway  Co.  has  only  one  milk  terminal, 
which  is  located  at  Weehawken,  N.  J.  The  terminal  facilities  are  furnished 
by  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Co.,  but  the  labor  necessary  to  handle  the 
business  is  furnished  by  thti  New  York,  Ontario  &  Western  Ry.  Co.,  and  con- 
sists of  a  milk  freight  collector,  who  has  an  office  force  besides  himself  of 
four  men,  and  an  outside  or  platform  force  consisting  of  a  foreman  and  30  or 
40  men,  according  to  the  demands  of  the  traflBc  at  different  seasons  of  the  year. 
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IV.  VOLUME  OF  THE  MILK  TRAFFIC 

The  Erie  Railroad  revenue  from  the  milk  and  cream  traflic  for  the  year  1915 
on  shipments  originating  on  its  line  and  excluding  those  received  from  con- 
nections was  $588,439.91  (Wheeler  Exhibit  No.  1,  p.  1084).  The  corresponding 
figure  for  the  New  York,  Susquehanna  A,  Western  Railroad  was  $78,184.33. 
(WTieeler  Exhibit  No.  2,  pp.  1084,  1085). 

During  the  year  1915,  the  New  York,  Ontario  &  Western  Railway  moved 
2,335,751  40-quart  cans  of  milk  and  176,003  40quart  cans  of  cream,  and  the 
gross  revenue  from  this  traffic  was  $870,035.55. 

During  the  year  ending  SepUimber  30,  1915,  the  Lehigh  Valley  carried  to 
the  New  York  market  1,728,099  40-quart  cans  of  milk  and  cream,  and 
1,  318,673  12-quart  cases  of  milk,  making  a  total,  when  reduced  to  units  of 
40-quart  cans  of  2,123,702.  Of  this  total  82,305  40-quart  cans  were  cream 
(p.  885).  The  total  revenue  derived  from  this  traflic  for  the  same  year  was 
$746,321.39  (p.  893). 

The  shipments  over  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &,  Western  for  the  year  1915 
t^ggTeg&ted  3,087,589  cans  of  milk  and  88,657  cans  of  cream  (Milk  Reporter 
Exhibit  No.  2).  The  gross  revenue  derived  by  this  road  from  all  of  its  milk 
and  cream  traffic  interstate  for  the  year  1915  was  $919,947.83  and  on  its  intra- 
state traffic  was  $195,944.04  (Zippel  Exhibit  No.  1). 

Of  the  entire  milk  and  cream  traffic  transported  to  New  York  Harbor  termi- 
nals by  common  carriers  the  New  York  Central  and  West  Shore  Railoads 
handle  approximately  38  per  cent  of  which  over  90  per  cent,  originates  in  New 
York  State  and  is  transported  entirely  within  the  State  (p.  653).  The  total 
number  of  40-qnart  cans  of  milk,  cream  and  condensed  milk  handled  by  the 
West  Shore  was  884,613  and  the  long  haul  milk  on  the  New  York  Central 
totaled  5,206,720  40-quart  cans  (Milk  Reporter,  Exhibit  No.  1).  The  total 
earnings  of  the  New  York  Central  and  West  Shore  from  the  traffic  were  in 
1915,  $2,024,144.71  (Kallman  Exhibit  No.  1,  p.  654). 

A  statement  filed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  a  letter  to  the  Commis- 
sion, dated  May  11,  1916,  showing  the  volume  of  milk  traffic  shipped  to  the 
New  York  district  for  the  first  seven  days  of  each  month  of  the  year  1915, 
gives  a  total  of  3,734,670  quarts,  the  revenue  on  which  was  $35,726.98.  The 
revenue  for  the  year  would  be  approximately  four  and  one-third  times  this,  or 
$150,000. 

V.  FLUCTUATION  IN  VOLUME  OF  MOVEMENT 

The  milk  traffic  is  not  regular  in  amount,  but  varies  very  much  from  day 
to  day,  depending  upon  the  New  York  demand.  If  the  demand  for  whole 
milk  in  New  Y^'ork  city  falls  off,  the  milk  in  the  country  is  used  for  making 
cream,  condensed  milk,  butter  or  cheese.  In  the  summer  season  milk  shipping 
stations  may  ship  one  day  150  cans  of  milk  and  the  next  day  10  or  15  cans 
of  cream,  or  possibly  nothing.  The  milk  shipping  station  is  usually  owned  by 
the  New  York  dealer,  and  his  shipments  aro  controlled  by  tlie  di'iiiand  in  tliat 
market.  He  will  manufacture  in  the  country  if  there  is  no  demand  for  whole 
milk.  The  railroads  have  to  provide  equipment  to  handle  the  maximum 
quantity  of  business,  although  it  varies  from  day  to  day  (pp.  1073-76).  The 
result  of  this  fluctuation  in  business  is  the  light  loading  of  cars  (pp.  1077- 
1078).  The  receiver  in  New  York  telephones  or  telegraphs  the  milk  shipping 
Btation  or  creamery  that  whole  milk  shall  not  be  shipped,  that  it  shall  be  con- 
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densed  or  made  into  cream.  The  railroad  company  does  not  know  until  the 
train  arrives  at  the  station  what  the  sliipments  will  be  and  therefore  has  to 
run  cars  to  take  care  of  the  possible  nuiximum  (p.  1118). 

In  presenting  herewith  the  statement  made  by  the  carriers  he- 
fore  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  it  should  be  under- 
stood that  this  Committee  includes  it  herein  so  that  the  history  of 
the  methods  of  transportation  may  be  put  on  the  record.  Anj 
claims  or  conclusions  unconnected  with  the  movement  of  milk 
trains  are  not  to  be  taken  or  accepted  as  the  conclusion  of  this 
Committee. 

Exhibit  300 

The  Committee  had  the  advantage  of  the  testimony  of  Mr.  John 
J.  Dillon,  present  Commissioner  of  Foods  and  Markets  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  of  certain  other  witnesses  who  seem  to 
be  concerned  in  its  work.  The  testimony  given  by  those  gentle- 
men follows: 

John  J.  Dillon,  called  as  a  witness,  testified: 

"  I  reside  in  the  city  of  New  York.  The  title  of  my  office  is 
Commissioner  of  the  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets.  That 
is  a  State  Department.  The  powers  of  the  office  are  designed  and 
intended  to  be  administered  throughout  the  Stata  It  is  not  ex- 
clusively for  the  city  of  New  York.  The  Department  was  created 
in  April,  1914,  but  a  commission  was  not  appointed  until  December 
of  that  year.  The  organization  of  the  department  was  begun  about 
the  first  of  the  year  1915.  It  was  a  new  departure.  The  act  de- 
fined its  purposes. 

Mr.  Ward. —  What  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Dillon. —  To  help  find  a  profitable  market  for  the  products 
of  the  farms  of  the  State,  investigate  the  conditions  of  distribution 
of  farm  food  products  in  all  its  phases,  and  to  eflFect  and  establish 
an  efficient  and  economic  system  for  the  distribution  of  farm  food 
products  in  the  hope  that  the  saving  and  distribution  would  result 
in  a  better  reward  to  the  farmer  and  a  cheaper  food  to  the  consum- 
ing public. 

I  gather  that  as  having  knowledge  of  the  purposes  and  not  the 
act  itself.    I  was  appointed  the  first  commissioner.    The  law  is  a 
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part  of  the  General  Business  Law  of  the  State.  It  is  not  an  Agri- 
cultural Law.  $15,000  was  appropriated  in  1914.  The  act 
provided  a  salary  for  me  of  $6,000  a  year.  There  was  no  budget 
in  the  appropriation.    Governor  Glynn  was  Governor. 

It  originated  in  this  way.     The  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Society  called  a  special  meeting  to  consider  a  means  for  affecting 
better  distribution  of  farm  food  products.     I  think  it  was  in 
1912.    After  a  two  days'  discussion  of  the  problem,  no  satisfactory 
measure  was  developed  and  as  a  final  resort  the  convention  pro- 
vided for  a  State  standing  committee  on  co-operation  and  they  ap- 
pointed me  chairman  of  that  committee  with  power  to  organii:e 
my  own  committee  to  work  out  the  problem.     I  went  to  Europe 
that  summer  to  study  the  problems  over  there  and  after  my  return 
I  worked  on  it  for  about  a  year  with  a  committee  that  I  devised 
of  about  one  hundred  of  the  leading  agricultural  men  throughout 
the  State,  including  representatives  of  the  different  State  institu- 
tions, and  we  developed  this  bill  and  this  plan  as  a  resull  of  the 
work  of  that  committee. 

ilr.  Ward. —  Will  you  give  us  a  sketch  of  where  you  studied  in 
Europe,  of  what  markets  and  where  and  what  you  absorbed  ? 

Mr.  Dillon. —  In  Brussels,  in  Antwerp,  in  Paris,  in  Leon  and 
in  Berne,  and  I  did  not  go  into  Germany,  but  in  England  and  I 
went  through  some  of  the  Irish  markets. 

Mr.  Ward. —  How  long  a  time  were  you  engaged  In  that  work  ? 

Mr.  Dillon. —  Well  that  was  not — I  did  that  work  in  connec- 
tion with  a  vacation  and  I  did  not  keep  —  I  think  njay  be  half  of 
my  time  abroad  while  I  was  well ;  I  think  I  put  in  probably  about 
five  or  six  weeks  of  it. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Did  any  distinguishing  features  of  the  economical 
distribution  of  food  products  which  are  not  practiced  by  us  strike 
you  in  that  investigation? 

Mr.  Dillon. —  Yes,  they  did.  Conditions  over  there  are  quite 
different  from  our  conditions  and  our  problems  here,  so  that  my 
conclusion  was  and  my  report  was  that  we  could  not  hope  to  take 
in  its  entirety  any  of  their  systems  over  there  and  transfer  them 
here  and  expect  them  to  work  out  to  solve  our  problems. 
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Mr.  Ward.— Why  not? 

Mr.  Dillon. —  Well,  because  the  conditions  are  quite  different 

Mr.  Ward.—  Well,  why  ? 

Mr.  Dillon. —  For  example,  the  markets  over  there  are  supplied 
quite  largely  from  the  farming  country  surrounding  the  cities  and 
to\vTis,  even  in  as  big  a  place  as  Paris,  the  great  bulk  of  the  produce 
is  brought  in  on  the  wagons  in  the  early  morning  to  the  Hall 
Ccntrale. 

Mr.  Ward. —  What  kiud  of  products  do  you  refer  to? 

Mr.  Dillon. —  I  refer  to  all  vegetables  and  food  products  and  to 
some  of  their  native  poultry  and  meat  products. 

Mr.  Ward. —  But  the  fruits  of  Southern  France  will  be  in  sea- 
son in  the  markets  of  Northern  France,  as  here. 

Mr.  Dillon. —  They  get  some  of  those,  but  the  difference  is  this, 
that  with  them  the  great  bulk  of  their  food  products  come  from 
their  own  environment  and  a  smaller  portion  comes  from  a  dis- 
tance. 

]\Ir.  Ward. —  Butter,  cheese  and  wheat  Avon't  come  from  their 
ovm  environments. 

Mr.  Dillon. —  No,  sir,  but  they  come  —  their  products — but 
as  I  say,  the  bulk  of  their  products,  particularly  vegetables  and 
fruits,  come  from  the  nearby  farms. 

Mr.  Ward. —  That  is  the  current  fruits  ? 

Ifr.  Dillon. —  Yes,  sir. 

!Mr.  Ward. —  The  ones  that  in  season  at  that  market  ? 

Mr.  Dillon. —  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wai'd. —  But  the^^  are  abundantly  supplied ;  those  markets 
are  abundantly  tfupplied  from  all  over  the  world. 

• 

Mr.  Dillon. —  That  may  be,  but  as  far.  as  my  observation  went, 
as  far  as  my  information  goes  now,  the  bulk  of  their  products 
came  from  their  environments  there. 

Mr.  Ward. —  That  cannot  be  possible  in  the  city  of  London. 
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Mr.  Dillon. —  Well,  the  city  of  London  is  quite  different.  The 
city  of  Loudon  does  get  its  large  products  —  but  there  is  nothing 
in  the  London  market  to  niy  mind  that  particularly  commends  it. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Is  there  anything  in  the  Paris  market  that  does  ? 

Mr.  Dillon. —  Yes,  sir ;  there  is  very  much  in  the  Paris  market. 
In  the  first  place,  the  assembling  of  the  products  there  for  tlie 
general  market ;  they  have  one  general  market  there  right  in  the 
heart  of  the  city;  it  is  around  the  Hall  Centrale;  there  are  some 
22  aeres.  I  think  they  are  under  one  market.  It  is  owned  by 
the  city  of  Paris  operated  under  the  State  and  city,  controlled  by 
officials;  it  is  entirely  under  the  hands  of  the  national  officials. 

Mr.  Ward. —  They  have  control  of  it,  but  v/ho  actually  does  the 
bringing  in  of  merchandise  and  the  selling  of  merchandise,  and 
for  whose  account,  individual  traders  or  by  the  city  ? 

Mr.  Dillon. —  It  is  done  by  the  city  and  by  the  President  of 
the  Prefect;  that  is  what  they  call  him  there.  The  city  govern- 
ment and  state  government  are  very  closely  interwoven  one  with 
the  other,  and  the  market  there  —  I  have  not  looked  that  up  very 
recently  and  I  cannot  be  sure,  who  does  the  selling,  but  my  recol- 
lection is  that  it  was  largely  under  the  control  of  the  Prefect  of 
the  district  there.  The  farmers  in  the  neighborhood  bring  their 
products  in  very  early  in  the  morning  and  display  them,  many  of 
them  right  out  on  the  streets  and  in  the  yards,  and  they  have  a 
certain  number  of  hours  up  to  half-past  seven  in  the  morning  they 
have  the  use  of  those  streets  for  their  market  Then  the  produce 
that  comes  in  from  a  distance  is  consigned  to  the  market;  it  is 
handled  there  by  the  officials,  city  and  prefect  officials.  They  act 
as  salesmen  and  they  sell  very  much  of  it  at  auction.  There  are 
state  weighers  licensed  by  the  state  and  any  buyer  has  a  right  to 
put  his  food  on  the  scales  and  have  it  weighed,  an  official  weighing 
of  it.  We  have  no  such  system  that  I  know  of  here.  We  have  the 
privilege  here  of  having  the  scales  tested,  but  there  the  scale  is 
not  only  tested,  but  one  man  becomes  an  official  weigher.  There 
is  a  fixed  scale  of  prices  for  that  and  the  man  that  requests  the 
service  pays  for  it 
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Mr.  Ward. —  So  that  the  state  appointed  officials  to  act  as  com- 
mission men  or  distributors. 

Mr.  Dillon. —  Well,  hardly,  I  would  hardly  designate  him  as 
a  commission  man,  but  he  acts  as  a  factor  in  distribution. 

Mr.  Ward. —  For  a  commission  or  percentage? 

Mr.  Dillon. —  I  did  not  go  into  that  to  know  whether  that  per- 
centage is  paid  into  a  general  fund  and  then  he  is  paid  a  salary 
or  whether  that  just  goes  to  him. 

Mr.  Ward. —  In  either  event,  it  would  be  the  same. 

Mr.  Dillon. —  Practically. 

Mr.  Ward. —  The  merchandise  must  bear  the  burden  of  the 
state  salesmen  in  the  state  market  ? 

Mr.  Dillon. —  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ward. —  What  did  you  find,  out  about  the  Paris  system 
that  you  think  would  be  unsuited  to  our  conditions  other  than  you 
have  already  described,  anything  further  ?  For  instance,  we  have 
a  tradition  in  this  country  that  private  parties  can  do  such  work 
under  our  system  of  government  more  economically  and  effectively 
than  a  government  can.  That  is,  our  economists  say  that  the 
Paree  departments  which  you  attempt  to  describe  might  be  carried 
on  at  a  much  less  expense  than  the  municipality  carries  it  on  by 
private  enterprise,  the  private  operations  conducted  usually  at 
half  the  expense  of  state  or  city  conduct  of  it  What  is  your 
observation  as  to  that  theory?    Is  there  anything  in  it? 

Mr.  Dillon. —  Well,  the  observation  is  this.  That  in  many  of 
the  products  of  France  that  were  displayed  and  sold  in  the  maricet, 
I  traced  about  twenty  cents  of  the  consumer's  dollar  that  went  to 
distribution ;  that  is,  about  20  cents  on  the  dollar  was  about  the 
cost  of  distribution. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Can  you  refer  us  to  some  particular  product  where 
that  demonstration  was  made? 

Mr.  Dillon. —  I  made  it  in  France  on  vegetables,  ^gs  and 
poultry. 

Mr.  Ward. —  That  was  in  Paris  ? 
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same  thing  in  Leon  in  the  market  there,  and  in  the  Brussells 
market.  The  cost  there  seems  to  mn  about  20  cents.  With  us, 
it  costs  about  65. 

Mr.  Ward. —  We  have  heard  that  statement  from  several  dif- 
ferent angles  and  different  sources,  that  same  statement,  that  it 
costs  us  about  65.  Can  you  give  us  a  concrete  example  that  will 
demonstrate  that  for  the  record  of  this  Committee  ?  We  have  not 
been  able  to  demonstrate  it  by  the  examination  of  witnesses  and 
it  has  occurred  to  me  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  demonstrate 
it  in  that  way  because  we  did  not  reach  the  right  sources. 

Mr.  Dillon. —  Of  course,  your  difficulty  is  to  get  at  averages. 
In  some  cases  it  runs  more;  and  in  some  cases,  it  runs  less. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Well,  but  we  ought  to  have  some  specific  instances 

Mr.  Dillon. —  Here  is  a  specific  instance.  Eggs  were  bought 
last  spring  in  the  Western  states  at  18  cents  to  20  cents  a  dozen; 
they  were  put  in  cold  storage  and  carried  during  the  summer. 
Xow  they  went  into  cold  storage  on  an  average  about  22  cents  a 
dozen ;  they  could  be  sold  at  a  nominal  profit  wholesale,  candled, 
ready  for  the  retailer  to-day  at  28.  The  wholesale  price  for  them 
is  37,  38 ;  I  don't  know  what  they  are  to-day,  and  the  retail  price 
of  those  eggs  throughout  the  city  varies  from  45  to  60  cents. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Well,  is  that  what  is  meant  when  parties  engaged 
in  this  propaganda  and  who  are  said  to  be  studying  these  things 
assert  that  65  per  cent  of  the  consumer's  dollar  does  not  reach  the 
producer  ? 

Mr.  Dillon. —  I  mean  this,  and  the  consumer  pays  $1  for  eggs. 
Xow,  on  the  average,  the  distribution  on  the  average,  the  producer 
would  get  35  cents  out  of  $1,  and  the  distributor  would  get  65. 
It  would  cost  65  cents  for  the  distribution.  In  this  particular  case 
that  I  have  cited  it  costs  from  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  per 
cent  of  the  original  cost  of  the  eggs  for  the  distribution. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Well,  we  had  a  concrete  example  of  th«t  yesterday 
and  T  think  it  appeared  from  that  demonstration  that  only  $408 
out  of  a  total  value  of  $3,000  went  to  pay  the  cost  of  distribution. 
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That  included  iuterest,  storage,  commissions  and-  freight.  Now, 
if  I  was  stating  that  proposition,  as  I  understand  political 
economy,  I  should  have  said  that  it  showed  that  less  than  20  i^er 
cent  of  the  consumer's  dollar  wont  for  distribution,  tracing  the 
carload  of  eggs  which  we  did  yesterday.  In  other  words^  if  a 
political  economist  were  stating  that  proposition,  he  would  have 
been  required  to  say  that  it  proved  and  demonstrated  on  that  car- 
load of  eggs  that  only  20  per  cent,  of  the  consumer's  dollar  was 
consumed  in  distribution.  Do  you  think  that  statement  of  a 
political  economist  would  be  wrong? 

Mr.  Dillon. —  In  that  particular  case  that  you  developed  yes- 
terday you  did  not  get  to  the  consumer  at  all. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Well,  we  got  to  Mrs.  Smith,  the  boarding  house 
keeper. 

Mr.  Dillon. —  Oh,  excuse  me.    What  was  the  original  cost ;  what 
was  the  final  cost  to  the  consumer  ? 

Mr.  Ward. —  Thev  cost  Mrs.  Miller  42  cents  a  dozen  but  thev 
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had  gone  into  cold  storage  to  the  Decatur  Produce  Company  of 
Decatur,  Indiana,  at  22  cents  a  dozen. 

Mr.  Dillon. —  Yes,  but  the  Decatur  Produce  Company  did  not 
produce  them. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Well,  I  take  it,  that  Indiana  fresh  eggs  at  that 
period  would  cost  18  or  19  cents. 

Mr.  Dillon. —  Well,'  so  the  producer  got  18  cents  out  of  the  42. 

Mr.  Ward. —  If  the  producer  had  stored  his  eggs  in  Decatur, 
Indiana,  he  would  have  gotten  this  same  market  that  this  consumer 
would  have  paid  him ;  it  didn't  make  any  difference  to  the  con- 
sumer whether  he  bought  those  eggs  of  Ellenborger  or  whether 
Ellenberger  had  received  them  at  current  market  prices  from  a 
producer  at  Decatur,  Indiana. 

Mr.  Dillon. —  Of  course,  you  understand  I  assume  that  the 
cold  storage  facilities  we  have  are  not  available  to  the  producer. 

Mr.  Ward. —  There  are  cold  storage  facilities  to-day  in  almost 
every  city  of  ten  thousand  people.    We  have  met  dozens  of  poultry 
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men  who  have  shipped  from  eight  to  eighty  cases  and  put  them 
in  cold  storage.  You  will  find  those  producers'  eggs  in  cold  storage 
at  the  right  season  all  the  way  from  Jacksonville  to  Quebec. 

Mr.  Dillon. —  That  is  true,  you  will  find  it  in  many  locations. 
I  believe  there  is  cold  storage  in  every  town  of  ten  thousand  people 
in  the  State. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Well,  what  we  want  to  get  clear  in  our  minds  is 
whether  the  statement  that  wc  hear  frequently  made  that  only 
one-third  of  the  consumer's  dollar  gets  to  the  producer  refers  to 
a  situation  where  somebody  has  stored  and  waited  for  a  better 
market. 

Mr.  Dillon. —  Not  necessarily. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Well,  that  would  be  the  egg  situation. 

Mr.  Dillon. —  I  have  seen  apples  selling  on  the  farms  of  this 
State  for  $1.50  to  $2  per  barrel  and  retailing  in  the  market  here 
at  prices  ranging  from  $10  to  $20. 

Mr.  W^ard. —  What  caused  that  and  what  was  the  situation  ? 

Mr.  Dillon. —  Well,  there  are  a  good  many  factors  that  entered 
into  it.  Probably  the  most  important  is  that  there  is  no  very  good 
market  developed  in  the  city  of  New  York  for  New  York  State 
apples.     This  market  is  developed  for  Western  apples. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Who  developed  it? 

Mr.  Dillon. —  The  speculators  in  apples. 

^Ir.  Ward. —  That  is,  you  think  they  have  educated  the  people  ? 

Mr.  Dillon. —  Xo,  they  go  into  the  West  and  they  put  up  money 
in  advance  for  apples  in  the  Northwest  under  a  contract  that  those 
apples  must  be  shipped  to  them  for  handling  and  sold  on  a  com- 
mission. In  those  eases  they  have  their  money  invested,  or  rather 
some  money  invested  in  the  apples  and  they  have  an  opportunity 
to  reach  a  good  profit  or  realize  a  good  profit  out  of  the  handliiig 
of  them  aside  from  the  interest  on  their  monev,  and  it  is  for  the 
profit  in  the  handling  of  them  that  they  put  up  this  advance  more 
than  the  interest  on  their  money,  of  course.  Now,  their  money 
invested  in  that  fruit  carries  their  interest  in  that  fruit  and  their 
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interest  is  to  market  that  Western  product  in  this  State  and  in 
this  city  rather  than  the  local  fruits^  the  State  fruits,  and  by 
bringing  that  Western  fruit  in  here,  they  have  developed  a  market 
and  you  will  find  the  Western  apples  all  over  the  city  in  every 
little  fruit  stand  and  you  will  find  it  very  difficult  to  find  a  Xew 
York  State  apple. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Do  we  understand  these  We«tem  people  have 
helped  the  men  who  put  their  money  in  his  crop  by  pushing  their 
own  apples  by  advertising,  etc.,  and  by  packing  and  grading? 

Mr.  Dillon. —  They  have  done  something  of  that  kind.  They 
are  forced  to  it.  The  people  of  the  Iforthwest  are  unable  to  send 
a  second  grade  apple  here;  they  couldn't  get  enough  to  pay  the 
expense.  It  costs  about  60  cents  a  box  for  freight  and  icing  and 
getting  it  down  here,  so  they  could  not  afford  to  send  a  second 
grade,  a  poor  grade,  at  that. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Well,  where  they  are  getting  $10  a  barrel,  wouldn't 
you  think  the  second  grade  ought  to  bring  $7  or  $8  ? 

Mr.  Dillon. —  Don't  make  any  mistake  that  the  grower  in  the 
Xorthwest  gets  $10  a  baiTcl.  He  hasn't  any  smoother  sailing 
than  the  Eastern  grower. 

!Mr.  Ward. —  Wouldn't  you  think  the  Eastern  man  would  put 
some  of  his  money  into  the  second  grade  apples  and  sell  the  barrels 
say  at  $5  ? 

Mr.  Dillon. —  The  s^^eculators  in  apples  are  not  particularly 
anxious  to  buy  second  grade.  They  do  buy  some  second  grade  up 
in  this  State.  In  the  better  orchards,  they  buy  the  second 
grades. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Well,  to  one  not  versed  in  the  qualities  of  the 
apple,  we  had  the  general  idea  that  the  Western  apple  had  a  rather 
fancier  dress  on  than  the  simple  gown  tliat  nature  clothes  them 
with  in  New  York  State,    Is  there  anything  in  that? 

Mr.  Dillon. —  The  run  of  the  Western  apples  we  get  here  does 
run  better  than  ours,  because  we  bring  in  not  only  our  best  apples 
but  our  seconds  and  sometimes  thirds  and  fourths,  and  altogether 
the  appearance  is  not  as  good  as  the  one  single  grade  that  comei 
from  the  Northwest ;  it  doesn't  appear  as  well. 
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Mr.  Ward. —  Now,  I  don't  want  you  to  take  it  that  these  ques- 
tions indicate  our  position.  I  am  simply  what  you  might  call 
the  devil's  advocate  for  this  Coiumittee  and  I  take  the  contrary 
side  of  every  argument  in  order  to  bring  out  the  views  of  the  wit- 
ness. I  have  to  take  the  responsibility  of  being  wrong  all  the  time. 
Now,  could  any  system  of  marketing  that  the  State  might  super- 
vise impress  upon  the  New  York  consumer  who  is  carried  away 
by  the  attractive  package  and  grade  and  appearance  and  thereby 
replace  in  this  market  the  Wayne  County  apple  instead  of  the 
Hood  River  apple  ?  That  is^  could  the  State  by  a  mere  market, 
or  the  city,  do  that  thing  ? 

Mr.  Dillon. —  Yes,  sir;  I  feel  it  could. 

Mr.  Ward. —  In  what  way  ? 

Mr.  Dillon. —  The  Western  apple  is  assembled  by  the  growers 
and  packed  and  crated  not  by  the  owner  himself,  but  by  men 
selected  and  qualified  for  that  purpose — the  Growers'  Associa- 
tion. We  do  that  in  Niagara  county  in  a  few  cases,  but  our  plan 
in  devising  the  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets  was  to  go  over 
the  whole  State,  put  four  or  five  men  into  the  State  that  were 
qualified  for  the  work  to  organize  producers  into  associations  and 
to  provide  places  through  these  organizations  where  the  farmer 
could  assemble  his  product  and  employ  trained  men  to  pack  and 
crate  the  product  and  ship  it  in  carload  lots. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Wo  understood  our  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  the  forces  of  institute  instructors  and  experts  who  we  were 
informed  were  engaged  more  or  less  to  the  extent  of  their  appro- 
priation in  that  very  work. 

Mr.  Dillon. —  Thoy  have  done  nothing  of  this  kind  at  all.  They 
have  a  force  that  perfonns  an  educational  function,  but  they  do 
not  undertake  to  organize  and  set  up  a  regular  system  for  the 
marketing  of  products. 

Mr.  Ward. —  We  find  the  Farm  Bureau  men  organizing  the 
dairymen  and  getting  them  in  a  compact  body. 

Mr.  Dillon. —  I  think  the  head  of  that  department  was  opposed 
to  th^  organization  and  I  know  be  has  been  opposed  to  possible 
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organization  in  the  work  of  distribution.    Some  of  the  individuals 
might  have  done  it  outside.     They  were  very  active  and  helpful. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Hasn't  that  got  a  connection  with  the  State 
Agricultural  Department,  the  extension  work  of  the  Agricultural 
Colleges  ? 

Mr.  Dillon. —  I  think  not ;  I  don't  think  there  is  any  connec- 
tion between  these  two.  I  don't  know  about  that.  My  idea  is 
that  while  the  State  has  taken  some  steps  in  the  direction  indi- 
catedy  it  has  not  gone  far  enough;  by  going  further  in  this  same 
direction,  some  conditions  can  be  remedied.  I  don't  understand 
that  the  Agricultural  Department  ever  attempted  the  work  I  am 
engaged  in  at  all,  with  the  exception  of  the  co-operative  bureau 
and  that  was  discontinued.  The  Farm  Bureau  is  beginning  to  co- 
operate in  this  work.  The  county  agents  are  developing  a  very 
useful  function.  My  idea  of  the  way  that  should  be  done  would 
be  a  sufficient  appropriation  for  my  department  for  me  to  send 
out  men  not  only  to  instruct  the  farmers  in  the  matter  of  market- 
ing, but  to  turn  in  and  help  them  organize  themselves;  go  right 
in  and  help  them. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Of  course,  the  cost  of  that  must  ultimatelv  be 
borne  by  the  consumer  and  producer. 

Mr.  Dillon. —  Yes;  yes. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Ought  it  not  more  fairly  to  be  borne  by  those 
directly  interested  in  the  traffic?  I  might  not  want  any  of  those 
goods  and  yet  I  would  have  to  pay  my  share. 

Mr.  Dillon. —  Well,  I  don't  know  of  any  man,  woman  or  child 
in  this  State  who  is  not  interested  in  the  consumption  of  food. 

Mr.  Ward. —  But  here  is  a  particular  kind  of  food.  I  might 
have  an  apple  range  out  in  the  Hood  River  and  live  in  New  Yurk 
City  and  I  might  say,  why  should  I  pay  to  educate  the  man  on 
Lexiiigtbn  aVenue  that  he  ought  to  buy  New  York  State  apples; 
why  shouldn't  T  say  that  oiight  to  be  left  to  the  man  selling  Xew 
York  State  apples  as  his  individual  burden?  You  see,  as  I  told 
you  before,  I  am  the  devil's  advocate  here. 
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Mr.  Dillon. —  Well,  of  course,  that  is  all  right  from  a  very  cir^ 
ciuiiscribed  view  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Well,  most  taxpayers'  view  is  circumscribed  by 
their  pocketbook. 

Mr.  Dillon. —  That  is  a  very  circumscribed  view.  If  we  ap- 
plied that  principle  to  all  of  our  aiTairs  we  would  get  nowhere  as 
a  community  or  a  State. 

Mr.  Ward. —  You  mean,  if  a  man  growing  New  York  State 
apples  wants  to  get  his  apples  into  the  New  York  market  your 
proposition  is  that  the  State  should  do  it  for  him  ? 

Mr.  Dillon. —  The  individual  is  helpless  in  the  matter ;  he  can- 
not do  it  alone.  I  will  grant  you  that  it  would  be  very  proper 
and  a  very  good  thing  for  the  individual  apple  growers  of  this 
State  to  go  right  on  and  perfect  this  organization  for  themselves 
and  bear  the  expense  of  it.  They  could  afford  to  do  it,  but  the 
fanner  is  occupied  by  the  affairs  of  his  farm  and  his  mind  has 
been  running  along  production  and  the  State  has  directed  him 
along  that  line  of  production.  It  has  spent  very  large  sums  to 
instruct  and  encourage  the  farmer  on  an  increased  production  and 
during  all  that  time  up  to  the  present  year  he  has  always  produced 
what  he  could  not  sell  at  a  profit.  So  growing  out  of  that  experi- 
ence, we  conclude  that  the  State,  while  its  educational  work  was 
good,  had  not  gone  far  enough.  The  avowed  purpose  was  to  keep 
Ws  and  girls  on  the  farm  by  making  the  farm  profitable  by  pro- 
ducing more  and  they  produced  so  much  that  the  farmer  gets  less 
out  of  a  bumper  crop  than  out  of  a  small  crop.  We  have  an  illus- 
^ation  of  that  to-day  in  the  potato  crop.  Incident  to  this  we 
"^jght  be  able  to  show  that  oftentimes  the  bigger  the  crop,  as  a 
^'hole,  the  smaller  the  profit  to  the  producer. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Well,  that  is  a  law  of  political  economy,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  but  is  answered  by  the  proposition  that  the  benefit 
to  the  State  as  a  whole  overcomes  the  detriment  to  any  individual. 

Mr.  Dillon. —  That  generalizes  it  We  need  food;  we  mu.st 
^ve  food  for  the  consumers  of  the  city.  This  is  a  problem  that 
18  of  greater  concern  to  the.  people  of  the  city  than  it  is  to  tho 
&nner  in  the  country,  because  the  farmer  can  adjust  himself  to 
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conditioiis  and  he  can  get  along  without  producing  any  particular 
line  of  goods  unless  he  is  getting  a  profit.  He  has  the  option  to 
drop  it,  but  the  consumer  must  have  food  all  the  time  and  unless 
the  farmer  is  encouraged'  to  produce  large  and  abundant  crops, 
the  price  to  the  consumer  is  bound  to  be  high.  It  is  to  the  ulti- 
mate interest  to  the  State  that  production  be  carried  on  to  its  ut- 
most reasonable  limit.  In  this  city  we  are  consuming  between 
eight  hundred  million  and  a  billion  dollars'  worth  of  food  stuffs 
partially  consumed  here  and  up  and. down  the  coast.  Of  that,  not 
more  than  five  per  cent  is  grown  on  the  farms  of  this  State.  The 
tendency  is  here  to  discriminate  against  New  York  food  products 
in  favor  of  products  from  a  distance.  Farmers  just  outside  the 
limits  of  the  city  are  under  the  necessity  of  seeking  foreign  mar- 
ketSy  going  West  and  South  in  the  sale  of  fruity  apples,  peaches, 
pears,  potatoes.  I  wouldn't  hold  that  discrimination  for  any  other 
purpose  than  following  the  line  of  greater  profit  for  the  man  that 
is  handling  it ;  he  finds  it  to  his  advantage  to  go  into  foreign  pro- 
duction fields  and  get  possession  of  the  goods  for  distribution,  for 
sale,  either  by  solicitation  without  advance,  and  usually  by  making 
advance  payments  and  sometimes  by  buying  for  speculation,  and 
that  brings  those  foreign  products  into  the  market  in  bulk  and 
puts  the  man  here  whose  personal  interest  is  to  handle  them  anil 
put  them  on  the  market  to  develop  the  market  for  them. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Well,  now  it  occurred  to  us  in  looking  it  over  that 
the  handling  and  distribution  of  food  supplies  of  all  kinds  here  in 
New  York  City  so  as  to  provide  a  constant  stream  to  the  party  that 
desired  it  was  remarkably  efficiently  organized  to  bring  about  that 
result.  That  is,  the  baker  knows  every  day  just  where  he  can  get 
and  secure  a  frozen  egg  product  which  just  meets  his  requirement 
and  which  has  practically  the  stamp  of  the  Health  Department 
on  it  The  hotel  keeper  knows  just  what  man  will  be  at  his  door 
with  a  certain  grade  of  eggs  or  a  certain  brand  of  butter,  not  this 
week  or  next  week,  but  this  morning.  We  find  in  many  cities  of 
the  State  where  you  couldn't  get  a  dozen  of  the  required  brand  of 
eggs  to  save  one's  life.  Or  a  tub  of  a  certain  brand  of  butter  on 
certain  days;  but  here  in  New  York  it  seems  that  you  are  organ- 
ized to  distribute  this  food  every  day  and  every  minute  of  the 
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(lay,  just  according  to  the  demand,  and  it  occurred  to  us  that  it 
was  a  remarkably  efficient  arrangement.  How  does  that  appeal  to 
jou,  you  have  investigated  it  here.  Is  that  a  correct  idea  or  are 
we  wrong  in  our  conception? 

Mr.  Dillon. —  Yes,  we  have  a  pretty  steady  supply  of  food  here 
of  one  kind  or  another.  That  comes  because  we  have  here  the  best 
market  in  the  world,  a  very  large  market  We  have  a  great  many 
people  to  feed  here  and  they  are  pretty  good  feeders  and  are  will- 
ing to  pay  the  price  for  a  good  article  and  the  distribution  system 
is  developed  to  a  fine  art  It  is  developed  so  fine  that  it  is  very 
expensive. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Well,  we  investigated  a  short  time  ago  and  found 
that  a  box  of  mixed  grape  fruit  cost  in  St.  Augustine  25  cents 
more  than  the  wholesale  price  in  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Dillon. —  That  very  frequently  happens.  I  can  tell  you 
about  an  instance.  I  was  interested  in  a  farm  with  my  brother 
at  Walden  in  Orange  county  and  he  was  growing  garden  stuff  — 
sweet  com,  beans  x)eas  and  all  that  kind,  quite  near  the  thrifty 
little  town  of  Walden  about  two  miles  away.  I  said,  why  don't 
you  take  this  down  to  Walden  and  sell  it  ?  He  said,  I  cannot  get 
enough  out  of  it  to  pay  for  picking  and  carrying  it  down  there. 
Then  he  told  me,  which  investigation  proved  correct,  this  time  of 
year  this  stuff  is  shipped  into  New  York  and  they  get  over-bur- 
dened more  than  they  can  use ;  peddlera  go  there  and  buy  it  and 
ship  it  to  Newburgh  by  boat  and  run  it  out  to  Walden  12  miles 
in  a  wagon  and  they  buy  it  so  cheap  in  New  York  that  they  can 
pay  for  the  transportation  and  cartage  out  here  and  sell  it  in  Wal- 
den cheaper  than  he  can  afford  to  pick  it  out  of  the  farm  after  it 
is  grown  and  take  it  down  and  sell  it 

Mr.  Ward. —  It  is  said  that  Hood  River  apples  are  quoted  in 
Xew  York  60  cents  a  box  cheaper  from  the  wholesalers  here  than 
they  are  quoted  at  Hood  River. 

Mr.  Dillon. —  Well,  we  have  that  all  over.  I  was  out  on  Long 
Island  a  couple  of  years  ago.  We  paid  more  money  for  the  pro- 
duce that  we  got  out  there  right  off  the  farm  than  we  would  have 
paid  for  the  same  things  here  in  the  city,  the  same  grades  of  goods. 
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The  farmer  sells  very  little  at  retail.  He  depends  on  his  whole- 
sale market  and  it  isn't  worth  his  while,  he  figures^  to  bother 
with  an  occasional  sale,  so  he  puts  on  the  city's  prices. 

When  there  is  a  surplus  here  in  any  particular  product^  the 
price  is  very  low  to  the  producer,  but  it  seldom  gets  any  lower 
to  the  consumer.  There  is  no  attempt  to  increase  consumption 
when  there  is  a  surplus;  there  seems  to  be  a  deliberate  purpose 
not  to  do  it  I  have  seen  cauliflower,  cabbages,  berries  sell  here 
at  prices  that  wouldn't  pay  the  cost  of  the  freight  and  of  the  pack- 
age on  the  wholesale  market,  and  when  you  go  to  the  retail  mar- 
kets, the  price  to  the  family  is  just  as  high,  almost,  as  when  there 
is  a  scarcity.  I  wouldn't  say  it  holds  out  in  every  case,  but  I  say 
it  is  so  prevalent  that  it  is  a  custom  in  generaL 

Mr.  Ward. —  We  would  like  to  follow  that  out.  Two  years 
ago  we  had  a  bumper  crop  of  wheat,  two  or  three  years  ago,  and 
no  great  extra  demand  and  wheat  and  flour  and  bread  we  under- 
stood went  down  to  the  consumer  here  in  the  city. 

Mr.  Dillon. —  No,  bread  did  not  go  down. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Well,  take  the  case  of  potatoes.  Last  year  we  had 
a  plentiful  crop.  What  did  potatoes  sell  for  to  consumers  here, 
do  you  remember  % 

Mr.  Dillon. —  They  sold  at  about  75  or  80  cents  a  bushel. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Now,  we  have  this  short  crop  in  the  United  States, 
many  millions  of  bushels,  and  the  price  has  doubled  to  the  con- 
sumer, has  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Dillon. —  Yes. 

Mr.  Ward. —  So  that  thoy  did  in  a  way,  in  that  case  the  con- 
sumer got  the  advantage  of  the  bumper  crop  which  was  produoeil 
last  year. 

Mr.  Dillon. —  Well,  they  got  some  advantage. 

Mr.  Ward. —  And  then,  the  rule  seems  to  work  out  this  way ; 
that  in  temporary  surpluses,  where  the  surplus  is  temporary  only 
over  night,  or  on  one  day,  and  the  surpluses  do  not  continue  long 
enough  to  affect  the  market,  that  the  consumer  gets  no  benefit  from 
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Buch  temporary  surpluses,  but  where  the  surplus  is  such  as  to  affect 
the  national  price,  your  consumer  does  get  the  benefit  of  it 

Mr.  Dillon. —  Oh,  when  you  get  such  a  situation  as  we  have  in 
potatoes  to-day,  that  is  so,  but  I  had  the  milk  situation  in  mind. 
When  the  milk  is  flush  they  charge  just  the  same  for  it  as  when  it 
is  short  in  the  winter.    The  price  should  change. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Well,  it  would  not  make  any  difference  to  the  con- 
sumer in  the  end,  would  it,  if  the  prices  were  adjusted  on  the  same 
average  as  now,  if  you  lowered  them  in  the  summer,  and  raised 
them  in  the  winter  ?  Ultimately,  his  year's  milk  would  cost  him 
the  same,  would  it  not  ?  And  a  great  many  things  of  that  nature 
have  a  stable  price  average  through  the  year.  Hennery  men  make 
such  contracts,  and  farmers  make  them  for  their  butter  to  their 
customers  in  the  town.  They  all  try  to  stabilize  their  prices  if 
they  can.  Why  is  it  not  advantageous  to  the  milk  man  to  stabilize 
his  prices  ?  As  I  told  you,  I  am  the  de\'il'8  o^vn  advocate  and  op- 
pose every  argument. 

Mr.  Dillon. —  That  is  all  right,  there  is  a  small  advantage  that 
conies  to  a  producer  from  regulating  his  production  to  meet  a  cer- 
tain demand,  but  I  am  not  discussing  an  individual  trade  of  that 
kind,  but  the  general  market.  I  did  say  I  had  milk  in  mind  at 
the  beginning. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Yesterday  we  had  books  of  an  egg  dealer  in  here, 
^vho  had  been  in  the  egg  business  since  1912,  and  we  found  on  his 
books  yesterday  many  sales  of  eggs  in  February,  1915,  for  18,  19 
and  20  cents  a  dozen,  here  in  the  city.  There  was  a  tremendous^ 
slump  in  the  egg  business  at  that  season,  occasioned  by  the  early 
season  Westera  fresh  eggs  coming  into  the  market,  and  his  books 
showed  repeated  sales  of  5  cases,  2  cases,  1  case,  to  storekeepers, 
etc.,  np  along  the  street,  as  low  as  12  cent^.  Now,  referring  to 
your  statement  that  the  people  never  get  the  advantage  of  a  sur- 
plus, there  was  apparently  a  surplus  of  eggs  in  1915,  and  it  seenas 
that  it  had  the  advantage  of  that  surplus,  in  getting  candled  eggs 
for  12  and  16  cents  a  dozen  at  the  store  counters. 

Mr.  Dillon. —  Without  verifying  that  statement,  I  would  not 
^ant  to  accept  it 
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Mr.  Ward. —  I  wish  you  would  verify  it,  of  course;  We  have 
to  take  their  books  and  they  may  not  be  right  We  can  get  them 
and  you  can  check  them  up  and  see  how  it  will  bear  out  liieir  ar- 
gument. As  I  remember,  they  were  charging  40  and  42  cents  a 
dozen  over  the  counters.  Allen  &  Gorber's  books  show  that  the 
storekeepers  were  buying  them  for  from  12  to  20  cents.  Of  course, 
we  have  not  looked  upon  the  storekeeper  as  the  offender.  He  is 
in  the  paper  nowadays,  asserting  that  ho  is  right^  and  that  the  rob- 
ber is  the  middle  man ;  but  in  that  case,  judging  from  these  books, 
the  wholesaler  or  middle  man  here  was  not  to  blame.  It  cannot 
be  the  jobber  alone  that  stores  the  eggs.  All  Buffalo  cold  storage 
houses  take  Western  ^gs  and  then  they  send  men  down  through 
the  State  in  June  and  July  offering  to  sell  any  of  us  1,000  or 
10,000  cases  of  eggs,  and  take  our  note  in  a  ten  per  cent,  payment, 
and  let  everybody  in  on  the  speculation.  That  is  not  confined  to 
New  York  City.  We  have  known  farmers  up  the  State  to  carry 
several  thousand  dozens  of  eggs  through  the  season,  and  then  those 
warehouse  receipts  are  sold  when  they  can  get  a  profit  on  them. 

Mr.  Dillon. —  Exactly. 

Mr.  Ward. —  And,  if  the  market  goes  wrong,  you  may  have  to 
sell  that  warehouse  rc»ecipt  for  a  cent  or  two  the  dozen  less  than 
you  paid  for  it 

Mr.  Dillon. —  You  would  have  to  take  a  chance. 

Mr.  Ward. —  But,  that  would  show  that  the  consumer,  even  if 
he  paid  40  cents  over  the  counter  to  the  storekeeper,  did  gci  some 
benefit  from  that  flush  of  eggs  in  1915. 

Mr.  Dillon. —  Yes,  of  course,  there  are  limitations  to  the  avarice 
of  the  merchants.  The  fault  in  the  distributing  system  here  in  the 
city  of  New  York  is  not  so  much  due  to  any  one  man  as  it  is  to 
the  whole  system.  It  is  all  wTong,  and  the  next  man  that  goes  into 
the  sale  of  eggs,  butter,  cheese,  apples,  and  practically  any  of  those 
products,  he  has  got  to  conform  to  the  rules  of  the  system  or  go  out 
of  business.  The  important  rule  of  the  system  is  to  make  the  traf- 
fic pay  all  it  will  bear,  to  make  just  as  little  a  return  as  possible 
to  the  producer,  and  charge  the  consumer  all  he  can  get  ScKne 
men  think  if  you  can  do  those  things  honestly  so  much  the  better, 
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but  I  think  the  custom  has  grown  up  in  this  trade  so  that  a  good 
many  men  doing  it  would  rather  make  the  same  amount  of  money 
through  trickery  than  in  a  Intimate  way.  The  curse  of  the  whole 
cold  storage  egg  proposition  in  this  town  has  been  from  the  time 
that  the  eggs  were  first  stored  and  held  for  consumption,  that  in- 
stead of  putting  them  on  the  market  and  selling  them  to  the  people 
at  a  reasonable  profit  at  the  opening  of  the  season,  they  hold  them 
as  long  as  they  can  and  then  try  to  sell  them  under  the  disguise  of 
fresh  laid  eggs. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Well,  here  is  a  suggestion  about  putting  storage 
eggs  on  the  market  at  the  opening  of  the  season.  Mr.  Ehlenberger^ 
who  was  one  of  the  witnesses  yesterday,  testified  that  he  could  not 
very  well  do  that,  because  he  is  under  contract  to  furnish  a  given 
amoimt  of  eggs  to  hotels  and  restaurants  every  day  in  the  year; 
that  he  could  not  put  his  eggs  on  the  market  at  the  beginning  of 
the  season  and  keep  in  business.  Then  it  was  disclosed  that 
Ehlenberger  had  a  contract  with  another  jobber  to  furnish  him, 
Ehlenberger,  with  a  certain  number  of  cases  every  day  in  the  year, 
so  it  would  appear  that  these  men  could  not  do  as  you  wish,  and 
throw  open  their  warehouses  and  put  their  eggs  on  the  market  the 
first  of  October.  They  have  to  hold  them  for  the  convenience  of 
their  trade. 

Mr.  Dillon.— Well,  that  seems  all  right.  That  is  a  good 
function. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Still,  is  not  every  stock  that  Is  laid  in,  put  in  for 
the  regular  trade  that  has  been  created,  or  in  the  hopes  of  creat- 
ing one? 

Mr.  Dillon. —  Yes,  I  think  they  are,  but  I  think  we  could  im- 
prove that  system  by  increasing  the  amount  of  cold  storage  space, 
and  by  encouraging  saving  that  space  for  the  larger  number  of 
small  holders  to  put  them  in  storage  and  hold  them  for  the  trade. 
The  cold  storage  space  has  not  increased  so  far  as  it  should  have. 
There  are  times  when  there  is  lots  of  cold  storage  space,  and  there 
are  times  when  you  cannot  get  a  bit  of  space.  The  only  way  we 
can  get  increased  storage  space  is  by  building  more  storage  plants. 
My  solution  of  this  whole  distributing  problem  is  to  provide  and 
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equip  cold  storage  facilities  at  terminal  markets  where  goods  can 
be  assembled  in  this  town  and  sold  in  the  open. 

Mr.  Ward.— By  the  State? 

Mr.  Dillon.—  By  the  State. 

Mr.  Ward.—  Or  by  the  city  ? 

Mr.  Dillon. —  I  do  not  care  whether  it  is  the  State  or  citv.  I 
would  have  a  preference  for  the  State  doing  it. 

Mr.  Ward. —  What  advantage  could  you  show  to  the  taxpayer 
in  St  Lawrence  county  if  the  State  did  it  ? 

Mr.  Dillon. —  I  could  show  him  a  ready  market  for  his  hay,  for 
his  milk,  for  his  cheese,  and  I  could  show  him  an  advance  over  any 
price  that  he  has  ever  received  for  it  before,  and  I  could  assure 
him  an  honest  return. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Regardless  of  the  supply  ? 

Mr.  Dillon. —  Regardless  of  the  supply,  yes.  The  men  who  are 
permitted  to  operate  and  deal  in  the  Paris  wholesale  market  must 
be  men  of  unblemished  record.  Any  man  that  has  been  convicted 
of  any  dishonesty  or  crime  in  connection  with  food  or  anything 
else  would  not  be  permitted  to  operate  in  that  market  at  all.  The 
Prefect  of  Police  has  the  enforcement  of  this  law  and  (he  duties  of 
licensing  and  the  control  of  men  who  operate,  and  any  man  that 
operates  must  be  approved  by  the  State  and  furnish  a  $100,000 
bond.  This  Paris  law  covers  everybody  who  operates  in  that  mar- 
ket. We  have  men  operating  in  this  market  to-day  who  have  been 
convicted  of  crime,  and  v/ho  have  paid  fines  as  high  as  $12,000  in 
single  instances.  Other  men  have  been  sentenced  to  the  peniten- 
tiary, and  all  those  men  are  back  in  the  business  as  they  were  be- 
fore they  were  convicted  or  confessed.  The  men  who  swindled  the 
United  States  Government  by  misbranding  a  large  purchase  of  but- 
ter were  suspended  from  the  Butter  and  Egg  Exchange,  and  that 
ended  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  selling  butter  to  the  public 
institutions  to-day,  the  same  concerns  under  practically  the  same 
inspection.  The  men  who  were  convicted  of  swindling  the  car- 
riers by  false  claims  of  rebate,  pleaded  guilty  in  the  United  States 
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Court;  and  all  those  people  are  still  a  part  of  the  apparatus ;  prom- 
inent and  eminent  men  in  the  trade. 

Mr.  Ward. —  I  should  hate  to  believe  that,  but  you  probably 
know  better  than  I  do.  There  must  bo  a  decent  side  of  it,  too, 
that  is,  of  a  different  type  of  man. 

Mr.  Dillon. —  There  are  square,  honest  fellows  in  the  trade,  but 
there  is  a  system  in  the  trade  that  makes  it  impossible  for  a  man 
to  stay  in  it  and  stay  honest  An  honest  man  would  be  imposed 
upon  by  the  competition,  and  besides  that  there  is  a  sort  of  inter- 
ested relationship  between  the  cold  storage  interests,  the  dealers' 
interest,  and  the  banking  interest  that  would  drive  him  out  of  bus- 
iness. The  dealers  that  operate  in  foods  have  connections  with  the 
cold  storage  concerns,  and  they  are  sometimes  on  the  Board  of 
Directors  and  stockholders  in  the  banks. 

They  are  able  to  borrow  money  from  80  to  100  per  oent  at 
times,  on  the  cost  of  the  goods,  as  they  put  them  in  cold  storage, 
from  these  connections.  You  take  a  man  who  goes  into  the  busi- 
ness without  those  connections  and  undertakes  to  play  the  market 
on  the  square,  and  he  will  find  it  difficult  to  get  space  in  the  cold 
storage  houses,  and  very  difficult  to  get  a  loan  on  his  goods  from 
the  bank.  So  that  the  man  that  makes  himself  unpopular  through 
any  fantastic  notions  of  honesty  and  equity  in  his  dealings  is  put 
out  of  business  or  made  uncomfortable  in  it.  The  real  price  paid 
for  produce  never  gets  into  the  market  reports.  The  dealers  testi- 
fied under  oath  last  summer  that  no  dealer  could  pay  a  premium 
on  goods  shipped  to  this  market  unless  he  was  in  a  position  to 
control  the  man  that  published  the  prices  current.  That  has  been 
done  in  this  market  as  long  as  I  can  remember.  It  is  not  the  job- 
ber that  fools  the  retailer ;  the  retailer  knows  that  the  storage  eggs 
are  not  fresh  when  he  buys  them.  The  people  prefer  our  State 
eggs  and  State  butter,  but  our  butter  is  quoted  less  than  Western 
butter,  and  that  method  of  quoting  has  cost  our  farmers  and  our 
dairy  interests  in  this  State  millions  of  dollars,  and  it  is  all  done 
through  that  miserable  quotation  sheet  known  as  Urner  U-Barry 
quotation. 

Milk  dealers  in  this  town  have  organized  interests  and  almost 
exclusive  agency  for  the  distribution  of  milk;  a  system  of  house 
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to  house  delivery  for  what  we  call  the  better  class  of  trade,  and 
that  syst^n  has  been  imposed  not  only  on  the  people  that  are 
abundantly  able  to  pay,  but  on  people  living  adjacent  to  the  same 
territory  that  would  rather  have  it  a  little  cheaper  and  would  b€ 
glad  to  get  it  for  less,  and  do  not  require  the  same  refinement  of 
service;  and  we  have  in  this  town,  in  every  corner  of  the  city, 
butcher  shops,  grocers,  delicatessen  stores^  well  equipped  for  han- 
dling of  milk.  They  tell  me  they  would  be  glad  to  distribute  milk 
in  this  city  for  one  cent  a  quarts  to  their  customers.  On  the  first 
of  April  we  can  pay  the  farmers  45  cents  a  hundred  more  than 
he  received  last  year,  and  still  deliver  the  milk  to  those  butcher 
shops,  grocers^  etc.,  in  every  part  of  the  city,  for  distribution  to 
the  family  for  8  cents  a  quart.  I  can  save  the  people  of  this  city 
$50,000  a  day  by  doing  the  milk  business,  or  $18,000^000  a  year. 
It  would  be  better  to  get  private  capital,  but  if  I  cannot  get  private 
capital,  the  State  should  furnish  me  the  money  to  do  it  Of  course, 
I  could  not  do  all  the  milk  business,  but  I  could  do  enough  to  keep 
the  price  down.  I  would  have  the  State  buy  the  present  plants  of 
the  big  companies.  The  milk  companies  here  do  not  comply  with 
the  health  lawsw  Ai  monopoly  would  be  much  of  an  improv^nent 
on  our  present  system,  but  I  can  do  better  if  the  State  will  aid  me 
to  sell  milk  by  State  competition.  The  State  would  then  buy  milk 
and  sell  milk,  and  that  would  regulate  the  price. 

George  Hildebband,  called  before  the  Committee,  testified: 

I  live  at  Milton,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y.  I  am  Deputy  CcMnmis- 
sioner  of  the  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets,  and  have  been 
since  February,  1916.  Before  that  I  was  in  the  fruit  business  in 
this  State,  West  Virginia,  and  in  the  West. 

Mr.  Ward. —  We  want  to  get  on  the  record  what  your  connec- 
tion with  those  things  have  been.  What  were  you  doing  in  the 
fruit  business  ? 

Mr.  Hildebrand. —  I  have  been  operating  and  managing 
growers'  exchanges  and  associations,  co-operative  exchanges.  I 
am  27  years  old. 

Mr.  Ward. —  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  business  ? 

Mr.  Hildebrand. —  Nine  years. 
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Mr.  Ward. —  Where  did  you  first  become  canuected  with  that 
work? 

Mr.  Hildebrand. —  In  Minnesota.  I  was  bom  and  brought  up 
in  the  atmosphere  of  co-operation. 

Mr.  Ward. —  And,  I  suppose,  you  have  been  in  the  State  col- 
leges there  to  study  that  work  ? 

Mr.  Hildebrand. —  No.  I  got  my  first  exi^rience  in  connec- 
tion with  co-operative  societies  when  I  came  into  New  York,  I 
had  lived  in  the  air  of  co-operation  and  farmers'  exchanges,  and 
the  like  of  that  in  our  State,  and  in  Wisconsin,  ^ith  fruits  and 
vegetables.  There  are  co-operative  associations  there  who  deal  in 
potatoes,  onions  and  cabbages. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Did  you  observe  how  they  were  organized  and 
worked  there? 

Mr.  Hildebrand. —  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Ward. —  During  what  period  did  that  observation  cover  in 
vears? 

Mr.  Hildebrand.-^  Well,  1910,  1912. 

Mr.  Ward. —  What  did  your  observation  relate  to ;  what  specific 
society  or  societies ;  what  did  thej'  call  them  ?  How  were  they  or- 
ganized, and  who  managed  them  ? 

Mr.  Hildebrand.—  Well,  now  understand  me,  that  the  first  co- 
operative society  that  I  was  directly  connected  with  was  the  Hud- 
son River  Fruit  Exchange  at  Milton,  or  at  Ulster  and  Orange 
counties. 

Mr.  Ward. —  What  we  are  striving  to  get  at  is  some  informa- 
tion as  to  how  they  worked  out  there,  and  I  take  it  from  your 
statement  that  you  have  been  brought  up  in  an  atmosphere  of 
co-operation. 

Mr.  Hildebrand. —  You  are  quite  right 

Mr.  Ward. —  And  you  would  come  in  contact  with  the  matter, 
we  understand,  so  what  did  you  see  and  learn  about  it  that  you 
could  tell  us  ? 
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Mr.  Hildebrand. —  Well,  the  fundamental  principles,  getting 
together. 

Mr.  Ward. —  We  know,  but  what  did  you  actually  see?  Who 
organized  ?    Where  was  it  ?    What  did  they  handle  ? 

Mr.  Hildebrand. —  Well,  now,  this  is  in  the  general  way.  Is 
it  the  names? 

Mr.  Ward. —  Yes,  and  how  they  were  formed.  What  did  they 
call  them  ?  What  did  they  deal  in  ?  How  did  they  deal  ?  We  do 
not  know,  but  as  you  say  you  have  been  brought  up  in  it,  you  can 
tell  us  so  that  we  can  get  it  on  the  record  how  this  co-operative 
idea  is  actually  worked  out  tiiere. 

Mr.  Hildebrand. —  Well,  I  am  not  able  to  give  you  the  names 
of  such  organizations. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Did  you  become  familiar  enough  with  any  of  thero 
so  that  you  know  what  work  they  were  really  doing  ? 

Mr.  Hildebrand. —  Yes. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Tell  us  about  that  one,  or  one  of  those. 

Mr.  Hildebrand. —  Well,  that  again  is  a  hard  question.  It  is 
a  matter  of  record  of  any  organization  of  such  a  mini  To  tell 
you  specifically  what  they  have  done  or  accomplished  is  hard. 
That  of  course  I  have  gained  by  experience. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Well,  we  want  that  experience.  What  was  your 
connection  with  co-operative  societies  ? 

Mr.  Hildebrand. —  I  started  in  my  home  town  in  Southern 
Minnesota;  bought  and  sold  butter,  ^gs  and  poultry  from  my 
own  account,  as  a  dealer.  I  collected  it  and  sold  it.  I  lived  about 
25  miles  south  and  east  of  Albert  Lea  at  Lowell,  Minnesota.  I 
used  to  go  up  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  and  buy  supplies 

Mr.  Ward. —  Then,  you  were  what  we  call  a  middle  man. 

Mr.  Hildebrand. —  Yes,  sir.  I  used  to  sell  them  to  collectors 
who  shipped  them  East,  and  then  I  shipped  to  Chicago  and  ITew 
York.  About  all  I  know  about  what  happened  to  that  stuff  at 
New  York  is  what  I  have  heard.     I  did  not  have  any  experience 
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with  the  New  York  end  of  it.  I  used  to  pick  this  stuff  up  from 
the  farmeirs  and  paid  them  cash  for  it^  and  sold  it  to  the  collec- 
tors. Then  I  quit  that  and  went  to  Ehiuelander,  Wisconsin, 
where  I  managed  a  fruit  and  produce  commission  business^  and  I 
was  there  until  I  was  hired  to  come  East  and  operate  the  newly 
organized  Hudson  River  Fruit  Exchange  at  Milton.  I  helped  the 
farmers  get  oats  wholesale.  I  found  that  we  should  never  make 
a  long  standing  contract  to  deliver  anything  for  many  reasons, 
market  fluctuations  being  the  chief  reason.  I  am  speaking  about 
the  Hudson  River  outfit  particularly.  Of  course,  the  cannery  men 
and  sauerkraut  men  have  got  to  have  a  long  standing  contract,  be- 
cause they  have  to  know  in  advance  how  much  the  product  is  going 
to  cost  so  that  they  can  make  sales  contracts. 

The  co-operative  idea  does  not  cure  all  the  natural  ills  that 
flesh  is  heir  to.  Human  nature  is  still  infirm,  and  it  is  hard  to 
hold  the  fruit  man  to  contracts. 

Fbjed  L.  Jellippe,  called  before  the  Committee,  testified: 

I  live  in  Jersey  City,  and  am  in  the  produce  commission  busi- 
ness at  284  Washington  Street  in  New  York  City.     We  receive 
produce  on  commission  from  different  parts  of  the  country.    We 
get  a  number  of  shipments  from  the  Department  of  Foods  and 
Markets  of  New  York  State,  and  from  other  different  shippers  in 
other  States.    I  have  been  in  the  business  since  1884.    We  handle 
all  kinds  of  produce,  live  stock,  cattle,  sheep,  etc.     A  large  part 
of  our  business  is  live  stock.    The  Western  packers  do  nc/t  handle 
the  great  bulk  of  the  New  York  State  produce.    There  are  several 
smaller  slaughter  houses  who  buy,  but  the  Western  packers^  Swift 
&  Co.,  Sulzberger,  Morris  &  Co.,  go  to  the  New  York  terminals 
and  buy  also.     The  local  slaughter  houses  get  the  bulk  of  it.     I 
have  seen  the  time  when  the  big  packers  would  take  the  bulk  of  it, 
and  I  have  seen  the  time  when  they  would  not  buy  at  all.    Each 
one  has  an  individual  buyer.    They  do  not  all  pay  the  same  prices. 
The  price  will  vary  between  different  ones  on  the  same  day,  be- 
tween Nelson  Morris,  Swift  and  Sulzberger.     I  have  seen  the 
United  Dressed  Beef  buyer  pay  10  cents  a  hundred  more  than 
Swift's  man  would. 


Mr.  Ward. —  Don't  the  food  trust  see  to  it  that  that  does  not 
happen  ? 

Mr.  Jelliffe. —  That  one  buyer  would  not  pay  more  than  the 
other  ? 

Mr.  Ward.— Yes. 

Mr.  Jelliffe.— No. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Don't  you  think  there  is  a  food  trust  in  this  beef 
business  ? 

Mr.  Jelliffe.—  No. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Are  you  not  connected  with  the  Bureau  of  Foods 
and  Markets? 

Mr.  Jelliffa —  I  handle  their  goods;  but  there  is  no  food  trust 
with  the  market  up  thera 

Mr.  Ward. —  Perhaps  the  trust  is  all  in  the  selling  and  not  in 
the  buying? 

Mr.  Jelliffe. —  No,  there  is  no  trust  in  that,  either. 

Mr.  Ward. —  You  won't  help  me  then  to  build  up  our  c<»tcii- 
tion.    You  seem  to  be  embarrassed  by  the  facts. 

Mr.  Jelliffe. —  No.  I  handle  other  products  besides  beef  prod- 
ucts,— eggs,  butter,  poultry,  apples,  etc.  I  do  not  buy  any  of  this 
stuff,  but  act  entirely  as  an  agent 

Mr.  Ward. —  How  did  you  come  to  make  an  arrangement  to 
act  as  commission  merchant  for  the  Department  of  Foods  and 
Markets  ? 

Mr.  Jelliffe. —  They  came  to  us  and  asked  us  to  handle  their 
goods.  We  have  store  houses.  We  aim  to  dispose  of  goods  as  sooo 
as  possible  after  we  get  them.  AVe  try  immediately  to  dispose  of 
them  some  way.  Onr  arrangement  with  the  Department  of  Foods 
and  Markets  is  that  we  handle  all  goods  consigned  to  thetn  at  5 
per  cent,  commission,  the  same  as  we  do  for  everybody  elsa  Any- 
thing that  is  consigned  to  the  Department  of  Foods  and  Market? 
comes  right  to  us.  We  are  not  jobbers.  We  are  not  responsible 
for  compliance  with  the  branding  law  on  cases  of  eggs.     We  do 
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not  try  to  stamp  "cold  gtorage"  on  each  egg.    We  handle  the  eggs 
for  the  Department.    We  have  no  cold  atM^ge. 

Maltby  B.  Jp:i.liffk,  called  before  the  Committee,  testified: 

I  am  the  sou  of  the  last  witness,  and  in  the  bosincss  with  him. 
The  Department  sends  eggs  dow-n  to  us  to  be  sold.  The  tmekmen 
bring  the  stuff  to  our  place.  They  sent  a  hundred  cases  of  9feorBge 
eggs,  and  we  sold  them,  some  for  35,  some  for  33,  some  for  31, 
^ome  for  30  cents.  Wc  remit  tlie  proceeds  of  these  sales  to  the  De- 
partment of  Poods  and  Markets. 

I  do  not  see  how  the  State  could  maintain  a  market  here,  in* 

tending  to  get  the  highest  possible  price  for  the  product  sent  to  it, 

and  at  the  same  time  conduct  the  market  for  the  benefit  of  the 

consumer.     I  do  not  think  that  could  be  successfully  done.      A 

State  department  would  not  work  here  to  get  the  lowest  price  for 

the  consumer,  and  the  highest  price  for  the  producer  up  the  State. 

You  cannot  successfully  be  on  both  sides  of  that  propoeition.    We 

deduct  from  the  price  of  eggs  we  sell  five  per  cent,  commission  and 

transportation  charges.    !No  part  of  that  five  per  cent,  commission 

is  refimded  to  the  Bureau.    We  sell  different  kinds  of  things  for 

Hildebrand  and  Dillon;  apples,  potatoes,  all  kinds  of  produce. 

We  sell  those  goods  the  same  way  we  sell  our  other  goods.      Men 

come  in  to  us  to  buy.    We  had  a  carload  of  potatoes  in  August  or 

September  that  was  consigned  to  the  Department  of  Foods  and 

INfarkets,  from  Maryland.     I  do  not  remember  the  price,  or  how 

much  we  sold  them  for.     The  Department  just  endorses  the  bill 

of  lading  over  to  us.     Mr.  Hildebrand   did   it.     We  get   apples 

iioarlv  everv  dav.     Yesterday  there  were  several  different  lots. 

The  largest  lot  came  from  Tmmansburg, — 109  barrels,  I  think. 

We  sold  them  to  different  people.     The  buyers  came  around  to 

our  place  looking  for  them.     Mr.  Hildebrand  of  the  Department 

of  Foods  and  Markets  simply  endorsed  the  bill  of  lading  over  to 

iiis  and  we  got  the  goods  from  Pier  31,  Lehigh  Valley  Kailroad, — 

one  car  of  109  barrels.     The  bill  of  lading  was  not  turned  over  to 

113  until  the  ear  was  ready  for  delivery,  so  that  we  did  not  know  in 

advance  from  the  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets  that  such  a 

/*ar  was  on  the  way.     Our  truckmen  got  delivery  from  the  Eail- 

13 
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way  Company  and  brought  them  down  to  our  sales  roinn.  I  did 
not  take  part  in  the  sales;  one  of  our  salesmen  did  it.  I  have  not 
got  the  price  we  realized,  nor  the  grade.  We  have  already  ren- 
dered a  statement  of  those  sales  to  the  Department  of  Foods  and 
Markets,  or  it  will  be  done  this  afternoon.  We  have  the  blanb 
in  our  place  of  business,  furnished  us  by  the  Department  of  Foods 
and  Markets,  and  after  we  have  sold  the  goods  we  make  out  the 
statement  on  the  blank  as  if  it  was  sold  by  the  Department.  Our 
name  does  not  appear  on  the  blank  at  all.  This  carload  of  apples 
came  from  the  Lehigh  Valley  Pier,  direct  to  our  store,  and  nobody 
connected  with  the  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets,  so  far  as 
I  know,  ever  saw  the  car  of  apples,  or  handled  them.  We  sold 
these  in  exactly  the  same  way  we  sell  any  other  goods  shipped  to 
us,  and  charged  the  same  price,  and  we  pay  no  part  of  the  com- 
mission that  we  charge  to  the  State  or  anyone  else. 

I  will  give  you  a  copy  of  the  statement  on  this  car  which  we  sent 
to  Hildebrand. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  statement  handed  the  Committee 
by  JelHffe,  Wright  &  Company: 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

Department  of  Foods  and  ;&fARKETS 

202-204  Franklin  Street, 

New  York  City 

Received  12-7-16  Dept.  Lot  No.  2829  Auctioneer's  Lot  No.  1016 

Account  Sales  of  Car 

Sold  for  Account  of  Mr.  C.  C.  Morrow      P.  0.  Address,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 

Sale  of  car  L.  V.  5834 
containing  apples  and  cabbage 
itemized  on  other  side 

Gross  Sales 423  50 

Deductions  : 

Express  —  Freight 47  12 

Department  Commission  @ % 

Selling  commission  @  ....  %   21  IS  6S  30 


00 

>§. 

©ft/ 

OQ  O 

o  rt 
O  S 


Inspection  365  20 

Net  Returns 
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(Other  side  of  statement.) 

5  bbla.  ungraded  Russets,  @  $2 .  50  $12 .50 

17  No.  1  Baldwins 4.00  68.00 

4  No.  2  Spys 3.26  13.00 

5  Folleywater   3.50  17.50 

1  No.  1  Spys 3.50  3.50 

1  No.  2  Folleywater 2.50 

2  No.  2  Tallman  Sweets 2.50        5.00 

1  No.  1  Pound  Sweets 3.50 

1  No.  1  Pound  Sweets 2.50 

3  No.  1  Baldwins   4.00       12.00 

1  ungraded  Baldwin   2 .50 

1  No.  2  Spys  2.50 

13  ungraded  Greenings  3.25       42.25 

1  Wagoners    4 .  00 

3  No.   1  Greenings  4.00       12 .00 

2  No.  2  Henry  Sweets  2.50         5.00 

15  No.  2  Baldwins 2.76       41 .25 

3  No.  1  Hubbardsons 3.50       10.50 

5  No.  2  Hubbardsons   2.50       12.60 

2  No.  2  Henry  Sweets 2.50  5.00 

4  No.  2  Baldwins 2.76  11 .00 

1  No.  1  Baldwins 4.00  4.00 

1  No.  1  Hubbardsons 3 .  50 

3  No.  2  Hubbardsons 2.50         7.50 

1  No.  2  Hubbardsons   2 .50 

6  ungraded  Baldwins  3.00       18.00 

4  No.  1  Baldwins  4.00      16.00 

8  baskets  apples  1 .  12%     9.00 

38  baskets  cabbage 1 .25       47.50 

0  barrels  cabbage  3.00      27.00 

423 . 50 

Disteibutoe's   Pbofits 

The  Committee  lias  endeavored  to  ascertain  as  nearly  as  may 
be  the  profits  accruing  to  distributors  in  general  in  their  business 
of  buying  milk,  transporting  it  to  the  cities,  and  bringing  it  to  the 
consumer's  door.  The  Committee  appreciated  that  a  fair  determi- 
nation of  these  profits  is  of  the  utmost  importance  both  to  the 
dairyman  of  the  State  and  consumers  of  market  milk.  Without 
an  intelligent  understanding  of  these  profits  and  the  attendant 
costs,  difficulties  are  bound  to  arise  which  become  of  serious  im- 
portance. It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  handlers  of  market 
milk  had  in  very  recent  years  divided  more  or  less  into  two  classes. 
Until  very  recent  years,  the  milk  business  had  developed  along 
lines  peculiar  to  itself.  The  dealer  who  brought  the  bottle  of  milk 
to  the  door  was  responsible  for  its  condition.  Its  condition  de- 
pended entirely  upon  its  prior  handling.  The  milk  company  in 
the  large  cities  which  had  established  successful  routes,  in  order  to 
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retain  its  customers  in  the  face  of  constantly  increasing  compeu 
tiou,  was  bound  to  satisfy  the  customer  as  to  the  quality  of  the  miUv 
delivered.  In  time,  this  led  the  large  dealer  -with  valuable  dir- 
tributing  ix)utes  to  seek  to  obtain  the  possession  of  the  miik  at  tiio 
earliest  possible  moment  from  the  dairymen,  and  handle  it  and 
keep  it  continuously  in  his  possession  until  it  ^ras  delivered  in 
the  fonn  of  bottled  milk  to  the  consimier.  Searcelv  anv  other  f<^i>! 
product  is  handled  in  a  similar  way. 

This  evident  necessity  led  to  the  gi-owth  and  development  of 
the  large  milk  distributing  companies  in  the  City  of  Xew  Y«*'rk 
with  their  stations  dotted  along  all  the  lines  of  railroad  leading 
into  the  City  within  an  area  of  three  or  four  hundred  mile^. 
wherein  milk  might  be  found.  These  plants  were  built  to  comply 
with  city  health  requiremeiits,  and  as  the  practice  of  pasteuriza- 
tion developed,  tlie  milk  company  rendering  service  to  the  con- 
sumer, established  central  pasteurizing  plants  either  in  the  city 
or  suitable  country  dit^tricts,  by  means  of  which  they  sought  xc> 
ensure  themselves  of  a  constant  daily  s-upply  of  the  product  re- 
quired by  their  trade,  which  would  l>e  sure  to  pass  the  inspeedoii 
rules  of  the  Department  of  Health.  It  suggests  it^oli  to  this  Ceni- 
niittee  from  the  evidence  received  by  it  that  duriuc;  the  vears  1014, 
1915  and  lf>16,  it  became  difficult,  for  these  companies  to  secure 
an  adequate  supply  at  all  times  for  their  purposes  at  the  prevail- 
ing prices.  They  felt  that  production  could  not  1^  encouraged  by 
an  inerease  in  the  price  paid  to  the  dairvmau,  as  has  been  before 
suggeBtcnL  Ati  inei^ased  price  wouhl  mean  trouble  with  the 
Iwiards  of  aldermen  in  KuflFalo  and  Xew  York,  for  instance, 
trwiblc  for  them  in  the  public  press,  and  a  bitter  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  consumer.  Therefore,  it  appeared  to  them  that  the 
solutiofi  of  their  difficulties  lav  in  the  extension  of  the  field  where 
they  could  gather  milk  at  the  pi-evailing  price,  and  a  carefti! 
searching  out  of  the  nooks  and  corners  which  were  unproviad 
with  convenient  shipping  facilities  by  which  means  they  might 
add  to  their  supply.  This  situation  develo]>ed  a  new  factor  in  the 
market  milk  trade,  to  wit ;  the  jobber  or  middleman,  and  it  is  su?- 
gested  by  the  evidence  before  the  Committee  that  some  of  the 
agencies  created  by  the  State  of  New  York,  encouraged  and  really 
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created  in  the  City  of  Kew  York  a  new  sort  of  middleman  in  the 
milk  trade  who  at  once  became  a  burd^^i  upon  the  business  and 
proceeded  to  collect  pay  both  from  the  producer  and  consumer. 
In  places  and  at  times  he  temporarily  increased  the  prices,  to  a 
veiy  small  extent,  received  by  the  dairymen  in  certain  smaD  sec- 
tions, but  of  course  bringing  no  permanent  relief  to  the  dairy 
situatiiXD.  This  jobber  or  middleman  rendered  no  service  of  any 
kind  to  the  consumer.  lie  assumed  no  responsibilities ;  he  had  no 
capital  invested.  As  is  the  middleman's  unifonn  practice,  he 
simply  by  rapid  aeticn  availed  himself  of  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
ducer and  the  necessities  of  the  coiisiimer  and  distributor.  Mr.  Van 
San,  whose  evidence  is  hereafter  referred  to,  is  a  fair  type  of  this 
sort  of  middleman,  taking  a  profit  wherever  he  found  it  with  little 
responsibility  to  the  actual  interests  either  of  the  producer  or  the 
consumer.  These  middlemen  or  jobbers  in  an  era  of  scarcity  foimd 
at  once  a  profitable  field  of  activity.  From  time  to  time  the  dis- 
tribntera  were  in  great  need  of  small  additional  supplies  of  milk 
for  their  customers.  The  middleman  having  under  his  control 
such  amall  aupplies  and  trading  upon  the  necessities  of  these 
ciealers,  who  rendered  service  to  the  consumer  and  had  capital  in- 
vested, was  able  to  secure  from  them  for  a  temporaiy  supply  a 
price  which  the  selling  price  of  the  entire  pi*oduet,  as  shown  by 
the  auditor's  report,  would  not  permit 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  jobbers  were  unc<Hicemed 
as  to  what  would  happen  the  consumer  on  any  to-morrow  or  any 
subsequent  month.  He  had  no  dealings  with  the  consumer ;  he  had 
no  good-will  or  trade  name  to  protect ;  lie  liad  no  capital  invested, 
and  the  simple  situation  was  that  if  there  was  a  dearth  or  shortage 
in  the  supply  in  a  subsequ^it  month  it  did  not  concern  him  at  all ; 
his  only  probi^n  b^ng  to  make  a  nimble  profit  on  the  carrent 
amount  under  his  cositrol.  A  niei-e  statement  of  the  case  indicates 
that  the  growth  and  development  of  middlemen  of  this  sort  in  any 
business  is  undesirable  and  an  evil  from  ihe  standpoint  of  the 
producer,  distributor  or  the  consumer.  Their  practices  afford  no 
aid  to  any  reasonable  solution  of  the  trade  difficulties.  They 
simply  amount  to  a  new  group  of  men  declaring  themselves  "in" 
on  the  traffic,  who  ultimately  became  an  unnecessary  burden  t<i 
the  producer  and  consinner. 
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That  in  the  past  large  profits  have  sometimes  been  made  in  the 
matter  of  distributing  market  milk  is  undeniable.  Also  there  have 
been  large  losses.  Its  history  appears  to  be  similar  to  other  linea 
of  business.  The  Committee  has  exact  figures  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1916,  only. 

The  amount  of  those  profits  for  that  year  are  best  shown  by  the 
exhibits  hereinafter  set  out.  They  need  no  comment  from  this 
Committee.  Every  person  who  takes  the  trouble  to  study  them  is 
capable  of  reaching  a  conclusion  as  to  what  they  may  indicate  as 
to  the  future  cost  of  dairy  products  to  people  of  this  State  as  well 
as  the  Committee.  We  seem  unquestionably  to  have  reached  a 
period  when  the  dairyman  is  going  to  demand  and  receive  higher 
prices  for  dairy  products.  Such  products,  although  vitally  neces- 
sary to  the  sustenance  of  the  people,  seem  to  have  been  produced 
in  the  past  with  great  ease  and  almost  as  freely  as  boimteous 
nature  could  provide  without  being  charged  with  a  large  labor  cost. 
But  labor  has  become  an  item  of  great  value.  One  is  prohibited 
by  law  practically  from  referring  to  it  as  a  commodity,  but  to-day 
it  is  assured  of  a  market,  and  the  dairyman's  \nie  and  family  en- 
gaged in  the  work  of  producing  dairy  products  now  begin  to  speak 
of  compensation  and  a  labor  return  for  their  time,  which,  in  years 
gone  by,  we  believe  to  have  been  a  factor  practically  ignored.  If 
labor  cost  accountings  of  the  farm  owner  as  superintendent,  of  the 
farm  wife  as  an  employee,  and  of  the  grown  children  as  industrial 
wage-earners,  are,  for  the  future  to  be  taken  account  of  and  added 
to  the  cost  of  this  product,  it  seems  to  be  at  once  evident  that  mar- 
ket milk,  butter,  and  cheese  at  once  become  clothed  with  elements 
of  value  which  have  not  heretofore  been  considered.  In  that 
event,  the  milk  distributor  at  the  country  station  instead  of  assum- 
ing that  he  had  left  on  hand  from  the  sale  price  a  certain  amount 
of  money  for  the  dairyman  which  he  tenders  him  for  his  milk  and 
which  he  obediently  accepts,  must  first  go  to  the  country  station, 
ascertain  the  costs  of  production,  the  required  profit  to  encourage 
and  continue  production  by  those  connected  with  the  industry,  and 
beginning  with  that  figure  ascertain  his  own  labor  costs  and  cap- 
ital earning  and  base  the  price  to  the  consumer  on  those  factors. 
If  these  products  of  the  soil  are  to  be  treated  in  this  fashion,  it 
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strongly  suggests  itself  that  for  the  future  higher  prices  must 
necessarily  prevail  to  the  consumer  for  dairy  products, 

The  evidence  before  us  suggests  that  the  era  of  cheap  production 
of  We&tem  butter  and  cheese  has  nearly  closed.  On  the  large 
stock  and  grain  farms  of  the  West,  milk  and  consequently  butter 
and  cheese  were  produced  substantially  as  a  by-product,  handled 
and  disposed  of  as  such  without  the  necessity  of  close  attention  to 
the  cost  factors  involved.  From  those  AVestern  states  have  largely 
come  in  current  years  the  supply  of  butter  and  cheese,  the  produc- 
tion of  which  has  fallen  comparatively  low  in  this  State  with  the 
great  increase  in  the  demand  for  market  milk.  That  the  labor 
conditions  now  prevailing  in  the  East  must  ultimately  affect  those 
farming  States  seems  clear.  When  that  situation  is  fully  devel- 
oped, butter  and  cheese  prices  will  approach  the  present  prevail- 
ing prices  in  New  York  for  market  milk.  Take  February,  1917, 
for  example,  100  pounds  of  market  milk  testing  4  per  cent.,  costs 
$2.35.  This  would  scarcely  make  five  pounds  of  butter,  which 
would  make  the  cost  of  that  product  47  cents  per  pound  at  the 
creamery  before  costs  of  manufacture  were  added.  There  seems 
to  be  little  escape  from  the  conclusion  therefore,  unless  dairymen 

m 

are  ready  to  concede  that  the  price  of  milk  is  to  be  reduced,  that 
a  general  increase  in  the  cost  to  the  consumer  of  all  kinds  of  dairy 
products  lies  in  the  immediate  future.  Any  ultimate  decrease  in 
the  cost  of  these  products  depends,  so  far  as  can  be  seen,  largely 
upon  two  possible  steps  aside  from  a  general  lowering  of  the  wage 
scale  or  the  demand  for  labor. 

First,  a  large  increase  in  production,  which  is  the  only  sure  and 
sufficient  way  to  lower  .the  price.  A  farm  run  to  its  full  dairy 
capacity  should  produce  a  larger  amount  at  a  less  cost  than  one 
run  at  four-fifths  its  capacity ;  so  that  by  encouraging  larger  pro- 
duction and  an  abundant  supply  there  is  a  natural  tendency  to 
reduce  the  price. 

• 

Second,  by  eliminating  unnecessary  services  or  wastes  in  the 
distribution.  This  can  only  be  done  by  providing  laws  which  will 
aid  in  every  way  the  economic  distribution  of  milk  and  other 
dairy  products.     This  will  necessitate  eliminating  the  necessity 
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for  all  jobbers  and  uimeeessarj  intruders  upon  the  traffic  of  all 
kinds. 

Every  milk  dealer  and  distributing  oomfMUiy  throu^out  the 
State  to  whom  the  Committee  haa  a{^ed  haa  turned  over  to  the 
Committee  all  the  reeorda  and  aeeoiints  of  their  bmineBs  without 
hindrance.  The  interests  of  the  State  in  this  qiieBtion  and  erro- 
neous ideas  existing  and  prodaimed  require  that  the  r^uh  of  the 
studies  of  their  hooka  and  accounts  should  be  given  to  the  poblie. 
It  became  necessary  to  place  those  hooka  and  records  and  the  in- 
vestigations to  be  made  therefrom  in  the  hands  of  competent  ac- 
countanta.  The  Committee  sou^t  for  this  work  a  certified  ac- 
countant who  should  be  free  from  prejudice^  cofnpeleiit  to  make 
the  studies  involved,  and  free  from  alliances  or  connected  with  this 
industry  in  any  way. 

In  order  to  secure  such  result,  the  Committee  took  the 
matter  up  with  the  Dairy  Division  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  which  Department  is  shown  by  its 
work  to  be  greatly  interested  in  theae  questions  After  con- 
siderable discussion,  W.  H»  Kerr,  Esq.,  Assistant  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Markets  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, recommended  to  the  Committee  the  employm^Qt  for  this 
work  of  Mr,  Herbert  B.  Hawkins,  certified  accountant,  of  198 
Broadway,  New  York,  who  had  supplied  certain  work  for  the  use 
of  the  Department  in  the  way  of  cost  systems.  In  examining  into 
Mr.  Hawkins'  work,  the  Committee  ascertained  that  he  had  had 
experience  both  as  an  office  and  business  manager  and  as  a  public 
practitioner  in  accounting  work;  that  he  had  been  and  was  en- 
gaged in  actuarial  work,  and  in  constructing  and  installing  fimc- 
tional  cost  systems  with  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Investigations 
and  Staitistics  of  New  York  City.  The  Committee  secured  the 
services  of  Mr.  Hawkins,  and  the  investigation  and  studies  of  the 
books  of  the  large  milk  distributors  in  New  York  City  was  under- 
taken and  continued  from  early  in  the  month  of  August,  1916, 
practically  until  this  date.  The  results  of  those  studies  are  shovm 
in  the  accompanying  reports.  The  Committee  can  say  no  more  as 
te  these  reports  except  to  state  that  the  Committee  believea  them 
to  be  entirely  honest,  unprejudiced  and  reliable.  The  larger  com- 
panies have  publicly  announced  that  they  welcome  the  checking  of 
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their  books  by  any  other  competent  and  approved  accountants. 
Therefore,  we  take  it,  that  these  reports  must  be  accepted  «s  €ni- 
bodying  the  truth.  Doubtless  many  persons  will  be  surprised  at 
the  narrow  margin  of  profits  accruing  from  the  distribution  of 
market  milk,  as  revealed  by  these  reports. 

As  a  preliminary  and  as  affording  a  basis  of  comparison  to  the 
business  of  distributing  market  milk  in  the  city  of  New  York,  it 
may  be  weD  to  bear  in  mind  that  there  are  other  cities  in  the  State 
of  New  York  demanding  and  receiWng  large  supplies  of  matket 
milk  which  is  distributed  by  companies  having  large  capital  in- 
vestment and  doing  a  large  busineSvS.    Some  of  these  companies  are 
highly  successful.    Some  are  making  a  strong  bid  for  success  and 
operating  for  the  time  at  very  low  margin  of  profits ;  some  have 
been  found  who  are  actually  in  financial  difficulties,  but  in  order 
that  it  may  he  understood  that  the  business  outside  of  New  York 
CAty  is  not  entir^  gloomy  in  aspect,  we  present  for  comparative 
purposes  the  balance  sheet  of  one  company  engaged  in  the  business 
of  distributing  milk  in  the  city  of  Rochester.     This  company  is 
known  as  the  Big  Elm  Dairy  Company  of  Sochester  and  has  a 
capital  stock  of  $60,000. 

January  Bat.anck  SiiKirr 

Gross  sales $27,794  79 

Dnaomts  and  aUvmuieee  726  46 

$27,068  33 

Inventory,  1st  of  month t!?2,278  81 

PurokMee 174M)7  02 

Total $1«,785  83 

Less  present  inventory 1,933  00 

Bslanee 1 7^62  83 

Traaiog  profit t9|21«  W 

Expense: 

Miscellaneous  expense •^•'5^>'l  52 

U^t,  heat  and  power 328  47 

Blacksmith  shop   177  88 

Bottles  and  eaps 2,748  eo 

Fud  and  bedding 458  87 

Dairy  supplies 

Bam  ecneBae 137  76 

Advartisuig  229  31 

Office  supplies  ^}^  ^ 

lUurneM  r^fMurs oo  o. 

Insurance    cf  ai 

KepaiTfl  and  Toplaoements  o  f  r7 

Telephone  and  telegraph 31  67 
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MiBoellaneous  expense  221  96 

Freight   2,876  00 

Donations   6  50 

Interest. 

Cartage  102  03 

Horse  shoeing  27  00 

Labor,  dairy  894  78 

Labor,  distribution   2,470  00 

Labor,  foreman 346  02 

Commissions    121  41 

Soliciting   86  67 

Office  help 652  92 

Manager's  salary 400  00 

De{)reciation  on  bottles 350  00 

General  depreciation  463  07 

Total  expense   8,729  22 

Balance  net  $486  28 

Miscellaneous  income  33  50 

Net  profit $519  78 

Note. — ^There  is  probably  error  in  the  minutes  as  to  the  figures  of  the  various 
items  of  expense  included  in  the  above  schedule,  but  the  balance  net  for  the 
month  of  over  $500  was  correctly  given. 

The  same  balance  sheet  for  the  month  of  July,  1916,  showed 
net  income  from  operation  $2,680.24. 

Thus,  we  see  in  this  very  prosperous  company  a  net  profit  of 
$500  for  the  month  of  January,  as  compared  with  the  net  profit 
of  $2,680.24  for  the  month  of  July,  1916.  An  average  of  the 
January  profits  with  the  July  profits  for  similar  months  through- 
out the  year  shows  a  very  handsome  profit  by  this  Company  upon 
the  capital  stock.  This  is  an  old  established  company  which  has 
undoubtedly  accumulated  a  surplus,  the  amount  of  which  and  the 
resulting  total  invested  capital  is  not  set  down  in  the  stenograph- 
er's minutes,  and  therefore  it  is  not  assumed  to  be  given,  but  net 
earnings  of  nearly  one  per  cent,  in  the  month  of  January  and  of 
over  four  per  cent  in  the  month  of  July  upon  the  capital  stock 
evidently  enable  it  to  pay  to  its  stockholders  abundant  dividends. 
However,  the  financial  statement  of  this  company  cannot  at  all 
be  said  to  be  typical  of  the  great  majority  of  companies  engaged 
in  the  milk  distributing  business  in  up-state  cities.  The  earnings 
upon  the  capital  stock  in  most  of  the  companies  examined  are 
much  more  modesty  The  books  examined  of  two  or  more  of  them 
in  large  up-state  cities  showed  great  difficulties  encountered  in 
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building  up  a  substantial  capital  and  rederve  fund  to  maintain 
the  businesfi. 

The  accountant's  report  on  the  Xew  York  City's  industries  ia 
largely  confined  to  the  following  companies:  The  Borden's  Con- 
densed Milk  Company,  Farm  Products  Division ;  Sheffield  Farms 
Slawson-Decker  Company ;  Alex.  Campbell  Milk  Company ;  Clover 
Farms,  Inc. ;  Mutual  McDermott  Dairy  Corporation.  In  the  first 
four  mentioned,  the  accountant  in  the  time  allowed,  with  his 
assistants,  was  able  to  complete  the  full  audit  of  the  books.  They 
were  selected  by  the  accountant,  not  at  all  with  the  idea  of  giving 
to  the  public  the  records  of  certain  companies  and  not  all  of 
them,  but  with  the  purpose  of  getting  four  type  companies  whose 
records  would  aid  in  the  solution  of  the  question  of  cost  distribu- 
tion and  net  profits.  This  question  is  of  sufiicient  importance  so 
that  these  records  should  unhesitatingly  be  disclosed  in  this  report 
to  the  end  that  a  complete  understanding  of  the  problems  involved 
may  be  afforded  to  all  those  interested  in  the  matter,  and  to  the 
public.  We  preface  the  accountant's  report  on  the  analysis  of  the 
Borden  Company's  books  by  a  statement  made  in  connection  there- 
^^'ith  by  the  Bor4en  Company  to  the  Committee  under  date  of 
Xovember  25, 1916 : 

BORDEN'S  CONDENSED  MILK  CO. 

ExECTJTivE  Offices 
lOS  Hudson  Street 

New  York  City,  November  25,  1916. 

Hon  CHABLE8  W.  Wicks,  Chairman,  Joint  Legislative  Committee  on  Dairy 
Products,  Live  Btock  and  Poultry,  Murray  Hill  Hotel,  New  York  City: 

Sir. — We  realize  how  desirous  your  Committee  is  to  have  the  real  facts  of 
the  milk  bueiness  and  how  unfortunate  it  would  be  for  both  yourselves  and 
ourselves,  as  well  as  the  industry  in  general,  should  any  of  your  final  conclu- 
sions be  based  on  other  than  the  real  facta. 

Except  for  your  general  study  of  the  situation  and  testimony  given,  you  are, 
we  presume,  largely  dependent  upon  the  report  of  the  State's  accountant,  Mr. 
H.  B.  Hawkins,  for  guiding  information.  His  report  in  so  far  as  it  affects  us 
is,  of  course,  based  very  largely  on  a  study  of  the  books  and  records  of  this 
Company.  It  is  hardly  neoepsary  to  say  that  the  text  of  the  report  is  un- 
known to  us. 

At  the  risk  of  acquainting  you  with  facts  that  you  have  probably  already 
learned  from  IMr.  Hawkins,  we  would  call  your  attention  to  the  comparative 
costs  of  Grade  "A"  and  Grade  "B"  as  shown  by  our  records. 
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In  80  far  as  a  reading  of  our  cost  sheets  goes  it  ntkig^t  appear  that  there  ii 
practically  no  difference  in  coat  of  Grade  "A"  and  Grade  "B*'  milk. 

There  has  been  no  special  reason  why  this  product  should  be  shown  sep- 
arately. 

The  product  itself  is  young  and  the  volume  of  sales  has  been  comparative!; 
smalL 

Much  detail  would  be  involved  in  order  to  provide  a  proper  distribution  of 
expense  so  that  the  direct  cost  of  the  product  and  the  cost  of  its  distribution 
could  be  obtained. 

Considerable  expense  would  be  ineorred  in  establishing  a  separate  aecount- 
ing  for  Grade  "A"  product. 

There  are  factors  entering  into  the  cost  of  Grade  "A"  which  as  a  matter  of 
course  make  it  a  more  expensive  product  than  other  fluid  milk,  certified  ex- 
cepted, and  this  fact  is  apparent  without  the  necessity  of  a  separate  ac- 
counting. 

The  arrangement  of  our  accounts  is  not  made  because  there  is  any  fixed  pro- 
cedure or  general  law  to  be  followed,  but  solely  for  the  convenience  of  those 
who  manage  and  guide  the  business^  and  the  fact  that  all  possible  combinations 
of  results  are  not  portrayed  in  the  aeoounts  cannot  be  considered  an  impro- 
priety. 

As  proof  that  there  is  a  very  great  difference  in  the  costs  of  the  two  prod- 
ucts we  call  your  attention  to  the  following  expense  items  which  are  directly 
chargeable  to  Grade  "A."    All  of  these  are  tangible  differences^  viz: 

Premiums  paid  for  raw  milk  qpialifying  for  Grade  ''A"  Milk 

uses,  applied  to  Grade  "A"  sales 01333  per  qt 

EScclusively   Grade   "A"    Covers,    Seals   and    Ihctra   Labor    in 

Sealing   00235  per  qt 

Average  Grade  "A"  greater  freight 00127  per  qt 

Total   01695 


In  addition  to  the  foregoing  there  are  various  items  of  expense  which,  while 
we  know  they  exist  and  are  caused  by  the  Grade  "A"  product,  nevertheless,  we 
cannot  express  the  additional  cost  in  figures.    We  enumerate: 

1.  The  Department  of  Health  does  not  permit  a  country  plant  to  re- 
rcoerw  Grade  ''A"*  milk  and  Grade  ^'B^  milk  at  the  same  time^  thereby 
adding  considerable  to  the  cost  of  handling. 

2.  The  Department  of  Health  does  not  permit  Grade  "A"  milk  and 
Grade  "B"  milk  to  be  kept  in  the  same  room  at  the  same  time,  therdry 
causing  extra  expense  in  handling. 

3.  The  Department  of  Health  does  not  permit  the  Conpany  to  use  the 
saane  equipment  for  Grade  "A''  milk  and  Grade  "B"  milk.  Tkarefore,  to 
iastall  the  additional  equipmaiU  to  handle  Grade  "A"  milk  has  greatly 
sdded  to  our  investment. 

Argument  may  be  made  that  if  all  of  these  charges  had  gone  against  Grade 

<<A"  that  other  products  would  have  been  correspondingly  relieved.     This  is 

quite  true.    It  would  not  have  changed  the  average  profit  per  quart,  however, 

all  of  these  charges  were  included   in    arriving   at  the  results  though 

over  the  various  products  of  the  Farm  Products  Division. 

The  question  might  be  raised  as  to  why  we  purchased  milk  qualifying  for  the 

Grade  "A"  product  so  largely  in  excess  of  Grade  "A"  sales  requirements.    By 
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S.I   •-<»in<f  we  followed  our  policy  of  encouraojinpf  hi-li     vandards  of  production. 

To  linvc  done  otherwise  would  have  been  discouraging  to  the  producer,  who, 
wiihtiut  previous  notice  to  the  contrary,  took  on  the  expense  incident  to  the 
production  of  raw  milk  qualifying  for  the  Grade  "A"  product,  believing  that 
the  market  existed  for  his  quality  product. 

Further,  the  production  of  premium  milk  has  been  so  generally  taken  up  by 
f>roducer8  that  it  has  far  outstripped  Grade  ''A''  sales  requirement,  and  much 
of  it  goes  to  improve  the  Grade  **B"  average.  In  fact,  milk  qualifying  for 
<  Trade  "A"  uses  is  such  a  large  portion  of  the  production  that  its  elimination 
\\  oiiid  not  only  discourage  quality  production,  but  would  bring  about  a  serious 
^.hortaj^e  and  cause  the  closing  of  some  plants  altogether. 

By  following  the  policy  that  we  did  in  this  matter,  both  producer  and  con- 
sumer  benefit te<l.    We  were  the  onlv  losers. 

If  the  sending  of  this  letter  has  had  the  effect  of  clarifying  this  matter, 
tlvereby  avoiding  misunderstanding,  we  know  that  because  of  your  adopted 
^ir.  Tidiirds  its  receipt  will  be  welcomed. 

YourB  very  truly, 

BORDEN'S  CONDENSED  :^riLK  CO., 
Fabm  Products  Divisiox, 
(Signed)     H.  N.  Hallock, 

Vice-President* 
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SPECIAL  ItEPOKT  IX  COXXECTIOX  WITH  AND  FORM- 
ING A  PART  OF  REPORT  ON  COSTS  OF  BORDEN'S 
CONDENSED  illLK  COMPiVNY. 

November  25,  1916. 

JoiiU  Legislative  Commillee  on  Dairy  Products,  Live  Stock  arid 
Poultry: 

Gentlemen. — ^The  Borden  Condensed  Milk  Company  is  a  oor- 
poratioQ  with  issued  and  outstanding  capital  stock  of  $28,810,200, 
of  which  $7,500,000  is  preferred  and  $21,310,200  is  common 
stock.  The  company  conducts  a  general  business  in  the  purchaae 
of  raw  milk,  and  the  manufacturing  and  distributing  of  same 
through  its  various  departments  in  the  form  of  pre6er\'ed  milk, 
evaporated  milk,  malted  milk,  dry  milk,  and  what  are  known  as 
route  products,  distributed  by  the  Farm  Products  Division,  which 
division,  particularly,  is  the  basis  of  this  report.  In  general,  the 
Farm  Products  Division  does  about  fifty  per  cent,  of  t^e  business 
of  the  entire  company  on  a  gross  sale  basis,  while  the  profits  of  this 
division  are  about  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  total  profits  of  the 
company. 

This  (organization  operates  a  complete  cost  system  for  every  de- 
partment. The  distribution  of  expenses  over  various  costs  are 
made  on  a  true  functional  cost  basis,  so  that  the  cost  of  each  func- 
tion entering  into  the  cost  of  each  product  at  eadi  factory  or  branch 
is  determined.  In  contrast  to  a  company  operating  without  a 
system  of  this  kind,  permit  me  to  say  that  in  none  of  their  records 
would  it  be  found  possible  to  analyze  specific  classes  of  expenses 
incurred  for  each  department  of  their  organization.  On  the  con- 
trary, any  one  class  of  expense  might  be  distribated  to  ooe  or  many 
of  the  various  functions  that  are  performed  in  the  production  or 
distribution  of  any  product  at  any  or  all  factories  or  branches, 
without  regard  to  the  total  of  that  one  .expense,  for  any  one  or  all 
factories  or  branches.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  at  the  outset,  that 
a  comparison  oa  an  exp^ise  classification  basis  of  the  operations 
of  this  company  with  other  companies,  reports  of  which  you  have 
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or  will  receive,  is  impossible  without  a  complete  re-analysis  of  all 
expenses  on  a  different  basis  than  is  here  used.  However,  the 
major  functions  of  the  company  are  herein  subdivided  as  in  other 
companies,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  unit  profit  on  a 
quart  of  milk  purchased,  is  approximately  the  sama 

The  voluminous  detail  contained  in  a  large  organization  such 
as  this,  prohibits  a  detailed  checking  of  the  correctness  of  all  items 
entering  into  costs.  In  this  case,  however,  innumerable  tests  were 
made  of  vouchers  and  the  proper  distribution  of  general  selling 
and  administrative  expenses,  and  where  possible,  opening  and 
closing  inventories  were  examined.  In  connection  with  the  voudi- 
ers  examined,  very  few,  if  any,  call  for  more  than  passing  men- 
tion, and  in  connection  with  these,  permit  me  to  note  as  follows: 

Invoice  No.  308191  for  $86.00  in  favor  of  the  Farm  Products  Division, 
consists  of  a  $50  subscription  to  Broad  Street  Hospital,  and  a  $25  member- 
ship fee  in  the  International  Milk  Dealers'  Association. 

Invoices  as  follows: 

To  the  North  Public  Health  Bureau  for  examination  and  laboratory 
testa* 

Invoice   276067    $655  00 

Invoice  282186  1,500  00 

(The  above  invoice  of  $1,500  is  a  bill  for  an  account  with- 
out details.) 
Invoice   296390    590  00 


Invoice  No.  252490.  Memorandum  order  to  pay  W.  B.  Richards,  $100.00 
in  connection  with  opposing  legislation  antagonistic  to  efficiency  in 
American  industry. 

Treasurer's  vouchers: 

Check  to  the  order  of  Empire  State  Dairy  Company,  $350.00  to  pay  for 
pro-rata  share  of  expenses  involved  in  securing  an  exemption  from 
Industrial  Commission  under  the  so-called  **  one-day -of -rest-in-seven 
law". 

Check  to  the  order  of  Thomas  M.  Rowlette,  Mechanics'  Metal  National 
Bank,  June  12,  1916,  for  $6,688.62,  in  payment  of  services  and  expenses 
in  conducting  various  actions  of  which  tiie  case  of  Alexander  vs.  Borden 
is  one,  and  the  expenses  of  this  case,  amounting  to  $95.60  were  spent 
as  follows: 

Subpoena  for  Officer  Close $3  00 

Subpoena  for  Officer  McGrath 3  00 

Subpoena  for  Officer  Fitzgerald 3  00 

Subpoena  for  Officer  Kurneist 3  00 

Luncheon,  four  policemen 4  00 

Paid  Officer  McGrath 26  00 

Paid  Officer  Kurneist 20  00 

Paid  Officer  Hose  10  00 

Sundries 24  60 

Total $9J  60 
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Check  to  the  order  of  Masten  and  Nichols,  AttomeTs  to  the  Compainr, 
for  $3,000.00  in  connection  with  the  enga^aement  hy  Mr.  Beverly  K. 
Robinson  of  the  above  firm,  of  Mr.  Speer  in  reference  to  renewing  the 
eniiTB^enient  of  Mr.  Bpeer,  the  services  of  Mr.  Speer  being  in  connection 
with    les^islative  matters. 

Voucher  No.  121043  in  favor  of  G.  P.  Washburn  (an  employee  of  the 
Borden  Condensed  Milk  Company)  shows  expenditure  of  $1.60  for  lunch- 
eon with  Mr.  Lee  of  Board  of  Health. 

Voucher  No.  124946  in  favor  of  6.  L.  Hotchkin  shows  expenditure  of 
$14.10  for  driving  Health  Inspector  among  "our"  dairies  84  miles  at 
15  cents  a  mile  ($12.60)  and  two  meals  and  lodging  at  Bridgeport 
($1.50)    for  the  purpose  of  securing  Grade  "A"  dairies. 

If  there  is  any  information  that  the  Committee  wishes  in  con- 
nection with  this  examination  and  which  can  be  obtained  from 
the  working  papers  used  in  making  same,  I  will  be  very  glad  to 
make  additional  reports  on  any  subject  in  which  the  Committee 
mav  be  further  interested. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Herbert  B.  Hawkins, 
Certified  Public  Accountant. 
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OPERATIXG,     MANUFACTURING     AND     DELIVERY 

COSTS  OF  MILK 

Joini  Legislative  Committee  on  Dairy  Products,  Live  Stock  and 
Poultry: 

Gentlemen. — Agreeable  to  your  request,  I  have  made  an  ex- 
amination of  the  books  of  account  of  the  Borden  Condensed  Milk 
Company,  108  Hudson  street.  New  York  city,  with  special  ref- 
erence to  operating,  manufacturing  and  distributing  costs  of  fluid 
milk  by  the  Farm  Products  DiHsion  of  company  for  the  period 
of  July  1,  1915,  to  June  30,  1916,  and  I  am  attaching  hereto 
remarks  in  connection  with  various  exhibits  and  schedules  sup- 
porting the  same.  I  am  also  handing  you  herewith,  under  separate 
cover,  a  general  report  of  this  examination  which  is  to  be  con- 
sidered and  is  a  part  of  all  papers  attached  hereto. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  the  officials  of  the 
Borden  Condensed  Milk  Company  with  whom  I  came  in  contact, 
for  their  complete  willingness  in  extending  to  me  every  possible 
facility  in  conducting  this  examination. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Hebbebt  B.  Hawkins, 
Certified  Public  Accountant. 

Exhibits  Nos.  1  and  2  and  Statement  "A"  of  Exhibit  Xo.  1 

Attached  hereto  is  a  reconstructed  statement  of  the  unit  profit 
on  the  total  quantity  of  milk  purchased  and  sold  by  the  Farm 
Products  Division  through  their  Eastern  branches,  either  as  fiuid 
milk,  cream,  butter  or  other  products.  This  statement  is  recon- 
structed on  the  basis  that  $66,426.12  was  an  overcharge  for  quart 
bottles  charged  to^  cost  of  the  operations  of  the  Eastern  branch  of 
the  Farm  Products  Division  as  per  Statement  "  A  "  supporting 
this  exhibit. 

Exhibit  No.  2  is  the  statement  of  unit  profits  published  by  this 
company  and  herein  supported  by  quantity  figures,  all  of  which 
is  as  per  their  books.    In  making  tests  of  the  correctness  of  costs, 
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it  was  learned,  in  connection  with  the  overcharge  for  quart  bottles, 
that  from  July  1,  1911,  to  June  1,  1915,  no  complete  satis- 
factory control  of  bottles  used  and  broken  was  obtainable. 
The  records  showed  that  on  that  date,  and  monthly  there 
after,  inventoriee  wore  obtained  of  bottleB  on  hand.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  or  July  1,  1915 — one  month 
subsequent  to  the  period  above  mentioned  —  the  books  re- 
eorded  on  hand  3,988,091  quart  bottles,  whereas  tie  inventory 
taken  showed  but  2,242,998  quart  bottles  or  a  net  shortage  of 
1,745,093  bottles.  Instead  of  adjusting  the  books  to  show  the 
actual  quantity  of  bottles  on  hand  by  charging  the  loss  to  surplus, 
the  monthly  depreciation  on  quart  bottles  was  increased  to  a  rate 
that,  on  June  30,  1916,  this  shortage,  amounting  to  1,745,093,  of 
previous  years,  had  not  only  been  charged  to  the  cost  of  operating 
for  the  fiscal  year  1915  - 1916  but  in  addition,  529,852  quart 
bottles  over  and  above  the  number  of  bottles  shown  to  have  been 
broken,  as  per  the  inventory  on  the  books,  were  charged  to  operat- 
ing costs.  This  statement  is  shown  for  the  Eastern  branches  only.  It 
will  be  noted  by  referring  to  Statement  "  A  "  of  Exhibit  No.  1  that 
the  western  branches  will  also  show  quart  bottles  to  the  value  of 
$9,000  to  have  been  overcharged  to  operating  costs  for  this  period. 

It  will  be  noted  by  comparing  the  reconstructed  statement  of 
costs  in  Exhibit  No.  1  with  the  oris^inal  statement  in  Exhibit  No.  -, 
that  the  factory  exi>en8es  are  reduced  by  the  value  of  the  bottles, 
which  in  turn  reduced  the  unit  cost  of  factory  expenses  .000304  per 
quart  or  increased  the  profit  from  .002611  to  .002915.  It  must  be 
assumed  that  the  increased  depreciation  charge  for  bottles  was  de- 
termined, having  in  mind  that  insufficient  charges  were  made  pre- 
vious years,  but  the  stand  as  taken  here,  without  qualification  that 
to  hold  on  the  books  losses  of  prior  periods  and  charge  same  into 
costs  of  a  single  subsequent  period,  is  incorrect 

It  must  further  be  noted  that  a  correct  inventory  of  bottles  is 
next  to  impossible  to  determine,  but  it  must  be  assumed  also  that 
at  the  beginning  and  ending  of  this  fiscal  period  the  same  means 
-were  usofl  in  determining  those  figures. 
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Exhibits  Nos.  3  and  3-A 

The  statement  attached  hereto  showing  a  suniuiary  of  produc- 
tion coets  at  Eastern  and  Western  route  factories  for  the  fiscal 
vear  1915  - 1910,  is  interesting  for  eoin)>arative  purposes  in  con* 
iieetion  with  the  statement  of  costs  shown  in  Exhibits  Nos.  5  and  6 
(  two  of  the  special  pasteurizing  plants  of  this  compan;y).  It  will 
lie  noted  in  examining  the  costs  of  fluid  pasteurized  milk  that  no 
distinction  is  made  between  pasteurized  Grade  ^'  A  "  and  Grade 
''  B  "  milk.  It  will  also  be  noted  that  tlie  unit  costs  for  producing 
a  quart  bottle  of  fluid  milk  at  country  stations  is  considerably  less 
than  the  cost  of  producing  this  same  ai-tiele  at  either  of  the  large 
]  >a9teurizing  plants.  It  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  however, 
tliat  the  two  pasteurizing  plants  shoAvn  herewitli  show  a  larger  unit 
ooet  than  the  average  \mit  cost  of  pasteurized  Grade  **A"  and  Grade 
'•  B'^  milk  shown  in  Exhibit  No.  8,  which  includes  a  summary  cost 
of  all  Grade  ^'A"  and  Grade  "  B  "  milk  sold.  The  incorrectness  of 
the  distribution  of  these  costs  in  connection  with  quart  bottles  of 
pasteurized  milk  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  no  charge  is  made  to 
the  Grade  "  A  "  milk  for  the  increased  cost  of  handling  nor  for  the 
additional  cost  of  the  special  cap  which  is  used  on  a  Grade  "  A  " 
bottle.  It  will  also  be  noted  further  on,  that  no  distinction  is 
made  in  distributing  costs  for  milk  sold  as  wholesale  or  retail,  and 
this  is  all  the  more  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  charges  to  branch 
stations  where  a  wholesale  business  is  principally  done,  are  made 
at  the  same  rate  as  charges  where  a  retail  business  is  principally 
done,  so  that  stations  conducting  a  wl)olet?ale  business  invariably 
?how  a  large  loss,  all  of  which  can  Ix*  verified  by  additional  ex- 
hibits and  schedules,  if  they  are  ret]uired.  It  will  be  noted  in 
this  (Exhibit  Xo.  3)  that  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  detail 
irone  into  to  determine  costs,  and  if,  in  some  cases,  the  results  are 
not  justified  by  the  actual  conditions,  it  must  be  said  that  great 
credit  is  due  this  cxnnpany  for  Ixmg  probably  a  pioneer  as  far  as 
the  writer  knows  in  constructing  cost  accounts  for  milk  companies 
on  a  scale  such  as  is  done  herein. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  cost  of  plant  production  varies  con- 
siderably at  the  diflFerent  times  of  the  vear,  all  of  which  is  set  forth 
herein,  and  it  will  also  be  noted  that  the  cost  of  production  in  the 
West  is  somewhat  lower  than  the  cost  of  production  in  the  East, 
all  periods  of  the  year  considered. 
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Exhibit  No.  4 

This  exhibit  is  a  summary  of  the  costs  shown  in  the  ten  sched- 
ules supporting  this  statement.  It  will  be  noted  from  the  summary 
cost  of  production  in  Exhibit  No.  3  that  these  ten  factoriee  repre- 
sent a  fair  average  cost  at  country  stations  of  producing  milk  and 
cream  as  shown  on  the  finished  stock  record  Exhibit  No.  3  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  there  are  variances  in  the  individual 
factories  set  up  herein.  In  making  tests  of  the  accuracy  of  these 
costs,  pay-roll  vouchers  were  examined  for  certain  months  and  the 
proper  distribution  of  several  of  these  factories  of  route  sales  over- 
head was  determined  and  in  every  case  so  examined  it  was  impo^i- 
ble  to  take  exception  to  the  correctness  of  same,  with  the  exception, 
as  stated  heretofore,  in  connection  with  the  depreciation  of  bottles. 
The  costs  of  the  various  functions  shown  in  this  exhibit,  and  the 
schedules  supporting  same  are  distributed,  first  to  each  factory,  all 
direct  charges,  and  second,  the  overhead  charges  are  made  to  each 
factory  in  the  proportion  that  the  pounds  of  milk  used  in  a  factory 
bears  to  the  total  pounds  of  milk  used  in  all  factories  each  month. 
Third,  these  charges  (1)  and  (2)  are  again  distributed  on  the 
basis  of  pounds  milk  used  in  each  product  and  on  the  basis  of  ap- 
plied labor  chai'ges  of  each  function  in  producing  each  product. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  as  aforesaid,  the  great  variance  in  the 
unit  cost  of  milk  at  diflFerent  seasons  of  the  year,  and  permit  me 
to  say  that  if  a  summary  is  made  of  the  various  reports  which  I 
will  have  submitted  to  you  in  connection  with  the  examination  of 
milk  companies  for  this  Committee,  particular  note  will  be  made 
in  reference  to  the  fairness  of  a  high  or  a  low  charge  for  milk  to 
the  consumer  in  proportion  to  the  flush  of  the  season.  I  would 
also  call  your  attention  to  the  net  high  or  low  unit  cost  between 
each  of  these  factories,  the  same  representing  principally  a  greater 
or  lower  efficiency  in  operation,  or  an  average,  lower  or  higher 
grade  of  milk  purchased. 

Exhibits  Nos.  5  and  6 

The  costs  in  connection  with  operating  the  large  pasteurizing 
plants  of  this  company  are  interesting  to  the  end  that  there  is 
apparently  a  greater  increased  c(^t  in  their  operation  than  seems 
to  be  at  country  pasteurizing  stations.     This  is  due^  somewhat  to 
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the  fact  that  the  milk  on  leaving  the  country  station  for  the  city 
pasteurizing  plant  carries  with  it  a  burden  of  labor  in  handling 
at  the  country  station.  The  question  naturally  arises  at  this  point 
whether  the  larger  city  pasteurizing  plants  are  as  economical  as 
the  country  plants  and  it  is  recommended  herewith  that  the  Com- 
mittee excunine  witnesses  so  thai  the  broadest  and  fullest  informa- 
tion may  be  obtainable  on  this  point  There  is  no  end  of  the  com- 
parative information  that  is  obtainable  from  the  statements  sub- 
mitted herewith;  and  as  stated  heretofore,  if  there  is  any  particu- 
lar phase  of  the  cost  of  production  of  milk  that  this  Committee 
would  like  to  have,  I  will  be  glad  to  submit  other  statements  sup- 
porting same. 

Exhibit  Xo.  7 

This  statement  is  an  analysis  of  the  sales  of  various  products 
of  the  Eastern  branch  of  the  Farm  Products  Division,  and  in- 
cludes two  recent  extensions  at  Hartford,   Conn.,  and  Buffalo, 
^.  Y.     The  losses  incurred  at  the  aforesaid  mentioned  stations 
have  not  been  transferred  to  the  profit  and  loss  statement  (Exhibit 
No.  16)  but  have  been  charged  to  a  reserve  for  losses  on  route 
extensions.    Neither  does  this  statement  include  an  adjustment  to 
the  credit  of  the  Farm  Products  Division,  Eastern  Branches,  of 
$13,721.87  as  recommended  by  the  executive  committee  of  this 
company  before  closing  the  books  for  the  fiscal  year.     The  net 
per  cent,  of  profit  of  3.75  per  cent,  is  somewhat  in  excess  of  the 
net  per  cent,  of  profit  shown  on  Exhibits  Nos.  1  and  2,  due  princi- 
pally to  the  fact,  in  addition  to  the  aforesaid  qualifications,  that 
losses  on  factory  sales  are  not  included  herewith.    The  percentage 
of  delivery  costs  to  total  expenses  of  22.42  per  cent,  is  further 
analyzed  as  between  general  expenses,  stable  and  selling  expenses, 
etc,  herein.    It  is  interesting  to  note  in  connection  with  this  stato- 
^ent  that  in  the  distribution  of  costs  there  is  a  loss  on  cream  be- 
tween 2  per  cent,  and  5  per  cent,  and  a  disproportionate  gain  on 
pasteurized  Grade  "  A  "  milk  of  9  per  cent,  due  to  improper  dis- 
tribution of  costs  as  stated  aforesaid  in  connection  with  producing 
this  product. 
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Exhibit  No.  8  and  Schjeduleb  1  to  6  Inci*usivb 

In  view  of  the  fact  tliat  a  propoitioBate  difltribntioii  of  expoutt 
is  distributed  to  each  product  sold  by  this  company  in  oonstmetiflc 
its  cost  aoeounts,  it  has  been  thought  that  it  would  be  intanesda? 
to  show  the  actual  {nr^ts  on  variotis  kinds  of  fluid  milk  distributed, 
and  also  the  unit  profit  on  all  fluid  milk  distributed.     It  will  be 
noted  that  a  detailed  analysis  in  connecton  witli  the  cost  of  prod- 
uct and  general  expenses  shows  on  a  quart  of  milk,  actually  deliv- 
ered to  the  consimicr,  a  profit  of  .003217  or  a  percentage  of  prodt 
on  sales  of  3.5  per  cent.     This  is  of  course,  as  aforesaid,  on  tJie 
actual  quaii:  of  milk  sold,  and  a  proportionate  distribution  of  ok- 
penses  to  each  product  on  a  point  basis.    The  supporting  sckediiles 
herewith  show  that  at  stations  which  have  not  been  thoroughly  or- 
ganized, or  where  perhaps  there  is  a  larger  teiTitory  to  cover,  or 
where,  perhaps,  there  is  keener  comi^etition  in  the  territory,  there 
is  a  proportionate  loss  on  the  sales.    It  also  shows  that  at  statiocis 
where  there  is  a  large  volume  of  business,  there  is  a  profit  in  some 
cases  of  over  a  half  cent  a  quart  on  every  quart  of  milk  sold.    It 
must  be  stated  that  a  profit  of  over  a  half  oent  is,  howoFer,  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule,  and  in  cases  where  this  is  showa, 
the  reasons  are  very  apparent.    On  the  oontraiy  these  same  profits 
are  not  apparent  at  branches  where  milk  is  sold  principally  at 
wholesale,  and  it  is  recommended  to  the  Committee  tliat  some  verj 
valuable  information  might  be  obtained  by  the  testimony  of  those 
familiar  with  the  actual  reasons  for  such  condtions,  other  tli*o 
the  fact  that  there  is  an  erroneous  distribution  of  cost.     The  de 
ductions  from  total  sales  represent  a  charge  of  one-fourth  of  one 
per  cent,  for  bad  debts  on  sales  which  it  is  fair  to  say  at  this  time 
has  been  found  insufficient,  the  rate  having  recently  been  increased 
to  $2.60  per  thousand  of  sales,  and  also  for  refunds  and  discounU. 

It  is  reconinionded  to  the  Committee  that  a  studv  of  these  state- 
ments  will  reveal  information  that  will  prove  instinctive  and  ia- 
teresting,  as  they  have  been  prepared  at  a  verj'  great  expense  of 
overtime  study. 

Exhibit  No.  9 

The  statement  herewith  shows  the  same  figures  as  in  Exhibit 
No.  7  except  that  the  results  obtained  herein  are  for  the  Western 
branches.     The  profit  is  apparently  not  as  great,  due  to  the  fact 
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tliat  the  route  overhead  expenses  ai'e  somewhat  higher  in  this  terri- 
tory than  ill  the  Easteni  territory. 

ExnnjiT  No.  10 

The  statement  herewith  shows  the  same  information  for  the 

Western  branches  as  Exhibit  No.  8  does  for  tlie  Eastern  branches. 
It  Tvill  be  noted,  particularly,  in  connection  with  the  Western 

braBcheB  that  there  is  no  grading  of  milk  behi^en  "  A  "  <uid  "  B  " 

M  exists  in  the  E^.    It  will  also  be  noticed  that  there  is  a  greater 

peroentage  of  profit  on  products  in  this  territory,  other  than  fluid 

milk. 

Exhibit  No.  11 

The  depreciation  charges  of  the  various  factories,  pasteurizing 
plants  and  branches  will  be  noted  to  be  reasonable  and  conserva- 
tive. The  valuation  of  these  plants  is  accepted  on  appraisal  by 
a  representative  appraisal  company  and  the  depreciation  charge 
is  bBsed  on  said  appraisal.  Absolutely  no  exception  can  possibly 
l)e  taken  to  this  procedure  and  the  char;p^  and  cost  of  same  must 
be  considered  fair. 

Exhibits  Nos.  12  and  13 

Xo  better  statement  could  be  prepared  to  show  the  expenses  of 
coBducting  a  milk  business  than  is  shown  herewith  in  connection 
with  waste  at  pasteurizing  plants  and  at  country  factories. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  waste  in  countrv  factories  is  consider- 
ably  lower  than  in  city  pasteurizing  plants,  which  perhaps  accounts 
for  the  increased  cost  of  production  in  the  latter.  Considerable 
study  could  be  given  to  the  accuracy  of  some  of  these  higher  per- 
centages of  waste,  and  it  is  recommended  here  that  your  Committee 
examine  witnesses  who  are  familiar  w-ith  this  particular  feature 
of  the  milk  business.  In  particular  I  would  call  to  your  notice  the 
waste  on  iRo.  1  cream  and  route  cream  at  the  Long  Island  City 
pasteurizing  plant  which  may  Ik?  accounted  for  in  the  transfer  to 
fluid. 

ExiiiniT  Xo.  14 

The  profit  and  loss  statement  of  the  Borden  Condensed  Milk 
Company  attached  hereto  shows  a  net  income  for  the  j'ear  of 
$3,002,432.4*3,  and  as  stated  in  the  report  of  this  examination,  ap- 
proximately seventy-five  per  cent,  of  it  is  made  on  fifty  per  cent. 
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of  the  sales  of  condensed^  malted,  evaporated  milk  and  sundries, 
with  the  exception  of  route  products.  It  must  be  said  at  this  time 
that  the  administraiive  charges  to  ail  divisions  are  made  on  the 
basis  of  gross  sales,  so  that  notwithstanding  the  fact  thai  the  route 
division  makes  but  one-fourth  of  the  profit  of  the  company,  it  is 
charged  with  half  of  the  administrative  expenses.  While  the 
charges  to  surplus  for  reserves  of  $1,129,339.85  are  not  a  charge 
to  costs,  it  is  well  to  state  that  $1,000,000  of  this  amount  is  for 
reserves  on  obsolete  plants  of  the  company.  No  verification  of  the 
value  of  obsolete  plants  has  been  obtained,  but  in  an  analysis  of 
the  plant  and  structure  accounts,  the  only  factories  listed  as  obso- 
lete consisted  of  buildings  and  machinery  at  Brewster,  Wassaic, 
Granville  and  Middletown  showing  a  total  valuation  of  approxi- 
mately $381,402.86. 

Exhibit  No.  15 

The  balance  sheet  hei-ein  shown  as  at  July  1,  191 G,  for  the  Bor- 
den's Condensed  Milk  Company,  all  departments,  excluding  affiliat- 
ed companies,  is  simply  shown  for  whatever  general  information 
may  be  contained  therein. 

Exhibit  No.  16 

The  profit  and  loss  statement  shown  herein  reflects  the  net  profit 
of  the  Farm  Products  Division,  both  East  and  West  branches,  in- 
cluding factory  sales,  and  is  supported  in  detail  in  the  schedules 
aforesaid. 

Schedule  "  B  " 

As  per  your  instructions  the  names  of  route  factory  managers 
and  route  sales  managers  in  general  and  also  at  individual  fac- 
tories and  branches  are  attached  hereto,  together  with  the  names 
of  platform  men  at  railroad  terminals,  and  city  and  country  vet- 
erinarians. In  connection  with  the  subject  of  loans  and  commis- 
sions made  to  customers,  it  is  recommended  that  the  manager  of 
sales,  namely,  P.  D.  Fox,  or  any  division  superintendent  under 
the  heading  "  Route  Sales  Managers,  East,''  would  be  able  to 
give  considerable  information  as  witnesses  along  the  lines  men- 
tioned. 
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Schedule  "  C  " 

Jn  accordance  with  the  verbal  instructions  of  the  counsel  of 
your  Cammittee,  Hon.  George  Ward,  I  am  attaching  hereto  list 
of  materials  and  quantities  of  each  used  in  the  various  ice  creams 
mantLfactured  by  this  company  for  the  months  of  June  and  July, 
1916.  If  the  actual  batch  sheets  are  desired  they  can  be  obtained 
from  any  of  the  factories. 


EXHIBIT  No.  1 

Bobdmn'b    Condensbd  MUiK  Company  —  Farm  Products  Division,  East 

lUeofuirueied  Siatemeni  of  the  UnU  Profit  on  470,463,698  Pounds  of  Milk  Pur- 
chaaed.  Reduced  io  218,820,305  Quarts  on  a  Basis  of  2.15  Pounds  to  a  Quart 


Amount 

Unitooet 

Amount 

Unit 

■elling 

pnce 

Bal«8 

!636847 
.012342 
.007252 

.018800 
.001168 
.000027 

$17,580,260  78 

.080341 

Covt  of  nulk .  . 

$8,062,763  33 
2,700.582  70 
1,686,866  65 

4.183.400  86 
255.634  22 
208.106  13 

Vwct/turv  ftVYwmiHM 

Prwi^ht 

General  seUinsezpeiiMB 

General  adminwtration 

Total  cost  and  ezpenaes.. . 
Net  profit 

$16,042,383  39 
637.886  39 

.077426 
.002915 

$17,580,260  78 

.060341 

$17,680,260  78 

.060341 
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EXHIBIT  No,  2 

Bordbn's    Condensed  Milk  Company  —  Farm  Pboductb  DmsioN,  East 

Slalement  of  UnU  ProfiU  on  470,463,608  Poimda  of  Milk  Purchased,  Reduced  to 
218,820,305  Quart;  on  a  Basis  of  2.15  Pounds  of  MUk  to  Quart 


SaIc*. 

Cost  of  milk 

Factory  expeosM 

Freight 

Branch  f^>iti»*g  and  distributing 


Genoml  sellins  ezpensM. 


TotBl  ooeit  and  e>>pmiM. 
Met  profit 


Amount 


SS.0«2.7«I3  33 
2.767.008  82 
1,686.856  65 

4,133.400  36 
265.634  22 

908»106  18 


$17,008,800  61 
871.400  27 


817.680.269  78 


Uniteoit 


.088847 
.012646 
.007262 

.018880 
.001168 

.000097 


.077730 
.002611 


.080841 


Amount 


817,680,260  78 


817,680.260  78 


Unit 

•elling 

price 


.080341 


.080841 
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EXHIBIT  No.  14 

Borden's  Goitdbnbbd  Milk  Ck>icPANT 
SUUemerU  of  Income  and  Profit  and  Lobs,  aa  ofJviy  1, 1915,  to  Jtdy  1, 1016 


OroM  mlm SM.SlS.l 

DeduetioDfl  from  saloe 991,056  27 

Net  mJm t45,»1.013  » 

Cost  of  good*  Bold: 

Produotlon  cost  of  goodn  sold $40,780,968  85 

LoM  on  defective  goods 68, 148  70 

ToUl 40.848,117  55 

QroM  profit $4,742,806  04 

SeUing  and  adminiatration  ezpenae 1 ,678.450  18 

Net  profit $$,064,445  01 

Other  income: 

Interest $103,232  32 

Refunds 105.634  68 

Diaooimts  received 127, 104  46 

Dividends  of  affiliated  oompanies 36.407  00 

Royalties 14,100  76 

Rentals 6,611  67 

Ihrofit  on  investments 0.748  46 

Property  equipment  transactions 76,736  06 

Total 560.466  08 

Gross  income $8,633,011  99 

Deductions  from  other  income: 

Discounts  allowed $320,810  46 

Taxes 208.160  22 

Insurance 64,880  30 

Interest 18,002  66 

Farm  operations 0,626  83 

Total 631.470  56 

Net  income $3,002,432  41 

Profit  and  loss  surplus  at  beginning 3,070,800  27 

Adjustment  of  inventory $20,606  73 

Adjustment  of  inter-company  accounts 3,880  71 

Miscellaneous 1.766  00 

Total  profit  and  loss  credits 36.352  44 

Profit  and  loss  gross  surplus $7,017,585  14 

Profit  and  loss  charges: 

Loss  on  disposal  of  property,  equipment,  etc $32,306  11 

Adjustment  of  book  values 270.087  00 

Adjustment  of  interest  on  inter-oompany's  accounts 4.001  22 

Dividends,  prefenrred  stock 460,000  00 

Dividends,  common  stock 1,704.328  00 

Dividends,  profit-sharing 116,000  00 

Subaoribers^agreements 32,000  00 

Transferred  to  reserves 1 ,  120,330  86 

Borden's  Condensed  Milk  Company  Employees*  Benefit 

Association 6.000  00 

Miscellaneous 3,016  23 

Total  profit  and  loss  charges 3,754,368  41 

Profit  and  loss  surplus  at  end  of  period $8,263,316  75 
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EXHIBIT  No.  15 

Bobdbn'b  Gondbnbbd  Milk  Coufany 
Balance  Shea  ae  of  July  I,  1916 

ASSETS 

_  aadpUm $1,714,717  83 

BuOdliic* 7,819,636  15 

Maohinary,  to(^  and  equipinent 6,946,668  28 

Honos,  hamem  and  TahiolM 1,980,700  19 

Furniture  and  fiztoTM 168,498  84 

Conatmetion  (in  prooeai) 296, 136  62 

Total $17,926,146  81 

Leaa  reserve  for  depredation: 

Bidldinse $1,696,928  66 

Machinery,  tools  and  equipment 1 .888.507  64 

Hameaa.  horees  and  Tehioies 793,802  04 

Fomitiixe  and  fizturee 63,263  31 

TotaJ 4,442,491  54 

Not  property  and  plant $13,462,666  27 

Trade  marks,  patents,  coodwai 9.746,279  63 

Inyestmenta  in  affiliated  oompanies 1 ,700,626  16 

^>^'ia1  fund  investments; 

Route  salesmen's  deposits $326,960  41 

Insuranoe 660.269  60 

New    York   State   Workmen's   Compensation   Security 

I>epartment 23,048  60 

Total 999.278  60 

SecuriUes  owned— abort  term  notes 3,766  00 

Mortcaces  owned 3,000  00 

Workins  and  trading  sssets: 

Finished  goods $027,622  26 

Goods  in  process 334,561  36 

Raw  material  and  supplies 2,472,837  71 

Insuranoe  itrepaid 4, 119  48 

Taxes  paid. 41.600  10 

Royalties  paid 1,205  88 

Contracts  and  leases  paid  in  advance 4, 138  04 

Total 3,786.084  78 

Current  assets: 

Cash  in  banks $4,776,733  19 

Petty  cash  funds 294.038  60 

Pisyroll  funds  advanoed 67>629  79 

Cash  in  transit 120,399  97 

Total $6,247,801  66 

Accounts  receivable: 

CustomexB $1,360,230  86 

Claims 163,361  93 

EmpkTees 26,046  60 

Agents 14.642  76 

Borden's  Condensed  Milk  Comnany  Em- 
ployees' Investment  Association 16.932  91 

Rents 269  79 

Accrued  interest 16,688  36 

Total 1,476,063  19 

Certified  oheoks  on  deposit  ss  security 2,167  62 

Notes  receivable.. 30,073  96 

Loans  to  route  salsnaen 12  00 

Due  from  affiliated  companies: 

Borden's  Condensed  Milk  Sales  Co $1 .803,962  66 

Borden's  Milk  Co.,  Limited 448,789  36 

B<mlen'8  Condensed  Milk  Co..  Limited. .  8,429  86 

Borden's  Premium  Co.,  Ino 78,994  94 

Borden's  Condensed  Milk  Co.  of  Utah. .  74,260  26 

National  Condensed  Milk  Co 17,116  77 

Total 2,431,642  73 

Dividends  reoeiTable  from  sffiliated  oompanies 36,497  90 

Total  current  ssseU 9.224,148  96 

Deferred  suspended  sssets: 

Funds  enclosed  in  liquidation $23,682  96 

Aeeounts  awaiting  distribution 166,814  96 

Total 190.897  92 

ToUl  SMts $39,136,136  11 
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Exhibit  No.  16  —  (Canehided) 

Balance  Sheett  as  of  July  1,  1916 — {dmeiUided) 

LIABIUTIB8 

Pwleciwl $7,600,000  00 

Common 21,310.300  00 

Total $28,810,200  00 

Route  Mlemon't  dflpMtmoiit 216,2tt  74 

Cumnt  UataiHtlM: 
Aoooimti  payahlo: 

IiiToio« $2,716,470  61 

Claima 2.121  68 

Contnets  and  teaan 8,084  73 

Uodaimed  chooka 1.634  01 

Income  tez  withheld 210  80 

Due  to  affiliated  oompanin 22,384  66 

Boiden'a  Condeneed  Milk  Company 
Bmployeea'   Investment  Aaeoeiai- 

tion 4,036  10 

DlYidendaoayahle 60  00 

P»>flt  ahaiuc  diatribtttion 110,640  20 

Othen 271,068  07 

Total $3,182,670  60 

Aooraed  aooounta: 

Route  laleamen*!  oommisBiona $182,041  27 

Allowaaoea 27,270  84 

lotereat  on  route  aaleamen'e  depart 

ment. 26,019  34 

Tazca 66,000  00 

RoyaltlM 3,383  34 

Ineuranoe 6,000  00 

Othen 1,656  36 

Total 301,821  14 

Total  eunent  liabiUtiea 3,483,000  74 

Deferred  and  suspended  liabilities: 

Subeoribers'  agreements $147,600  00 

Stete  Compensation  Commission 1 ,742  62 

Real  estate  contracts 706  73 

Aooounto  awaiting  distribution 1,462  68 

Total 161.400  6S 

i: 
Vtoax  Operations: 

Credit  guarantee $74,766  66 

Aooidento  (other  than  emplogrees).. .  67,007  71 

Premium  labels 107.000  64 

Christmas  donations 7,088  00 

Total $247,602  80 

P^om  surplus: 

Contbgenoy $1,000,000  00 

Pensions 82,871  00 

'Sick   bencfite   and   aoddenta,   em- 

ployess 64,776  28 

Insurance. 830.792  28 

Route  d«partment  extension 1 ,076,896  60 

Other 9,765  08 

Total 3,013.502  27 

Surplua 3,261.105  07 

Profit  and  loss  surplus 3.263.216  73 

Total  liabilities $30,136,136  H 
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EXHIBIT  No.  16 

Bobbbn'b  Gondbnsbd  Milk  Company  —  Roim  Dspartmbnt 
(Fabm  Productb  Division  —  East  and  West) 

Condensed  Profit  and  Loss  Stalement,  Jtdy  1,  1915,  to  June  30,  1916 

GroflB  sales 123,926,302  99 

Less  deduotioDB 101,497  92 

Net  sales $23,823,805  07 

Cost  of  goods,  freight  and  selling  expenses . .     $22,436, 146  25 

General  selling  expenses 337,188  60 

General  administrative  expenses 258,863  72 

23,032,198  67 

Net  profit $791,606  60 

Schedule  B  op  Exhibit  No.  16 

RotTTB  Factory  Managers  —  East 

H.  A.  Cronk,  general  manager  of  factories. 

D.  £.  Burrows,  derk. 

D.  J.  Purdy,  construction  work. 

Grant  Laaolaw,  in  charge  of  construction  work. 

F.  £.  Goldsmith,  in  charge  of  equipment. 
H.  K.  Lewis. 

G.  G.  Thompson,  assistant  to  Mi.  Cronk. 
F.  H.  Wiloox 


A.  P.  Washburn 
Geo.  Lambrecht 
£.  Lopra 


iOpray 
.  fadd 


F.  J.  Paddock 


District  superintendents,  most  of  time  in  country. 


RouTB  Saij»  Managers  —  Eaot 

P.  D.  Fox,  manager  of  sales. 

A.  A.  Brousse,  division  superintendent. 

W.  T.  Trwin,  m  charge  of  norses  and  feed. 

F.  D.  Cooper,  division  superintendent 

A.  R.  Gutieres,  division  superintendent. 

£.  Smethurst,  assistant  to  Mr.  Fox. 

W.  Wamecke,  division  superintendent  in  district. 

M.  L.  Voight,  division  superintendent  in  district. 

In  Charge  of  Railroad  Terminal  Platforms  —  Platform  Men 

Hennr  Bischotf ,  P.  Killeen, 

G.  l^cGuire,  T.  B.  Milne, 

W.  J.  Noonan,  J.  Sablein. 

Veterinarian 
J.  F.  Smith,  city  man. 

Roxttb  Factories  —  East  Country  Veterinarian 

C.  D.  Pearoe,  Cassius  Way, 

F.  D.  Holford,  John  McCartney, 

G.  T.  Stone,  A.  H.  Mcaelland. 

W.  H.  Phyfe, 
F.  D.  Walmsley. 

Ice  Cream 

P.  A.  Brock,  in  charge  of  ice  cream. 
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SoHSDULs  0  OF  Exhibit  No.  16 

Matbrials  Usn>  in  Vabious  Manufagtubbd  Icb  Gk 

Months  op  Jxtns  and  July,  1916 

American  Cream 

HomOi  quarts 

Susar,  pounds 

Gelstiney  ounces 

Lemon  whip,  ounces 

Bananas 

Vanilla,  ounces 

Strawberry,  pints 

Chocolate,  pounds 

Pineapple,  pints 

Peaches,  pints 

Green  color,  ounces 

Wahiuts,  pounds 

Maple  syrup,  pints 

Su(Dir,  pounds 

Red  color,  ounces 

Almond  mix,  pints 

Tutti  frutti  mix,  pints 

Burnt  sugar  flavor,  pints 

Maple  sugar,  pounds 

Strawberry  syrup,  pints 

Coffee,  pounds 

French  Cream 

Extra  heavy  quarts 

Grade  "A"  milk,  quarts 

Sugar,  pounds 

Vanilla  beans,  ounces 

Strawberry,  pints 

Chocolate,  pounds 

yolks,  dos 

color,  ounces 


Ices 


Sugar,  pounds 

Water,  quarts 

Gelatine  ounces 

Raspberiy,  pints 

Red  color,  ounces. . . 
Pineapple,  pints .... 

Oranges,  each 

Orange  whip,  ounces 

Lemons,  each 

Lemon  whip,  ounces. 
Citric  sol^  ounces — 
Grape  juice,  pints. . . 


Pvddings 


Extra  heavy  cream,  quarts. 

Sugar,  pounds 

Esg  yoUcs,  each 

Almond  Macs,  pounds 

Maraschino,  pints 


±NO.    lO 

Icb  Cbbams  and 

ICBSFOB 

r,  1916 

Quantity 

June 

July 

43,940 

.58,520 

19,298 

25,566 

11,626 

11,868 

6.5 

12.5 

5,192 

7,412 

1,904 

4.608 

976 

1.17Q 

16 

56 

96 

62 

4.5 

4.5 

21 

34 

6 

385 

580 

28.5 

58 

12 

13 

5 

7.2 

18 

57 

1.4 
210 

17 

17 

June 

July 

30 

30 

58 

60 

48 

52 

8 

10 

8 

6 

4 

4 

4U 

50 

1 

. 

July 

June 

1,282 

1,944 

l,186i 

1,7191 

68 

114 

8 

10 

8 

3i 

2 
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SOHISDVLR  D  OF  ExHIBIT  No.  16 
BOBIUBN*B  GONDBNSBD   MiLK  GoMPANT 

Branch  Managen  and  Superintendents  of  All  Branekeef  FaetarieB  and 

Pasteurizing  Planle 

RaSTEBN  B&ANCHB8  NaME  OP  MaNAQSB 

34th  street F.  L.  Lewia 

117th  street C.  J.  Caratenfl 

St.  Place E.  F.  Newton 

DeKalb  avenue B.  Skidmore 

Jersey  City E.  F.  Shanahan 

Newark H.  J.  Badser 

180th  street T.  J.  Boyd 

Liberty  avenue W.  MUler 

F<Mi  Hamilton  avenue E.  Bottenus 

84th  street S.  V.  Henry 

New  Rochelle G.  Bartels 

Mt.  Vernon A.  Spring 

Passaic C.  H.  Miller 

Yonkers Eli  DePugh 

29th  street F.  J.  Doemer 

Montclair H.  Bobbe 

Manhattan  street V.  Cutts 

Staten  Island F.  Zurmuhlen 

133rd  street F.  Gale 

Tarrytown H.  D.  Haring 

White  Plains W.  R.  Mclntyre 

Long  Island  City C.  A.  Worden 

Water  street C.  A.  Fleig 

Gravesend  avenue J.  J.  Hardcastle 

Downing  street C.  A.  Fleig 

North  Newark E.  Kunst 

Union  Hill J.  H.  Edwards 

Flushing W.  D.  Bradbum 

Metropolitan  avenue J.  J.  Weaver 

Far  Rockaway A.  A.  Spenoe 

Portchester 1. 1.  Mosback 

Paterson F.  A.  Hartman 

Hackensack Buchanan 

Stamford W.  H.  DeMill 

South  Norwalk H.  Terry 

Asbury  Park L.  8.  Piokel 

Elisabeth E.  T.  Van  Sioklen 

Rockville  Center DeWitt  Newton 

Bridgeport G.  E.  Bellows 

AllMny R.  J.  Singler 

lieth  street F.  Sniffin 

Plainfield L.  S.  Pickel 

Troy H.  A.  Wessell 

Jamaica W.  Austin 

Babyl(»k DeWitt  Newton 

RosTyn G.  Fodell 

Ridgewood F.  A.  Hartman 

Utica J.  Moak 

Syracuse G.  Drewits 

Schenectady J.  F.  Hembdt 

Rochester J.  F.  Cammon 

Buffalo A.  Hockstra 

Hartford A.  Scinknecht 

Stapleton.  8. 1 J.  Daly 

JefferBon  Market R.  Kant 

MJt^XLt  A*  v^a  J;  •  •«••••••••••••••••>•••••• mT  t  Jx«  J3rUCK 
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PAaTBURiziNG  Planth  Namb    f  Manager 

DeKalb  avenue W.  P.  Memll 

Jersey  City Mosoript 

Long  Island  City W.  Young 

ISOtti  street G.  F.  Popenseik 

310  117th  street F.  E.  Curtis 

Montreal I.  A.  Hungerford 

Western  Route  Factories  Name  or  Manager 

Alden,  Dl D.  F.  Curtis 

Bassets,  Wis H.  V.  Sheloske 

Gary  Station,  111 F.  M.  Risley 

Hebron,  111 O.  Horton 

Lake  Geneva,  Wis J.  J.  Reser 

Marengo,  111 E.  C.  Robb 

Salem,  Wis Robert  Gronsa 

West  McHenry,  111 John  E.  Pufahl 

Ridgefield,  111 J.  H.  Slater 

Sycamore,  lU H.  P.  Paaske 

West  Chicago,  111 Carl  E.  Cowles 

Woodstock,  111 George  L.  TutUe 

Virgil,  111 C.  Hermanoe 

Wanconda,  111 H.  C.  Price 

Burlington,  111 R.  McBride 

Englewood,  Chicago,  111 R.  C.  Woodiioh 

Western  Citt  Branches  Name  of  Manager 

Van  Buren  street F.  C.  Miller 

Monroe  street T.  C.  Dwyer 

Talnum  avenue C.  E.  Briekson 

Irving  Park William  C.  Mann 

Ravenswood G.  Anderson 

47th  street C.  E.  Richards 

24th  street E.  P.  McGinnes 

Englewood F.  Frandsen 

103rd  street B.  L.  DuVal 

South  Chicago  avenue E.  N.  Sawyer 

Oak  Park J.  M.  Swanson 

BiNGHAMTON  DIVISION  NaMB  OF  MANAGERS 

Barton G.  W.  Franklin 

Berkshire F.  H.  Martin 

Brisben Gray 

Cortland Fay  Mott 

Deposit G.  W.  Montgomery 

Dryden F.  W.  Wood 

Endicott G.  W.  Franklin 

Lakewood L.  E.  Fuller 

Montrose J.  H.  Armstrong 

Newark  Valley F.  A.  Lawrence 

Nichols G.  W.  Franklin 

Oidord Charles  I.  Stone 

Owego CD.  Whitney 

Ricmord James  H.  Hogan 

Thompson E.  E.  Ely 

Ulster W.  T.  Ryan 

Whitney  Point E.  T.  Fancher 

Canada  Naue  of  Managers 

MaxviUe,  P.  Q H.  W.  Winter 

OnnBtown,lP.  Q F.  J.  Writer 
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Chatham  Division  Names  op  Managers 

An  cram,  L.  M Ira  C.  Whitford 

Brewster CD.  Greenleaf 

Canaan F.  N.  Glass 

Old  Chatham John  L.  Gray 

Chatham John  L.  Gray 

Cherry  Valley B.  J.  Wightman 

Copake G.  H.  Andrews 

Craryville C.  W.  Smith 

Hopewell  Junction Curtis  Burnett 

Lime  Rock 8.  H.  Frear 

Bliddleburgh F.  P.  Bets 

MiUerton W.  N.  Bates 

Pine  Plains O.  Beckwith 

Schoharie 8.  L.  Way 

Sharon  Springs R.  C.  Berry 

Stanf ordviUe H.  8.  Broad 

Washington  Depot B.  H.  Hurlburt 

Wassaic H.  L.  Whitford 

Wmgdale .  .■ W.  I.  Vermilyea 

W.  fiRiockbridge F.  N.  Glass 

MiDDLETOWN  DIVISION  NAMBB  OF  MANAGERS 

Branchville R.  W.  Dye 

Bumside R.  E.  Coloin 

Cochecton J.  E.  Dennis 

Florida Edgar  Fall 

Goshen A.  M.  White 

Honesdale W.  8.  Curtis 

Huntoville 8.  H.  Mars 

Johnsons H.  8.  Smith 

New  Milford I.  M.  Roos 

OtisTille E.  L.  Walker 

Papakating F.  H.  Clayton 

Pine  Bush R.  E.  Beckwith 

Pine  Island P.  8.  House 

Sugar  Loaf L.  8.  Stanton 

Wianer L.  8.  Stanton 

WiUkill J.  A.  Jansen 

Washingtonville A.  H.  Oliver 

Sn>NET  Division  Names  of  Managers 

Af  ton A.  A.  Williams 

Delhi W.  D.  Macklen 

Downsville L.  R.  Strong 

Edmeston G.  L.  Hatonkin 

Hamden W.  L.  Sohwachleimer 

Harpersville G.  W.  Tilford 

Maywood 8.  D.  Russell 

Mt.  Upton J.  K  Mallory 

GUbertsville J.  K.  Mallory 

Otego B.  8.  Gray 

Papacton G.  A.  Brandage 

Schenevus Russell  Camden 

South  New  BerUn A.  J.  Bidlow 

South  Worcester John  8.  Dykeman 

Tunnel R.  D.  WaGhbum 

West  Edmeston N.  8.  Holland 

Worcester George  Travers 

Youngs A.  A.  Card 
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Dbb&  Riysb  Division  Names  of  Managebs 

Altmar W.  J.  Fallows 

Camden C.  F.  Bartlet 

Carthage W.  C.  Webb 

Croghan H.  M.  Christian 

Delphi  Falls B.  F.  Larresson 

Demey C.  N.  Cheeny 

Lyon's  Falls Howard  Dye 

Port  Leyden Frederick  Studor 

Sterlingville W.  L.  Staring 

Turin Th.  DeWan 

UncA  Division  Nambs  op  Manaobrs 

Bouckville J.  B.  Johnes 

Earlville R.  H.  Gilson 

Fort  Ann F.  R.  Anderson 

Fort  Plain Charies  Hansome 

Gansevoort H.  Green 

Gouvemeur D.  L.  Stamford 

Granville R.  C.  Corey 

Keenes D.  L.  Stamford 

MorrisviUe J.  B.  Johnes 

Poultney D.  E.  Decker 

Richfield  Springs H.  M.  Curtis 

Rouse's  Pomt F.  M.  Nutt 

SolsviUe F.  J.  Hardge 

Waterville W.  P.  Rislev 

Westmoreland W.  E.  Paddock 

West  Winfield G.  A.  Loose 

Whitehall H.  A.  Dick 

Allegany  Division  Names  of  Managers 

Alfred W.  W.  Chapman 

Almond H.  D.  Corey 

Attica W.  F.  Dye 

Bath Harry  Otto 

Belmont H.  E.  Ostrand 

Belvedere C.  H.  Dickens 

Black  Creek Frederick  Williams 

Bliss Edward  Way 

Cuba P.  D.  Wood 

Cuba  Summit W.  H.  Backer 

Elm  Valley C.  E.  Ri^t 

Friendship F.  F.  Brayton 

Hinsdale George  A.  Pike 

Scio R.  £.  James 

Cebtified  Fabms  Namb  of  Fabm 

Great  Barrington,  Mass Bonnie  Brae 

Pine  Plains,  N.  Y Briardiff 

Bridgenton,  L.  I Carwython 

Denmark,  N.  Y Cook  Blodgett 

Clifton,  N.  Y Hawthorne 

Willow  Point,  N.  Y Hasard  Lewis 

Waverhisville,  N.  Y Hungerkill 

Mattensberg,  N.  Y Hillcrest 

North  Stamford,  Conn Skymadon 

Pouflhquag Lime  Bridge 

Soutn  Montrose,  Pa Loudenhill 

Avon,  N.  Y Markham  Puffer 

Johnsonville,  N.  Y St.  Croix 
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BoBDBN  GurnnBD  Fabmb  Nambs  of  Managers 

A.  Chatham Frank  Reid 

W.  Walkhill Levy  Keyes 

C  fiarlviUe H.  Snyder 

I>.  "EdmeeUm R.  L.  Sawyer 

Gioshen  Fann D.  F.  Jewett 


REPORT 


TO 


Joint  Legislative  Committee  on  Dairy  Pboducts, 

Live  Stock  and  Poultby 


ON 


Examination  of  Accounts,  Sheffield  Farms  Slawson-Decker 
Company,  347  West  57th  Street,  New  York  City,  Janu- 
ary 1,  1915  —  December  31,  1915 
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EXAMIIs^ATION  OF  ACCOimTS,   SHEFFIELD  FARMS 

SLAWSOX-DECKER  COMPANY,  JANUARY  1, 1915  — 

DECEMBER  81,  1916 

December  2,  1916. 

Joint  Legislative  Committee  on  Dairy  Products,  Live  Stoch  and 
Poultry: 

Gentlamen. — Agreeable  to  your  request  I  have  made  an  6k- 
aminatioii  of  the  books  of  account  of  the  Sheffield  Fanas  Slawdoii- 
Decker  Company  of  347  Weat  57th  Street,  New  Ywk  City,  and 
in  connection  with  same  I  am  attaching  hereto  report,  exhibks 
and  schedules  showing  an  analysis  of  expenae  distribution  in  ooa- 
nection  with  the  operation  of  their  business. 

Viefry  truly  yours, 

Hebbejit  B.  IIawkins, 

Certified  Public  Accountant. 
10 
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REPORT 

The  ShefBeld  Farms  Slawson-Decker  Company  is  a  corporation 
with  issued  and  outstanding  capital  common  stock  of  $1,000,000 
and  preferred  stock  of  $1,495,700,00  conducting  a  general  business 
in  the  purchase  and  distribution  of  milk  on  routes  and  also  through 
a  chain  of  stores.  In  addition  to  the  milk  business  conducted  in 
these  stores  this  company  also  sells  a  large  part  of  the  1,300,000 
pounds  of  butter  which  they  manufacture  and  in  addition  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  sundry  groceries. 

The  activities  of  the  company  in  connection  with  the  operatios 
of  farms,  and  the  manufacture  of  by-products  to  a  greater  extent 
than  has  been  found  in  most  companies  heretofore  examined,  to- 
gether with  the  sale  of  groceries  in  their  stores,  as  aforesaid,  make 
a  definite  statement  of  the  cost  of  producing  and  distributing 
milk  impossible  without  a  complete  re-analysis  and  examination 
of  every  item  entering  into  their  records.  As  an  example  of  the 
incompleteness  of  the  records,  it  was  impossible  to  determine  the 
total  number  of  quarts  of  milk  purchased,  except  by  a  complete 
re-analysis  of  the  voucher  record,  and  even  upon  a  re-analysis  of 
same  it  was  found,  in  a  great  many  instances^  that  items  other  than 
milk,  such  as  freight,  ice,  feed  and  charges  for  pasteurizing  ex- 
penses, Avere  wrongfully  posted  therein.  It  can  be  said  that  the 
same  difficulty  was  encountered  in  connection  with  determining 
the  total  quarts  of  milk  sold,  the  same  being  undeterminable  accept 
by  an  analysis  of  a  Sundry  Accounts  Receivable  Ledger,  to  which 
were  posted  sundry  sales  to  steamboat  companies  and  export  sales 
to  Panama,  etc. 

It  is  very  evident  from  the  forgoing  that  no  attempt  has  been 
made  in  any  direction  to  determine  costs  for  any  of  the  companVs 
activities,  and  where  an  analysis  of  expenses  has  been  made,  it  in- 
variably has  been  made  incorrectly,  as  errors  in  the  books  herein- 
after referred  to  will  show. 

In  addition  to  setting  up  the  costs  as  contained  herein,  innuIne^ 
able  vouchers  were  examined  and  notations  made  of  same,  and  in 
connection  with  these  I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  following: 
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Dec,  31,  1915  —  Invoice  No.  1828  —  Loton  Horton $810.00 

Invoice  No.  1766  — R.  C.  Oampbell 136.00 

Dec  24,  1916  —  Invoice  No.  915  — E.  Bailey 160.00 

Invoice  No    916  —S.  M.  Obulinger 200.00 

Dec.  23,  1915  — Invoice  No'.  842  — T.  B,  Evana 100.00 

Invoice  No.  838  — B.  J.  Young 160.00 

Dec.  23,  1915  —  Invoice  No.  751  —  T.  B.  Evans 1,425.00 

Dec.   17,  1916  —  Invoice  No.  681  — T.  B.  Evans 1,000.,00 

These  items  are  for  Christmas  presents  and  strike  expenses  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Loton  Horton,  and  in  connection  with  other  items 
I  would  call  your  attention  to  remarks  on  various  exhibits  attached 
hereto : 

Exhibit  No.  1 

Exhibit  No.  1  shows  net  trading  profit  on  milk  of  $329,311.43 
or  a  unit  net  profit  on  136,251,200  quarts  of  milk  purchased  of 
.00243.  This  is  determined  after  allowing  3^  per  cent  profit  on 
all  purchases  other  than  fluid  milk,  the  total  of  which  including 
groceries  and  cream  amount  to  $792,727.97.  It  must  be  said  that 
this  statement  is  very  much  clouded  by  the  inclusion  herein  of  store 
expenses  which  expense  not  only  includes  the  cost  of  selling  milk 
but  also  includes  the  cost  of  selling  groceries.  If  it  were  possible 
to  determine  the  amount  of  sale  of  milk,  cream  and  butter  that  was 
made  in  the  stores,  it  would  be  a  comparatively  simple  matter  to 
determine  the  relative  cost  of  distributing  milk  in  the  stores  as 
compared  with  the  cost  of  distributing  it  on  the  route  as  will  be 
shown  in  other  companies.  It  will  be  noted  upon  examination  of 
Schedule  No.  1  supporting  this  exhibit,  that  the  store  sales  repre- 
sent about  13%  per  cent  of  the  total  sales  and  this  is  enough  to 
make  the  figures  contained  herein  of  less  value  than  they  ordinar- 
ily might  be.  I  would  call  your  attention,  under  the  heading  of 
"  Manufacturing  Expenses,"  to  the  fact  that  the  operations  of  the 
farms,  ice,  the  pasteurization  expenses  in  the  country  and  in  the 
city,  and  also  pasteurization  expenses  of  $10,598.43,  which  were 
included  originally  as  a  charge  to  the  cost  of  milk,  are  all  herein 
included  under  the  heading  of  "  Manufacturing  Expenses  "  al- 
though some  of  these  expenses  are  partly  in  connection  with  the 
production  of  Farm  Products.  Pasteurization  expenses  originally 
charged  to  milk  is  an  item  for  which  the  Sheffield  Farms  Slawson- 
Decker  Company  paid  the  William  Evans  Dairy  Company  at  the 
rate  of  twenty-five  cents  (.26)  a  can  to  pasteurize  milk  and  it  is 
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recommended  herein  that  considerable  information  might  be  ob- 
tained from  witnesses  who  are  in  a  position  to  testify  to  the  cost  d 
this  very  important  operation.  Particularly  would  I  suggest  thai 
testimony  in  eonneetii^n  with  the  eost  of  pasteurization  be  obtained 
from  these  witnesses,  as  in  a  practical  way  it  will  more  or  less  ooa- 
firm  or  refute  the  costs  shown  in  other  companies  where  a  the(Hi?ti* 
cal  distribution  of  expenses  is  made.  It  is  also  recomm«ided  that 
the  item  of  waste  could  be  very  well  determined  in  instances  of 
this  kind  where  one  company  having  pasteurization  of  produeb 
perfonned  by  another  would  be  more  particular  to  determine  the 
returns  in  connection  with  any  order  given. 

As  referred  to  aforesaid,  the  figures  obtained  for  manufactuncg 
expenses  axe  of  litUe  value  when  it  is  considered  that  incidenul 
activities  are  engaged  in  which  are  not  altogether  a  part  of  the 
production  of  milk. 

The  delivery  expenses  are  made  on  the  best  information  th&t 
is  obtainable,  but  no  compariaon  of  the  cost  of  efficiency  of  open- 
tion  of  various  branches  can  be  shown  without  a  complete  re^* 
alysis  and  distribution  of  various  expenses  contained  herein.  I 
would  call  your  particular  attention  to  items  of  clerks'  and  caih 
vasaeors'  wages^  of  $181,135.46,  and  testimony  in  connection  with 
this  item  might  reveal  the  means  by  which  this  company  obtain? 
its  new  business.  The  store  expenses  herein  are  applicable  both 
to  the  sale  of  milk  and  grocerifrs.  The  milk,  as  will  be  shown  bcre^ 
inafter  in  oouneetion  with  Exhibit  No.  3,  is  charged  to  the  store» 
Bt  an  arbitrary  figure  which  I  believe  can  easily  be  proven  mere 
guess  work.  The  profit  as  shown  by  the  stores  account  in  the  gen- 
eral ledger  is  in  excess  of  the  profit  as  shown  by  a  profit  and  los^ 
accoui^;  of  their  auditors  by  about  $20,000^  and  an  exaniinatioa 
of  Exhibit  Na  3  contained  herein  would  show  that  the  profits  o& 
the  stores  are  very  nearly  $18,000  less  than  either  of  the  afon^ 
said  figures;  this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there  may  b^  i^^ 
charge  for  delivery  expenses  to  the  store  and  no  apportionment  d 
company's  general  administraticm  expenses  included  in  the  coet 
shown.  A  little  study  of  other  reports  delivered  to  you  should  p^>* 
vide  sufficient  information  for  you  to  prove  in  your  own  mind  tl^^ 
these  charges  are  erroneous.  The  administrative  expenses  cc^- 
tained  herein  show  officers'  salaries  of  $95,696.78,  including  ri 
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officer  in  diai^  of  building  repairs.  Lx  this  ooDneetiaD  I  vouid 
sail  yoiir  attention  to  Bill  No.  242  of  June  9,  for  $8,000,  and  Bill 
Xo.  755  OD  June  23,  for  $9,000,  paid  on  account  of  eonstrueting  a 
Long  laland  Citj  building  for  the  company  to  Mr.  Balpk  Horton, 
preaumablj  the  oontraeior.  The  apeeial  advertising  cantained 
berein,  $2,682.22,  is  an  item  for  charitable  advertising.  The  strike 
expensed  of  $19,706.60  are  items  p^yaUe  to  detectiTe  agencies 
and  in  many  instances  to  officers  of  the  company,  including  T.  W. 
Decker,  and  Loton  Horton  in  round  soma  for  which  no  Touchers 
ean  be  found.  In  connection  with  the  reserve  for  bad  debts,  I  would 
also  call  your  attention  to  an  item  of  $14,305,  charged  to  reserve 
for  uncollectable  accounts  during  1915  which  was  part  of  the 
advances  made  to  a  paper  bottle  company  to  experiment  in  paper 
bottles.  This  company  has  also  advanced  other  moneys  in  connec- 
tion with  the  manufacture  of  these  bottles,  all  of  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  secured.  I  would  also  call  your  attention  to  a  loan 
made  by  H.  S.  Tuttle  to  the  Pyroform  Bottle  Company,  for  $4,- 
204.85  which  was  afterwards  taken  up  by  the  Sheffield  Farms 
Slawson-Decker  Company  and  charged  to  loans  receivable. 

The  charges  for  bottles,  caps  and  cans  appear  to  be  somewhat 
higher  than  similar  charges  of  other  companies.  The  net  charges 
aforesaid  for  milk  purchased,  after  deducting  3%  per  cent,  for 
profits  on  outside  purchases,  only  leave  a  net  profit  of  $329,311.43, 
while  the  net  profit  from  all  trading  operations  show  a  profit  of 
$355,075.09  to  which,  when  added  sundry  items  of  income  from 
other  sources,  leaves  a  net  profit  for  the  year  of  $300,519.30. 

Exhibit  No.  2 

The  balance  sheet  of  the  company  includes  an  investment  of 
$87,000.00  in  the  Louvain  Construction  Company  and  a  good-will 
item  of  $302,243.51.  There  is  also  an  item  of  investments 
amounting  to  $479,782.05,  details  of  which  are  set  up  in  Exhibit 
Xo.  2,  herein,  the  principal  item  of  which  is  contained  in  the 
stock  of  the  Shefiield  Farms  Bi-Product  Company.  It  is  recom- 
mended herewith  in  connection  with  this  company  that  an  ex- 
amination of  the  books  of  account  of  same  might  reveal  informa- 
tion that  would  be  of  interest  and  constnictive  value  to  the  Com- 
mittee.    In  connection  with  the  outstanding  capital  stock  may  I 
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call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  additional  issues  of  this  stock 
were  made  during  the  year  at  a  charge  of  7^  per  cent  for  under- 
writing expenses  which  might  appear  to  be  rather  high  in  view 
of  the  regular  dividend  paying  qualities  of  this  stock  and  it  i: 
thought  it  might  be  of  interest  to  the  Conunittee  to  call  attentioc 
to  this  fact. 

The  dividends  for  the  year,  as  noted  herein  were  six  per  cent 
on  the  preferred  stock  and  twelve  per  cent,  on  the  outstanding 
common  stock  of  $1,000,000. 

I  am  also  attaching  hereto  Schedule  "No.  1  of  Exhibit  Xa  ^ 
showing  the  additions  and  deductions  during  llie  year  of  plant 
and  property  assets. 

Exhibit  No.  3 

In  connection  with  this  exhibit  showing  the  charges  for  milk  to 
stores  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  proven  discrepancies 
that  exist  on  the  books  of  the  company  showing  that  there  was  a 
net  undercharge  for  milk  to  the  stores  department  of  about  $1S.- 
000.  I  would  also  call  your  attention  to  the  high,  low  and  average 
prices  that  milk  is  charged  to  stores  during  the  year  and  to  recoil 
mend  to  you  that  the  fullest  information  be  obtained  as  to  how 
these  prices  are  determined  upon.  It  will  be  noted  that  grade 
"A"  milk  is  charged  to  the  stores  at  an  average  of  less  than  7^^ 
cents,  the  selling  price  of  which  is  11  cents.  It  ^vill  also  be  noted 
that  the  charge  of  certified  milk  is  a  little  over  9  cents,  the  selling 
price  of  which  is  15  cents. 
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EXHIBIT  No.  1 

SmcmBLo  Farms  Slawson  Dboksb  CJoiipant 
Unit  Coal  StalmnetU  of  Op«raHon$  Bated  on  135,351,200  QuarU  cf  MUk  Pwduued 


Amount 

Unit 
COM 

Amount 

UnH 
■eilincprioa 

Sales 

*  * "  ;68757 
.00694 
.01109 
.00886 
.01360 
.00221 
.00339 

$10,832,709  40 

.08009 

PiircbMe 

$6,082,154  36 
938.562  25 

1.600.246  56 
386.362  16 

1.839.162  42 
298.870  62 
468,060  62 

Freight 

Bottles,  caps  and  oaos 

Deliyeiy  ezpeose 

Store  ezpoise 

Admiiustrati<m  expense 

Total 

$10,603,397  97 
329.811  43 

.07766 
.00243 

Net  trading  profit 

$10,832,709  40 

.08009 

$10,832,709  40 

.08009 

Sales $11,661,201  03 

Outside  ^urohaae  of.  $792,727.07  plus  an  arbitrvy  3i  per  cent  profit  to 
detenmne  sales  of  flidd  milk  purchased,  sold  aa  milk,  cream,  butter,  etCi 
equals 818,491  63 


Purchase 

Outside  purchases  of,  $792,727.97  deducted. 


$10,888,709  40 

$6,874,882  32 
792.727  97 

$6,082,154  36 


EXHIBIT  No.  1-A 

Sheffield  Fabiis  Slawson  Decker  Compamt 
Summary  Profit  and  Lo99  Accountf  January  1,  1915,  to  December  31,  1915 

$11,651,201  03 


Sales 

Purohasea 

Frdght 

Manufacturing  Brpesmm 
Bottles,  caps  and  cans . . 

Dehvery  e3q>ense 

Store  ezpenae 

Adndnistratioii  ezpeose . 


$6,874,882  32 

.5032% 

938,662  26 

.0804% 

1,500.246  66 

.1285% 

386,862  16 

.0339% 

1.889.162  42 

.1676% 

298.870  62 

.0266% 

458.060  62 

.0399% 

Total $11,296. 125  94 

Net  trading  profit 355.076  09 

Total $11,651,201  03 


Net  trading  profit  brought  down. 
Additional  Income 


$356,076  09 
36.444  21 


Net  profit. 


$390,510  30 


.0304% 


$11,651,201  03 
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SCHEDULB  1  QV  EIXKlfitT  Fo.    1-A 

Swmrwaas}  FAUf»  SiwkVBON  Dbcksb  CcmPANT 


By  routes SO, 873, SOS  63 

By  itorM 1.629.234  37 

BriMplMii 67.827  03 

By  creamerus 22.384  04 

CuUci 8^203  92 

By  products. '.'..'.'.'....'....'. 49.743  04 

ToUlsaks. $11,651,29101 

—        ■  "   ■* 

Raw  mHk  pttreftsMd 182,909.011  $4,890,170  38 

Certified  milk  purefaased 2; 096. 800  172.38$  Of 

Brookaide  milk  parehaaed ISO ,  070  19 .  51$  51 

Btittermilk  purchased 3.720  111  00 

Cream  purekaaed 1,000,486  361 ,605  18 

Condensed  milk 6,646  78 

Cheese 1^1X8  38 

Merchandise  purchased , 480,010  2$ 

Total $8,862,443^ 

increase  in  inventory 7, 661  55 

$5,874,882  32 

Freight 03S,  SSB  25 

Manufacturing  ezpensss: 

Creamery  wages $486,644  36 

Fuel 127,510  83 

Creamery  misoellaneous 15,021  60 

Maintenance  and  machiner]^ 71 ,347  67 

Maantenanee  and  dairy  equipment 45,884  20 

Maobinv  oil 6,508  78 

Creamery staORB 3, 355  39 

MaiBtenance  of  country  buildings 65.595  69 

Milk  depattmcut  wages 102, 195  86 

Shipping  cases 31,225  63 

Millc  department,  roiscellaneouB  supplies 

expense 5.946  73 

Certifications 7|  )00  07 

Gas  and  electricity 0, 14$  40' 

Engine  room  wages 58,347  57 

Maintenance  dty  bufldlnsi 34,210  06 

Laboratory  exi>en8es 11 ,330  05 

ClAansing  oampovMis 14,1148  83 

Refrigerating  chemicals 4.402  87 

Machine  shop  wages ,..  28,723  87 

Creamery  suits 9 ,  251  90 

Ice  harvest 48,000  00 

Rent  and  power 13.909  42 

Bottle  and  can  brushes 3,910  00 

Water  Uxes 22,871  02 

Farm  miscellaneous  supplies  and  expenses  1 ,  OlO  32 

Fertilisers 2  10 

Farm  wages 5,807  47 

Electridty  on  Hobart  farm 223  54 

Farm  feed 5.046  U 

Farm  building  repairs 19  33 

Wagon  shop 34,246  32 

Tin  shop 12,044  02 

Shipping  tags 757  13 

Grain  seed 182  22 

Ice  pond,  Fitch 1 ,645  97 

Ice   pond.    New    Haven    Junction   and 

Eaaton.  N.  V. 1.820  65 

Well—Charlotte 2,910  00 

Light  and  power  plant 2, 797  45 

Depreciation  on  machinery 90 ,  126  85 

Depreciation  on  buildings 65 ,  236  56 

Fermilac  supplies  and  expense 27,303  70 

Royalties 25.484  97 

By-prod\icts 7,872  16 

Hobart  farm 55  87 

Pasteuring  expense 10,508  43 

(Erroneously  charged  to  mUk) $1 ,520,888  66 
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LeM  oredita: 

Inoreaae  on  inventory $S,4tl  93 

Sundry  rent 1, 174  18 

Franluinville  ioo  pond 602  OS 

Team  work  Robert  farm . .  719  00 

Farm  product  sales 0«6i4  07 


sao.643  U 


DdiTery  expenses: 

Diacounta  onveidsi 9M.277  42 

loe  purchaaed 20,416  31 

Hameaa  repairs ,.,..  2,818  62 

Wacon  repaiie .,,,«.,  43^132  22 

y>iit— CI  and  toss  htre 18,387  07 

MotM  wriepairs 16,339  10 

Motor  car  expenaes , 10,336  08 

Drivers  and  inapertoie' wages 1,030«276  02 

Stablemeiu  im««s. 107.727  00 

Feed,  and  bedding ., 201,201  56 

Shoeing 31,007  02 

Hameas  ahop 0,074  42 

Stable  miaodlaneDoa  supplies  and  equip- 

„  ment 13,343  80 

Stable  rents 10,666  00 

Drivers'  unifsnM 3,264  76 

Clerka*  and  canvassers'  wages 181,136  46 

Drivers*  commissions 17,042  86 

Creamery  packages 2,722  30 

Depreciation  on  horses 31 ,688  40 

Depreciation  on  wagons 13,374  46 

Depreciation  on  auto  trucks 16,646  81 

Depreciation  on  harness 4,067  44 

Depreciation  on  blankets 3, 163  41 

,       Total $1,841,286  47 

less  increase  on  mventory 2, 123  06 

Store  expenses: 

Store  rents 180,715  02 

Store  wages 147,816  10 

Store  miscellaneous  supplies  and  wages . .  20 ,  043  60 

Merchandise  department  wages 2,670  08 

Store  ice 14.646  52 

Store  gas  and  electricity 7,830  20 

Store  telephone 3,365  01 

Store  posURe 1,316  06 

Store  horse  hire 2,620  GO 

Merchandise  packages 16, 746  33 

Discoimts  and  allowances 200  01 


Administration  expenses: 

Officers'  and  superintendent's  salaries . . . 

Telephone  and  telegraph 

Printing  and  stationery 

Traveling  expenses 

Postage 

General  miscellaneous  supplies  and  ex- 
penses   

vVatchmen,  elevatormen  and  cleaners . . . 

Advertising 

Special  advertising 

Employees'  Mutual  Benefit  Association. . 

Shortage  unsecured 

Insiiranoe  premiums 

Legal  expenses 

Pensions 

Internal  revenue 

Electric  sign — Manhattan  street  (adver- 
tiaing) 

Strike  expenses , .  .^ 

'leserve  tor  depreciation  of  furniture  and 
fixtures 

Reserve  for  bad  debts 

Taxes 

Interest  paid $43,331  32 

Interest  earned 6,504  80 

Interest,  net 


$05,606  78 

0.508  10 

11,321  31 

12.781  24 

0,384  04 

21,333  55 

14,010  30 

38.650  52 

2,682  20 

050  00 

607  30 

45,587  44 

12,020  54 

1,230  28 

651  83 

4,065  00 
10,607  60 

17,517  54 
40.530  04 
61,171  68 


36.826  43 


$1,500,246  66 


1.830,162  42 


208.870  62 


458,060  62 
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Bottl«  and  o«pa: 

Milk  bottles $141,317  09 

Pint  botUes 82.101  41 

Cream  bottles 18.088  38 

Milk  F«d«ratioii  (bottle  eiohaoce) 48.686  » 

Cans 60.804  40 

Milk  earn 40.778  31 

Total 8889.400  88 

Leas  increase  on  inventory 3.147  72 

8886.362  16 

Grand  total  cost  of  produet  and  espenees 811*296.126  04 

Net  trading  profit 366.076  00 


Net  tiadint  profit  brought  down 8366,076  00 

Inoome  from  rents 6,281  68 

Compensation  for  damages 1 ,062  46 

Cheeks  not  oashed 276  72 

Interest  on  deposits 1,131  00 

Anticipated  profit  on  butter 2,608  06 

Divkiends  on  investments 26,008  60 

Net  profit 8390,610  80 


811,661,201  03 
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EXHIBIT  No.  2 

Sheffibld  Fabms  Slawson  Decksb  Ck>MPAinr 
Balance  Sheet  as  of  December  31,  1915 

AS8BT8, 1015 

Good  will  BM  per  books 1302,480  01 

nant  And  property  (m  per  books,  tee  Sehedule  1) 4,473,500  78 

Hobart  farm  inrMtmeat,  liy*  etoek  aad  farm  utenrib  m  per  book* 10,383  74 

Investmenta,  book  ralue  (m  per  Schedule  2 479,782  05 

Louvain  ConstmetioD  Company 87,000  00 

InTentory  and  ourrent  aaiett: 
Inventory: 

Creamery  prodnote 848,578  00 

Stares  merchandiae 32,250  88 

By-produots 

Gullet 090  00 

Misoellaneous 71  45 

SuppliM 250,801  88 


Total 8827,782  87 

Batter  in  storage  (at  January,  1015,  market  prioe)  30,000  00 

Current  assets: 

Accounts  receivable $517,010  00 

Accounts  on  coUeotion  department 0,300  00 

Sheffiekl  By-Ptaduots  Company 1.804  75 

Notes  receivable 5,013  25 

Rents  receiviable 137  00 

Mortcace  loans 300  00 

Total $533,720  08 

Less  reserve  for  doid>tful  accounts 21 ,000  00 


300,848  37 


$512,720  08 


Cash: 

In  banks $272,478  04 

In  office 11.711  20 

Petty  cash  funds 12,770  00 

Total $200,000  84 

Deposit  on  meters,  etc 20  00 


800,700  52 


$0,520,007  07 


^    .    .  CAPITAL  AND  LIABILITIES,  1015 

Capital  stock: 

Common  authorised $1,200,000  00      $1,000,000  00 

Preferred: 

Authorised 1,600,000  00 

Uniamed 337,000  00        1.405,700  00 


$2,405,700  00 


Sttbacription  to  new  preferred  capital  stock 2.300  00 

Mortgages  on  property  owned 084,200  00 

Current  UabiUties : 

Accounts  payable $070,745  00 

Notes  payable 2.000  00 

IWvera'  security  fund 101 ,  177  00 

Accrued  interest 0.412  78 

Accrued  taies » 8,000  00 


Heaervea: 

For  unrecorded  UabiUties $7,000  00 

For  accident  UabUity 48,400  25 

For ioe  harvest 43.983  54 

For  fire  insurance 37,430  64 

For  workmen's  compensation  UabUity 2,403  13 

Burploa: 

Balance.  December  31,  1014 $2,183,177  78 

^^n  underwriters'  commissions 24,750  00 

Net  profits  for  the  year 300,510  30 

Deduct:  t2.M,947  08 


858,835  43 


130,343  40 


2,158,427  78 


^ridends  on  preferred  stock,  0% $70,278  00 

^videnda  on  common  stock,  12% 120,000  00 

Surplus,  as  at  December  31,  1015 TTTIT'.T.TT        2.340.000  08 

$0,520,007  07 


100,278  00 
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SCHEDITI.B   1   OF  ExHIBIT  No,   2 

Sheffield  Farms  Slawbon  Decker  Company 

Comparative  SUUemerU  of  Plant  and  Property  as  at  December  31,  1914,  <ad 

December  Zl,  1915 


December  31, 
lOH 

Additions 
1915 

Dvdueuoua 

owns 
1915 

Nvt 

DMeniteSl. 
UlS 

Land 

$788,985  00 

2.164.450  65 

117.287  65 

747,465  38 

203.000  00 

156.960  00 

33.194  04 

25.789  54 

8.110  45 

$23,457  <X> 

214,334  50 

45,781  ao 

86,050  60 

60,906  50 

31.428  96 

17.700  95 

4.363  20 

3,706  16  , 

$275  00 
65.838  S7 
17,517  54 
99.126  85 
30.381  60 
14.8S5  95 
16.345  81 
2.867  44 
3,170  41 

$812,107  00 

Buildingn 

2,312.«»  &< 

Fittinp'and  fumishiniB 

Machinery  and  fix«d  plant 

HCMTCS 

145.502  00 
734,398  13 

224.523  QO 

Wagona,  trucks  and  aldgbB 

niotor  wn 

173.532  00 
34,549  IS 

Hamflw. 

27,185  » 

Blankets  and  horse  ooven 

8.646  » 

Total 

$4,245,141  71 

$487,738  84 

$289,379  77 

t4.473.M0  75 

/  Sales,  $0,659.31  \ 

\Dep..        249.720.46/ 


Schedule  2  of  Exhibit  No.  2 

Shbitteld  Farms  8i<AwaoN  Dboksb  Company 
Sialemenl  of  Outside  Invealments  at  December  31,  1915 


Naics 


Number 
of  shares 


BookTs!ae 


1 .  Milk  Bottlers*  Federation 

2.  R.  R.  Mlik  Shippers  and  Can  Collecting  Co 

3.  Dairymen's  Manuiacturing  Company 

4.  Pyraform  Bottle  Manufacturing  Company 

<6.  Jensen  Creamery  Machinery  Company 

4.  Andes  Creamery  Company 

7.  ShefReld  By-Products  Company,  common 

8.  SheflSeld  By-Produots  Company,  preferred 

9.  Delhi  Co-operative  Creamery  Company 

\Q.  New  York  City  bonds 

($4,000  Corporation  stock,  $10,000  Rapid  Transit) 
Howell  Condensed  Milk  Company  bonds 


S 
5 
3 


50 

30 

107 

3.750 

ISO 

14  bonds 


$50  00 

50  00 

240  OO 

5.000  00 

5.000  Oi} 

3.000  09 

10.700  00 

424.604  55 

15.0W« 

13.717  50 

3,000  00 
$479,782  0* 
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Exhibit  No.  3  —  {Continued) 

ERRORS  MADE  IN  CHARGING  MILK  TO  STORES 


January.  3.267  quarto  ••  p  p  "  milk  charged  at  6|  eento. 
January,  3.367  quarto  "  p  P  "  milk  should  be 

Net  OTercharge  to  ■tores 


February,  26,171  quarto  buttermilk  charced  at  3% 
February.  26.171  quarto  buttermilk  should  be 


Net  undwoharge  to  store 

March.  841  quarto,  crade  *'  A  "  cream  charted  at  80  cento. 
March,  84)  quarto,  grade  "  A  "  cream  should  be 


Net  overcharge  to  stores. 


September: 

Charges  as  follows: 


Product 


Quantity 


"  Household  *'  milk 173,109  quarto 

Household  "  milk 153,662  pinto 


Grade  "  A  "  milk 1,024  pinto 

Dipped  milk 371.340  quarto 

3.014  quarto 

42,200  quarto 


*'PP"  milk 

Grade  "  A  "  milk 


Certified  milk 
Brookside  milk 

Buttermilk 

Cream  X 

Cream  XX . . . 
Cream,  grade  " 
Cream,  sour. . . 
Condensed  milk 
"Fermilao"... 


A". 


4.102  quarto 

70  quarto 

80.710  quarto 

22,806  quarto 

361  quarto 

16  quarto 

8.174  quarto 

327  quarto 

24.116  spUto 


Charged  in  journal  No  3,  folio  277. 
Undercharges  to  stores 


Rate 


12.123  55 
212  35 


SI. Oil  2D 


f7S5  IS 

U 


$117  00 


$67  §0 
67  €0 


10    » 


Amooat 


.06 

$10,391  94 

.03 

4.609  86 

.05 

51  99 

.05 

18.567  OD 

.06 

234  84 

.08 

3.376  00 

.00 

377  2S 

.14 

11  06 

.03 

2.421  57 

.36 

8,242  56 

.46 

166  06 

.80 

12  80 

.25 

2.043  50 

.16 

52  33 

.06 

1.446  96 

$52.004  95 
32.00195 


$20.000  00 


REPORT 


TO 

Joint  Legislative  Committee  on  Daiky  Products, 

Live  Stock  and  Poultby 

ON 

Operating,  Manufacturing  and  Delivery  Costs  of  Milk, 
Alex.  Campbell  Milk  Company,  Inc.,  802  Fulton 
Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  January  1,  1916  —  De- 
cember 31,  1915 
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OPERATING,  MANUFACTUKHTG  AND  DELIVEEY 

COSTS  OB  MILK 

October  30,  1916. 

Joint  Legislative  Committee  on  Dairy  Produ4:ts,  Live  Stock  and 
Poultry,  Capitol,  Albwny,  N.  T.: 

Gentlemen. —  Agreeable  to  your  request  I  am  attaching  hereto 
a  report  of  manufacturing,  operating  and  distributing  costs  of  milk 
as  shown  by  tke  reeorda  of  the  Alex.  Canpbell  Milk  CcHnpany, 
Inc.,  of  802  Fulton  street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

I  am  also  attaching  hereto  sundry  exhibits  and  schedules  sup- 
porting the  report,  as  per  iadex. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Herbert  B.  Hawkihs, 
Certified  Public  Aoeountant 


4»7 

REPORT 

Alex.  Campbell  Milk  Coitpant,  Inc.,  802  Fulton  Street, 

Beooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  Alex.  Campbell  Milk  Company,  Inc.,  is  a  corporation  with 
an  authorized  capital  o£  $560,000,  50  per  cent  preferred  stock 
and  50  per  cent  common  stock,  of  which  $250,000  of  the  preferred 
stock  and  $203,200  common  stock  has  been  issued. 

This  company  conducts  a  general  retail  milk  business  through 
the  medium  of  seven  branches  operating  a  total  of  about  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty-four  routes,  of  which  the  retail  business  is  92 
l)er  cent  of  their  total  output,  and  the  figures  shown  on  the  various 
statements  herewith  would  indicate  this  company  to  be  a  fair 
example  from  which  to  judge  just  what  operating  and  delivery 
costs  should  be. 

The  report  as  herein  contained  is  for  the  calendar  year  1915, 
and  the  figures  given  show  a  net  profit  of  $75,243.11  on  total  fiuid 
milk  purchased. 

That  the  business  of  this  company  is  mainly  the  purchase  and" 
sale  of  milk  is  very  plainly  shown  by  the  fact  that  of  the  total 
purchases  amounting  to  $909,529.27,  only  $18,000  is  for  the  pur- 
chase of  by-products.  The  total  quantity  of  milk  purchased  for 
the  year  amounted  to  25,320,596  quarts  and  tHe  disposition  of 
this  product,  75  per  cent  of  which  was  in  the  state  of  ffuid  milk 
and  25  per  cent  in  cream  and  other  by-products  netted  a  gross 
return  of  .076799  cents  per  quart. 

Exhibit  No.  1 

Exhibit  No.  1,  attached  hereto,  shows  a  net  profit  of  .00297  cents 
per  qpiart  on  total  quarts  of  milk  puFchased  and  dispoaed  of^oitller 
as  milk,  cfeam  or  other  by-products,  or  a  net  profit  cm  sales  of  3«8 
per  cent  The  income  from  milk  purchased  i&  arrived  at  by  at 
lowing  a  profit  of  5  per  cent  on  incidental  by-prodluats  porchaaed 
9t  a  eost  of  $18,914.65  as  shown  by  Statement  A  of  Exhilwi  Noi  1. 
The  cost  of  milk  is  the  actual  amount  paid  for  all  fiuid  milk  pur- 
chased. It  is  interesting  to  note  in  eonBectoon  with  the  eoat  «f 
tikis  milk  that  the  farmer  got  46  per  cent  of  ib»  total  amount  re- 
ceived from  the  sale  of  same,  or  over  three  and  one^talf  (.03%) 
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for  every  quart  that  he  sold.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  a 
fine  analysis  of  all  operating  expense  charges  in  conducting  this 
business  shows  a  delivery  cost  of  1.7  cents  per  quart  details  of 
which  the  shown  by  Schedules  1  to  6  of  Exhibit  No.  1. 

Exhibits  Nob.  2  and  3 

The  analysis  of  charges  shown  herewith  in  connection  with 
operating  country  stations  is  somewhat  clouded  by  the  unreliable 
records  of  milk  handled  at  each  station.  Transfers  between  sta- 
tions for  whatever  convenience  may  have  been  afForded  in  ship- 
ping or  separating,  making  cheese,  butter,  etc.,  has  reduced  the 
value  of  the  unit  costs  shown  because  of  the  apparent  incorrect- 
ness of  net  quantities  handled  at  each  station.  It  will  be  noted, 
however,  that  large  quantities  of  over  1,000,000  quarts,  even  where 
there  is  separating  and  cheese  making  in  connection  with  the  hand- 
ling of  the  product,  is  carried  on  at  a  lower  unit  cost  per  quart 
than  at  some  other  stations  where  there  is  no  milk  used  in  bj* 
products  but  at  which  there  is  a  smaller  quantity  handled. 

The  details  of  expenses,  as  shown  on  Exhibit  No.  3,  while  they 
are  legitimate,  do  not  show  the  actual  costs  of  operating  stations  as 
would  be  shown,  if  actual  cost  records  were  maintained,  and  as 
will  be  shown  in  reports  of  other  companies  later. 

The  disproportionate  charge  in  some  cases  for  repairs  and  re- 
newals and  general  expenses,  are  the  result  of  an  unscientific  dis- 
tribution of  these  charges  due  to  poor  accounting  methods. 

The  statements  herewith  will,  no  doubt,  be  valuable  for  com- 
parative purposes. 

Exhibit  No.  4 

This  company  has  made  some  effort  in  connection  with  the 
proper  distribution  of  expenses,  to  ascertain  delivery  costs  in  so 
far  as  actual  expenses  chargeable  to  each  selling  branch  have  been 
kept.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  points  of  delivery,  figured  on  the 
retail  sales  only,  show  an  average  cost  of  2.4  cents  per  point,  and 
where  the  wholesale  sales  are  but  7.8  per  cent,  the  actual  unit 
point  cost  of  delivery  is  not  very  much  exaggerated. 

I  would  call  your  attention  to  a  particular  phase  of  this  com- 
pany's business  in  shipping  milk  to  Hempstead  and  Bockville  Cen- 
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ter  on  Long  Island,  by  train,  the  freight  for  which  is  reflected 
in  an  increased  unit  cost  per  point  of  delivery  of  about  one  cent, 
although  there  is  a  very  marked  decrease  in  the  actual  proportion 
of  wages  paid  to  total  branch  expenses,  as  compared  with  other 
branches.  The  diflference  in  the  increased  unit  cost  per  point  of 
delivery,  as  shown  herewith,  and  the  actual  delivery  costs  per 
quart  of  milk  as  shown  on  Exhibit  No.  1,  is  due  of  course  to  the  in- 
clusion of  all  branch  expenses  on  Exhibit  No.  5  allowing  for  actual 
points  delivered  only,  while  the  unit  cost  per  quart  on  Exhibit  No. 
1  is  reduced  because  of  the  assumption  that  the  25,620,000  quarts 
of  milk  purchased  was  actually  delivered. 

Exhibit  No.  6 

The  statement  of  quantities  of  milk  and  cream  sold  and  prices 
received  for  same  show  an  increased  cost  to  the  consumer  of  about 
one  cent  ($.01)  per  point  over  the  cost  to  the  wholesaler,  although 
in  some  cases,  can  milk  is  supposed  to  be  sold  at  retail  for  less 
than  it  is  sometimes  sold  wholesale.  (See  charge  for  rebates  on 
Exhibit  No.  6.) 

Exhibit  No.  6 

The  profit  and  loss  statement  shown  herewith  has  been  examined 
aa  to  the  legitimacy  of  the  charges  contained  therein.  It  will  be 
noted  that  a  record  kept  by  this  company  shows  rebates  of  over 
$4,000  to  the  wholesale  dealers  and  gratis  milk  of  over  $5,000. 

There  is  an  erroneous  procedure  adopted  by  this  company  of 
charging  profit  and  loss  with  depreciation  on  property  and  plants 
instead  of  maintaining  reserve  accounts  to  show  the  actual  amount 
charged  for  depreciation.  This  procedure  is  carried  out  also  in 
connection  with  furniture  and  fixtures,  and  other  properties.  No 
stock  records  are  maintained  of  bottles  or  cans  and  the  inventory 
set  up  at  the  end  of  the  year  is  an  arbitrary  one,  and  the  correct- 
ness for  the  charge  of  bottles,  herein,  will  be  better  determined 
by  statements  of  other  companies,  as  they  are  set  up  hereafter. 
An  examination  of  the  expense  accounts  has  been  made,  and  also 
of  the  accounts,  "  dues  and  donations,"  and  nothing  therein  con- 
tained can  be  considered  to  have  been  paid  that  is  not  in  accord- 
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anee  with  pri^r  bufiinesa  practices.  The  paroper  chfo-gas-  for  items 
a««h  m  ftdTertioing  will  also  he  brttar  ^enmncd  bj  a  eompaoaoft 
wiCh  other  at&tenents. 

Exhibit  N"o.  7 

The  balanoe  abeet  herewith  haa  not  been  verified  cosupletelj  ai 
to  its  correctnesa^  The  »tocka  and  bonds  and  aecuritiea  include 
$500  of  the  New  York  Milk  Exchange  and  $500  of  the  Daiij- 
mena'  Manufacturing  Company^  The  dividends  of  thia  cempaii; 
show  payments  of  7  per  cent  on  the  preferred  stock  and  8  per  oent 
on  the  common  stock.  Probably  $65,000  of  the  $r7 8,000.  mort- 
gages payable  is  held  by  Alex.  Campbell,  now  the  Alex.  Campbell 
estate,  on  which  interest  iB  paid  regularly. 

In  conclusion,  if  there  is  any  other  information  in  connection 
with  this  company's  activities  that  my  working  papers  will  reveal, 
I  will  be  glad  at  any  time  to  prepare  any  report  that  you  may 
request  in-  connection  with  same. 
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EXHIBIT  No.  1 

StatemerU  Showing  Return  on  25,258,976  Quarto  MUk  Purchaaed  and  Sold  Either 
in  the  Form  of  Fluid  Milk,  Cream,  Butter,  Cheese  or  Condensed  MUk 


Sain,  as  per  Statement  "A" 

Cortofmilk 

'D^Byery    charges    as    per 

schedule  I 

Country    charges,    as    per 

sdiecfade  II 

Fr^ijht 

M anofacturmg  expenses,  as 

per  schedule  lit 

Battles,  eUu,  as  per  schedule 

IV 

Administration  expenses,  as 

per  schedule  V 

Branch    expenses,    as    per 

schedule  VI 

xotal  cost  and  expenses. 
Net  profit 


Amount 


$S93,286  50 
437,<»7  96 

86,997  ee 

158,174  06 

122,462  06 

51,527  81 

72,761  76 

41,722  12 


Amount 


$1,^39,863  14 


$1,864,620  03 
75,243  11 


$1,939,863  14 


Unit 
costs, 


$0.085365 

.017828 

.003^144 
.006262 

.002040 
.002881 
.001652 


Unit 

selling 

pnee 


$0.07B799 


$0.»73820 
.002979 


$1,939,863  14  $0.076799 


$0.076799 


Statement  A 

Gro6s  sales  as  per  profit  and  loss  statement $1,957,016  55 

Increase  in  inventory 1,971  97 


purchased  and  resold  costing  $18,214.65 


$1,958,988  62 
19,125  38 


Gross  income  from  milk  purchased,   as  per  Ex- 
hibit No.  1 $1,939,868  14 


Total  quarts  milk  purchased 25,320,596  quarts 

Increase  of  inventory  of  $1,971.07  at  average 
yearly  cost  per  quart  equals 61,G20  quarts 


Net  quarts  of  milk  included  as  sold 25,258,976  quarts 
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Schedules  1-6  of  Exhibit  No.  1 

SCHEDULB   1 

Delivery  Charges 

Wagea $250,255  21 

Freight 17,421  60 

FeedT 53,044  43 

Harness  repairs 3,468  54 

Wagon  repaire 12,570  31 

Auto  repairs 1 ,349  46 

Stables 5,652  54 

loe 5,040  87 

SuppUes 905  42 

Miscellaneous  expenses 10,468  86 

Commissions 14,578  18 

Stationery 4,674  09 

Hauling  wages 28,031  10 

Auto  repaiis,  hauling 5,387  85 

Hauling,  stable  expenses 3,594  14 

Depreciation  charges 21 ,245  35 

$437,687  95 

SCHBDULB  2 

Country  Charges 

Wages $34 ,  852  98 

Hauling  (country) 8,125  40 

CoaTT: 5,693  39 

Ice 8,533  46 

Repairs  and  renewals 6,654  89 

Rent 3,739  64 

SuppUes 1,676  16 

Miscellaneous  expenses 7 ,268  16 

Telephones 305  23 

Taxes 1 ,  500  43 

Insurance 1 ,394  80 

Depreciation 7,253  12 


Schedule  3 


$86,997  66 


Manvfaeiuring  Charges 

Wages $55,315  00 

Light  and  power 10,416  07 

Coal 7,224  95 

Feed  8,877  14 

Package  sundries 570  82 

Repairs  and  renewals 9,000  00 

Rents 3,231  24 

Afiscellaneous  expenses 9,649  37 

Water  taxes 1,597  80 

Taxes 1 ,816  50 

Insurance 1 ,085  26 

Batter,  cheese  and  egg  expense 3,249  66 

$122,462  08 
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SCHBDULB  4 

Bottle  Expenses  and  Radcs 

Racks $6,462  82 

Bottles 26,869  81 

Cans 6,416  92 

Caps 9,672  93 

Certified  cape 1,660  72 

Bottle  premiums 1 ,900  61 

Bottle  federation  charges 676  00 

$61,627  81 

SCHSDUIiB  6 

Administration  Expenses 

Clerical  salaries $7,426  00 

Stationery 262  42 

Advertising 9,664  16 

Expenses 6,360  70 

Traveling 2,038  99 

Dues  ana  donations 1 ,616  80 

Interest 4,998  21 

Taxes 2,163  61 

Insurance 6,239  86 

Compensation  insurance 210  61 

Depreciation  on  furniture 910  67 

Sundries 622  34 

Bad  accounts 6,244  68 

Officers'  and  executive  salaries 26,224  92 


Schedule  6 


$72,761  74 


Branch  Expenses 

Salaries $10,868  00 

Light  and  power 3,613  60 

Coal 638  96 

Repairs  and  renewals 2,237  63 

Rent/ 4,027  19 

Telephone 2,620  27 

Tax« 1 ,  883  36 

Insurance 1  »021  61 

Rebates. 4,012  61 

Gratis  milk 6,363  67 

Route  waste 1^786  80 

Allowances 3,068  72 

$41,822  12 
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EXHIBIT  No.  5 

StaiemerU  Showing  QiumiUies  of  Various  Grades  qf  Milk  Sold,  WhoksaU  and 

Retaily  and  Prices  Received  for  Same 


Pboduct 


Grade  A,  quarts 

New  Era,  quarts 

Pasteurized,  quarts 

Pasteurized,  pints 

Certified,  quarts 

Cream,  jars 

Condensed,  jars 

Buttermilk,  quarts 

Pasteurized,  quarts 

Grade  A,  quarts 

Can  milk,  quarts 

Can  milk,  quarts 

Can  milk,  quarts 

Can  milk,  quarts 

Can  milk,  delivered  from  coun- 
try station  to  consumer. . . . 

Certified  milk,  delivered  from 
country  station  to  consumer. 


( 


Retail 


Quantity 


533, 

518, 

29 

11,8951 

1,838, 

524, 

1,205, 

88, 

359, 

162, 

2, 

58, 

380, 


164 
442 
64» 
9t3 
895 
977 
473 
042 
817 
771 
610 
450 
331 


SelUng 
price 


} 


WhOLBSAIiE 


so.  II 
10 

09 

10 
15 
14 
08 
06 
10 
09 
07J 


Quantity 


4,669 
61 


1,045,303 

262) 

39,376 

154,022 

3,227 

18,272 

.08 

Ofi 
.12 
.13 
.07 
.05 

■' 163^837 
89,348 
86,531 
24,372 

.06^ 
.07 
.06 
.08 

198,159 
708 


SdHng 
puce 


10.10 
.00 


.048 
.10 
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EXHIBIT  No.  6 

Trading  and  Profit  and  Lou  Statement  January  1,  1915,  to  December  31, 1916 
Total  Bales $1,957,016  65 

Route  waste $1,786  80 

Rebates 4,012  61 

Gratis  mUk 5,853  67 

11,162  88 


Total  net  sales $1,946,863  67 

Purchases 

Inventory   December   31, 

1914 $6,832  84 

Fhiid  milk,  quarts 836,638  92 

Certified  milk,  quarts 57,647  77 

Cream 14,252  19 

Condensed  milk 3,626  50 

Butter 335  96 


Total $918,334  18 

Less  inventory,  December  31, 
1916 8,804  81 


Total  net  purchases 909,529  27 

Trading  iwofit $1,036,834  40 

Operating  expenses  and  losses: 

Wages $387,990  72 

Freights 176,696  66 

Hauling  "  Arcade  " 8,126  40 

Light  and  power 13,929  67 

Coal 13,567  30 

Feed 61.921  57 

Harness  repairs,  etc 3,468  64 

Wagon  repBira  aid  maintftpanre. . .  12,670  31 

Auto   repairs   and   maintenance....  6,737  31 

Stable 9,246  68 

Racks 5,462  82 

Bottles 25,859  81 

Cans 6,415  92 

Caps 9,672  93 

CectifiBd  caps 1,650  72 

Package  sundries 670  82 

Ice 13,574  33 

Repairs  and  renewals 17 ,892  62 

Rent 10,998  07 

Supplies 2,581  58 

Bottle  premiums 1 ,900  61 

Miscellaneous  expenses 27,286  39 

Cbeen  expense 1,807  68 

Butter  expense 198  55 

Water  taxes 1,697  80 

$820,503  71 
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Exhibit  No.  6  (Continued) 

General  expensee: 

Salaries $26,224  92 

CommioBionB 14,578  18 

Telephones 2,825  50 

Stationery 4,036  61 

Advertising: 

Moving  pictures,  etc..  $1,134  90 

Newspapers,  pedodi- 
peals 4,098  48 

literature  and  pam- 
lets 2,127  78 

Signs  and  novelties. . .     1 ,593  25 

Programmes  and  sun- 
dries         699  75 


9,654  16 

Miscellaneous  expense 5,350  70 

Traveling 2,038  99 

Dues  and  donations 2»  190  80 


67,799  76 


Total $888,303  47 

Income  charges: 

Interest $4,998  21 

Taaws 7,363  90 

Insurance 10,641  42 

Allowances 3,058  72 

Accounts  rev.  written  oflf 5,244  58 

Compensation  insurance  expense 210  61 


Depreciation: 

City  property  and  plants $10,428  27 

Creamery  property  and  plants 7,243  12 

Wagons,  trucks,  sleighs,  auto,  etc. . .  9,570  35 

Horses 7,345  00 

Furniture  and  fixtures 910  57 


31,517  44 


Loss  items: 

Horses  by  death $3,505  00 

Horses  by  sale 825  00 

1914  sundries 522  34 


35,507  31 


4,853  34 


Grand  total $960,180  56 

Net  income $76,153  84 

Other  income: 


Dividends,  Dairymen's  Mfg.  Co 243  00 

HauUng  National  Milk  Sugar  Co ^05 


292  05 


Net  profit $76,446  89 

Dividends,  preferred  stock,  7  percent..     $17,500  00 


Dividends,  common  stock,  8  per  cent 15,316  00 


$32,816  00 


Surplus,  January  1. 1915 62,138  21 

Surplus,  December  31,  1915 96,768  10 

Total $128,584  10      $128,584  10 
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The  following  is  the  report  of  the  auditor  as  to  Clover  Farms, 
Inc. : 


REPORT 


TO 


Joint  Lecjislative  Committee  on  Dairy  Products^ 

Live  Stock  and  Poultry 


ON 


Production^  Operating  and  Distributing  Costs  of  Milk  — 
Clover  F^vrms,  Inc.,  534  West  48th  Street,  New  York 
City,  July  1,  1915,  to  June  30,  1916 


[5131 
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PRODUCTION,  OPERATING  AND    DISTRIBUTING 

COSTS  OF  MILK 

December  4,  lOKJ. 

Joint  Legislative  Committee  on  Dairy  Products,  Live  Slock  at^d 
Poultry: 

Gentlemen. —  Agreeable  to  your  request  I  have  made  an  ex- 
amination of  the  books  of  account  of  the  Clover  Farms  Corapanv. 
Inc.,  No.  634  48th  street.  New  York  city,  with  special  reference 
to  the  operating,  manufacturing  and  distrihutiing  costs  of  inili^' 
for  the  period  of  July  1,  1915-June  30,  1916,  and  I  am  attach- 
ing hereto  report  and  remarks  in  connection  with  various  exhi^it-^ 
supporting  same. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Herbert  B.  Hawkins, 

Certified  Public  Accountant. 
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REPORT 

December  4,  1916. 

Joint  Legislative  Committee  on  Dairy  Products,  Live  Stock  and 
Poultry: 

Gentlk^iex. —  The  Clover  Fanns  Company,  Inc.,  is  a  corpora- 
tion with  authorized  capital  stock  of  $250,000,  of  which  there 
was  outstanding  on  June  30,  1916,  $173,000. 

An  analysis  of  the  accounts  of  this  company  affords  a  most  excep- 
tional opportunity  of  showing  costs,  of  the  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  fluid  milk,  particularly  as  this  company  has  three 
different  avenues  of  distribution,  namely:  on  routes,  in  stores  and 
at  Board  of  Health  stations,  in  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan  and 
Brooklyn.  It  might  be  said  at  the  outset  that  this  latter  avenue 
of  distribution  affords  one  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  how 
economically  milk  can  be  distributed,  in  contrast  to  the  luxurious 
and  consequently  expensive  delivery  sen^ice  that  is  maintained 
by  milk  dealers  in  general  in  this  city. 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  company  spends  a  very  large  sum  for 
advertising  purposes,  and  in  addition,  particular  attention  is  called 
to  the  charges  to  cost  for  depreciation  made  during  the  last  fiscal 
year,  and  also  the  additional  charges  to  costs,  for  repairs  and  re- 
placements, both  of  which,  in  total,  amount  to  over  25  per  cent 
of  the  book  value  of  the  assets  as  shown  on  July  1,  1915. 

i^o  particular  method  of  costs  has  been  adopted  in  connection 
with  their  records,  although  in  contrast  to  other  companies,  some 
effort  has  been  made  to  distribute  expenses,  first  against  products, 
and  subsequently  the  cost  of  said  product  to  the  various  avenues 
of  distribution. 

Sufficient  tests  were  made  in  the  examination  of  expenses 
charged  to  costs,  and  no  exception  can  be  reasonably  made  to  any 
of  them  except  as  hereinafter  noted. 
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Exhibit  No.  1 

Statement  referred  to  herewith  is  a  reconstructed  statement  of 
unit  costs,  after  deducting  an  erroneous  charge  to  costs  for  de])re 
ciation  of  $6,273.77,  details  of  which  are  supported  in  Exhibit  Xo. 
3  hereinafter  referred  to.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  net  profit  on 
every  quart  of  milk  of  .0024  as  shown  on  Exhibit  Xo.  1,  referred  ta 
is  approximately  on  an  average  with  that  of  other  companies,  al- 
though a  more  scientific  charge  for  replacement  expenses,  repairs 
and  depreciation  as  aforesaid  would  undoubtedly  increase  this  uni: 
cost  considerably.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  average  selling  pri<>' 
herewith  is  somewhat  lower  than  that  obtained  by  most  compauie^ 
and  this  is  no  doubt  correct,  due  to  the  fact  that  a  great  part  of 
their  Grade  "A"  milk  is  sold  at  ,08  per  quart.  The  administrative 
and  advertising  expenses  are  proportionately  high  and  your  at- 
tention is  called  to  the  details  of  same  in  Exliibit  Xo.  6. 

The  net  per  cent  of  profit  on  sales  of  3.14  per  cent  is  in  accord 
ance  with  the  unit  profit  of  each  quart  of  milk,  somewhat  belov 
average,  subject,  however,  to  the  qualifications  as  above  stated. 

Exhibit  No.  2 

An  analysis  of  ct^ts,  based  on  the  books  of  account  of  the  con^ 
pany,  before  adjusted,  as  shown  in  Exhibit  1,  shows  a  net  pro^i- 
of  .0021.  It  will  be  noted  in  analyzing  the  costs  that  there  is  :^ 
loss  of  very  nearly  four-tenths  of  a  cent  on  every  quart  of  milk 
sold  through  stores.  This  has  been  determined  by  apportioninf: 
the  total  quarts  of  milk  purchased,  in  proportion  as  the  amooBt 
of  sales  of  dairy  products  in  the  stores,  bears  to  the  combined 
sales  of  dairy  products  in  both  routes  and  stores,  and  also  by  chai« 
ing  on  a  quantity  baais  a  proportion  of  the  cost  of  the  milk,  freight, 
country  expenses,"  advertising  expenses,  administrative  expenses; 
in  addition  that  part  of  the  store  expenses  actually  chargeable  to 
the  sale  of  dairy  products  was  also  included  in  proportion  to  tk 
store  sales. 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  unit  loss  in  stores  reduces  the  net  unit 
profit  as  shown  by  the  routes  amounting  to  .00227  to  an  averaj?? 
unit  profit  of  .0021.  The  most  remarkable  item  of  costs  in  con- 
nection with  this  store  account  is  expenses  of  delivery  at  the  store. 
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which  equals  .0241,  over  one-half  a  cent  greater  than  the  delivery 
expenses  shown  on  the  routes. 

Exhibit  No.  3 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  additional  charges  of  costs 
for  repairs  and  replacements  included  in  tlie  above  exhibit,  which, 
in  view  of  the  charges  for  the  depreciation  made  or  in  view  of 
what  would  have  been  the  proper  depreciation  charges,  seem  in 
some  cases  to  be  very  high. 

As  stated  in  Exhibit  No.  1 ,  the  actual  profit  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1916,  would  be  materially  increased  if  a  more  ac- 
curate method  of  charging  for  items  of  this  kind  was  maintained. 

In  allowing  for  the  arbitrary  adjustment  for  depreciation  of 
$24,277.22,  it  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  6  per  cent  is  allowed 
on  real  estate  and  huildings  amounting  to  $102,812.51,  a  good  part 
of  which,  no  doubt,  is  land  on  which  no  depreciation  charge  should 
be  made.  Tt  will  also  he  noted  that  the  most  conservative  astimate 
is  made  in  connection  with  depreciation  rates  on  other  items.  It 
will  also  be  noted  that  depreciation  is  allowed  on  the  increase  of 
assets  shown  herewith  during  the  year,  using  the  same  rate  of  de- 
preciation for  a  six  months'  period  which  in  itself  is  a  very  con- 
-^ervative  measure,  so  that  no  matter  from  what  angle  the  costs 
are  viewed,  it  becomes  very  evident  that  they  are  loaded  with 
depreciation  charges. 

Exhibit  No.  5 

A  combined  statement  of  sales  of  dairy  products  and  groceries 
in  the  stores  of  this  ©ompany  show  a  net  loss  of  $18,193.35,  after 
chaining  to  the  stores  a  proportionate  share  of  the  administrative 
expenses  on  the  basis  of  the  sales  in  stores  to  total  sales,  and  also 
a  share  of  the  advertising  expenses  for  dairy  products,  on  the  basis 
of  sales  of  dairy  products  in  stores  to  the  total  sales  of  dairy  pro- 
ducts by  the  company. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  loss  on  dairy  products  shown  in  Ex- 
hibit No.  2,  it  must  be  said  that  a  greater  percentage  of  loss  is  made 
on  the  groceries  than  on  the  dairy  products,  all  of  which  can  only 
he  attributed  to  the  small  turn-over  in  proportion  to  the  cost  of 
operation,   and  a  smaller  gross  trading  percentage  of  profit  on 
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groceries  than  on  dairy  products,  based  on  the  costs  for  dairr 
products  shown  by  this  company. 

It  might  be  said  that  in  some  stores  there  is  a  small  profit,  aii'l 
if  further  information  is  desired  along  these  lines,  figures  can  he 
obtained  to  show  the  proportion  of  turn-over  to  expenses  incurre*! 
necessary  to  show  said  profit. 

Exhibit  Xo.  6 

Statement  shown  herewith  shows  total  sales  of  $l,70S,6S3.i;>i 
and  a  net  profit  of  $23,689.21,  which  is  particularly  low,  but 
which  can  be  very  well  accounted  for  by  the  extraordinary  replace- 
ment and  depreciation  charges  as  referred  to  aforesaid,  and  the 
unusual  advertising  expenses  shown  herein. 

The  cost  of  real  estate  is  for  special  services  rendered  by  a  firm, 
Slawson  and  Ilobbs,  real  estate  brokers,  for  which  the  companT 
pays  $100  per  month.  They  also  pay  a  firm.  Pease  and  EUinian, 
$15.75  a  month. 

It  might  be  said  in  this  connection,  that  the  firm  of  Pease  and 
Elliman  is  said  to  serve  a  large  milk  company  operating  on  the 
East  Side,  and  it  is  recommended  to  this  committee  that  thev 
subpoena  this  company  so  that  the  books  of  the  company  which 
they  serve  can  be  looked  into.  The  solicitors'  salaries  and  com- 
missions shown  herein  are  paid  on  the  basis  of  from  .25  to  $1.00 
per  quart  for  every  customer  which  the  company  serves  for  thirtv 
days. 

The  miscellaneous  charges  for  $3,158.05  are  for  postage  in  con- 
nection with  mailing  circulars,  etc.  The  item  of  general  expenses 
amounting  to  $37,661.45  has  been  examined  and  most  of  the  items 
contained  therein  are  for  ice  and  petty  expenses.  The  petty  cash 
was  examined  for  the  months  of  June  to  December  and  nothing 
of  an  exceptional  nature  was  noted  therein. 

Exhibit  Xo.  7 
A  paiiiicularly  interesting  statement  herewith  seems  to  eonfinn 
the  figures  shown  in  some  other  companies  that  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
duction is  lower  in  the  country  than  in  the  city.  In  this  companv, 
however,  the  distribution  of  depreciation  and  replacement  expenses 
may  somewhat  cloud  the  actual  costs,  and  there  seems  to  be  con- 
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siderable  room  for  discussion  on  this  very  important  feature  of  the 
production  of  milk.  It  will  be  noted,  particularly,  that  the  labor 
in  the  country  is  between  25  and  30  per  cent  cheaper  than  in  the 
city,  which  in  itself  is  an  item  to  be  reckoned  with.  The  net  de- 
crease of  cost  in  the  country  amounts  to  over  .003  of  a  cent  and 
it  is  again  recommended  that  the  fullest  examination  of  witnesses 
be  made  to  get  all  the  information  possible  in  connection  with  this 
subject. 

Exhibit  No.  8 

The  balance  sheef  of  the  company  as  at  July  1,  1916,  shows  a 
net  surplus  of  $47,797.43  and  in  addition  dividends  declared  and 
unpaid  of  $20,772.00.  During  the  year  there  were  dividends  of 
5  per  cent,  3  per  cent,  9  per  cent,  of  which  only  the  5  per  cent 
was  paid  and  with  which  capital  stock  was  purchased  to  the 
amount  of  $8,100.00. 

The  notes  receivable  shown  on  current  assets  represent  mostly 
uncoUectable  accounts  on  the  Greenfield  Dairy  Company,  control 
of  which  is  vested  in  the  Clover  Farms  Company,  Inc. 

Attention  is  again  called  to  the  fact  that  the  reserve  set  up  for 
depreciation  on  a  balance  of  the  sheet  of  the  company  as  at  July 
1,  1015,  was  approximately  $11,000,  while  the  reserve  shown  here- 
with a  year  later,  is  over  $35,000,  confirming  the  statements  shown 
aforesaid  that  extraordinary  charges  were  made  to  costs  for  the 
current  year. 

It  might  be  said  in  conclusion  that  this  company,  while  it  has 
made  additions  to  this  plant  during  the  year,  have  recently  dis- 
posed of  some  of  their  branches  in  the  borough  of  Brooklyn.  This 
is  merely  hearsay  and  is  simply  noted  for  whatever  benefit  the 
Committee  may  get  from  it. 
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EXHIBIT  No.  1 

CiiOVKB  Faiocs,  Inc. 

BeadjutUd  UnU  Cost  SlatmnaU  of  Profit  amd  Lones  an  Purcha$e  rf  19,o36.6diJ 
Quarts  of  MUk  and  Sale  of  Same  Either  as  ^filk,  Creamy  BuUer,  etc.,  Jvl^  1^ 
1915,  to  June  30, 1916 

Tiiit 
Amount       ale 

Sales $1,490,627  69  .m^ 

Unit 
Amount        oosi 

Cost  of  product 1004,943  30   .0355 

Freight 134,896  84   .0069 

Country,  city  and  store  ex- 
pense as  per  sheet  No $525,591  54 

Leas  overcharge 6,273  77 

$519,317  77  .0266 

Advertising 29,275  04   .0015 

Administrative  expenses 65,454  85   .0034 

Total  cost $1,443,887  80 

Net  profit 46,739  89  .0034 


$1,490,627  69   .0763  $1,490,627  G9  .07^3 


Percent  of  profit  on  sales 3. 14 
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EXHIBIT  No.  2 

Clovsb  Fabms,  Inc. 
Production  and  Delivery  Costa  of  Milk,  Fiscal  Year,  1915-1916 

Total — Rotrrss  Only 
Total  quantity,  quarts 19,536,050 

Sales  routes $1,478,732  89 

^-«8s  miscellaneous  credits. .  277  26 

rv.« ,  " '   '  '■ $1,478,455  63 

^^eamery  sales $2,600  96 

r-^flf  "^^ 51  102  68 

t-heese  sales 31,506  64 

86,110  18 

^_  '^®**1  sales $1,563,565  81 

v^reamery  biU  J.  V.  No.  157 112  00 

Total  sales $1,563,677  81 

^ream  purchased $68,248  09 

^ream  purchased,  miscl 80  00 

o     2^**^  milk  purchased. .  2,233  76 

V?Mi?*  °^^^  purchased,  miscl.  16  36 

31UIC  purchased,  miscl 162  82 

-^i  ^  ...  $70,741  03 

<it  per  cent  of  this  added 2|309  09 

Total  outside  purchases 73,050  12 

Total  sales $1,490,627  69 

h^^V, 07629 

V^ostofmilk $694,943  30  === 

^tcost 0355 

^^f^^'- $134,896  84 

^mt  cost QOgg 

Countiy  ejqpense. ...'.'//.]   [  $162,234  02 

iJiut  cost 0083 

Cityej^enae .'.*;.'.'.';  $347,935  44 

Unit  cost .0177 

Part  of  store  expense $15,422  08 

Adv^ising  expense 29,275  04 

Administrative  expense 65,454  85 

Total  cost  and  expenses.  $1  450,161  57 
init  cost .07419 


Net  profit  and  loss $40  466  12 

l^nit  net  profit  and  loss '  .00211 

Total  quantity,  quarts 18,898,180 

Sales  routes $1,478,732  89 

Less  miscellaneous  credits 277  26 

^  ,  $1,478,455  63 

Ueamery  sales $2,500  96 

Store  sales 

Cheese  sales 31,506  64 

34,007  60 

Total  sales $1,512,463  23 
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Exhibit  Xo.  2  (Continued) 

Creamery  biUJ.  V.  No.  157 112  0^ 

ToUl  nlee $1,512,575  23 

ToUl  outside  purchases 70,662  76 

Total  sales $1,441,912  47 

Unit  cost .07^^ 


Cost  of  milk $072,23185 

Unit  cost .0355 

Freight $130,411  23 

Unit  cost .0060 

Country  expense $156,932  40 

Unit  cost .0083 

City  expense $347,035  44 

Unit  cost .0184 

Part  of  store  expense 

Advertising  expense $28,318  30 

Admimstratlve  expense 63,095  46 

Total  cost  and  expenses.  $1,398,924  68 

Unit  cost .07403 


Net  profit  and  loss $42,987  79 

Unit  net  profit  and  loss .00227 
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Stores  —  Daily  Products 
Total  quantity,  quarts,  sales  routes,  lees  misoellaneous  credits 6Ss,4 

Creamery  sales,  store  and  cheese  sales $51 ,  102  58. 

Total  sales $51 ,  102  5S 

Total  outside  purchases $2,387  36 

Total  sales $48,715  22 

Unit  cost .07629 


Cost  of  milk $22,711  46 

Unit  cost .0355 

Freight $4,485  61 

Unit  cost .0070 

Country  expense $5,301  62 

Unit  cost .0083 

City  expense $15,422  08 

Unit  cost .0241 

Advertising  expense $956  74 

Administrative  expense 2,359  39 

Total  cost  and  expense $51,236  89 

Unit  total  cost  and  expense .07990 

Net  profit  and  loss  (loss) $2,521  67 

Unit  net  profit  and  loss .00395 
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EXHIBIT  No.  3 

Clover  Fabms,  Inc. 

Comparative  StalenierU  of  Depreciation  Ckarffe$  Properly  Chargeable  to  Coats  and 
Depreciation  Chargee  Actually  Charged  to  Coste,  Fiecal  Year,  July  1  to  June 
30,  1916 


ASSETS 


Real  wtate  and  bvoU- 

VDg^ 

Furniture  and  fizturw. 
Maddnary  umI  fiziurw 

HoiMa 

Wa0ona 

nen 

Total  depreoiation . 


Book  value      dation 
July  1. 1015  !     rata. 
Peroent 


tl02.813  51 
11.071  08 
02,203  82 
41.400  00 
30.365  00 
5.730  10 


6 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


1353,502  41 


Amount  of 
depreda- 
tion 


$6,168  75 
1.107  20 
6,220  38 
4.140  00 
3,036  50 
573  01 


321.246  74 


AnjrsTBD  Dbpbsciatbd  Charobs 


m 

value  during 
1015-1016 


127.164  40 

743  47 

18.311  27 

5.125  00 

10.343  35 

878  20 


Deprecia- 
tion on 
increased 
value  for 
inx  months 


Total 
deprecia- 
tion 


$814  03 

37  68 

015  56 

256  25 

062  16 

43  00 


$3,030  48 


$6,083  68 
1.144  88 
7,135  04 
4.306  25 
3.008  66 
617  81 


$24,277  22 


Manufacturing  and  country  depreciation  charges, 
City  depreciation  charge 


Charges  for 
depreciation  in- 
cluded in  costs 


$18,330  48 
12,220  51 

$30,650  99 


Additional  cliarges 

to  cost  for  repairs 

and  replacements 

Replacements  —  country    $19,577  72 

Machinery  and  fixtures  —  country 4,431  64 

Harness  and  wagons 1,183  03 

Repairs  to  harness  and  wagons  —  city 6,921  42 

Auto  expense   1,568  37 

Total $33,682  08 

Bottle  replacement  $33,965  18 
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EXHIBIT  No.  6 

Clover  Farms,  Inc. 

ProjU  and  Loss  Statement  of  Store  SaleSj  Fiscal  Year,  1916-1916 

Total  dairy  sales $61,102  58 

Total  grocery  sales 144,840  SI 

$195  942  89 

Cost  of  dairy  products $33,639  19 

Cost  of  gpoceries $113,052  15 

Less  credits 753  43 

Net  cost  of  groceries 112,298  72 

Total  cost  of  product $145,937  91 

Gross  trading  profit $50,004  98 

Rents $21,762  70 

Less  rentals 6,516  00 

Net  rent  of  stores $16,216  70 

Wages 23,208  18 

General  expense 18,954  69 

$68,379  57 
Credits 177  88 

$58,201  69 

Administrative  expenses: 

Dairy  products $2,359  39 

Groceries 6,680  5! 

Advertising  expenses: 

Dairy  products 956  74 

Net  loss  on  stores $18,193  35 

$68,198  33   $68,196  33 
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EXHIBIT  No.  6 

Clover  FarmSi  Inc. 

Detailed  Profit  and  Losa  Aceaunt,  Fiscal  Year  July  1,  1915.  to  June  30, 1916 

Route  ial68 1 1 ,  478 ,  732  S9 

Store  tales 105,942  89 

Creamery  Bales 2,500  96 

Cheese  sales 31,506  64 

Total  sales $1,708,683  » 

Milk  purchases 1604,943  30 

Cream  purchases 68,248  09 

Condensed  milk  purchases 2,233  76 

Grocery  purchases HI ,  113  68 

$876,538  83 
Less  increase  in  cheese  inventory 6,358  25 

Net  cost  of  purchases  sold $870,180  58 

Gross  trading  profit $838,502  90 

Freight $134,896  84 

Manufacturing  and  country  expenses: 

lAbor $79,41488 

Stable 11,382  47 

Light  and  power 1,968  28 

Fuel 9,04126 

Ice 4,633  90 

Replacements 19,677  72 

Machinery  and  fixtures 4,431  54 

Harness  and  wagons 1 ,  183  03 

Water 2,100  00 

Depreciation 18,330  48 

Miscellaneous  expense 12,820  12 

Insurance 1,429  89 

Sundry  charges,  milk,  cream  and 

condensed  milk 259  18 

Cheese  expenses 4, 166  32 

$170,639  07 
Less  interest  charges 4,276  88 

Net  manufacturing  expense $166 ,  362  19 

GeneniJ  delivery  and  city  expenses: 

Wages 181,836  62 

Stable  charges 54,600  06 

B  ottle  replacement 33,965  18 

Depreciation 12,220  51 

Repairs  to  harness  and  wagons. . .  6,921  42 

Insurance 5,739  87 

MiscellaJieous  charges 277  26 

Interest  on  drivers'  securities 894  98 

Automobile  expense 1 ,568  37 

Loss  on  shorts 203  92 

Discounts  on  sales 7,074  52 

General  expense 37,661  45 

Bad  debts  charged  off 8,052  51 

Grocery  warehouse 1,938  47 

$352,955  14 
Less  interest  charge 4,276  87 
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Exhibit  No.  6  (Continued) 

Net  general  delivery  and  city  expense $348,678  27 

Building  maintenance 4,710  48 

Adveriinng: 

Solicitors'  aalariee $12,482  75 

Commiasionfl 2,506  00 

Newspaper  advertiaeinenta 2, 179  11 

Billboard  advertieements 1,780  56 

Circulars 3,543  61 

Real  estate  information 1,251  00 

Miscellaneous 3,158  05 

Street  car  advertisements 2,985  06 

Total  advertising 29,887  04 

Store  expense: 

Rents $16,216  70 

Wages 23,208  18 

Expenses 18,954  69 

Total  store  expenses 58,379  57 

Administrative  expenses: 

Officers'  salaries $19,806  48 

Employees'  salaries 22,005  15 

Stationery  and  printing 4,576  06 

General  expenses 12,832  21 

Legal  expenses 3,330  23 

Traveling  expenses 2,248  24 

Interest  on  loans 3,424  46 

Interest  on  mortgages 1 ,394  98 

Taxes 1,988  00 

Rent 181  39 

Sundries 112  00 

Total  administrative  expenses 71 ,899  20 

Total  freight  and  expenses $814,813  59 

Net  profit 23,689  21 


$838,502  80      $838,502  80 
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EXHIBIT  No.  8 

Clovbr  Farms,  Inc. 
General   Balance  Bheety  Clover  FarmB  Inc.,  Fiscal  Year    1915-1016 

Aasele 

Cansj  boxes  and  bottles $38,597  32 

Furmture  and  fixtures 11 ,  815  45 

Harness 6,617  30 

Hones 46,525  00 

Ice 4,301  99 

Machinery  and  fixtures 80,515  09 

Real  estate  and  buildings 129,977  00 

Supplies 9,443  68 

Tools 2,996  69 

Wagons  and  autos 40,608  35 

Wagon  shop  material 2,224  65 

Can  material 156  77 

Total $382,779  19 

Special  assets: 

Improvements $828  50 

Investments 1 ,  176  75 

Shokomeko  ice  pond 213  61 

Total 2,218  86 

and  trading  assets: 

Butter $10  80 

Buttermilk 113  96 

Cheese 11 ,201  45 

Condensed  milk 13  43 

Cream 1 ,368  54 

Groceries 5,775  36 

Milk 2,547  49 

Stores 9,272  64 

Total 30,303  67 

Current  assets: 

Accounts  receivable,  routes $66 ,  478  45 

Accounts  receivable,  stores 12,097  25 

Cash  in  bank 3,315  54 

Caah  on  band 1,295  00 

Notes  receivable 33,390  11 

Total 116,576  36 

Personal  and  others: 

Check  return $263  19 

Insurance  fund 3,055  80 

G.  A.  Twele 100  00 

Total 3,418  99 

Deferred  charges  to  expense: 

Advanced  freight $697  58 

Dairy  inspection 266  65 

Prepaid  insurance 4,416  95 

Total 5,381  18 

Total  assets $540,678  24 
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Exhibit  No.  8  (Continued) 

LiabilUies 

Capital  stock  authorised $250,000  00 

Capital  stock  issued 76,900  00 

Total,  capital  stock  issued $173,100  00 

First  mortga^ 26,700  00 

Not-es  payable  drivers 22,100  00 

Current  liabilities: 

Accounts  payable $108,120  18 

Drivers'  securities 1 ,468  81 

Notes  payable 99,208  76 

Total 2(»,797  75 

Reserves  for: 

Depreciation  furniture  and  fixtures $1 ,625  57 

Depreciation  H.  W.  H.  and  autos 12,517  40 

Depreciation,  machinery  and  fixtures 12,095  49 

Depreciation,  real  estate  and  buildings 9,329  93 

Depreciation,  tools 275  43 

Total.  35,844  82 

Personal  and  others: 

Clover  Farms,  Inc $103  13 

Officers'  salaries 864  91 

Total 968  01 

Accnials: 

Interest  on  drivers'  securities $242  95 

Wages 3,564  41 

Water 790  84 

Total 4,598  20 

Dividends  declared 20,772  00 

Surplus,  June  30,  1916 47,797  43 

Total  liabilities $540,678  24 


The  Mutual  McDermott  Dairy  Corporation  had  not  been  in 
operation  a  full  year  at  the  time  of  the  audit  of  its  books  and  only 
certain  features  of  its  operation  thought  to  be  of  value  for  com- 
parative purposes  in  ascertaining  the  production  costs  were  in- 
cluded in  the  report. 


REPORT 


TO 


Joint  Legislative  Committee  on  Dairy  Pboducts, 

Live  Stock  and  Poultry 


ON 


Production  Costs  of  Milk  —  Mutual-McDermott  Dairy 
Corporation,  214  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City,  for 
the  Fiscal  Period  May  1  —  August  31,  1916 
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PRODUCTION  COSTS  OF  MILK 


December,  15,  1916. 

Joint  Legislative  Committee  on  Dairy  Products,  lAve  Stock  and 
Poultry: 

Gentlemen. —  Agi'eeable  to  your  request  I  have  made  an  ex- 
amination of  some  of  the  books  of  account  of  the  Mutual-McDer- 
mott  Dairy  Corporation,  with  special  reference  to  production  costs, 
and  I  am  attaching  hereto  statements  supporting  same. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Herbert  B.  Hawkins, 

Certified  Public  Accountant 
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REPORT 


The  ifutiial-McDermott  Dairy  Corporation  is  a  company  with 
outstanding  capital  stock  at  the  preseixt  time  as  follows:  Common 
stock,  $396,302.13;  preferred  stock,  $207,500. 

This  company  is  a  consolidation  of  the  Mutual  Milk  and  Cream 
Company  and  the  McDermott  Dairy  Company,  and  conducts  a 
general  business  in  the  production  and  distribution  of  milk  and 
cream,  both  wholesale  and  retail. 

The  company  has  been  organized  since  February,  1916,  and 
because  of  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  their  books  for  the  first 
few  months  subsequent  to  their  organization,  it  has  been  deemed 
advisable,  in  view  of  the  limited  time  at  my  command,  to  select 
a  period  for  analysis  whereby  the  figures  are  more  reliable.  For 
this  particular  examination  the  months  of  May,  June,  July  and 
August,  1916,  were  selected,  and  details  are  set  forth  hereinafter. 

Exhibit  No.  1 

The  statement  hereto  attached  showing  the  purchase  and  cost 
of  production  at  country  stations  has  been  compiled  after  con- 
siderable search  and  compilation  of  detailed  records  for  the  four 
months,  May,  June,  July  and  August,  1916,  during  which  months, 
as  is  well  known,  the  prices  for  milk  are  considerably  lower  than 
the  winter  months. 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  unit  costs  of  milk  and  the 
expenses  at  country  stations  for  this  period.  It  is  evident  that  an 
improper  distribution  has  been  made  when  it  is  noted  that  in  some 
cases,  stations  where  milk  is  pasteurized  there  is  a  smaller  unit 
cost  than  at  stations  where  there  is  no  pasteurization.  It  will 
also  be  noted  that  the  unit  cost  per  quart  of  milk  is  considerably 
lower  than  the  average  cost  as  sho^vn  in  other  statements  for  milk 
purchased.    The  cost  of  the  functional  operations,  it  will  be  noted, 
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lias  not  been  determiaed  as  has  beea  shown  in  other  reports, 
and  no  comparison  can  be  made  with  other  companies  along  these 
lines,  nor  can  a  comparison  be  made  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  short 
period  of  the  year  is  taken. 

Exhibit  Xo.  2 

The  statement  herewith  shows  a  distribution  of  expenses  for 
each  of  the  branches  of  this  corporation,  analyzed  from  their  rec- 
ords for  the  period  herein  mentioned.  It  might  be  said  at  this 
time  that  the  wholesale  sales  contribute  a  very  fair  percentage  of 
the  total  turnover  of  the  business. 

The  sales  shown  here  are,  of  course,  for  milk  and  milk  products 
only,  as  compared  with  the  sales  shown  in  Exhibit  No.  3,  which 
include  sales  of  merchandise  through  stores.  The  average  cost 
per  route  is  particularly  low,  and  the  percentage  of  delivery  costs 
to  sales,  it  will  be  noted,  varies  considerably  between  the  different 
branches,  the  22nd  street  branch,  showing  the  smaller  per  cent,  of 
delivery  costs  to  sales,  represents  a  very  much  larger  per  cent,  of 
wholesale  sales  than  retail  sales,  while  the  Bronx  branch  repre- 
sents a  very  much  lai^r  per  cent  of  retail  than  wholesale  sales. 

These  are  particularly  interesting  figures,  it  would  seem,  and 
your  attention  to  a  study  of  same  is  hereby  recommended. 

Exhibit  No.  3 

The  profit  and  loss  statement  shown  herewith  is  a  combined 
statement  of  monthly  statements  offered  by  this  company.  The 
sales,  as  noted  above,  include  sales  of  sundry  products  at  their 
stores.  The  incompleteness  of  their  records  due  to  the  present 
imperfect  system  of  accounts,  which  the  company  is  endeavoring 
to  remedy  as  rapidly  as  possible,  makes  the  figures  somewhat 
cloudy,  but  the  general  turnover  and  expenses  seem  to  be  fairly 
represented. 

Exhibit  No.  4: 

The  balance  sheet  herewith  is  at  the  end  of  August  and  the  end 
of  the  period  shown  in  previous  statements  and  is  simply  shown 
for  whatever  reference  or  information  the  Committee  may  obtain 
from  it. 
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The  accountant  has  also  prepared  a  report  embodying  certain 
statistics  which  are  of  considerable  value  upon  these  questions. 
In  Exhibit  No.  1  in  the  following  report  is  contained  a  table  made 
from  the  records  of  the  milk  companies  showing  the  average 
prices  paid  for  milk  by  the  New  York  dealers  for  each  month  of 
the  several  years  from  1902  to  1910,  inclusiva  Exhibit  No.  2  in 
connection  therewith  shows  the  amount  of  milk  received  by  the 
metropolitan  district  for  each  month  of  said  years  as  fluid  milk, 
while  Exhibit  No.  3  shows  the  addition  of  cream  and  condensed 
milk  reduced  to  fluid  milk  quantities  with  various  statistics  in  con- 
nection therewith.  This  report  also  shows  in  its  various  exhibits 
the  sources  of  supply  of  the  milk  in  question. 

The  Committee  has  gathered  throughout  the  State  a  great  num- 
ber of  exhibits  in  relation  to  the  amount,  prices  paid,  cost  of  manu- 
facturing at  cheese  and  butter  factories  of  all  kinds.  These  ex- 
hibits are  tabulated  in  large  part  and  a  great  deal  of  the  interest- 
ing information  contained  in  them  is  shown  in  Exhibits  Nos.  5  and 
6.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  exhibit  in  connection  with  the  gen- 
eral report  of  the  accountant  is  Exhibit  No.  12,  which  follows.  The 
milk  distributors  have  long  claimed  that  the  months  of  October, 
N'ovember,  December  and  January,  because  of  the  comparatively 
high  prices  paid  both  for  milk,  resulted  in  a  net  loss  in  the  dis- 
tribution thereof  and  that  the  profits  made  from  the  business  were 
necessarily  made  during  the  months  from  February  to  August, 
inclusive.  It  is  not  going  too  far  to  state  that  this  claim  on  the 
part  of  the  distributors  has  been  disputed  by  a  great  many 
persons.  The  accoimtant  employed  by  the  Committee  examined 
into  that  question  fully  and  the  result  of  that  examination  is  shown 
in  detail  by  Exhibit  No.  12  of  the  report  which  follows.  From  this 
exhibit  it  would  appear  that  the  claims  of  the  distributors  have 
been  well  founded.  This  table  is  made  up  from  the  records  of 
companies  whose  detailed  audit  precedes  in  this  report.  From 
this,  it  would  appear  that  on  every  quart  of  milk  sold  by  these 
companies  during  the  period  from  September,  1915,  to  February, 
1916,  there  was  a  loss  of  at  least  .0001  per  quart,  amounting  to  as 
much  as  .0039  for  the  month  of  November,  1915.    Of  course  the 
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losses  for  these  months  actually  were  in  these  companies  compen- 
sated for  by  the  profits  from  February  to  Aii^st,  inclusive,  whidi 
increased  from  a  net  profit  of  .0006  in  the  month  of  Febnian, 
191G,  to  a  profit  of  .0135  for  the  Fionths  of  May  and  June,  1916. 


MILK    COSTS 

A    Brikf  Summary  of  the  Examination   of  Various  Milk 
Concerns  and  a  Study  of  Othkr  Reports 

FOR  the 

Joint  Legislative  Committee  on  Dairy  Products, 

Live  Stock  and  Poultry 

by 

Herbert  T).  Hawkins.  C.  P.  A. 
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MILK  COSTS 

February  1,  1917. 

Attached  hereto  you  will  find  a  very  brief  summaiy  of  some 
studies  and  analysis  in  connection  with  my  work  for  you. 

The  figures  shown  in  Exhibits  No.  2,  No.  3  and  No.  4  were 
oonstmeted  in  part  from  the  files  of  The  Milk  Reporter  by  cour- 
tesy of  Mr.  John  J.  Stanton,  and  due  credit  is  acknowledged  here- 
with, and  the  information  in  connection  with  the  history  of  freight 
on  milk  prior  to  1902  was  also  obtained  from  tiie  same  source. 

This  summary  is  not  as  complete  as  additional  time  and  study 
could  make  it,  but  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  serve  its  purpose. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Herbert  B.  Hawkins, 

Certified  Public  Acoountaait. 
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REPORT  ON  MILK  COSTS 

Any  treatise  on  the  subject  of  the  costs  of  milk,  must  neces- 
narily  fall  short  of  a  complete  study  if  it  does  not  include  a  study 
of  the  cost  of  production. 

Any  complete  determination  of  what  the  market  value  of  mili 
should  be  for  any  purpose,  aside  from  the  value  that  may  be  de- 
termined by  supply  and  demand,  also  falls  short  if  the  co?t  of 
producing  the  article  can  not  be  determined. 

While  the  figures  herein  contained  are  not  offered  as  a  com- 
plete answer  to  even  the  second  part  of  the  story  of  milk  cost?, 
it  may  go  a  long  way  toward  dispeilii^  the  ever  too  willing  popu- 
lar belief  in  the  fabulous  profits  and  the  accumulation  of  iintoll 
wealth  in  the  hands  of  the  milk  distributors. 

No  snbjeefr  of  costs  is  as  susceptible  of  such  fine  anstlTsi?  as 
that  whidSt  denls  with  Ae  handling,  transpoTtation  and  distrrbnt- 
ing'  of"  milk,  bwt  with  the  infofrnation  that  Kas  been  gathered, 
part  of  wfcich  i»ineteded  berewitir,  a  nrnv  light  may  sfiine  oirwirat 
htm  hmetvfbiu  been  a  twt  much  miflFundewttwd  subjeH;. 

Cost  of  Raw  Rt-tjid 

The  subject"  of  costs  treated  hermn,  therefore,  treats  only  of  that 
portainii^  tt)  the"  purchase  of  the  prodtict  from  the  prodticer,  the 
handling,  transporting,  m^irnftctiirTng' and  delivery.  The  initial 
step,  naturally^  iBiiam^pnra^tmm'afAe  milk.  Thirty  years  ago  the 
popnliar  icha  of  milK  w«»tiEii^  which  was  brought  to  the  consumer 
—  if  not  from  within  the  city  limits  —  at  least  from  a  veiy  short 
distance  out  of  it.  The  subject  of  grading,  sanitary  handling,  or 
any  of  the  vexatious  problems  that  have  increased  with  the  in- 
creased consumption,  and  the  longer  distance  which  the  milk  has 
had  to  be  transported,  were  never  thought  of  in  those  days.  Per- 
haps it  can  be  well  said  that  not  until  the  introduction  of  the 
milk  bottle  as  a  means  of  conveying  the  product  to  the  consumer, 
together  with  health  regulation  and  pasteurization,  has  milk  be- 
come a  popular  article  of  food.  The  increased  consiunption  of 
milk  in  the  greater  city  of  New  York  in  the  past  fifteen  years 
amounts  to  such  a  staggering  total  that  those  unversed  in  the 
Ptatistics  and  history  of  milk  distribution  will  plainly  wonder  at 
the  figures. 
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In  1902  there  were  10,197,387  forty  quart  cans  of  milk 
•oming  into  the  greater  city.  In  1916  there  -were  19,362,328 
fbrly  qnsrt  cans  of  milk  or  an  increase  of  89.7  per  cent. 

This  increase  has  been  gradual  eax^h  year  with  the  exertion  of 
Ae  year  1908  when  there  waa  a  decrease  of  .3  per  cent  under 
190T.  With  this  increase  in  consumption,  has  come^  a  gradual 
increase  in  cost  of  handling  in  every  channel  throu^  which,  milk 
has  to  come.  Statistics  that  can  be  fairly  well  colled,  am  have  Been 
procured,  as  shown  in  Exhibit  'No,  1,  showing  prices  paid  for 
raw  milk  to  be  used  for  market  milk  purposea — they  show  an 
average  increase  in  price  by  months  for  the  fifleen  years  o£  40.6 
per  cent,  with  a  high  percentage  of  increase  of  5T.3  per  cent  for 
Ihe  month  of  October,  and  a  low  percentage  of  increase  of  20.8 
per  cent  for  the  montk  of  February.  This  hi^  increasa  for  the 
month  of  October  is  due  of  course  particularly  ta  the  recent  rise 
to  the  farmer,  in  October  of  1916.  In  this  connection  it  is  int«D- 
esting  to  note  that  notwithstanding  this  increa^  per  unit  qjuoi; 
♦o  Ae  farmer,  the  average  daily  yield,  per  day  in  dairies  of  tiie 
Eastern  States  has  decreased  fifty  pounds,  as  per  Exhibit  Wo.  8. 
This  fifty  pounds,  of  course,  is  based  on  the  decrease  shown  be- 
tween 1902  and  1915,  and  plainly  represents  a  decrease  in  the 
muotBrt'  of  cows  per.  dairy. 

Ckeambby  SrATioirs 

The  Hew  Tork  Bbari  of  Health  regulations  necessitates  the 
u^EkOfl^  sanitary  conditions  to  prevail  in  connection,  with  the  proper 
handling  at  the  source  of  supply,  and  it  can  he  well  said  that  some 
«f  the  coimtiy.  buildings  of  milk,  distributors  in  this  part  of  oiir 
countiy.  are  monuments  to  tha  genius  and  forethounJBt  of  pioneera 
in  the  milk  business,  erected  in  order  to  produce  a  safe  and  sani- 
tary article  of  food. 

Detail  studies  of  the  cost  of  handling  milk  at  country  stations 
vary  with  the  way  the  product  is  finally  disposed  of  at  the  rail- 
road station.  Some  stations  at  which  pasteurization  is  completed 
show  handling  costs  averaging  from  .00321  per  quart  to  .006^4'  p«r 
^uart>.  while  stations  at  which  the  milk  is  simply  received  and 
ieed  and  shipped  in  cans  show  a  cost  of  .0024  to  .0U35  per  quart. 
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Freight 


The  history  of  hauling  milk  from  the  country  by  freight  to  the 
city  consumer  goes  back  perhaps  to  1842,  at  which  time  the  freight 
on  the  Erie  railroad  was  one-half  cent  a  quart.  In  1857  this  was 
increased  to  one  cent  a  quart,  and  in  1862-3  to  five  and  one-half 
cents  a  gallon  for  milk,  and  six  cents  a  gallon  for  cream,  at  which 
date  the  Harlem  railroad  also  became  interested  in  the  transpor- 
tation of  milk.  These  rates  were  for  milk  delivered  on  the  west 
shore  of  the  Hudson  and  for  milk  delivered  on  the  east  shore  the 
rates  were  one-half  cent  a  gallon  extra.  In  1879  the  New  Haven, 
the  New  Jersey,  the  Hudson  River  and  the  D.  L.  &  W.  were  all 
bringing  milk  into  the  New  York  market  and  charging  the  same 
rate  as  the  Erie  and  Harlem.  At  this  period  the  contention  was 
raised  that  the  price  was  exorbitant  and  the  matter  was  about  to 
be  looked  into  by  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  and  in  order  to 
frustrate  any  such  action  the  railroads  reduced  the  rate,  volun- 
tarily, to  one  cent  a  quart  on  May  1st,  1879.     On  January  1, 

1884,  this  rate  was  reduced  to  twenty-seven  and  one-half  cents  per 
40  quart  can  of  milk  and  45  cents  for  cream.     On  January  27, 

1885,  the  rate  was  again  increased  to  35  cents  for  a  40-quart  can 
of  milk,  the  cream  remaining  the  same.  On  January  15,  1890, 
the  rate  for  milk  was  reduced  to  32  cents  and  cream  42  cents  per 
40-quart  can,  and  on  April  1,  1892,  cream  was  increased  to  50 
cents,  the  milk  remaining  at  32  cents  as  above.  The  rates  for  40- 
quart  cans  up  to  May  14,  1897,  were  also  applicable  to  the  trans- 
portation of  milk  in  bottles,  and  regardless  of  the  point  of  ship- 
ment, so  that  up  to  May  15,  1897,  the  gradual  reaching  out  into 
the  country  had  produced  a  condition  where  the  milk  was  coming 
from  points  200  miles  away,  and  on  that  date  the  following 
schedule  was  adopted,  the  rates  differing  for  cans  and  bottles  ac- 
cording to  the  zone  as  shown. 

These  rates  were  further  varied  as  between*  carload  and  less 
than  carload  lots  (as  per  Exhibit  No.  9  showing  statement  of  in- 
crease in  freight  rates  since  August  1,  1902,  to  date).  The  in- 
crease determined  by  these  rates  for  can  milk  in  carload  lots  has 
been  approximately  15  per  cent  in  the  last  fifteen  years.  In  less 
than  carload  lots  the  increase  has  been  less  than  5  per  cent.     In 
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The  accountant  has  also  prepared  a  report  embodying  certain 
statistics  which  are  of  considerable  value  upon  these  questions. 
In  Exhibit  No.  1  in  the  following  report  is  contained  a  table  made 
from  the  records  of  the  milk  companies  showing  the  average 
prices  paid  for  milk  by  the  New  York  dealers  for  each  month  of 
the  several  years  from  1902  to  1910,  inclusiva  Exhibit  No.  2  in 
connection  therewith  shows  the  amount  of  milk  received  by  the 
metropolitan  district  for  each  month  of  said  years  as  fluid  inilh', 
while  Exhibit  No.  3  shows  the  addition  of  cream  and  condensed 
milk  reduced  to  fluid  milk  quantities  with  various  statistics  in  con- 
nection therewith.  This  report  also  shows  in  its  various  exhibits 
the  sources  of  supply  of  the  milk  in  question. 

The  Committee  has  gathered  throughout  the  State  a  great  num- 
ber of  exhibits  in  relation  to  the  amount,  prices  paid,  cost  of  manu- 
facturing at  cheese  and  butter  factories  of  all  kinds.  These  ex- 
hibits are  tabulated  in  large  part  and  a  great  deal  of  the  interest- 
ing information  contained  in  them  is  shown  in  Exhibits  Nos.  5  and 
6.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  exhibit  in  connection  with  the  gen- 
eral report  of  the  accountant  is  Exhibit  No.  12,  which  follows.  The 
milk  distributors  have  long  claimed  that  the  months  of  October, 
November,  December  and  January,  because  of  the  comparatively 
high  prices  paid  both  for  milk,  resulted  in  a  net  loss  in  the  dis- 
tribution thereof  and  that  the  profits  made  from  the  business  were 
necessarily  made  during  the  months  from  February  to  August, 
inclusive.  It  is  not  going  too  far  to  state  that  this  claim  on  the 
part  of  the  distributors  has  been  disputed  by  a  great  many 
persons.  The  accountant  employed  by  the  Committee  examined 
into  that  question  fully  and  the  result  of  that  examination  is  shown 
in  detail  by  Exhibit  No.  12  of  the  report  which  follows.  From  this 
exhibit  it  would  appear  that  the  claims  of  the  distributors  have 
been  well  founded.  This  table  is  made  up  from  the  records  of 
companies  whose  detailed  audit  precedes  in  this  report.  From 
this,  it  would  appear  that  on  every  quart  of  milk  sold  by  these 
companies  during  the  period  from  September,  1915,  to  February, 
1916,  there  was  a  loss  of  at  least  .0001  per  quart,  amounting  to  as 
much  as  .0039  for  the  month  of  November,  1915.    Of  course  the 
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EXHIBIT  No.  7 

SUUement  of  Operating  Cotti  for  BtiUer  Factories 
(From  Committee  Record*) 


of  Milk 
and  «rwin 

Pounds 

ATBISgB 

Oo0t 

Atbiscb  cost 

of  butt«r 

pounds  of 

per  pound  of 

InvestmeBt 

made 

milk  used 

lAeturing 

mAnufaotuzing 

1,487,873 

74.011 

20.1 

S2.277  00 

.030 

64.150  00 

1,109,020 

63,810 

18.1 

1.683  00 

.025 

2.450  00 

400,500 

28,475 

20.0 

7.460  40 

.021 

8,000  00 

3,083,800 

142,575 

21.6 

4.105  70 

.028 

5.000  00 

811,830 

41,358 

10.0 

2.066  88 

.05 

4,600  00 

2,160.865 

00,545 

21.0 

3,120  00 

.02 

4,600  00 

©77.486 

45,421 

14.0 

2,365  86 

1           .041 

2,000  00 

1,208,273 

53,488 

22.0 

2,018  02 

!           .052 

5,250  00 

397,473 

15,803 

25.0 

450  00 

.03 

1.200  00 

079,183 

26.154 

25.0 

450  00 

'           .017 

1,200  00 

•1.132,060 

141.648 

23.0 

8,211  23 

.023 

8,000  00 

1,532.000 

53,500 

28.0 

1,705  00 

.033 

2.650  00 

2,388,337 

108,804 

22.0 

2,420  00 

.022 

3,800  00 

^,904,673 

257,346 

10.0 

8,720  70 

.034 

8,734  52 

270.264 

87,537 

80.0 

2,001  18 

.033 

4.750  00 

At 


StatuHcB 

pounds  of  milk  in  pound  of  butter 21 . 8 

eost  of  making  one  pound  of  butter .  0306 

in  Dvtter  factory $4,125.63 


EXHIBIT  No.  8 

SiateTnent  Showing  Approximate  Decrease  in  Pounds  of  Milk  Yielded  Per  Dmy 

Per  Dairy  in  New  York  State  for  Past  16  Years 

{From  Milk  Company  Records) 

Average  pounds 
Year  per  day  per  dairy 

1902 278 

1903 282 

1904 283 

1906 283 

1906 266 

1907 ; 240 

1908 235 

1909 235 

1910 255 

1911 261 

1912 246 

1913 238 

1914 233 

1916 227 

1916 204 


Becreaae  in  average  pounds  per  day^per  dairy,  1902-1915,  52. 
Per  cent  of  decrease,  18.7  per  cent. 
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EXHIBIT  Xo.  9 

Statement  Shouing  Increasing  Freight  Ratefi  on  Milk  Since  1902 

Zone  No.  1—1  to  40  Miles 


Milk  in  Cans, 
Per  Can 


Milk  in  Quawt  Bottled. 
Per  40  Qui 


I 


'      Carload 
1    Bhipments 


Aug.    1.  1902  —  Sept.  30,  1903 

Oct.     1,  1903  —  Sept.  30,  1909 | 

Oct.     1,  1909  —  Feb.  22,  1915 

Feb.  23,  1915  —  to  date i 

Per  cent  of  increase  since  1902 


I.«88  than 
carload 


Carload 
ahipmenta 


.184 

.235 

.248 

.184 

.23 

.258 

.201 

.23 

.282 

.211 

.242 

.296 

9.2 

2.9 

15.3 

thsa 
carkeki 

.11 


.31 
.32 

9 


Zone  No.  2—41  to  100  MUes 


Milk  in  Cans, 
Per  Oak 


Carload 
shipments 


Less  than 

carload 
shipments 


Aug.  1,  1902  —  Sept.  30.  1903 , 
Oct.  1,  1903  —  Sept.  30.  1909 . 
Oct.     1,  1909  — Feb.  22,  1915 

Feb.  23.  1915  —  to  date 

Per  cent  of  increase  since  1902 . 


.208 
.208 
.228 
.239 
14.9 


.26 
.26 
.26 
.273 


Milk  in  Quart  Bottlxs, 
Per  40  Quabxb 


Carload 


thas 


.2TO 
.291 
.319 
.334 
22.4 


.34 
.354 
.354 
.3S2 
12.4 


Zone  No.  3—101  to  190  MUes 


Milk  in  Cans, 
Per  Can 


Carload 
shipments 


Aug.  1,  1902  —  Sept.  30,  1903 
Oct.  1,  1903  —  Sept.  30,  1909 
Oct.  1,  1909  —  Feb.  22,  1915 

Feb.  23,  1915  —  to  date 

Per  cent  of  increase  since  1902 . 


15. 


.232 
.232 
.254 
.267 


Leas  than 

carload 

shipments 


.29 
.29 
.29 
.305 
5.2 


Milk  in  Quart  Bottijes, 
Per  40  Quarts 


Carload 
shipments 


.296 
.325 
.355 
.373 


26. 


than 
carload 
shipments 


.37 

.4oe 

.40« 
.426 
15.1 
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EXHIBIT  No.  9  —  (Continued) 

Zone  No.  4^H>v€r  190  Miles 


Milk  in  Cksb, 
Pbr  Can 


Carload 
Bhipments 


Aus.  1 .  1902  —  Sept.  20.  1903 
Oct.  1,  1003  —  Sept.  30.  1909 
Oct.      1.  1909  — Feb.  22,  1915 

Feb.  23,  1915  —  to  date 

Per  cent  of  increaae  nnce  1902 . 


Milk  ix  Quart  Bottles, 
Per  40  Quarts 


shipments    |    shipments 


Less  than 

carload 
shipments 


.40 
.413 
.443 
.47 
17.5 


EXHIBIT  No.  10 

Statement  Showing  Increase  and  Percentage  of  Increase  in  Price  of  Milk  to  Con' 

sumerfor  Past  15  Years 


DATE 

Pasteurised  B 

(quarts) 

Pasteurized  B 
(pints) 

Pasteurised  A 
(quarts) 

Uo  to  1907 

SO. 08 
.09 
.03 
.09 
.09 
.09 
.09 
.09 
.09 
.10 

.25 

1908 

1909 

$0.05 
.05 
.05 
.05 
.05 
.05 
.05 
.06 

1910 

1911 

1912 

10.10 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

.11 

October.  1916 

.12 

Permntiiffo  of  iocroase. 

.20 

.20 
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EXHIBIT  No.  11 

SkUemerU  of  Wage  Increase  to  Milk  Wogom  Driver  in  New  York  City  for  PaA  15 


DATE 


Weekly 


CommnnoD 


Annii 

weekly 
Mhir 


1M2. 
1003. 
1904. 
1005. 
IfOO. 

1007. 

1008. 
1000. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1013. 
1014. 
lOlf. 

1916. 


il3  00 
13  00 
13  00 
13  00 

13  OO 

14  00 
1ft  00 
16  00 
16  00 
16  00 
16  00 
16  00 

15  00 
1AO0 

16  00 
lAOO 

19  00 

20  00 

21  00 


90.006  per  point 
.  006  pN*  point 
.006  per  point 


I 


t 


.OOT per  point 

.007  per  point 
.007  per  point 
.OOT  per  point 
.007  per  point 
.007  per  point 
.007  per  point 
.007  per  point 
.007 


.007  per  point 


tl5  0i< 

uoo 

15  00 
15(9 

19  n 

18  t» 
18  OC 
1900 
18  OD 
18  OC 
18  00 
18  00 
L&OO 

22  00 


Peroentuce  of  inoreaae,  46.6. 
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SCHEDULE  No.  1 

SuUement  of  Zones  Established  as  a  Basis  for  Freight  RaUs  on  MWc  Ddiverd  to 

New  York  CUy  May  14,  1897 


Zone  No.  1:  1  to  40  mUes. 
Zona  No.  2:  41  to  100  miles. 
Zone  No.  3:  101  to  100  milee. 
Zone  No.  4:  oirar  100  miles. . . 


Milk  —  40  Qvabts 


Gene 


tO.23 
.26 
.20 
.32 


Quart 
bottlee 


t0.31 
.34 
.87 
.40 


Pint 
bottlee 


$0.35 
.38 
.41 
.44 


CbEAII  — 40QUAMI 


Gens 


t0.41 
.44 
.47 
.50 


Quert         ^^ 
bottles       bottki 


10.40 
.52 
.55 
.58 


10.53 

.a 

.63 


PROFITS  IN  MILK  DISTRIBUTION 

The  average  reader  in  the  limited  amount  of  time  will  not  be 
able  to  draw  from  the  accountant's  reports  herewith  set  out  in 
full  the  many  interesting  conclusions  that  are  to  be  drawn  there- 
from and  the  Committee  has  undertaken  with  the  aid  of  the  ac- 
countant to  set  out  some  of  these  conclusions  in  the  foliowiDg 
schedules,  leaving  to  the  student  of  those  matters  to  draw  from 
full  reports  such  lessons  as  they  aflFord  and  to  check,  if  he  so 
sires,  the  outstanding  facts  presented  in  the  foUowing  schedules. 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  at  this  time  will  be  an  ®^*"^"^J^^ 
of  the  costs  entering  into  the  9-cent  bottle  of  milk,  which  are  shown 
on  the  following  pages : 


EXHIBIT  No.  256 

Statement  of  Chabges  for  Pboducino  and  Delivering  a  Nine- 
Cent  Quart  of  Pasteurized  Grade  "  B  "  Milk  —  Offered 
IN  Testimony  before  the  Joint  Legislature  Committee 
ON  Dairy  Products  (Hon.  Charles  W.  Wicks^  Chair- 
man), BY  Herbebt  B.  Hawkins^  C.  P.  A. 


(5711 


^'  'to 


Exhibit  No.  256 

January  20,  1917. 

Agreeable  to  your  request  T  aui  attaching  herewith,  a  (»nrpo8ite 
statement  of  the  cost  of  producing  and  distributing  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  milk  to  be  sold  as  a  quart  in  a  bottle  at  .09. 

These  figures  are  the  result  of  a  fine  analysis  of  production  and 
distributing  costs  of  five  of  the  larger  companies  in  Greater  New 
York,  together  with  information  as  to  costs  contained  in  various 
reports  received  from  other  companies  in  this  city  and  thiDughout 
the  state,  and  turned  over  to  me  by  your  Committee  for  examina- 
tion. 

The  figures  herein  contained  are  not  typical  of  all  milk  handled 
but  of  such  milk,  popularly  known  as  Grade  "  B  "  pasteurized 
milk  sold  during  the  year  ldl5  or  during  fiscal  i)eriod  of  1915- 
1916  at  a  price  of  .09  per  quart. 

In  conclusion,  so  that  no  false  impression  may  be  created,  I  wish 
to  say  that  the  average  selling  price  of  all  milk  purchased,  whether 
disposed.  o£  as  milk,  cream,  cheese  or  butter,  is  much  less  than  .09, 
the  subject  of  which  will  be  taken  up  in  detail  in  a  later  report  to 
the  Comnrittee. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Herbert  B.  Hawkins, 
Tertifipd  PubHe  Aofjoimtant. 
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Exhibit  No.  256 

1916-1916 

Selling  price .09 

Cost  of  milk 03797 

Country  charges 00297 

Teaming  and  hauling 00294 

Pasteurization    00370 

Bottles  and  caps 00241 

Delivery  expenses 02384 

Freight   00934 

Adm.,  clerical  and  adv 00319 

Total  cost 08636 

Profit 00364 

Total 09000      .09 


In  connection,  however,  with  this  Exhibit  No.  256,  it  is  im- 
portant for  everyone  interested  to  consider  the  following  statement 
made  by  the  accountant: 

Statement  A 

The  profit  or  loss  on  the  0-cent  bottle  of  Grade  **B"  pasteurized  milk  de- 
scribed in  Exhibit  260  does  not  provide  for  any  reduced  profit  or  losses  on  milk 
purchased  by  the  distributor  for  which  he  may  have  no  retail  market  at  Din* 
cents  a  quart,  but  instead  thereof  necessarily  disposes  of  the  same  at  wholesale 
prices  or  in  other  forms,  such  as  sour  milk,  sour  cream,  pot  cheese,  butter,  etc., 
or  which  may  be  lost  or  destroyed,  or  spoil  on  his  hands  for  some  other  reason. 

Likewise,  the  costs  included  in  Exhibit  256  do  not  provide  for  any  earning* 
on  capital  invested,  or  for  the  creation  of  capital  reserves  of  any  kind.  Snc^ 
necessary  business  overheads  as  capital,  interest,  or  earnings  must  be  providea 
for  in  addition  thereto.  In  other  words,  they  are  to  be  found,  if  at  all,  out  <rf 
the  item  of  .00364  set  out  therein.  How  important  a  bearing  these  two  factors 
have  upon  the  average  profit  of  milk  distributors  is  shown  by  the  following 
statement : 

By  averaging  the  net  profits  of  the  companies  used  to  reach  the  conclusion* 
shown  in  Exhibit  256,  it  is  shown  that  the  average  profit  of  those  companies  on 
each  quart  of  milk  bought,  regardless  of  whether  it  was  disposed  of  as  market 
milk,  butter,  cheese,  or  otherwise,  was  found  to  be  .0027,  out  of  which  itWJ^ 
must  be  found  all  capital  earnings,  dividends  and  capital  reserves  for  the  car' 
rying  on  of  the  business. 
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In  other  words,  the  average  profit  of  .0036  on  the  9-cent  bottle  was  reduced 
to  the  average  of  .0027  on  the  entire  purchases  by  lower  profits  or  losses  on 
'wholesale  milk,  butter,  cheese,  or  wasted  product. 

For  comparative  purposes,  the  following  statement  is  made: 


Company 
Borden    Company,  Farm    Products 
Division,  East  and  West,  Chicago 
to  New  York 0372% 


Schedule  B 

Earning  on 
Trading     tangible  as- 
profit  on    sets  at  book 
year's  value  exclusive 
basis      of  good-wiU, 
etc. 


Tangible  assets 
in  business  ex- 
clusive of  good 
wUl,  etc. 


Clover  Farms  Company,  Inc 

By  excluding  a  certain  item  of  de- 
predation written  off  on  the 
books  of  this  company  and  criti- 
cised by  the  auditor,  the  capital 
earning  item  is  made  in  the  above 
company,  .0554.  The  capital 
investment  of  this  company 
would  show  earnings  of  11  per 
cent  on  milk  traffic,  exclusive  of 
reductions  thereof  shown  in  store 
operations. 

Alex.  Campbell  Company 

Sheffield  Farms  Slawson-Decker  Co. 


0314^^ 


.0 


.0387% 
.0304% 


.0574%     $15,000,000  00 

(Estimated  appor- 
tionment of  capi- 
tal.) 

.0438%  $540,678  64 


.0930%  $808,593  46 

.0485%      $6,227,171  46 


It  suggests  itself  that  no  ordinary  business  could  be  maintained 
on  a  trading  profit,  per  dollar  of  sales,  so  low  as  shown  by  the 
above  figures.  It  is  possible  to  do  so,  however,  in  the  milk  busi- 
ness and  pay  dividends  and  establish  reserves  because  of  the  quick 
and  almost  constant  turnover  of  capital. 

Schedule  C 

Profits  on  Milk  Handled 

Net  profit 
Company  Quarts  of        Net  profit     per  100 

milk  handled     per   quart     pounds 

Borden   Company,   Eastern  branches, 

Buffalo  and  east 218,820,305  .002915  .  1355 

Clover  Farms,  Inc 19,536,650  .0024  .1115 

Alex.  Campbell  Company,  Inc 25 ,  258 ,  977  .  002979  .  1385 

Sheffield  Farms,  Slawson-Decker  Com- 
pany    135,251 ,200  .00243  .1130 

Average  netrprofits 0027  plus        .1246 
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It  will  be  ftpperent  from  the  above  schedule  that  if  these  four 
companies,  and  nndoubtedlj  all  the  others,  had  paid  to  the  d^.^- 
men  of  the  State  during  the  year  1B15,  1916,  tkeir  «ntin  pn)&^s 
capital  earnings  and  dividends,  it  would  have  brought  to  the  dairy- 
men  less  than  12^  cents  per  100  pounds  more  than  they  acmalW 
did  ifiCttvew  But  the  dairymen  have  fairly  established  during  the 
mouHiBlrom  October,  1916  to  April,  1917,  an  increased  price  of 
45  cents  to  50  cents  per  100  ponnds  over  the  year  in  question  or 
an  increase  nearly  four  times  groeler  than  tlie  avenge  profit, 
dividends  and  earnings  made  by  these  companies  during ihe  prior 
year. 

From  these  ;figures  it  becomes  at  once  obvious  that  the  cost  of 
the  product  must  be  advanced  to  the  consumer  unless  .g^ 
economies  are  found  in  methods  of  diatributmi.  'fiome  ligiit  is 
thrown  upon  the  varying  profits  of  tfaeee  eBinpanifiB  by  the  fidlow- 
ing  comparative  table: 

Cost  of  Milk  Per  Hundred  Pounds,  3vm  1,  1915  to  JniiE  JO,  1*1^ 

Prnduw^noe  :FotAmtpTkt 

Company  per  ifoart  per«wt. 

Borden  Company .036847  «1.7tt  pj* 

aoTcr  Esons,  Inc .0855  l.fBUlM* 

Alex.  Campbell  Company,  Inc .035305  1.6447pitf 

Sheffield  Tarms,  Slawson-Decker  Company. . .  .  037767  1 .  7474  plus 

Assuniiiig  the  average  daily  consumption  in  New  YorkuitJ  to  be 
2,200,000  quarts,  the  milk  handled  by  tho  four  .above  caa^^ 
would  be  about  49  per  cent  of  the  whoJe.  However,  a  laige  pw^ 
of  the  milk  referred  to  above  as  handled  by  tlie  Borden  Compii^J 
does  not  reach  the  New  York  market  at  all,  as  those  figures  com- 
prise the  Eastern  division  in  various  cities  in  New  York  and  other 
surrounding  states,  so  that  these  ooiitpanies  probably  do  not  siipplj 
33  per  cent,  of  the  New  York  market. 

Unn£0£s&aby  Costs  of  Disteibution 

It  is  easily  determined,  both  from  the  audit  si  the  books  of  tto 
companies  engaged  in  the  distribution  of  milk  in  "ttie  city  of  1^^ 
York  and  from  the  testimony  of  all  concerned,  that  tiiis  busbiess 
is  conducted  on  an  extremely  competitive  basis.  All  who  ha^^ 
fairly  studied  the  question  can  see  that  a  large  part  of  the  cost 


of  distribution  arises  from  the  bitter  competitian  amting  in  the 
distribution  of  the  product  This  competition  does  not  consist  in 
two  or  three  route  drivers  standing  at  the  apartment  house  door 
under-bidding  each  other  for  the  privilege  of  delivering  the  morn- 
ing's milk.  Obviously  while  two  drivers  were  engaged  in  that 
competition,  the  third  would  be  supplying  two  or  dtree  or  th^r 
regular  customers ;  but  it  does  apply  to  every  other  side  of  distri- 
bution that  has  been  presented  to  the  Committee.  Customers  are 
bought  and  paid  for.  The  man  who  can  control  a  group  of  cus- 
tomers is  eagerly  sought.  Everything  that  can  influence  the  cus- 
tomer or  make  it  easy  to  reach  him  or  control  his  trade  is  bought 
and  paid  for.  An  army  of  solicitors  and  sales  agents  are  main- 
tained to  go  about  from  block  to  block  to  procure  customers.  Every 
available  agency  is  sought  for  this  end.  Great  and  expensive  or- 
ganizations are  maintained  purely  and  entirely  devoted  to  carry- 
ing on  the  business  on  a  competitive  basis. 

Overhead  charges  attributable  to  this  work  alone  amount 
to  an  alarming  sum,  and  it  becomes  difficult  on  the  part 
of  the  concern  with  limited  capital  to  meet  this  daily  fierce 
competition.  Only  the  strongest  can  engage  in  it  and  ulti- 
mately survive,  and  yet  it  is  a  purely  competitive  struggle. 
It  is  customary  in  referring  to  unnecessary  expenses  in 
milk  distribution  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  four  or  six  or  ten  milk 
wagons  and  milk  drivers  visit  the  same  block  which  one  might 
well  supply,  but  this  ignores  the  really  greater  expense  of  the 
silent  army  of  retainers  that  accompanies  and  follows  the  milk 
wagon  in  its  daily  round*  This  army  is  marshaled  by  each  com- 
pany and  sets  out  daily  to  capture  the  other  man's  customers.  Not 
only  do  we  find  in  a  single  block  six  wagons  and  horses  and  drivers 
where  one  might  well  do  the  work,  but  on  the  same  day  we  find 
operating  in  the  same  block  six  solicitors;  six  route  superintend- 
ents having  general  charge  and  direction  of  their  activities;  six 
staffs  of  clerks  and  bookkeepers  who  will  devote  part  of  their  time 
and  attention  to  that  block  for  that  day,  and  each  and  every  part 
of  perhaps  twenty  other  companies  devoting  to  the  certain  block 
a  portion  of  their  time  and  the  consumer's  money  in  the  struggle 
to  ascertain,  which  company  shall  survive  in  rendering  its  inhabi- 
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tants  a  single  service.  It  may  safely  be  said  that  no  persan  of 
understanding  has  ever  studied  this  question  without  reaclmig  ibe 
oonelusion  that  the  distribution  of  milk  is  a  public  service,  which. 
to  be  put  upon  an  economic  basis^  requires  public  regulation  to  tk 
end  that  all  unnecessary  services  even  of  a  competitive  kind  may 
be  eliminated. 

DiSTBIBUTION     OF     MiLK     ShOUIJ>     Bb     A      KeOITLATED    PuBUC 

Sebvigs 

The  unnecessary  competitive  disbursement  of  one  company  ex 
amined  into,  amounted  to  nearly  $200,000  during  the  year  in 
question.  It  is  safe  to  assert  that  the  consumer  in  the  city  of  New 
York  pays  several  millions  of  dollars  annually  for  the  privilege 
of  having  all  the  numerous  purveyors  of  this  necessity  of  life  en 
gage  in  attempts  to  serve  him.  During  a  period  when  labor  co^t^ 
in  the  production  of  milk  were  little  considered  and  an  abundant 
milk  supply  was  at  hand  at  a  comparatively  low  price,  this  question 
did  not  assume  the  importance  which  it  now  has.  Coupled  with 
the  ascending  scale  of  costs  in  all  other  food  products,  the  matter 
becomes  at  once  acute.  A  milk  supply  is  as  much  a  daily  neces- 
sity and  even  more  so  than  either  gas  or  electricity.  While  the 
milk  dealer  needs  no  public  franchise  except  from  the  Department 
of  Health,  yet  he  must  utilize  every  public  instrumentality  ana 
franchise  that  exists  in  order  to  properly  supply  the  daily  demand. 
The  railroad  company  is  required  to  furnish  its  most  efficient  and 
fastest  service.  The  ferry  and  express  hasten  to  aid  and  co-operate. 
Without  this  constant  co-operation  of  every  public  instrumentality. 
great  suffering  would  result. 

Enjoying  each  and  every  one  of  these  public  franchises  and  in- 
strumentalities, and  it  being  conceded  that  upon  the  supply  of  miis 
rests  the  health  and  life  of  the  growing  children  of  the  dties,  can 
it  be  said  that  this  matter  of  distribution  is  not  a  subject  of  pw'"'^ 
regulation  and  control  ?  There  must  be  within  the  State  suffici- 
ent reserve  of  police  power  upon  this  question,  so  vital  to  the 
public  health  and  welfare,  to  insure  the  distribution  of  milk  to 
the  people  of  the  State  without  interruption  or  delay,  without 
fraud  or  oppression,  and  without  being  charged  with  the  constant 
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burden  of  imnecessary  expense.  The  time  has  come  when  this 
problem  should  be  solved,  if  it  is  to  be  solved  at  all,  and  it  certainly 
seems  as  if  the  dairymen  of  this  State  and  the  distributors  with 
their  invested  capital,  and  the  consumer,  should  co-operate  to  the 
end  that  these  unnecessary  competitive  wastes  be  eliminated  and 
the  dairymen's  milk  brought  to  the  consumer  at  the  lowest  possible 
expense.  It  is  confidently  believed  that  this  will  be  done,  by  the 
business  genius  of  our  people,  if  the  State  by  adequate  legislation 
will  permit. 

The  investigations  of  this  Committee  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
under  the  present  competitive  system  it  takes  almost  as  many  men 
to  bring  the  dairyman's  milk  to  the  consumer  as  tihere  are  dairymen 
engaged  in  the  production  of  milk  with  all  their  employees.  This 
is  the  result  of  the  purely  competitive  basis  upon  which  the  business 
is  handled.  Three  or  four  milk  stations  are  being  maintained  with 
a  separate  force  of  employees  to  collect  or  receive  the  dairymen's 
milk  at  many  points  where  one  well  equipped  station  with  a  compe- 
tent force  could  do  all  the  collecting  at  one-fifth  the  present  eyi:>ense. 
This  unneoessary  duplication  of  service  follows  with  all  its  atten- 
dant overhead  and  capital  investment  from  the  country  milk  station 
until  the  bottle  of  milk  is  finally  deposited  at  iSie  consumer's  door. 
A  large  part  of  this,  in  t!he  judgment  of  this  -Committee,  could  and 
should  be  eliminated.  If  the  people  of  the  cities  are  to  have  any 
relief  from  the  ascending  scale  of  prices,  these  factors  must  be 
eliminated.  It  only  remains  to  devise  satisfactory  methods  so  to 
do.  The  only  solution  possible  is  to  limit  and  leave  only  those  in 
the  field  which  the  service  actually  requires.  This  is  just  as  obvi- 
ous in  the  case  of  milk  as  it  is  in  gas  or  any  other  daily  necessity 
supplied  in  small  quantity  to  the  consumer.  From  these  conclu- 
sions there  seems  to  be  no  escape. 

It  is  believed  by  the  Committee  that  a  State  Department 
equipped  with  all  the  power  permitted  by  our  laws  should 
be  created,  having  the  capacity  to  thoroughly  analyze  and  com- 
prehend the  present  situation,  and  having  realized  and  compre- 
hended it,  to  provide  ways  and  means,  so  far  as  our  laws  and  the 
welfare  of  the  State  permit,  to  consolidate  Uiis  service,  not  only  in 
Xew  York,  but  in  every  city  of  the  State,  to  the  end  that  the  ex- 
pense thereof  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  that  the  profits  realized 
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thereon  be  only  such  as  are  recognused  aa  fair  and  reasonable.  In 
this  way  it  is  believed  that  tihe  oonsuaier  can  seoure  tiiis  nMe&itj 
of  lifeat  a  price  whieh  will  afford  a  fair  return  to  the  pzodocer  aad 
a  just  earning,  and  only  a  just  eamii^,  to  the  capital  engaged  in 
distributioEL  The  dairyman  of  the  State,  ignoring  and  diaregaid- 
ing  the  law  which  has  become  practically  ineffectual  for  any  pur- 
pose, has  so  organized  as  to  protect  his  own  interests,  without  action 
by  the  State  goveomment  He  contends  that  the  State  govemment 
disregarded  his  distress  and  that  he  was  forced  to  take  action  from 
economic  necessity.  Thoee  who  contend  that  these  matters  had  best 
be  regulated  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  pay  no  heed  to  the 
evident  situatioi^  that  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  had  absolutely 
ceased  to  operate  in  regard  to  the  milk  supply,  because  of  the  effecr 
tive  organization  of  the  consumer  in  a  city  society,  and  the  la<d:  of 
a  similar  organization  in  the  social  relations  of  the  produjoer.  The 
considerations  here  stated  take  no  note  of  the  importance  to  the 
State  of  the  continuan.ee  of  a  prosperous  dairy  industry,  whidi  is 
as  important  as  any  phase  of  the  matter  here  considered,  but  whidb 
is  discussed  in  other  parts  of  this  report 

How  Two  New  Middlemeit  Were  Created 

As  before  suggested,  the  last  few  years  show  Hoe  development  of 
a  new  class  of  middlemen  in  the  milk  traffic  Formerly,  and  it 
might  be  said  still,  the  distributor  collected  the  milk  at  the  country 
station,  prepared  it,  transported  it  to  the  city  and  delivered  it  to  <2ie 
customer.  Of  late  years  groups  of  dairymen,  in  order  to  c<Hitrol  the 
disposition  of  their  milk,  have  undertaken  through  the  formatioii 
of  companies,  to  construct  milk  stations  of  their  own.  These  have 
been  operated  in  two  ways :  First,  by  lease  to  the  milk  companies, 
the  lease  carrying  with  it  provisions  designed  to  afford  the  dairy- 
men a  better  price  for  their  milk  durii\g  the  continuance  of  the 
lease.  Second,  by  being  operated  by  tihe  dairymen's  ocmipany  and 
the  product  of  the  station  di^osed  of  from  time  to  time  to  the  high* 
est  bidder  in  tiie  open  market 

The  last  method  of  operation  obviously  is  not  welcome  to  the 
distributor.  The  distributor  regards  such  handling  of  tiie  milk  as 
rendering  his  yearly  supply  uncertain  and  permitting  the  control 
of  the  price  to  be  paid  from  year  to  year  to  rest  in  the  hands  of 
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the  dairyman.  Therefore  the  daiiTiiien'e  ooanpeny  or  milk 
station,  unlesA  leased  to  the  larger  milk  oomjMuiies,  found  it  difficult 
to  locate  a  buyer.  The  distributoirs^  in  their  anxiety  to  keep  the  con- 
trol of  the  milk  in  their  own  cM^ationa^  left  the  £eld  open  f oar  the 
developtnent  of  a  olaas  of  middlemen  vAio  promptly  took  over  the 
milk  supply  from  the  dairymen^s  station*  Their  operations  were 
attended  with  saocess  during  the  past  two  and  one-half  years 
because  of  a  scarcity  created  by  war  conditions  and  the  attendant 
high  price  for  t^eese  and  butter.  Under  other  conditions,  the 
operation  of  these  middlemen  would  probably  have  resulted  in 
lower  prices  for  the  dairymen  attempting  to  operate  their  stations* 
Under  the  prevailing  conditions  it  afforded  an  opportu- 
nity for  the  middlemen  to  make  large  profits  for  the  time  being 
and  thoee  profits  Hne  middleman  promptly  proceeded  to  take  in  the 
good  old  way.  The  large  distributor,  being  short  of  the  necessary 
daily  supply  from  time  to  time,  would  pay  a  hi^  premium  to  the 
new  broker  or  middleman.  This  broker  or  middleman  had  no 
capital  investment  whatever,  but  was  availing  himseK  of  the  dairy- 
men's capital  and  needs  created  by  the  European  war.  On  the  one 
hand  he  assumed  to  sell  the  milk  for  the  dairymen  on  a  certain  oom- 
mivssion  which  carried  with  it  the  necessary  implied  agreement 
that  he  would  secure  the  best  price  possibla  On  "the  other  hand, 
he  either  sold  it  to  himself  or  charged  a  further  commission  an<? 
profit  for  himself  when  he  turned  it  over  to  the  distributor.  The 
development  of  this  type  of  middleman  and  his  methods  are  best 
exempUfi^ed  by  the  following  evidence  received  by  the  Committee, 
which  is  here  presented  without  further  comment: 

John  P.  Dotx^b,  eaUed  as  a  witnes<««  being  swchu,  testified : 
"  I  live  at  No.  970  St  John's  Place, Brooklyn,  and  am  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Modem  Dairy  Company.  This  company  was  incor- 
porated in  August,  1S14,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000,  $20,000 
of  that  has  been  issued ;  $10,000  of  it  was  sold  when  we  incorpo- 
rated,—  the  balance  tsince.  The  incorporators  were  myself,  Wil- 
liam J.  McKay,  and  William  Eichmond,  We  took  all  the  stock 
that  was  issued  at  that  time.  That  was  $4,500  par  value.  Each 
of  us  received  $1,500  par  value  of  the  stock.  Eichmond  lives  in 
Sharpstown,  New  Jersey,  and  had  been  in  the  milk  business  before. 
He  owned  a  plant  at  Unionvilla    That  has  been  recently  sold  to 
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the  Hires  Chocolate  Company.  He  was  operating  the  plant  at 
TJnionville  and  Sharpstown,  New  Jersey,  at  that  time.  He  brought 
the  milk  to  the  city  and  sold  it  in  a  wholesale  way  to  milk  dealers. 
I  had  been  in  the  milk  business  prior  to  1914  with  the  McDermott 
Dairy  Company.  Mr.  McKay  and  I  decided  upon,  going  into  the 
business  and  then  we  met  Bichmond.  The  first  year  we  were  in 
business  we  got  our  milk  from  our  creamery  at  Harford  Mills. 
We  bought  a  creamery  from  the  Standard  Butter  Company.  It 
is  about  22  miles  from  Owego  on  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad.  We 
got  there  about  an  average  of  70  cans  a  day  of  milk.  We  sold  tliat 
in  Brooklyn  wholesale  to  restaurants,  hotels,  bakeries,  lunch  rooms, 
etc.  Whatever  we  needed  above  that  we  got  from  Mr.  Ridmiond 
at  Unionvilla  We  ran  that  way  eight  or  nine  months.  Then  my 
brother,  James  A.  Doyle,  came  into  the  company  from  the  Shef- 
field Farms.  That  was  the  spring  of  1915.  He  took  $1,500  worth 
of  stock.  Then  a  young  man.  by  the  name  of  John  Marass  took 
$1,000  worth  of  stock ;  that  is,  he  subscribed  for  it,  but  never  paid 
for  it.  He  only  stayed  a  month.  Then  in  November  or  December, 
1915,  Mr.  N.  A.  Van  San  purchased  the  $1,500  of  stock  that  my 
brother  had  and  became  a  director. 

Mr.  Ward.—  This  $6,000  was  all  paid  for  in  cash? 

Mr.  Doyle. —  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Ward. —  How  was  it  paid  for  ? 

Mr.  Doyle. —  $2,000  was  given  to  Mr  McKay  and  myself  for 
good  will,  trade,  leases,  etc.  So  that  I  paid  $500,  McKay  paid 
$500  and  Richmond  $1,500. 

Mr.  Ward.—  That  made  $2,500,  so  there  was  really  $2,50Q  in 
cash? 

Mr.  Doyle. — ^At  the  commencement,  yes. 

Mr.  Ward.—  What  was  that  $2,000  given  for  ? 

Mr.  Doyle. —  Leases,  good-will  or  trade,  etc. 

Mr.  Ward.—  What  trade  ? 

Mr.  Doyle. —  The  trade  that  I  had  promised  to  secure  for  the 
business  when  we  started. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Well,  I  suppose  it  was  given  to  you  because  of 
your  experience  in  this  milk  business. 
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Mr.  Doyla —  Partially,  yes ;  we  had  the  promise  of  bnsinesB ; 
that  is  all ;  what  we  could  do  in  the  milk  biuriiiess.  Bichmond  paid 
in  cash  and  equipment.  He  furnished  a  horse  and  the  balance  in 
cash,  so  that  I  paid  in  $600  in  money;  McKay  paid  in  $500  in 
money,  and  Ricfhmond  paid  in  $1,250  in  money,  and  a  horse. 
That  was  real  money  and  went  into  the  bank  account.  Then  my 
brother  came  in  and  paid  in  $1,500  in,  money  and  went  to  work 
for  the  company  and  stayed  with  us  until  October  or  November 
and  thon  went  out.  Mr,  Van  San  bought  his  stock.  I  don't  know 
how  he  bought  it.  After  that.  Van  San  was  employed  by  our  com- 
pany.   I  had  known,  him  seven  or  eight  months. 

Mr.  Ward. —  During  those  7  or  8  months,  what  had  been  his 
business  ? 

Mr.  Doyle. —  He  was  salesman  for  country  creameries  and  we 
purchased  milk,  cream  and  condensed  milk  from  them.  He  was 
representing  the  Hamd^i  Cooperative  Creamery  Company  at 
Hamden,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Chemung  Dairy  Products  Company  w*i« 
another.  He  sold  it  to  us  at  a  price.  Whether  he  worked  on  a 
commission,  straight  salary  or  how,  I  don't  know.  He  sold  the 
milk  either  on  a  commission  or  salary  basis  for  the  cooperative  com- 
panies and  then  we  jobbed  or  wholesaled  the  milk  to  the  general 
wholesale  trada  He  stayed  with  us  about  a  year.  He  was  trea^*- 
urer  of  the  company  and  went  into  the  country  and  took  care  of 
the  creamery  work  and  made  contracts  for  milk  from  November, 
1915.  Then  he  got  out  of  the  company  and  sold  his  stock  back  to 
the  company,  to  the  Modem  Dairy  Company.  We  paid  for  it 
out  of  our  company  funds.  The  stock  certificates  were  turned  over 
to  us  and  they  are  now  in  our  safe,  fifteen  of  them,  and  the  other 
forty-five  Mr.  Richmond  has.  Van  San  had  sixty  sfhares.  First, 
he  got  my  brother's  fifteen  shares.  We  had  increased  our  capital 
to  $50,000.  We  gave  one  share  to  each  stockholder  for  eadh  share 
that  was  issued. 

Mr.  Ward. —  That  is,  there  were  $6,000  already  issued  of  which 
$3,750  had  been  paid  for.  Now  you  gave  each  one  of  those  share- 
holders, you  divided  among  Van  San,  McKay  and  Doyle  $6,000 
more  of  new  stock  without  getting  any  money  for  it. 

Mr.  Dovle. —  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Ward. —  That  was  a  «toek  dmdend,  or  something. 

Mr.  Doyla —  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ward. —  That  is,  th^  did  not  pay  anything  for  it 

Mr.  Doyle. —  No^  sir ;  and  -we  gave  Mr.  Rjcfamond  $2,500  wortb 
of  stock  for  2,000  cans  that  he  had.  Thore  -was  $26,300  iasoed. 
That  is  all  that  was  issued.    The  rest  has  not  beein  issued. 

Before  we  increased  to  $50,000,  Ridunond  had  $1,900  in  stock. 
We  at  (me  time  gave  him  $400  for  some  equipment  he  ga^  us.  I 
forget  whether  that  was  in  1915  or  1916,  so  he  had  at  least  $L900, 
and  the  other  three  had  $1,500  eaeh  at  the  time  we  increased  tiie 
capitalization.  There  was  $7,900  issued,  as  I  und^fltand  it. 
Marass  never  got  any  stock  because  he  did  not  pay  for  it  Id 
August,  1916,  McKay  had  $2,000  in  sftock  and  I  had  $2,000  and 
Van  San  had  $2,000. 

At  the  time  Mr.  Van  9an  came  in,  there  was  $500  worth  of  stock 
given  to  Mr.  Van  San  as  a  bonus. 

Mr.  Ward. —  For  coming  in  ? 

Mr.  Doyle. —  For  good-will  of  certain  trade  limt  he  had.  He 
was  in  the  shipping  business  and  he  wss  shippixig  to  differsnt 
people,  the  Malone  Dairy  Company,  Locust  Farma,  Oovor  Fanm, 
here  in,  the  city.  He  was  selling  and  that  trade  was  turned  over  to 
the  Modem  Dairy  Oompany.  He  was  selling  the  goods  for  l4io« 
cooperative  creamery  compenieB.  He  paid  $1,560  for  stock  and 
was  donated  $500  more  for  this  goodrwill, —  the  tiaide  he  turned 
over, —  The  Malone  Dairy  Ccwnpany,  Locust  Farms,  Clover  Farms, 
different  people.  They  were  distributors  who  used  to  buy  mift 
from  him  but  instead  of  buying  from  him  after  that  they  hou^ 
from  the  Modem  Dairy  Company. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Did  Mr.  Van  San  arrange  that  they  were  to  buy 
from  you? 

Mr.  Doyle. —  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ward. — And  for  that  he  was  to  get  $500  in  stock! 

Mr,  Doyle.—  Yes,  sir.  Then  I  and  McKay  «ch  took  $5W 
worth  of  stock  as  a  part  of  our  salary  for  Hhe  pest  year.  We  had 
been  paid  a  salary,  but  it  was  not  consideced  what  we  were  worth 
or  what  we  could  earn  at  other  places.    That  is,  at  the  end  of  tie 
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year  it  waa  sot  considered  that  we  had  been  adequately  paid  so  we 
were  Toted  $600  more  and  Van  San  waa  voted  for  his  ooming  in. 
That  made  $7,900.  Then  we  increased  tibe  stock  to  $50,000,  anjd 
$7,9O0  of  the  new  stock  was  given  to  each  of  us  as  follows:  Rich- 
mond got  $1,900;  I  got  $2,000;  McKay  got  $2,000,  and  Van  San 
got  $2,000.  That  left  srtock  issued  $15,800.  That  stock  repre- 
sented an  initial  cafllh  payment  of  $3,750  in  money  and  one  horse. 
Then  we  needed  cans  and  Richmond  had  2,000  and  we  gave  him 
$1.25  each  in  stock.  Then  he  sold  $8,000  worth  of  stock;  Rich- 
mond, McKay  and  Van  San  and  myself  each  took  $2,000.  We 
paid  for  that  in  cash.  They  actually  paid  cash  into  the  concern 
and  it  went  into  our  hank  account.  That  made  $26,300  issued, 
but  we  purdiased  bads:  $6',000  from  Van  San,  all  he  had  after  a 
year.  We  paid  him  $1,600  in  eaA.  Mr.  Richmond  paid  him 
$4,500  and  the  c(»K^>any  gave  Ridmumd  a  note  for  $4,500.  All 
that  Van  Saa  had  paid  in  for  this  $6,000  worth  was  $2,000  in 
money  and  whatever  he  paid  my  brother  for  his  stock.  That  left 
the  company  with  $20,300  in  stock  outstanding.  That  stock  r^re- 
sents  $8,250  in  money  and  the  horse  and  cans  mentioned.  We 
have  issued  no  stock  since. 

Mt,  Van  San  has  been  and  is  now  representing  farmers'  cream- 
eries. He  was  selling  milk  for  them.  He  is  selling  milk  for 
certain  cooperative  plants  on  a  commission.  I  believe  he  has  an 
arrangement  to  get  a  certain  per  cent  for  selling.  He  sold  that 
milk  through  our  c(Hnpany,  the  Modem  Dairy  Company. 

Mr.  Ward* —  I  understaiul,  then,  that  he  sold  that  milk  to  your 
company,  the  Modern  Dairy  C!ompany. 

Mr.  Doyle. —  It  was  handled  through  our  compeny,  yes ;  it  was 
sold  to  other  customers  by  the  Modern  Dairy  Company. 

Mr.  Ward. — ^And  you  bought  it  from  Mr.  Van  San  or  through 
Van  San? 

Mr.  Doyle. —  Through  Van  San. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Mr.  Van  San  was  then  a  member  of  this  company 
and  one  of  its  directors? 

Mr.  Doyle. —  Tes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Ward. —  -So  that  at  l!he  same  time  he  was  engaged  as  selling 
agent  for  the  oooperative  creameries,  farmers'  creamery  compaD  v 
on  a  commission,  he  was  selling  it  to  his  own  company. 

Mr.  Doyle. —  Tee,  sir. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Well,  I  should  think  he  could  not  give  good  service 
either  to  the  cooperative  dairy  farmers  or  to  his  company  in  which 
he  was  a  large  stockholder.  That  is,  I  should  think  his  interests 
would  have  conflicted.  I  understand  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Stat«, 
through  the  Bureau  of  Foods  and  Markets,  to  prevent  a  man  from 
being  both  a  buyer  and  seller  at  the  same  time.  Did  you  under- 
stand it  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Doyla —  No,  sir ;  I  didn't  know  there  was  any  objection 
there.    In  fact,  I  would  not  see  any  harm  in  doing  it  l3iat  way. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Mr.  Van  San  appears  to  have  been  connected  with 
the  Bureau  of  Foods  and  Markets  here;  you  knew  that,  didnt 
you? 

Mr.  Doyle. —  I  knew  he  was  connected,  but  in  what  capacity  I 
did  not  know. 

Mr.  Ward. —  So  that  when  he  was  selling  milk  for  the  dairymen 
through  the  Bureau  of  Foods  and  Markets,  at  the  same  time  he  was 
a  stockholder  and  director  in  and  selling  it  to  his  own  company. 

Mr.  Doyle. —  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ward. — And  you  think  there  is  nothing  immoral  in  that  ? 

Mr.  Doyle. —  Immoral  ?  No,  I  would  not  think  so.  The  milk 
that  Van  San  sold  us  we  endeavored  to  sell  at  a  profit ;  we  had  to 
stay  in  business.  Mr.  Van  San  as  a  stockholder  participated  in 
that  profit. 

Mr.  Ward. —  So  he  got  two  profits.  He  got  one  profit  out  of  tie 
milk  by  way  of  earnings  of  your  company,  and  another  profit  out  of 
l^e  commissions  paid  to  him  as  an,  agent  of  the  farmers  ? 

Mr.  Doyle. —  I  suppose  so. 

Mr.  Ward. —  I  should  think  he  could  have  gone  as  agent  for  tiie 
dairymen  to  the  same  companies  which  you  sold  to  and  sold  them 
milk  at  the  same  price  that  you  did  and  thereby  get  a  better  price 
for  the  farmers  who  employed  him. 
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Mr.  Doyla —  Well,  I  suppose  he  could.  Yes,  sir ;  I  suppose  he 
could.  He  turned  over  to  us  three  or  four  customers  that  were 
securing  milk  and  cream  from  him  and  for  that  we  gave  him  $500 
in  our  stock.  All  the  stations  that  he  was  acting  for  were  coopera- 
tive companies,  except  one,  the  Chemung  Dairy  Products  Com- 
pany, at  Big  Flats.  The  business  he  turned  over  to  us  was  the 
Malone  Dairy  Company,  Clover  Farms  and  Locust  Farms  Com- 
pany. There  may  have  been  one  or  two  more.  I  don't  know 
exactly  what  trade  he  kept  These  were  his  regular  shipping 
customers  the  year  round.  We  had  sold  cream  to  the  Malone 
Dairy  Company  before. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Do  you  think  that  the  cooperative  dairymen  knew 
that  they  had  been  turned  over,  that  their  business  had  been  turned 
over  to  another  middleman  by  Mr.  Van  *San  for  stock  in  your 
company  ? 

Mr.  Doyla —  No ;  I  don't  know  whether  that  good-will  really 
belonged  to  the  dairymen's  companies  that  Mr.  Van  San  operated 
for.  I  knew  he  was  selling  on  commission  at  one  place.  I  know 
Mr.  Van  San  is  agent  for  creameries,  but  how  he  got  it,  I  don't 
know.  I  know  he  has  done  some  work  for  Dillon  and  goes  to  his 
office  occasionally. 

Mr.  Ward. —  If  he  had  been  paid  by  the  up-State  dairy  com- 
panies to  build  up  a  business  and  secure  a  good-will  for  their 
product  and  then  he  sells  that  good-will  to  a  company  in  which 
he  is  interested  and  sells  the  product  too,  to  a  company  in  which  he 
is  interested,  that  would  be  immoral  you  would  say,  would  it  not  ? 
That  is,  say  you  hired  me  to  go  up  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city  and 
get  you  a  customer  and  I  get  two  or  three  customers  and  you  pay 
me  for  my  work  and  I  go  and  sell  those  customers  to  the  Sheffield 
Farms,  wouldn't  you  say  I  was  acting  immorally  towards  you  ? 

Mr.  Doyle. —  Well,  there  are  two  ways  to  look  at  that.  In  my 
judgment,  it  would  not  be  immoral.  We  are  still  buying  through 
Van  San.  We  have  our  own  creameries  now,  one  at  Millers  Mills, 
N.  Y.  We  bought  it  out  of  our  own  cash  last  April.  We  opened 
it  in  July;  we  paid  about  $1,200  or  $1,500  for  the  site  and  then 
had  it  fixed  up.  We  have  another  at  Rice's,  N".  T.,  on  the  R.  W.  & 
0.  We  bought  that  with  the  business  we  purchased  last  August  from 
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Tutting  &  Hines,  Ineorporated.  We  paid  $17,00»  &ir  that  bosi- 
nesB.  We  paid  912,0(X^  lA  caflh  and  ^5,000  in  notes.  Wegottlufc 
$12^000  oat  of  the  imfits  af  our  bnsineflB,  aod  ficm  the  $8,000 
worth  of  new  stock  we  took.  We  sold  die  Harford  Mills  plast  ui 
Septem!ber  of  this  year  and  Ae  Korth  Spencer  plant  for  $4,000 
to  the  B.  F.  Stov^ms  Company.  They  paid  cash.  We  lease  oibet 
plants,  one  at  St.  Johnsville,  one  at  Newport,  one  at  Stone  Boad. 
The  last  three  are  all  co(^rative  plants  built  by  the  farmers.  We 
negotiated  thoee  leasea  for  our  oompany  through  Mr.  Van  San. 
At  St.  Johnaville  and  Newport,  we  paid  a  rent  of  $100  a  mooth; 
at  Richfield  Junction  we  don't  pay  any  rent,  but  we  had  on  unde^ 
atanding  that  we  would  fb:  up  the  cireBmery.  Mr.  Van  San  was  the 
man  who  negotiated  with  tiie  dairyman,  to  lease  thoee  planta  to  our 
company.  He  was  our  representative  at  St  Johncnrille  in  March, 
1916,  at  Newport  in  September,  and  at  Stone  Boad,  Richfield 
Jimction,  in  either  June  or  July.  The  only  trouble  at  the  Eich- 
field  plant  was  the  August  patrons  expected  the  full  Dairymea's 
League  price  and  we  had  a  contract  below  that  price  until  March 
31,  1917.  That  was  the  contract  Van  San  had  negotiated.  We  had 
spent  $6,000  in  machinery  and  construction  at  that  plant ;  that  was 
our  rent,  and  that  was  the  reason  milk  was  sold  to  us  at  a  price 
so  we  could'  make  up  for  what  we  spent  on  the  station,  but  we 
agreed  to  pay  a  price  over  and  above  the  contract  price  verbally 
to  outsiders.  We  never  started  to  operate  the  Stone  Road  plant; 
we  are  fixing  it  up  now.  We  get  milk  from  ITew  Berlin.  We  pur- 
chased that  through  Van  San.  That  is  a  cooperative  plant.  Mr. 
Van  San  sold  us  that  in  1915.  At  that  time  he  was  a  stockholder 
in  our  oompany.  He  was  then  acting  as  agent  either  for  the 
Bureau  of  Foods  and  Markets  or  the  Dairymen's  Leagne ;  T  don't 
kno^vn  which.  We  also  got  milk  from  Baldwinsville  through  Van 
San.  Those  are  the  only  places.  Mr.  Van  San  put  in  $3,200  and 
drew  out  $6,000  within  a  year. 

Mr.  Ward. — And  during  that  time  he  ttrmed  this  T^aiiymen's 
League  milk  or  Bureau  of  Foods  and  Markets  milk  over  to  your 
company  largely? 

Mr.  Doyle. —  Whatever  we  needed  of  it. 

Mr.  Waid. —  Well,  he  made  $2,500  tiion,  a]^»rently. 
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Mr.  Doyla. —  Yea^  sir.  We  paid  a  dividend  of  6  per  cmi  and 
Van  San  got  6  per  tent  oa  ius  9t<xk* 

Mr.  Ward. —  I  don't  see  why  he  "was  entitled  to  that  $2,500  for 
any  reason  except  that  he  turned  over  this  cooperative  milk  into 
your  hands  at  a  price. 

Mr.  Doyle  —  He  got  it  because  the  others  got  it. 

Mr.  Ward. —  That  might  look  like  a  way  to  cover  up  a  payment 
of  $2,500  in  cash  for  turning  over  to  you  this  cooperative  milk  at 
apricei 

Mr.  Doyle. —  That  ivas  not  the  intention. 

Mr.  Ward. —  The  result  would  be  the  same  as  if  it  had  been  the 
intention. 

Mr.  Doyla —  Yes,  the  result  is  the  same.  We  are  now  getting 
about  25  cans  a  day  from  Little  Falls  that  comes  to  us.  We  have 
sold  10  or  15  cans  to  the  Locust  Farms.  Van  San  sells  some  of  it 
to  us  and  some  to  Locust  Farms.  During  1915,  we  regularly  sold 
a  quantity  of  milk  to  small  milk  dealers.  We  sold  to  A.  Piper,  202 
E.  36th  street;  M.  Mercy,  522  Second  avenue;  A.  Bloch,  155  East 
7th  street,  and  others.  Their  requirements  average  about  40  or  50 
cans  a  day.  Mr.  Van  San  arranged  for  the  leases  from  which  we 
got  f&at  milk.    Of  c<xii«e,  we  made  a  ppofit  <»  it. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Then  you  think  it  is  not  possible  from  yours  and 
Mr.  Van  San's  experience,  you  would  say  it  was  not  convenient  for 
a  cooperative  dairyman  to  bring  their  milk  and  sell  it  direct  to  the 
men  who  needed  it  to  distribute  it  in  New  York,  that  there  had 
better  be  a  middleman  in  the  way  of  a  broker  like  Van  San  and 
yoursdf  befcweea  the  Jm&r  and  the  eo<^erative  station  ? 

Mr.  Doyle. —  You  mean,  in  my  judgment  ? 

Mt.  Ward.—  Yee. 

Mr.  Doyla —  TTo,  I  would  not  think  it  necessary. 

Mr.  Ward.—  Well,  yon  jihoiigbi;  ii  nvmumrj  in  your  case  and 
so  did  Van  San  ? 

Mr.  Doyle. —  Well,  for  the  cocLvenieiLce  and  benefit  of  the  co- 
operative farmers.  Today  our  assets  axe  around  $&5,0OG  to  $70,- 
000.    Our  liabilities  are  about  J55,000  counting  our  capital  stock. 
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We  owe  $99000  and  cuneiit  accounts  for  milk  to  the  piediioers,  but 
we  never  owe  them  for  more  than  two  weeks'  milk.  We  still  par 
Van  San  a  salary  of  $60  a  week.  I  draw  $60  a  week.  Van  San 
got  this  salary  of  $60  a  week  in  addition  to  the  $2,600.  McKay 
draws  a  salary  of  $60  a  week;  Mr.  Richmond  draws  $10  a  week; 
he  was  not  active  in  the  business,  and  the  others  were.  I  don\ 
know  why  Van,  San  left  us.  I  have  never  figured  our  gross  profits. 
I  don't  think  flie  farmers  who  employed  Van  San  were  entitled  to 
the  $2,600  and  $50  a  week  that  he  got  from  us.  It  is  entirely 
different  whether  you  are  merchandizing  products  or  representiiig 
one  as  an  attorney.  That  is  a  different  proposition.  I  wouldn't 
want  an  attorney  to  do  just  that  way,  but  an  attorney  is  not  selling 
anything.  I  don't  know  that  Van  San  is  selling  his  skill  to  thoee 
cooperative  companies,  his  skill  as  a  salesman.  I  don't  tihink  the 
fanners  ought  to  have  gotten  the  $2,600  and  the  $50  a  week  that 
Van  San  received,  even  if  they  did  pay  tim.  We  pay  a  better  price 
to  the  farmers,  but  we  pay  still  more  to  Van  San. 

Mr.  Ward. —  That  is  the  grievance.  You  see  the  question  is  not 
"  Do  we  get  more,  but  did  we  get  all  l3iat  a  good  agent  might  have 
gotten  us  ?" 

Mr.  Doyle. —  Yes,  I  think  Van  San  got  fully  as  mudi.  Why 
should  he  give  the  $2,600  to  the  farmers  ?  The  f armere  might  have 
been  happy;  I  will  grant  you  that.  I  wouldn't  call  our  stock 
watered  stock. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Well  you  actually  Ihad  in  $8,000  and  your  stock  ia 
now  $20,800;  that  would  leave  $12,800  waiter,  and  that  is  worib 
par  now,  you  figure. 

Mr.  Doyle. —  I  showed  you  where  we  put  in  $6,000  this  year 
alone. 

Mr.  Ward.— And  paid  $2,000  of  that  back  to  Van  San  though, 
together  with  some  more,  and  I  have  taken  that  $6,000  out  wfaidi 
leaves  $8,000  in  cash,  so  that  makes  $12,300  which  was  originally 
watered.  Is  that  tiie  way  most  of  the  milk  companies  are  capital- 
ized and  incorporated  in  the  city  ? 

Mr.  Doyla — I  don't  know  anything  about  anybody  else.  I 
don't  care  to  make  our  wholesale  prices  public. 
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Competition 

Mr.  Ward. —  Do  you  find  that  you  have  got  to  go  up  againfft 
other  dealers  trying  to  sell  to  the  same  customer  ? 

Mr.  Doyle. —  Yes.  The  competition  is  very  sharp.  We  don't 
agree  among  ourselves  not  to  compete  in  selling.  I  do  not  believe 
in  that,  never  did.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned  or  our  company,  the 
dealers  down  here  have  no  agreement  as  to  what  price  we  will  sell 
at. 

Mr.  Ward. —  But  we  have  heard  the  rumor  that  all  of  it  was 
xinder  an  agreement  combined. 

Mr.  Doyle. —  In  reference  to  prices  ? 

Mr.  Ward. —  Yes.    So  that  you  do  not  compete  with  each  other. 

Mr.  Doyle. —  No,  that  is  not  the  condition^    That  is  not  true. 

Mr.  Ward. —  But  Mr.  Van  San's  Bureau  announces  lihere  is  no 
competition  here  in  selling  milk. 

Mr.  Doyle. —  Mr.  Van  San's  Bureau  says  that  ? 

Mr.  Ward. —  Yes,  that  is  what  they  tell  us  upstate  and  he  is  a 
stockholder  and  director  of  your  company.  Isn't  that  true,  our 
story  that  our  people  get  up-State,  that  you  are  combined  here  and 
don't  cut  prices  or  compete  ? 

Mr.  Doyle. —  No. 

Mr.  Ward. —  That  is  not  true  ? 

Mr.  Doyle. —  No. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Who  do  you  suppose  started  that  stoiy  ? 

Mr  .Doyle. —  I  don't  know;  there  are  a  good  many  stories 
started. 

Mr.  Ward. —  You  have  not  found  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Doyle. —  No. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Mr.  Van  San  has  not  convinced  you  that  that  is 
the  situation  ? 

Mr.  Doyle. —  That  is  not  the  situation.  We  sold  the  Sheffield 
Farms  25  cans  of  cream  last  month,  an.d  many  other  dealers. 
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The  Othxe  Middleman 

Mr.  N.  A.  Van  San,  being  duly  swom^  testified : 

"  I  live  at  No.  1253  Garden  street,  Hoboken.  I  am  a  milk  agent 
for  fanners'  creameries  and  have  been  for  three  yeant 

Mr.  Ward. —  What  fann^re'  creameries  have  jou  been  milk 
agent  for? 

Mr.  Van  San. —  Hamden,  Andes,  Little  Falls,  Kelly  Comers. 

Mr.  Ward. —  What  do  you  do  with  the  milk  that  they  have  ? 

Mr.  Van  San,—  Sell  it  in  New  York  Oity.  I  hegm  to  act  as 
agent  for  farmers'  creameries  about  1913  and  have  been  in  that 
business  ever  since.  I  sell  this  milk  and  cream  mostly  to  whole- 
salers,—  Locust  Farms,  Malone  Dairy,  Johnson  Dairy,  Camisa 
Brothers,  Holstein  Dairy  Company,  and  others.  I  hwfe  been  Bell- 
ing some  to  the  Modem  Daiiy  Company  and  to  the  Locust  FaimS: 
to  the  Malone  Dairy  Company,  and  did  all  through  1&15. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Mr.  Doyle  says  that  they  paid  $5©0  to  you  for  the 
good-will  of  the  business  of  the  Malone  Dairy  Company  and  Locust 
Farms'. 

Mr.  Van  San. —  No.  When  I  didn't  havie  enough  surplus  for 
the  creamery,  the  Modem  Dairy  Company  had  their  own 
creameries. 

Mr.  Ward.—  Is  that  trae  what  Mr  .Doyle  testified,  they  paid 
you  in  1916,  in  the  spring,  $500  for  the  good-wiH  of  your  buriness 
with  the  Locust  Farms  and  Malone  Dairy  Company  ? 

Mr.  Van  SaiL —  Yes,  sir,  ior  Amr  iUTplu& 

Mr.  Ward. —  Then  jwl  took  $2,000  stock  in  their  company! 

Mr.  Van  San. —  No,  I  bought  stock  from  another  partner  vibo 
went  out,  Mr.  Doyle's  brotkar.  I  took  that  over  to  help  the  coao^"^ 
out    I  paid  $1,000. 

Mr.  Ward. — At  the  end  the  year  Mr.  Doyle  said  you  had  $6,t^ 
in  fftock. 

Mr.  Van  San. —  Well,  with  the  caah  capitalwed  new,  it  in*^^ 
the  capital  bigger.  I  paid  $2,000  in  at  one  time  and  they  gave  d» 
$500  for  good-will  from  those  customers  that  I  mentioned  before. 
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I  put  in  $8,S00  in  oaab  aiid  dfiow  out  $6,000.  I  -was  in  a  year.  I 
got  $50  a  week  during  that  year  from  them  for  expeiiAeB,  after 
their  f  armeEre.  I  -visited  the  creameries.  They  had  creameries  np 
the  State  and  I  looked  after  them,  the  same  as  I  do  the  farmers' 
creameriee. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Mr.  Doyle  aaid  it  was  salary. 

Mr.  Van  San. —  He  can  call  it  salary  because  I  did  not  diarge 
expenses  up. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Did  you  sell  some  milk  to  the  Modem  Daiiy  Com- 
pany while  you  were  working  for  them  at  $50  a  week  ? 

Mr.  Van  San. —  Yes,  sir ;  I  did ;  when  I  was  short  I  sold  milk 
to  the  Sheffield  Farms  and  Malone  Dairy  Company ;  I  didn't  fix 
the  price ;  I  have  so  much  milk  if  a  man  can  sell  it,  to  sell  it.  The 
Modem  Dairy  Company  gave  me  the  price  they  wanted  for  it. 
I  was  a  director  of  the  Hamden  Creamery  Company ;  I  was  living 
in  Hamden. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Were  you  connected  with  the  Bureau  of  Foods 
and  Marked  ? 

Mr.  Van  San. —  Yes. 

Mr.  Ward. —  In  what  way  ? 

Mr.  Van  San. —  Oh,  what  way  ?    I  am  special  inspector. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Special  inspector  of  what  ? 

Mr.  Van  San. —  Well,  for  investigation,  milk  investigation. 

Mr.  Ward. —  The  farmers'  dairy  company  pays  you  commis- 
sion? 

Mr.  Van  San. —  Sure. 

Mr.  Ward.—  To  sell  their  milk  ? 
Mr.  Van  San. —  Yes,  sir;  sure. 

Mr.  Ward. — And  you  got  paid  in  the  Modem  Dairy  Company 
$50  a  week  to  sell  their  milk  to  them  ? 

Mr.  Van  Ban. —  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ward. — And  you  did  sell  the  farmers'  milk,  some  of  it  to 
the  Modem  Dairy  ? 
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Mr.  Van  San. —  Yes,  sir.  I  made  the  lease  for  the  St  Johns- 
ville  farmers  dairy  with  the  Modem  Daiiry  Company  when  I  was 
interested  in  the  Modem  Dairy  Company.     I  was  the  treasurer. 

1  was  not  acting  for  the  f armere  then.    The  same  is  true  at  New- 
port 

Mr.  Ward. —  In  Little  Falls,  you  were  acting  for  the  farmers? 

Mr.  Van  San. —  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ward. —  You  got  a  commission  for  selling  their  milk  ? 

Mr.  Van  San. —  Yes,  sir  . 

Mr.  Ward. —  You  sold  some  of  it  to  the  Modem  Dairy  Com- 
pany? 

Mr.  Van  San. —  Maybe  some. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Why  weren't  your  dairymen  that  you  were  work- 
ing for  up-State  entitled  to  the  $50  a  week  ? 

Mr.  Van  San. —  I  am  not  working  for  any  dairymen.  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  St  Johnsville  or  Newport  at  all.  These  sales 
were  made  to  the  Modem  Dairy  Company.  The  Andes  Dairy 
Company^e  milk  goes  to  the  Modem  Dairy ;  we  sold  it  and  the 
Modern  Dairy  Company  paid  the  Andes  Creamery.  The  Andes 
Creamery  Company  pays  me  1  per  cent ;  the  Little  Falls  pays  me 

2  per  cent. 

Mr.  Ward. —  How  long  have  you  been  connected  as  special  in- 
spector of  milk,  etc.,  with  the  Bureau  of  Foods  and  Markets  ? 

Mr.  Van  San. —  When  it  opened,  I  think ;  I  have  known  Mr. 
Dillon  eighteen  years. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Have  you  been  connected  with  the  Bureau  ever 
since  it  was  organized  ? 

Mr.  Van  San. —  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ward. — ^And  with  the  market  end  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Van  San. —  Yes,  sir  . 

Mr.  Ward. — ^And  advising  and  helping  the  farmers  and  Mr. 
Dillon  ? 

Mr.  Van  San. —  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Ward. —  Did  the  Bureau  of  Foods  and  Markets  sell  any 
milk  through  anybody  'besides  you  ? 

Mr.  Van  San. —  No,  sir;  they  are  not  in  the  milk  business  sell- 
ing agent 

Mr.  Ward. —  So  all  the  milk  that  they  ever  claimed  to  have  sold, 
you  are  the  man  ivlio  sold  it  ? 

Mr.  Van  San. —  Yes,  sir ;  I  sold  it.  I  went  in  as  a  stockholder 
of  the  Modem  Dairy  Company  to  protect  myself.  I  was  selling 
those  fellows  quite  some  stuff,  and  I  wanted  to  know  what  was 
going  on,  if  I  get  the  pay  for  it.  $50  a  week  isn't  so  much.  You 
travel,  you  know  what  that  costs  on  the  railroad.  I  say  I  did  spend 
money  traveling  on  their  business.  I  am  doing  the  same  thing 
today.  I  still  get  the  same  salary  of  $50  a  week,  although  I  am  not 
a  stockholder ;  I  am  still  continuing  on,  a  salary.  There  is  no  other 
milk  company  here  paying  me  a  salary. 

Mr.  Ward. —  I  understand  milk  is  very  scarce  now. 

Mr.  Van  San. —  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ward. —  And  very  high  ? 

Mr.  Van  San. —  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ward. — ^And  you  got  these  contracts  last  fall  for  the  Modem 
Dairy  Company? 

Mr.  Van,  San. —  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ward. —  From  cooperative  companies  ? 

Mr.  Van  'San. —  Yes,  sir.  I  got  those  contracts  last  Spring  for 
the  year.  I  got  the  Barnegat  Creamery  after  Malone.  They  pay 
me  2  per  cent  commission.  The  Malone  Dairy  Company  pays 
nothing,  no  expenses  and  no  salary.  I  doA't  own  the  Little  Falls 
milk.  I  am  an  agent  and  understand  I  have  to  sell  the  whole  out- 
put Any  milk  Doyle  gets  from  Little  Falls  his  company  bought 
from  me.    The  $50  a  week  he  paid  me  had  nothing  to  do  with  that 

Mr.  Ward. —  You  made  a  profit  on  it  more  than  the  Little  Falls 
people  received. 

Mr.Va^San.— Who? 

Mr.  Ward.—  You. 
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Mt.  Van  SaiL —  No,  nr. 

Mr.  Ward. —  You  were  a  stockholder  in  tie  Modem  Dairy  Com- 
paigr. 

Mr.  Van  San. —  That  is  all  right;  that  has  notliing  to  do  widi 
the  Little  Falls  milk,  if  I  am  a  gfamkholder  in  iiiBt  coaxpanj;  I  can 
be  a  stockholder  in  many  companies.  If  I  abould  inneot  Mom 
money,  I  do. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Is  it  true  that  they  gave  yon  $500  of  Asat  stock 
for  a  part  of  the  good-irill  i 

Mr.  Van  San. —  I  told  you  before  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Is  it  true  that  you  put  in  $3,200  for  a  year  and 
drew  out  $6,000  ? 

Mr.  Van  San. —  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ward.—  That  gave  you  $»,800  profit  besides  the  $50  a 
week. 

Mr.  Van  San. —  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ward. —  You  were  the  only  one  connected  witii  the  Depart- 
ment of  Foods  and  Markets  ? 

Mr.  Van  San. —  I  am  not  connected  with  the  Bureau  of  Foods 
and  Markets. 

Mr.  Ward. —  I  thought  you  told  me  jou  were  ndien  yon  «at 
down  here,  a  special  milk  inspector. 

Mr.  Van  San. —  Well,  when  there  is  any  trouble  in  the  country 
in  the  creamery  they  write  and  Mr.  Dillon  asks  me  to  go  up  there. 

Mr.  Ward. —  So  you  do  go  up  representing  the  Bureau  of  Foods 
and  Markets  ? 

Mr.  Van  San. —  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ward. — And  von  don't  go  up  iJxere  representingthe  Modern 
Dairy  Company  f 

Mr.  V«n  San. —  •R'o,  sir. 

Mr.  Weird. —  Or  any  dairy  company  t 

Mr.  Van  San. —  No,  sir. 
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Mt.  Ward. —  Yon  booglit  that  stock  to  make  aome  money,  didnH 
you? 

Mr.  Van  San. —  ITo,  sir;  I  did  it  to  help  that  company. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Why  didn't  you  keep  it  then  ? 

Mr.  Van  San. —  I  don't  want  to  keep  it,  because  I  sold  out  Mr. 
Richmond  wanted  to  buy  it.  I  still  take  care  of  their  business 
when  in  the  country  *nd  they  pay  me  $50  a  we^*  Wh«i  the 
Bureau  of  Foods  and  Markets  sends  me  up  to  help  the  dairymen, 
nobody  pays  my  expenses;  I  pay  my  own  expenses;  the  dairymen 
don't  pay ;  I  am  no  philanthropL»t;  but  I  am  most  of  the  time  in 
the  country ;  I  have  to  go  in  that  section  any  way.  If  I  am  needed 
in  St  Lawrence  County,  I  go  to  St.  Lawraoce  County.  I  am 
interested  in  a  creamery  there  at  Fort  Covington  near  Malone. 
I  buy  the  milk  straight  out  and  sell  it  here  since  the  1st  of  Decem- 
ber.   Now  I  am  jobbing  milk  on  my  own  account. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Have  you  got  any  creamery  in  Chautauqua 
County? 

Mr.  Van  San. —  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Ward. —  If  you  had  to  go  up  there  for  tlie  Bureau  of  Foods 
and  Markets,  who  would  pay  your  expenses  ? 

Mr.  Vaa  San. —  Nobody. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Tou  would  still  go  free  ? 

Mr.  Van  San. —  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Somebody  has  to  pay  for  that  ultimately. 

Mr.  Van  San. —  Tou  have  got  to  do  some  favors  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Well,  it  has  been  fairly  profitable,  hasn't  it,  this 
working  for.nothing  for  the  farmers  ? 

Mr.  Van  San. —  I  am  not  working  ft>r  nothing  when  I  get  2  per 
cent  commission ;  I  don't  call  that  working  for  nothing. 

Mr.  Ward.  —  Well,  you  go  then  with  the  idea  of  making  a  con- 
tract with  them  to  take  care  of  their  milk  ? 

Mr.  Van  San. — When  they  want  me,  yes,  sir.  That  ia  the  real 
object  That  is  the  only  time  I  pay  my  expenses*  The  D^mrt- 
ment  has  never  paid  a  cent  of  expenses.     I  pay  my  own  expenses 
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beoause  it  may  help  me  to  get  i^ew  businesB.  I  am  not  a  jobber  of 
milk.  I  buy  the  Fort  Covington  milk  and  have  them  ship  it  in  m; 
name  because  tihose  people  vrere  never  in  the  Nefw  York  market 
I  buy  it  at  a  certain  price  and  aell  it  again  to  the  Sheffield  Farms. 

Mr.  Ward. —  How  much  do  you  get  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Van,  San. —  Well,  that  is  different. 

Mr.  Ward. —  In  December  how  much  did  yon  pey  f 

Mr.  Van  San. —  I  buy  on  butter  fat  basis.  Good  milk  costs  us 
$2.42,  I  think.  I  am  selling  it  at  an  advance  of  5  cents  per  hun- 
dred pounds  to  the  'Sheffield  Farms.  You  can  call  it  as  commission, 
yes,  sir.  The  fanners  were  not  afraid  to  sell  it  to  Sieffield  Farms. 
I  went  up  there  and  bought  it. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Then  you  were  an  extra  middleman  between  the 
Sheffield  Farms  and  the  dairymen  ? 

Mr.  Van  S!an. —  Oh,  to  Sheffield ;  yes,  sir.  I  am  an  extra  mid- 
dleman between  Sheffield  Farms  and  the  dairyman  and  get 
five  cents  a  hundred  pounds.  I  am  not  really  a  commission  man 
because  I  am  responsible  for  all  of  the  milk  the  farmers  ship  in. 
If  tfhe  billa  weren't  paid,  I  have  to  pay  it. 

Mr.  Ward. —  I  understand  lihat  the  Bureau  of  Foods  tend 
Markets  that  you  are  working  for  at  times^  has  for  one  of  its  prin- 
cipal objects  the  elimination  of  unnecessary  middlemen  f 

Mr.  Van  San. —  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ward. —  It  haBu't  worked  out  in  this  case.  But  the  Bureau 
of  Foods  and  Markets  has  been  instrumental  in  creating  one  or 
two  additional  middlemen. 

Mr.  Van  San.. —  I  don't  think  a  farmer  can  afford  to  come  here 
every  week  and  collect  and  sell  the  surplus  milk.  I  think  it  would 
cost  him  more  than  2  per  cent. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Every  man  who  sells  milk  to  Sheffield  Farms  do« 
not  need  to  come  here  and  aak  for  his  money  or  to  collect  his  money. 

Mr.  Van  San. —  There  are  several  creameries.  Everybody  can- 
not sell  to  Sheffield  and  when  Sheffield  buys  here  he  don't  buy  of 
everybody  generally. 
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Mr.  Ward. —  That  is  what  every  middlemaa  down  on  the  street 
or  every  conunission  man  says.  They  make  the  same  argument 
as  you.  They  say  every  creamery  cannot  come  here  and  sell  their 
product 

Mr.  Van  San. —  You  know  they  cannot  do  that 

Mr.  Ward. —  They  say  the  Bureau  of  Foods  and  Markets  sell 
millions  of  pounds  of  milk  for  the  farmers.  Did  you  sell  all  that 
milk? 

Mr.  Van  San. —  I  sold  all  that  milk  and  I  get  a  salary  from  the 
Modem  Dairy  Company  and  commission  from  some  of  the  cream- 
eries. I  have  a  right  to  be  interested  in  any  milk  business  I  want 
That  is  between  me  and  the  Modem  Dairy  Company. 

Mr.  Ward. — ^And  you  made  these  profits  as  a  stockholder  of  the 
Dairy  Company  ? 

Mr.  Van  San. —  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ward. —  While  you  were  selling  all  tiie  milk  the  Bureau 
of  Foods  and  Markets  talks  about  ? 

Mr.  Van  San. —  Yes,  sir. 

OWNEBSHIP  AND  CoNTROL  OF  GATHERING  STATIONS 

It  is  earnestly  contended  by  those  who  have  studied  the  question 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  dairymen,  that  dairymen  are  ensured 
of  better  prices  for  their  product  by  the  ownership  and  control  of 
the  milk  gathering  and  pasteurizing  plant.  The  experience  of 
cooperative  stations  during  the  past  year  seems  to  demonstrate 
that  claim.  It  may  further  be  said  that  the  auditor's  report  made 
to  this  Committee  from  the  books  and  records  of  certain  distribu- 
tors, established  the  proposition  that  market  milk  can  be  handled, 
clarified,  pasteurized  and  bottled  at  the  country  station  at  a  lower 
cost  than  the  same  work  can  be  done  in  the  city  plant  On  the 
other  hand,  the  milk  distributor  asserts  t3iat  the  business  of  the 
large  distributing  companies  cannot  be  successfully  handled 
through  the  operation  of  a  large  number  of  small  country  plants. 
They  contend  that  the  operation  of  two  or  three  coimtry  plants, 
where  a  less  cost  for  pasteurization,  eta,  is  shown,  does  not  afford 
&  just  basis  of  comparison  as  to  what  the  costs  would  be  if  all  the 
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busineas  of  the  l&ige  oompanies  waa  attempted  te  be  iumdled  in 
that  way.  The  testimojay  o£  the  lai^ger  diatnJbutoift  is  to  the  effect 
that  it  would  be  ixapractical  and  imjioeaLbie  to  oacry  on  thcsbr  busi- 
uees  satisfactorily  by  buying  their  daily  supply  throughout  the 
year  from  a  great  number  of  cooperative  pLauts  managed  and  ean- 
ducted  by  the  dairymen,  because  of  the  fluctuating  and  vaiying 
needs  of  the  business  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  supply  at  different 
seasons  from  various  country  stations  so  controlled.  In  other 
words,  their  contention  is  that  if  all  the  milk  n.ow  handled  at  the 
central  city  plants  was  attempted  to  be  handled  by  t2iem  in  their 
own  plants  at  the  ahipping  pmnt,  it  would  reqxure  great  dapiicatiou 
of  apparatus  and  labor  at  many  points.  At  soma  seasons*,  this  appa- 
ratus and  labor  would  be  idle ;  at  otheis  it  would  be  oveHMirdeDed ; 
and  that  in  considering  the  entire  volume  of  business,  it  is  far  more 
economical  to  gather  the  milk  at  the  central  city  plant  in  the 
required  amounts  and  prepare  it  for  market  as  a  whole  for  a  day's 
supply,  instead  of  attempting  to  accumulate  or  prepare  from  manv 
various  sections.  It  is  urged  furtiier  that  the  requirements  of  the 
Health  Board  are  intended  to  provide  for  Idie  pasteurization  of  the 
milk  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  hour  of  delivery. 

The   evidence   offered    before  the   Committee   as    to   the  ac- 
tion  and   requiremfflits    of  the   Board   <^   Heallli   justify  the 
conclusion   that  it  is  the  purpoae  of  the  Health  Department 
to    require    pasteurization     within     a    reasonably     short    time 
before    delivery,    and    that    such    pasteurization    is    the    more 
effectual   and   produces   a  mcwre  sanitary  product  for  the  con- 
sumer.     Obviously,    this    result   can    only   be   reached   by  pasr 
teurizing  the  day's  supply  after  it  is  assembled  at  the  point  of 
distribution  in  the  city.    If  Ihe  pasteurizing  is  to  be  done  at  the 
country  plants  it  is  6bvious  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  deiiver  the 
milk  to  the  consumfior  much  under  twenty-four  hours  after  pasteor- 
isatioA.    It  is  doubtful  if  this  result  will  satiny  the  advocates  of 
general  pasteurization.    On.  the  other  haul,  tilie  dairyman  daims 
that  he  is  much  more  advantageously  situated  vnth  his  own.  station 
than  he  is  with  the  station  owned  and  controlled  by  &lo  milk  oc»n- 
pany.    A  solution  of  the  more  important  dispute  suggests  itself  in 
that  the  ownership  of  the  collecting  or  shipping  station  by  the  dairy- 
man does  not  necessarily  involve  pasteurizing. 
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If    the  milk   is   to   reach   the  market   independent    of   the 
large    distdbutar    equipped    Tvith    pasteurizing    faeilities,    the 
pafitenxizing   apparatus   is   necessary    in    the   dairymen's   coun- 
try   cptations,   but   if   it   is  to  go  into   the   hands   of   distriba- 
tors   wh<>  have  central  pasteurizing  plants,   pasteurizing  equip* 
meiBt  IB  unnecessary  or  need  not  be  used.     In  examining  the 
method    of  operation  ci  cooperative  stations  and  the  results 
a<dii0redy  it  is  easily  observable  that  the  cooperative  companies  own- 
ing t2iedr  own  stations  have  recedved  some  slight  advan.tage  in  milk 
prices,  such  as  appears  to  a  small  extent  in  the  Lowville  Oooperative 
Company,  whose  plan  has  been  befoa^  set  out  in  this  report    The 
Oommitiee  has  been  unable  to  find  evidence  during  the  year  1915 
of  any  considerably  greater  advantage  sec^ured  than  liie  investment 
ia  the  dairyman's  station  demanded.     It  should  be  remembered 
in  considering  these  prices  that  the  milk  dealer  or  lessee  had  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  no  capital  investment  and  up  to  1916 
paid  only  nominal  rent*    The  <9apital  investment  in  the  ciooperative 
station  must  be  taken  seriously  into  account.     In  many  cases, 
however,  it  was  disclosed  that  the  stock  of  oooperative  companies 
through  a  small  dumpage  diarge  had  earned  substantial  dividends 
and  in,  some  cases  had  doubled  in  value.     The  milk  distributing 
company  which  owns  its  own  stations  and  thus  controls  the  souxt^e 
of  supply,  frosn  its  business  standpoint  is  much  more  securely 
situated  than  one  dependent  upon  stations  owned  and  controlled 
by  dairymen.    This  naturally  results  in  the  desire  and  disposition 
of  the  milk  distributtng  companies  to  own  and  control  the  collecting 
stations.    Their  aim  and  purpose  has  been  stated  to  be  the  control 
of  milk  at  the  earliest  possible  moment     They  contend  that  this 
best  allows  Aem  to  provide  for  its  sanitary  condition  and  for  a 
nearly  uniform  supply. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  seem  to  be  obvious  that  the 
dairymen  should  have  an  assembling  station,  owned  and  con- 
troWsd  by  themselves,  in  which  their  product  could  be  as- 
Bembled,  handled  and  made  readv  for  the  market.  A  careful 
^consideration  of  the  reasons  advanced  by  the  distributors  as  to  the 
Ji^oessity  of  flie  ownenfcip  of  the  ordinary  rfiippinj^  station  does 
^H>t  overcome  iSie  apparent  advantage  to  the  dairyman  in  the 
<>peration  of  his  own  assembling  and  shipping  station.   However,  it 
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must  he  borne  in  mind  that  these  suggestion^  apply  largely  to  the 
country  shipping  station  engaged  in  collecting  and  forwarding  \x> 
the  city  market,  day  by  day,  the  normal  quantity,  and  in  the  seasons 
of  surplus,  possibly  manufacturing  butter  and  cheese.  They  do 
not  apply  to  manufacturing  plants  requiring  an  investment  of 
$50,000  or  $100,000,  and  possibly  much  more.  With  the  increased 
demand  for  market  milk,  these  large  manufacturing  plants  supply 
at  certain  seasons,  the  city  market.  At  other  times  they  are  largelj 
engaged  in,  the  manufacture  of  other  products.  They  are  of  direct 
benefit  to  the  dairymen  and  to  the  State  as  a  whole.  It  is  doubtfal 
if  cooperative  agencies  can  find  the  capital,  the  skill  and  oohesion 
to  carry  on  such  industries  for  many  years  to  come.  If  the  dairy- 
man is  securing  from  the  milk  distributor  a  fair  return  for  the 
market  milk  produced  by  him,  this  question  will  probably  dis- 
appear. 

One  other  proposition  suggests  itself  in  relation  to  this 
matter.  In  times  when  market  milk  is  high  and  sought  aft^.. 
the  co-operative  station  will  be  able  to  show  a  handsome  profit  and 
easily  find  a  favorable  market,  but  if  for  any  reason,  the  purdiasing 
power  of  the  people  is  greatly  reduced  and  the  attendant  lai^ge 
consumption  of  all  kinds  of  food  products,  including  milk,  is  re- 
duced, it  will  be  exceedingly  difficult  for  the  cooperative  company 
to  find  a  market.  The  distributing  company  is  then  well  supplied 
with  milk  from  its  own  stations.  The  jobber,  who  perhaps  has  been 
serviceable  for  a  time  to  the  co-operative  company,  will  find  it 
difficult  to  sell  at  a  satisfactory  price.  The  patron  of  the  cooper- 
ative station  is  then  at  a  disadvantage  to  Ihe  patron  of  the  dis- 
tributing company  who  is  assured  of  such  market  as  exists. 

This  review  of  the  testimony  is  attempted  not  as  being  decisive 
of  the  problems  involved,  but  as  a  presentation  of  the  various  argu- 
ments advanced.  They  dhould  be  considered  seriously  by  dairymen 
in  making  their  initial  investment  That  the  last  consideration 
referred  to  has  operated  during  certain  periods  in  the  State,  is 
abundantly  established  by  the  evidence  in  the  record.  Many  a 
cooperative  plant,  established  at  considerable  expense  and  with 
great  labor  by  dairymen,  easily  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  waiting 
distributor,  when  market  conditions  places  the  co-operative  plant 
at  a  disadvantage. 
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AcQuiBiKG  Control  of  thk  Daieymen's  Station 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  average  milk  distributing  com- 
pany desires  to  eliminate  from  its  field  of  operation  both  the  cheese 
factory  and  the  cooperative  plant    The  evidence  before  the  Com- 
mittee affords  many  examples  of  these  methods.     A  period  of 
depression  comes  with  attendant  small  returns  to  the  patron  of  the 
cooperative  factory.    He  quickly  becomes  disgusted  and  offers  his 
stock  to  the  first  taker.    One  or  two  active  men  in  the  company 
soon  absorb  a  controlling  interest     This  is  easily  turned  over  to 
the  nearest  milk  company  at  a  profit     111  luck  in  marketing  of 
product,  dissatisfaction  with  the  control ;  all  the  numerous  ills  and 
annoyances  that  occur  between  men,  operate  to  destroy  and  dissolve 
the  cooperative  endeavor.     Successful  cooperation  requires  stead- 
fast qualities  of  the  mind  and  heart,  which  must  be  carefully  cul- 
tivated in  order  to  survive,  but  it  is  difficult  to  write  such  qualifi- 
cations  into   the   articles   of   incorporation    so   that   they   may 
effectively  control  the  action  of  all  the  members.    It  may  well  be 
said  that  the  successful  cooperative  management  of  marketing 
societies  requires  broadened  social  views  and  social  service  from 
the  men  engaged  in  managing  cooperative  enterprise.     To  create 
this  spirit  of  cooperation  and  service  in  the  State  is  one  of  the  most 
serviceable  of  govempiental  activities. 

Antagonism  Between  Dairymen  and  Milk  Distributors 

In  order  to  secure  personal  popularity,  certain  persons  strive 
to  convince  dairymen  that  an  antagonism  exists  between  them  and 
the  purchasers  of  their  product. 

This  is  not  so.  No  necessary  antagonism  exists  between  the 
dairymen  and  the  milk  distributing  company.  On  the  contrary, 
their  interests  are  mutual.  Instead  of  being  engaged  in  a  destruc- 
tive warfare,  the  one  upon  the  other,  they  are  each  necessarily 
engaged  in  promoting  the  other's  interest  The  business  of  the 
milk  distributor  cannot  flourish  unless  the  producers,  among  whom 
his  capital  is  invested,  ultimately  flourish.  Also,  it  is  perfectly 
apparent  to  any  thinking  man,  that  the  dairyman  cannot  flourish 
except  when  the  business  of  distributing  his  product  is  profitable 
aatid  flourishing.  It  would  seem  unnecessaiy  to  make  any  comment 
^pon  this  situation,  yet  from  time  to  time,  individuals  seeking 
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selfish  ends,  endeavar  to  create  in  the  public  znind  the  idea  that  ^ 
milk  distributor  is  necessarily  the  enemy  of  the  daiiyman^  and  the 
dairyman  the  necessary  antagonist  of  the  milk  distributor.  J^otit- 
ing  oould  be  further  from  the  facts.  Nolfliiug  could  be  more  vidoos 
or  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  both.  That  the  daiiTman  will 
endeavor  to  secure  from  the  distributx>r  the  best  possible  price  for 
his  pi*oduet,  and  thai  the  distributor  will  endeavor  to  buy  at  me 
lowest  price,  are  universal  business  laws,  but  the  bargain  being 
over,  there  is  absolutely  no  conflict  of  interests  between  them.  On 
the  contrary,  the  welfare  of  dach  is  of  the  greatert  importance  to 
the  other. 

Therefore,  it  must  be  plain  that  any  attempt  to  trade 
upon,  or  secure  personal  popularity  or  strength  with  the  daixyman 
of  the  State  by  holding  out  to  him  the  milk  distributor  as  one  filled 
with  evil  machinations  towards  the  dairyman,  is  untruthful  and 
detrimeirtal  to  the  interests  of  the  State  as  a  whole.  Many  millions 
of  doUars  of  capital  have  been  invested  in  structures  and  apparatus 
in  the  dairying  centers  of  the  'State;  many  instrumentalitieB  have 
been  created  for  the  promotion  and  continuance  of  lihe  dairy  indus- 
try ;  many  improvements  have  been  brought  about  in  the  handling 
of  the  product,  and  remarkable  new  fields  of  business  enterprise 
have  'been,  developed,  all  of  whi^  has  tended  and  does  tead  to  the 
direct  benefit  of  the  dairy  industry  by  affording  new  output  for 
the  dairyman's  product.  It  may  well  be  said  that  liieBe  activities 
of  capital  have  largely  created  the  present  shortage  in  the  milk 
supply  and  the  increasing  demand  for  the  product,  which  enables 
them  to  secure  the  present  current  prices.  This  being  so,  any  man 
or  set  of  men,  who  attempt  for  personal  reasons  to  put  into  the 
minds  of  the  dairymen  of  this  State,  the  idea  that  capital  invested 
in  these  enterprises  is  necessarily  antagonistic  to  their  interests,  is 
doing  an  evil  work. 

The  Mujc  Trust 

There  is  no  milk  trust  controlling  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
market  milk  in  the  city  of  Buffalo.  There  is  none  in  Eochestcr; 
there  is  none  in  Syracuse ;  there  is  none  in  TJtica ;  fliere  is  none  in 
Albany ;  nor  in  any  city  between  Albany  and  New  York,  nor  in 
any  town  or  village  of  the  State.  There  is  no  milk  trust  contpolling: 
the  purchase  and  sale  of  milk  in  the  rity  of  New  Tort    Instead 
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there  is  sharp  and  bitter  oompetition^  so  far  as  the  records 
of  this  CoTnmittee  diaelosea^  in  es,ck  and  every  one  of  the  plaeea. 
There  are  four  afeatuHis  in  many  plaees  wheire  ana  could  oolleet  the 
milk.  Tbeare  are  fo«ir  outfits  of  station  managers  and  employees 
in  many  placee  i¥here  one  oould  do  the  work.  Every  intelligent 
parscm  who  has  ever  diacussed  the  question  concedee  that  there  are 
four  hoxaes  and  wagons,  four  or  five  or  six  groups  of  solicatosB ;  four 
or  five  or  six  separaie  organisations  and  oveerhead  charges  duplicalr 
ing  work  that  one  of  each  coiild  well  perform. 

There  is  too  much  capital  already  invested  in  the  business 
of  handling  and  distributing  market  milk  and  trying  to  pay, 
and   in    many   caaee  successfully   paying^   dividends   upon   this 
capital      Here^  then,   is  the  wa^te   and   the  loss,   because  all 
these  things  are  a  burden  upon   the  consumer  and   upon  the 
produeer.      It    is    sometimes    assorted    thai    the    field    is    not 
already   8>iiffieMitly  filled  with  thifl  unneeessary  service.    It  is 
sometimes  eontended  that  the  cure  for  the  trouble  is  for  the  State 
to  endow  some  agency  witih  a  eom  of  m<Hi6y  that  it  may  put  still 
another  outfit  in  the  field ;  that  the  State  shall  agai^  duplicate  this 
service.    It  would  seem  hardly  neeessary  to  refer  to  the  xmsouud- 
nesB  of  such  vierwa.     The  lack  of  a  just  understanding  of  the 
eooDBomie  proUems  involved  are  too  plainly  indicated  in  statements 
of  this  nature  to  require  comment    It  is  obvious  and  w^  under- 
stood that  no  Siate  agency  can  economically  compete  with  indir 
vidual  enterprisa     Instead  of  introducing  mcnre  expensive  com- 
petitore  in  the  fiidd  to  waste  nt&re  money  of  the  consumer,  the  State 
should  endeavor  by  judicious  legislation,  to  permit  the  elimination 
of  all  Tmneoessary  investments  both  of  labor  and  capital  and 
effectively  control  the  business  operations  of  the  remainda-. 

AtTBMPTB  to  DlSCEEDn  THE  QuALITT  OF  MiLK  FuKi^lSHED 

CONSUMEBS 

There  goes  hand  in  hand  with  l3ie  attempt  to  establish  a  feeling 
of  antagcmism  between  the  dairymen  and  the  market  distributor, 
'what  seems  to  be  an  attempt  to  discredit  the  quality  of  milk  fur*- 
wished  by  Ae  distributor  to  the  consumer  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
Oil  Febmajy  8,  1917,  a  New  York  newspaper  carried  a  headline 
wading  as  foUows:    "  Ink  Diluted  Milk  Sold  Bronx  Folks."    A 
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few  days  previously  a  newspaper  carried  the  headline^  "  Skim  Milk 
Sold  the  New  York  Consumer."  It  is  unnecesfiary  to  say  to  asv 
person  acquainted  with  the  business  of  furnishing  milk  to  the  city 
of  New  York,  that  both  these  headlines  were  entirely  unjustifiabk 
exaggerations  of  trifling  incidents,  or  untruthful  in  fact.  Whai 
this  Committee  visited  t3ie  city  of  New  York,  it  waa  furnished 
with  Bocalled  evidence  to  be  supplied  by  certain  disdharged 
employees  of  milk  companies^  which,  after  careful  examination, 
was  found  to  consist  of  the  merest  trifles  or  gross  exaggerations  of 
daily  events  that  may  occasionally  happen  and  must  necessarily 
occur  in  the  management  of  any  large  concern.  The  ill  feeling 
evidenced  on  the  part  of  those  making  the  attacks  was  such  as  to 
satisfy  the  Committee  that  the  oflPered  evidence  was  untrustworthy. 

It  was  apparently  the  purpose  of  this  evidence  to  prejudice  the 
distribution  of  milk  in,  the  city  of  New  York.  It  was  evident  that 
the  persons  offering  it  were  actuated  by  a  malicious  feeling.  It 
was,  and  is,  perfectly  evident  that  these  trifles  could  be  so  handled 
by  the  public  press  in  the  way  of  exaggeration  and  sensation  as  to 
materially  affect  the  consumption  of  milk. 

This  Committee  did  not  choose  to  ''  bring  out "  such  testimony. 
First,  it  was  satisfied  that  it  was  largely  unimportant.  Second, 
it  was  satisfied  that  the  purposes  behind  it  were  malicious.  Third, 
it  was  satisfied  that  it  was  largely  untruthful  and  unfounded  on 
fact  Fourth,  the  investigations  convinced  the  Committee  tiat  the 
consumer  in  the  city  of  New  York  was  actually  receiving  the  most 
sanitary  and  wholesome  milk  in  large  volume  that  any  city  ever 
received,  and  that  it  was  handled  with  the  care  and  attention  which 
such  products  did  not  receive  in  any  other  known  city.  This  being 
so,  it  was  perfectly  evident  that  the  Committee  would  go  outside 
of  its  purpose  to  do  a  service  to  the  State  and  merely  make  itself 
the  tool  of  malicious  individuals,  if  it  lent  itself  to  these  unjusti- 
fied attacks.  It  was  evident  to  the  Committee  that  the  result  of 
such  activities  would  be  detrimental  to  the  dairymen  of  the  State 
in  cutting  down  consumption.  That  those  engaged  in  the  attempt 
to  discredit  the  quality  of  milk  furnished  to  the  consumers  in  New 
York  are,  however,  not  content,  is  evident  in  the  publications 
referred  to.  These  attempts  cannot  help  bein^  directly  in- 
jurious to  every  dairyman  in  the  State.     In  any  fair  view  of  the 
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subjeet^  lihej  are  imtrulMul  an.d  unreHable.  By  means  of  these 
activities,  the  inhabitants  of  cities  who  desire  to  use  ndlk  as  a  food 
are  influenced  not  to  do  so.  Being  unfounded,  they  accomplish 
nothing  except  to  gratify  the  malice  of  individuals,  yet  are  directly 
injurioua  to  both  consumer  and  producer. 

It  is  evident  that  the  State  should  provide  itself  with  means  to 
protect  the  dairy  industry  from  maneuvers  of  this  sort.  Otherwise 
great  barm  may  result  from  such  a  propaganda.  It  is  always 
more  popular  to  make  sensational  attadcs  than  to  recite  the 
plain  facts  of  an  industry.  The  food  supply  is  too  important  to 
be  used  as  an  instrument  to  gratify  malice  or  to  secure  popularity 
by  unjustifiable  attacks. 

Milk  Buyees'  Bonding  Act 
In  1913,  provision  was  made  to  the  end  that  the  operators  of 
milk  stations  or  collecting  stations  should  furnish  a  bond  through 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  State  to  secure  dairymen  who 
should  deliver  milk  at  the  station.    This  act  has  failed  in  effectual 
enforcement.    The  enactment  of  this  law  was  induced  by  the  com- 
mon knowledge  that  dairymen  in  many  sections  of  the  (State  from 
time  to  time,  became  the  prey  of  men  without  financial  responsi- 
bility, who  could  secure  for  a  time,  possession  and  control  of  a 
shipping  station,  or  suffer  tremendous  losses  because  of  the  honest 
failure   of  men   engaged  in   business.     If   a   survey   could  be 
made  extending  back  fifteen  years,  it  would  probably  be  difficult 
to  find  a  county  in  the  State  where  the  dairymen  have  not  lost 
many  thousands  of  dollars  from  such  operations.     The  failure  to 
receive  any  pay  for  milk  produced  for  as  long  a  period  as  two  to 
three  months  has  been  very  frequent    SucJh  a  result  is  a  disaster 
of  considerable  magnitude  to  the  ordinary  farming  community. 
The  loss  to  the  owner  of  the  farm  is  serious  enough,  but  the  situ- 
ation of  tihe  tenant  farmer  dependent  for  his  daily  bread  upon  the 
milk  check,   is  far  more  so  when  the  milk  company  becomes 
insolvent  or  the  fraudulent  operator  disappears  with  the  proceeds 
of  two  or  three  months'  milk.    This  situation  is  too  well  known  to 
require  extended  comment. 

It  appears  from  the  evidence  before  this  Committee  that  during 
^©  year  1915  and  well  into  1916,  the  Beakes  Dairy  Company, 
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which  at  times  owed  the  dairymecL  of  the  Staifee  amofsoAs  esceed- 
iug  $100,000,  for  Aoma  reafioia  or  other,  failed  to  nuike  paymflot 
to  the  dairymen  for  perioda  approKimating  mnety  day&  Duiing 
thia  time  the  dairymen  were  without  eunnent  funds  to  cany  on 
their  business.  This  conditiotn  oaused  Berioos  unrest  in  the  SG^ 
tions  of  the  State  where  this  large  eompaiij  waa  operated.  TIu^ 
company  as  well  sua  others  disrcgajrded  the  proyisaoiie  of  the  statute 
requiring  that  a  bond  be  furnished  to  aecure  the  payment  for 
the  milk  colleetad  at  the  country  etationa.  The  company  m 
August,  1916,  was  still  operating  in  defianee  of  this  law.  The 
patronis  who  lm>ught  milk  to  the  Beakes  Dairy  Company  weic 
unsecured  against  loss,  if  for  any  reascm  the  company  found 
itself  unable  to  make  payment  for  the  milk  delivered-  The  com- 
pany asserts  that  its  financial  condition  haa  become  improved  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  now  pays  monthly  for  milk  delivered,  jet 
evidenoe  reeeived  by  this  Committee  at  the  atatieii  is  MasKua  m 
September  of  this  year  showed  just  grounds  of  complaint  because 
the  delayed  payments  still  existed.  It  wias  prafotioallj  concern 
before  the  Oommittee  by  officers  of  thia  4S0fBLTpeaij  that  it  wis  not 
able  to  secure  a  bond  suck  aa  the  la;w  required.  If  tlus  is  the 
truth,  then  there  is  no  justification  for  permitling  tiie  company  ti> 
continue  in  business. 

Ko  possible  juatification  can  be  fousd  for  asking  the 
dairymen  of  the  State  to  assume  a  risk  which  no  bonding 
company  will  undertaka  By  delayiog  payment  for  as  nraeh  bs 
sixty  days^  it  is  poasrble  for  a  milk  eoUeoting  oompany  to  contmne 
in  busineBs  for  some  time^  payi^  ^e  dairymen  for  Mjurch  vaSk  on 
May  let  from  the  pieoeeds  of  the  April  milk,  but  ultimately  th«re 
must  come  an  end  to  such  opei^tions.  Overhead  charges  and  o^ 
diargea  eat  into  the  fund.  Failure  reaoits,  aiad  the  old  s^rv  i6 
repeated  of  the  dairyman  losing  the  procee<fe  of  his  farm.  Toe 
ayerage  dairyman  is  practically  unahle  to  meet  liiia  dtnatioo 
individually.  In,  the  ease  of  the  Beakea  Dairy  Company  no  pro- 
ceeding seems  to  haTe  been,  taken  to  enforce  the  law  until  the  rtm^ 
of  June,  1916^,  when  sn  action  waa  eommcmced  in  ihe  courts  to 
enjoin  this  company  from  further  operations  without  compliance 
with  Section  55  of  the  Agricultural  Law;  that  is,  seenring  » 
li-ccffise  and  giving  the  bond.    The  evidence  shows  that  the  Depart^ 
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meiDt  of  Agricnlture  had  been  negotiating  with  the  Bealces  Dairy 
Company  practieally  from  the  paflsege  of  the  act  until  the  month 
of  June  in  the  citnrent  year  in  an  endoav^xr  to  hav<e  it  comply  with 
th&  law,  but  witboat  SQOcen. 

CoaoLvaicast 

It  aeetma  apparent  that  any  company  penndtted  to  operate  samotig 
the  dairy  farms  of  the  State  ihould  have  sufficient  reciponsibility 
to  ensure  payment  to  the  daLTyxnen  for  milk  colieoled.    There  seems 
to  be  no  just  ground  on  which  a  milk  gathering  company  should 
resist  the  operation  of  this  law.   Yet  this  company  hired  attorneys 
and  proceeded  to  contest  the  right  of  the  State  to  provide  this 
remedy  to  dairymen.    It  is  eoneeded  that  this  company,  as  well  as 
every  individual  of  the  State,  is  justified  in  asserting  its  full  legal 
rights  honestly  and  freely  in  the  courts  of  the  State,  still  it  is 
strongly  BOggested  to  this  Committee  that  l2iis  litigation,  on  the 
part  of  the  Eeakes  Dairy  Company,  i»  resorted  to  because  of  its 
financial  inability  to  comply  with  the  law.    If  this  is  ao,  the  situ- 
ation at  oiice  becomes  dangerous  for  the  dairymen  interested  and 
it  becosnes  all  the  more  important  that  the  rights  of  the  Beakes 
Dairy  Company  under  this  act  should  have  been,  determined  long 
prior  to  the  year  1916.    Then,  if  it  had  been  determined  that  the 
law  was  unconstitutional,  either  the  State  or  the  dairymen  could 
have  sought  other  remedies  to  meet  the  situation..     However  the 
situation  may  end,  the  dairyman  may  claim  to  have  been  misled  in 
some  degree  by  the  eniaetment  of  the  bonding  law  from  protecting 
himself.    The  mere  enactment  may  have  brought  a  sense  of  security 
to  many  patrons. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  his  dealings  with  this  company, 
all  of  the  safoiguards  which  were  attempted  to  be  created 
were  rendered  valueless.  If  this  company,  or  any  other  ccwnpany 
similarly  situated,  should  have  become  insolvent  without  compli- 
ance, the  dairymen  would  have  failed  to  receive  a  large  part  of  the 
money  due  them  for  their  milk.  So  far  as  the  Committee  is 
informed,  no  decision,  has  yet  been  reached  in  the  litigation  which 
was  instituted  in  June,  1916,  to  determine  the  issue  between  the 
law  of  tibe  'State  and  the  Beakes  Dairy  Company.    The  Committee 
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leoommends  this  matter  very  earnestly  to  tbe  attention  of  the  Legisr 
latnra  The  Department  of  Agricoltiue  is  not  satisfied  with  the  kv 
in,  its  present  form*  Certain  disoretionaiy  poweirs  are  lodged  with 
the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  as  to  requiring  the  bond  (x  a 
satisfactory  substituta  It  is  claimed  tliat  this  discretionary  fovret 
weakens  the  act  If  this  is  so^  a  prompt  remedy  should  be  pro- 
Tided  by  the  dimination  of  the  discretionipry  power.  In  any  erait, 
ffucfh  action  should  be  taken  as  will  provide  a  means  of  afiFordisg 
effectual  security  for  the  dairymen  and  a  pronobpt  and  vigorous 
application,  of  those  means  when  provided. 

fi^P£BVISION  OF  MaBKBT  MiXK 

Practically  e^ery  large  municipality  in  the  State  endeavors 
through  its  departaent  of  health,  with  greater  or  lees  efficiency,  to 
supeirvise  the  sanitaiy  conditions  surrounding  the  production  and 
delivery  of  milk  to  its  inhabitants.  The  various  municipal  regu- 
lations differ  in  detail  and  methods,  but  each  and  all  have  a  com- 
mon end,  fitstf  to  secure  milk  from  healthy  cows ;  second,  to  ha/e 
it  produced  in  clean  surroundings  and  in,  a  dean  condition ;  llurd, 
to  have  it  handled  by  healthy  persons  so  it  may  not  become  a  saaroe 
of  infection  or  aid  in  l3ie  spread  of  disease;  fourth,  to  have  it  free 
from  adulteration,  viz:  by  skimming.  There  are  dairy  sections 
in  the  State  of  (New  York  from  which  milk  is  shipped  to  as  manj 
as  four  cities.  Each  of  these  cities  endeavors  to  maintain  a  sep- 
arate system  of  inspection  of  the  dairy  farms  supplying  its  needs 
and  employs  a  separate  inspector  or  inspectors  of  farms,  gathering 
stations  and  milk  routes.  The  administration  of  this  work  is  con- 
fined to  tiie  health  authorities.  That  unguarded  milk  in  the  p«st 
has  been  a  frequent  cause  of  the  spread  of  disease  has  be^i  abun- 
dantly established  and  is  conceded  by  all  persons  acquainted  with 
tfie  subject  Typhoid  fever,  septic  sore  throat,  scarlet  fever 
and  other  malignant  diseases  have  been  surely  and  certainly  traced 
to  an  infected  milk  supply.  Bovine  tuberculosis  in  infants  and 
young  children  has  been  established  to  occur  in  all  too  many  cases. 
As  the  result  of  these  studies  and  investigations  disinterested  and 
public-spirited  men,  especially  in  the  city  of  New  York,  have  led 
in  the  movement  to  ensure  that  the  milk  sold  the  inhabitants  of 
that  and  other  cities  was  free  from  these  objectionable  features. 


oil 

Tihe  resulte  of  l3ieir  labor  are  beBt  ahown  by  a  study  of  the  mortality 
tables  in  Hhe  city  of  New  Yort 

Pabteubizatign 

Practioally  all  competent  authorities  now  agree  that  the  milk 
supply  can  'be  prevented  from  being  a  carrier  of  disease  by  two 
methods. 

Firsts  by  producing  milk  so  safeguarded  against  contamination 
as  to  be  practically  sterile  by  its  method  of  production.  Obviously, 
this  method  requires  careful  supervision,  high  cost,  and  a  constant 
and  continuing  expense  which  is  beyond  the  means  of  most  muni- 
cipalities to  carry  out  It  also  means  high  an4  continued  cost  to 
the  producer  and  consequently  to  the  consumer.  This  is  well  shown 
by  the  exhibit  made  by  the  Markham  &  Puffer  farm  at  Avon, 
contained  in  this  report 

Second,  by  pasteurization,  w'hich  simply  means  heating  the  milk 
for  a  sbort  period  at  such  a  degree  of  temperature  <as  will  make  no 
substantial  change  in  its  food  value  or  food  uses.  It  is  a  simple 
and  comparatively  inexpensive  process  and  despite  the  objections 
raised  thereto  by  various  persons  and  interests,  statistics  and  experi- 
ence demonstrate  that  it  is  an  effectual  method  of  safeguarding 
the  consumer  from  the  milk  carried  diseases. 

Health  Kegitlatigns  Beneficial  to  the  Producer  of 

Marioct  Milk 

It  is  beyond  question  that  the  health  regulations  to  control  the 
milk  supply  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  the  other  cities  of  the 
State  have  been  and  will  be  of  benefit  to  the  dairymen  of  the  State. 
The  increase  of  consumption  of  market  milk  by  the  inhabitants  of 
our  large  cities  has  kept  pace  with  the  improvement  in  the  quality 
supplied.  This  is  well  shown  by  the  following  table  furnished  the 
Committee  by  Professor  George  F.  Warren  of  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture: 
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Rscflnom  or  Milk,  Cbmam  and  Cohdbitsbd  Miuc,  Nbw  Tobe  Maur 

Milk  Oeam  and  ood- 

40  quart  densed  milk  40 

cans  quart  cans 

1886 4,930,459  172,076 

1885 6,26S,465  17«,483 

1887 6,663,210  185,717 

1888 5,817,809  210,678 

1889 6 ,076 ,  192  199,4(tt 

1890 6,284,732  137,007 

1801 6,715,156  151,098 

1892 7,221,877  187,636 

1893 : 7,293,513  aWr,886 

1894 7,479.273  210,268 

1895 7,730,411  290,629 

1806 7,906,924  223,778 

1897 8,330,504  238,876 

1898 8,829,805  274,003 

1809 9,076,432  412,704 

1900 9,388,947  422,754 

1901 0,757,835  460,334 

1902 10,197,387  493,707 

1903 10,875,516  549,871 

1904 11,640,225  598,218 

1905 12,349,753  7O0,W6 

1906 13,762,629  747,920 

1907 14,327,154  733,925 

1908 14,511,787  685,406 

1909 15,026,145  736,569 

1910 15,820,330  815,598 

1911 16,767,197  903,799 

1912 17,323,230  900,131 

1913 17,047,797  943,947 

1914 18, 157,724  964,159 


Is  it  not  reasOTiable  to  suppose  that  in  that  oommunity  vbere 
the  inhabitants   have  reason  to  believe  that  the  milk  suppb*  ^* 
carefully    guarded    and    its    wholeaomenea&    ensured,  a  iniu- 
greatear  quantity  will  'be  used  tihan  in  the  oommunity  where  tii^ 
inhabitants  have  reason  to  mistrust  the  effectiveness  of  the  autfl^' 
ities  in  safeguarding  the  milk  supply  ?    It  would  necessarily  app^ 
that  the  consumption  of  milk  for  food  will  be  muoh  greater  in  ^^ 
community  that  feels  sure  that  tho  milk  furnished  is  not  a  carrief 
of  disease  than  Ia  those  oommunities  in  whieh  no  su<i  assuran 
is  given.    Therefore,  we  conclude  it  is  most  im.portant  to  tbe  p^ 
ducer  that  the  great  consuming  centers  be  satisfied  that  the  m^ 
furnished  them  is  produced  under  careful  supervision  and  contr<> 
and  the  producers  should  co-operate  with  the  authorities  in  ^|^' 
lishing  that  conviction  in  the  mind  of  the  consumer.    There  is  - 
further  consideration  of  these  subjects  which  is  of  great  import^^^ 
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to  the  dairjmea  of  the  State  of  New  York.    If  it  be  assumed  that 
municipal  health  regalatiosis  require  preparation,  expense  and 
constant  improvement  cf  melihcKk  oil  the  dairy  farm,  the  dairy 
farma  that  meet  ihose  requixemaata  aa  long  as  they  are  strictly 
adhered  to  by  the  health  department  of  the  cities  or  other  author- 
ity, will  have  a  pracstical  monopoly  of  the  milk  supply  to  the 
particular  cities  oonoeomed,  and  when  the  farms  are  onoe  equipped 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  health  department  for  the  produc- 
tion of  market  milk,  the  dairymen  are  concerned  that  those  require- 
ment be  strictly  adhered  to  by  the  city.    Ultimately,  the  expense 
of  such  improved  conditions  must  be  borne  by  the  consumer,  but 
if  the  requii^ements  of  the  department  are  to  be  waived  for  a  given 
period,  such  as  was  demanded  by  8<Hne  during  the  late  so-called 
milk  stirke  in  this  State^  those  farms  are  at  cmce  thrown  into  com- 
petition with  all  the  milk  available,  which,  in  an  emergency,  might 
include  milk  from  Wisconsin  or  Minnesota.    This  latter  considera- 
tion does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  those  who  quarrelled  with 
the  position  of  the  Department  of  Health  of  the  city  of  New  York 
during  the  ^'  late  unpleasantness  "  because  it  refused  to  waive  the 
health  regulations  of  that  city  during  that  perisod.     Had  it  not 
been  for  the  etringeut  health  regulations  of  that  city  requiring  the 
introducfdon  of  milk  into  ihe  city  to  be  from  inspected  and 
improved  farms,  undoubtedly  the  requizemsnts  of  the  city  could 
have  been  provided  for  by  milk  from  distant  and  uninspected 
localities  where  the  dairymen's  league  price  was  zKOt  insisted  upon. 

The  Milk  Supply  of  the  City  of  New  Toek    . 

One  of  the  xoost  important  functions  of  the  Health  Department 
of  the  city  of  Kew  York  is  the  supervision  of  the  milk  supply. 
It  was  formally  attempted  through  this  Department  to  ac- 
tually supervise  the  methods  of  production  on  every  dairy  farm 
from  vdiidbnollk  was  received  in  the  city.  The  adoption  of  uniform 
pasteurization,  however,  obviated  tibat  expense  in  a  large  degree 
The  methods  of  productioaDL  on  the  individual  farms  are  at  this  date 
krgeJy  left  to  Ihe  milk  companies  under  the  supervision  of  a  health 
dspaitmeoDt  official.  A  check  on  tiie  methods  is  provided  by  the 
sediment  test  and  bacteria  count  Pastourization,  aSords  a  reason- 
able safeguiird  from  disease  carrying  milk.  The  equipmi^it  for 
safeguarding  the  milk  supply  in  the  city  of  New  York  is  as  com* 
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plete  as  can  well  be  provided,  and  after  as  careful  an  6acaniinati(» 
of  the  records  of  that  department  and  an  inquiiy  into  its  metho(fe 
as  the  time  at  the  ddepoeal  of  the  Conmuttee  permitted,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  say  that  the  administration  appears  free  froni  corraptioii. 
graft  or  sinister  control;  that  it  is  in  dharge  of  competent  and 
experienced  men  who  perform  their  duty  in  a  nntnner  benefidal 
alike  to  the  consumer  and  producer.  The  larger  milk  oompania 
supplying  milk  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  are  equipped  with 
complete  laboratories  for  the  test  and  analysis  of  all  milk  furnished 
by  them.  The  smaller  companies  have  access  to  a  laboratoiy 
maintained  by  their  joint  contribution  and  for  a  similar  purpose. 
Independent  of  these,  and  constantly  ei^aged  in  sampling,  analyz- 
ing and  testing  the  milk  supply  is  the  laboratory  maintained  by 
the  city  for  that  purpose,  which  ensures  as  sure  and  permanent  a 
record  as  can  well  be  made  of  the  quality  and  condition  of  the  mill 
supplied  to  its  inhabitants.  We  believe  that  no  other  city  has  taken 
equal  measure  to  safeguard  its  inhabitants.  We  believe  that  no 
other  city  is  supplied  with  such  pure  and  wholesome  milk  and  at 
such  reasonable  price  when  other  factors  of  cost  are  taken  into  con- 
sideration. We  believe  these  propositions  to  be  well  established, 
first,  by  the  detailed  records  of  the  department ;  second,  by  decreas- 
ing mortality  from  milk  carried  diseases  as  indisputably  shown  and 
established  by  the  mortality  records ;  third,  by  the  greatly  increased 
consumption  of  milk  in  the  city.  Hie  records  of  the  department 
furnished  from  l9ie  constant  daily  analysis  of  milk  show  the  butter 
fat  and  solids,  not  fat  content,  of  "the  average  milk  supply  of  tiie 
city  for  many  years.  A  convincing  illustration  of  those  statistics 
is  shown,  by  the  following  charts,  which  are  established  by  the 
record  of  the  Department  and  the  oaths  of  its  officials. 

Unlawful  Skimming  of  Mabket  Milk 

The  companies  engaged  in  the  distribution  of  milk  in  the  city 
and  who  have  trade  names  and  good-will  of  great  value  are  can- 
stantly  engaged  in  an  effort  to  ensure  a  high  butter  fat  content  in 
the  milk  handled  by  them.  Undoubtedly,  from  time  to  time,  the 
proprietors  of  certain  milk  stations  engaged  in  shipping  milk  to 
New  York  city  to  be  sold  principally  at  wholesale  or  from  stores, 
endeavor  to  secure  some  additioncd  profit  by  removing  a  portion  of 
the  cream  from  the  milk  during  the  season  when  a  part  of  the  butter 
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fat  can  be  removed  and  still  leave  a  percentage  sufficiently  high  to 
meet  the  legal  requirements.  An  examination  of  the  records  of 
three  shipping  stations  ^ose  superintendentfp  iiy^ere  called  before 
the  Committee  apparently  showed  that  cream  wajs  being  ille^ti- 
mutely  extracted  from  milk  shipped.  The  original  records  of  these 
three  stations  are  in  the  possession  of  the  Committee.  Then 
records  were  produced  before  the  Committee  by  the  station  super- 
intenxlGnt  and  the  superintedent  examined  in  connection  therewith. 

EXHIBIT  123 

Daily  SmppiNG  Report  of  Model  Dairy  Company,  240  Eighth  Avekus, 
New  York  Crrr,  From  Greenway,  N.  Y.,  Janxtary  1,  1916 

January  1:  Pounds 

Milk  received  this  day 5,357 

Milk  from  previous  day 63 

Total  of  milk  received  and  from  previous  day 5,420 

Shipments  this  day,  50  cans 4,250 

Milk  left  over  after  shipping 1 ,  105 

Milk  used  for  manufacturing none 

Shipped  to  Shapiro. 

January  2:. 

Milk  received  this  day 5 ,400 

Milk  from  previous  day 1 ,  105 

Total 6,514 

Milk  shipped,  70  cans,  5,950  pounds. 

Heavv  cream  shipped,  1  can. 

Milk  left  after  shipping,  445. 

Milk  used  for  manufacturing.  1  can,  85  pounds. 

Total  amount  on  hand  and  snipped,  6,480  pounds. 

Cans 

Shipped  to  Model  Dairy 2t 

Shipped  to  Shapiro 50 

Total 70 

January  3 :  Pounds 

Milk  received . 5,266 

Milk  from  previous  day 445 

Total 5,711 

Milk  shipped,  25  cans,  2,125  pounds. 
Shipped  to  Shapiro,  25  cans. 

January  4:  Pounds 

Milk  received  this  day 5,237 

Milk  from  previous  day 3,570 

Total 8,807 

Shipped  33  cans,  2,805  pounds. 
On  hand,  70  cans,  5,950  pounds. 
Shipped  to  Shapiro,  33  cans. 
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Exhibit  123  —  (C^nflimiaO 

January  5:  Pounds 

Milk  receired 5,2C 

Milk  from  {nmvioaa  d*y 5,950 

Total 11, m 

Shipments,  80  cans  milk,  <(,800  pounds. 

On  Jband  after  shipping,  4,290  povn^. 

Milk  used  for  manufacturine,  170  pounds. 

Shipped  to  Model  Dairy,  ^eans  mUk,  2  eatns  heavy  eream. 

Shipned  to  Shapiro,  55  cans  of  milk. 

TotaJ,  80  cans  of  nmk;  2  cans  of  cream. 

January  6:  PouDds 

Milk  reoeived 5,236 

Milk  from  previous  day 4,250 

Total 9,488 

Shipped  this  dav,  80  cans,  6,800  pounds. 

On  hand  after  shipment,  31  cans,  2,635  pounds. 

Shipped  to  Model  Dairy,  25  cans;  to  Shi^iro,  55  cans. 

January  7:  Pounds 

Milk  received 5,216 

Milk  from  previous  day 2,635 

Total 7,851 

Shipped.  80  cans,  6,800  pounds. 

On  nand  after  shipping,  12  cans,  1,020  pounds. 

Shipped  to  Model  Dairy,  25  cans. 

Shipped  to  Shapiro,  55  cans. 

Total,  80  cans. 

January  8:  Pounds 

Milk  received  this  day 5,148 

Milk  from  previous  day 1.020 

Total *. 6,168 

Shipments,  50  cans,  4,250  pounds. 
On  nand,  22  cans,  1,870  poimds. 
Shipped  to  Shapiro,  50  cans.. 

January  9:  Pounds 

Milk  received  this  day 6,226 

Milk  from  previous  day 1,870 

Total 7,096 

Shipments  this  day,  milk,  61  cans,  5,015  poimds. 

Shipments  this  day,  heavy  cream,  2  cans. 

On  hand,  22  cans,  1,870  poimds. 

Milk  used  for  manufacturing,  170  pounds. 

Shipped  to  Model  Dairy,  9  cans  nulk;  2  cans  cream. 

Shipped  to  Shapiro,  50  cans  milk. 

ToUu,  59  cans  milk;  2  oans  eream. 
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Jaa«ary  10:  Poimds 

Reoeived  this  day^  milk 5, 129 

Milk  from  previous  day 1,870 

Total 6,999 

Shipments  this  day.  50  cans,  4,260  pounds. 
On  hand,  32  cans,  Z,720  poonos. 
Shipped  to  Shapiro,  50  cans. 

January  11:  PMmds 

Milk  received  this  day 5, 193 

From  previous  day 2,720 

Total 7,913 

Shimnents,  nulk,  40  cans,  3,400  pounds. 
On  nsnd,  53  cans,  4,505  pounds. 
Shipped  to  Shapiro,  40  cans.. 

January  12:  Founds 

Milk  received  this  day 5 ,237 

Milk  from  previous  day 4,505 

Total 9,742 

Shipped  this  day,  milk,  81  cans,  6,885  pounds;  heavy  cream,  2  cans. 
Milk  on  band,  2,635  i>ounds. 

Shipped  to  Model  Dairy,  milk,  31  cans;  heavy  oream,  2  caD& 
Shipx>ed  to  Shapiro,  50  cans. 

January  13:  Poonds 

Milk  received  this  day 5,295 

From  previous  day 2,635 

Total 7 ,  930 

ShipmentiL  76  cans,  6.460  pounds. 

On  hand,  1,400  pounos. 

Shipped  to  Model  Dairy  Company,  milk,  26  cans. 

Shipped  to  Shapiro,  50  cans. 

Total,  76  cans. 

January  14:  Pbunds 

Milk  received  this  day 5 ,264 

Milk  from  previous  day 1 ,400 

Total 6,664 

Shipments,  65  cans,  5,525  pounds. 
On  hand  aifter  shipment,  1,084  pounds. 
Shipped  to  Moddf  Dairy,  65  cans. 

January  15:  Pounds 

Milk  reeeived  this  day 5,187 

From  previous 1 ,084 

Total 6,271 

Shipments  this  day,  65  cans  milk,  5,525  pounds. 
On  hand  after  shipment,  8  cans,  680  poimds. 
Shipped  to  Model  Dairy,  65  cans. 
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Jaaiuay  16:  Poonds 

Milk  noeivad  this  day 5,217 

Milk  from  previous  day €80 

Total 5.897 

Shipments  this  dayf  67  eans  milk,  5,605  poimds,  on  hand»  212  pounds. 
Shipped  to  Model  Dairy,  17  esas  nulk. 
Shipped  to  8hi4>iro,  50  eans  milk. 
Total,  67  esas  milk. 

January  17:  Pounds 

Milk  reoeiyed  this  day 5 , 746 

Milk  from  previous  day 212 


Total 5,958 

Shipments  this  day,  60  cans,  5,100  pounds. 

On  hand  after  shipping,  2  cans,  170  pounds. 

Shipped  to  ModelDairy,  10  cans  milk;  Shapiro,  50  cans. 

January  18:  Pounds 

Milk  received  this  day 5,137 

Milk  from  previous  day 170 

Total 5,307 

Shipped  this  day,  60  cans,  5,100  pounds. 

Milk  after  shipping.  127  pounds. 

Shipped  to  Moael  Dairy,  10  cans  milk;  Shapiro,  50  cans. 

January  19:  Pounds 

Milk  received  this  day 5,029 

From  previous  day 127 

Total 5,156 

Shipments,  59  cans,  5,015  pounds. 

On  hand  aifter  shipments,  1  can,  85  pounds. 

Shipped  to  Model  Dairy,  9  cans;  Shapiro,  50  cans. 

January  20: 
On  hand  after  shipment,  1  can,  85  pounds. 

January  21 : 
On  hand  after  shipment,  63  pounds. 

January  27:  Pounds 

Milk  received  this  day 5,506 

From  previous  day 340 

Total ; 5,846 


Shipments,  67  cans,  5,695  pounds. 

On  nand  after  shipment,  2  cans,  170  pounds. 

Shipped  to  Model  Dairy,  17  cans;  Shapiro,  50  cans;  total,  67  cans. 
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EzH3fr  123  —  (CorUinued) 

January  28:  Pounds 

Milk  received  this  day 5,688 

From  previous  day 170 

Total 5,853 

Shipments  this  day,  67  cans,  5,695  pounds. 
On  nand  after  shipment,  85  pounds. 
Shipped  to  Model  Dairy,  17  cans. 
Shipped  to  8hi4>iro,  50  cans. 

January  29:  Pounds 

Received  this  day 5,528 

From  previous  day 85 

Total 5,613 

Shipments  this  day,  45  cans,  3,825  pounds. 
On  nand  after  shipment,  21  cans,  1,785  pounds. 
Shipped  to  Shapiro,  45  cans. 

January  30:  Pounds 

Milk  received  this  day 5,569 

Milk  from  previous  day 1,785 

Total 7,354 

Shipped  this  dav,  63  cans  of  milk,  5.355  pounds,  2  cans  heavy  cream. 

On  mmd  after  shipment,  21  cans  milk,  1,785  pounds. 

Milk  used  for  manufacturing,  170  pounds. 

Shipped  to  Model  Dairy,  13  cans  muk;  2  cans  heavy  cream. 

Shipped  to  Shapiro,  50  cans  milk. 

Total,  63  cans  nulk;  2  cans  heavy  cream. 

January  31:  Pounds 

Milk  received  this  day 5,482 

Milk  from  previous  diiy 1 ,785 

Total 7,267 

Shipments,  68  cans,  5,780  pounds. 

On  nand  after  shipment,  1,445  pounds. 

Shipped  to  Model  Dairy,  18  cans;  Shapiro,  50  cans. 

John  L.  Oabveb,  called  before  the  Cooounittee,  testified : 

I  live  at  Greenway  on  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  between 
Rome  and  Verona,  N.  Y.  I  have  charge  of  the  milk  station  there 
of  the  Model  Dairy  Company  of  246  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York 
city.  We  receive  the  milk,  cool  it  and  ship  it,  and  we  have  a 
pasteurization  plant  and  a  separator ;  also  cheese  and  butter  equip- 
Baent.  After  our  milk  ie  pasteurized  it  will  keep,  as  long  as  you 
^^p  it  cool,  almost  indefinitely.  We  pasteurize  it  before  we 
separate  the  cream.  I  have  here  the  statements  from  the  officer 
from  January  1st  to  31st.    This  gives  the  day  of  the  month,  the 
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pounds  of  milk,  the  cans  shipped,  and  the  pounds  shipped,  and  the 
amount  received  each  day. 

Mr.  Ward. — On  January  2nd,  you  received  5,409  pounds  of 
milk  and  made  one  can  of  cream.  How  did  you  make  that  can  of 
cream? 

Mr.  Carver. — ^With  the  separator. 

Mi,  Ward. — ^You  shipped  to  New  York  6,950  pounds  in  TO 
cans.  Did  you  ship  the  cans  of  skim  milk;  fhat  is,  &e  separated 
milk? 

Mr.  Carver. — ^No,  sir. 

Mr.  Ward. — ^What  did  yon  do  with  the  separalieel  milk  ? 

Mr.  Carver. — Most  of  tihe  separated  milk  we  dump  lAto  the 
drain. 

Mr.  Ward. — Don't  the  farmers  take  it  ? 

Mr.  Carver. — No,  sir;  not  this  year.  We  have  dumped  our 
skim  milk,  all  of  it ;  yes,  six. 

Mr.  Ward.— Who  is  Shapuno  ? 

Mr.  Carver. — He  is  a  milk  daftler  in  New  York;  I  eannot  td! 
you  where;  the  milk  goes  to  30th  street. 

Mr.  Ward. — J'anuary  1st,  you  received  6,367  li^ 

Mr.  Carver. — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ward. — And  you  had  63  lbs.  over? 

Mr.  Carver. — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ward. — ^That  made  yoa  S,44S  poinds. 

Mr.  Carver. — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ward. — And  liat  day  you  skipped  5d  cans  to  Shapiro. 
4,250  pounds,  and  you  had  on.  hand  13  cans,  1,105  pounds.  That 
gave  you  a  total  amount  on,  hand  and  dripped  of  5,355  pounds. 
Ton  ought  to  lave  had  5,420  pounds  to  balance,  had  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Carver. —  Yes,  sir.  I  was  short  65  pounds.  It  is  wasted 
milk  in  handling. 
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^Lt,  Ward. — On  January  2nd,  you  received  5,409  pounds  and 
liad  1,106  pounds  over.  That  gave  you  6,514  pounds.  You 
cAiipped  5,950  pounds  in  the  70  cans  and  had  5  cans  of  milk  left 
over,  OT"  445  pounds,  as  you  put  it  down. 

Mr.  Carver. — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ward. — Then  you  say,  milk  used  for  manufacture,  85 
pounds. 

Mr.  Carver. — ^Yes. 

Mr.  Ward. — ^Did  you  separate  one  can  ? 

Mr.  Carver. — We  separated  just  on^  can,  you  underetand ;  one 
can  of  cream. 

Mr.  Ward. — Well,  that  would  make  more  that  85  pounds. 

Mr.  Carver. — ^Made  more  than  85  pounds  of  milk,  but  that  ia 
all  we  put  in  to  ahip. 

Mr.  Ward. — You  only  had  6  cans  left  Faux  hmndred  and  forty- 
five  pounds  waa  all  yon  had  ? 

Mr.  Oarver. — ^Tee,  sir. 

Mr.  Ward. — So  Uiat  out  of  the  445  pounds  of  milk  you  made 
one  can  of  cream  ? 

Mr.  Oarver. — Made  one  can  of  cream. 

Mr.  Ward. — That  is,  you  reduced  the  five  cans  to  ona? 

Mr.  Carver. — Ye&,  sir. 

Mr.  Ward. — That  would  be  wha*  kind  of  cream,  wliat  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Carver. — ^Well,  that  would  be  about  8  per  cent  cream.  I 
was  short  34  pounds.  That  shortage  might  have  coiae  up  just 
lumping  the  amount,  or  in  various  ways. 

Mr.  Ward. — So  that  January  2Qd  you  were  all  cleaned  up ;  you 
didn't  have  anything  to  carry  over  ? 

Mr.  Oarver. — iN'o,.sir. 

Mr.  Ward.— S&  tiiat  o»  JajMaary  2n4*  jnr  station  was  deaned 
lip  and  yon.  bad  nodung  laf t  ow  there  but  eaiDa  of  skim  milk. 
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Mr.  Carver. — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ward. — Now,  on  the  3rd,  you  received  5,2 66. pounds  and 
you  carried  milk  from  previous  day,  445  pounds.  That  was  really 
skim  milk.  Then  you  say,  total  amount  of  milk  received  and  from 
previous  day,  5,711  pounds. 

Mr.  Carver. — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ward. — You  add  the  446  in. 

Mr,  Carver. — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ward. — The  can  of  skim  milk  from  the  2nd  had  gone  riglt 
into  the  whole  milk  from  the  3rd ;  isn't  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Carver. — ^No.  sir ;  I  don't  get  that 

Mr.  Ward. — Your  skim  milk,  that  had  made  three  cans  of 
cream  between  the  1st  and  6th,  must  have  either  been  in  the  1,020 
pounds  that  you  carried  over  on  Ihe  7th,  or  the  6,800  pounds  ihaX 
you  shipped,  or  in  previous  shipments ;  they  have  got  to  be  in  one 
place  or  another,  according  to  these  sheets,  haven't  they  ? 

Mr.  Carver. — That  was  whole  milk.  There  is  no  skim  milk;  it 
must  be  somewhere.  That  was  20  per  cent  cream  I  shipped  the 
Model  Dairy  Company. 

Mr.  Ward. — On  January  9th,  you  received  5,226  pounds  and 
you  had  on  hand  1,870  pounds,  whidi  gave  you  7,096  pounds.  I& 
that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Carver. — ^Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ward. — You  shipped  the  Model  Dairy  Company  9  cans 
of  milk  and  2  cans  of  cream  ? 

Mr.  Carver. — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ward. — ^That  was  20  per  cent  cream  ? 

Mr.  Carver. — Yes,  sir;  20  per  cent  cream. 

Mr.  Ward. — You  shipped  out  59  cans,  or  5,015  pounds.  You 
had  22  cans  left,  which  equals  1,870  pounds,  and  you  had  li'^ 
pounds  of  cream.  That  gave  you  7,069  poimds.  Hat  comes 
vrithin  41  pounds  of  being  the  7,096  pounds  that  you  had  on  hand. 
Isn't  that  right  f 
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Mr.  Carver. — That  is  the  way  it  looke  there. 

Mr.  Ward. — On  March  3rd,  you  had  after  Aipment,  170  pounds 
on  hand.  On  March  4th  you  received  5,825  pounds;  adding  the 
170  gave  you  5,995  pounds.  You  shipped  out  2,125  pounds  and 
it  left  you  45  cans  on  hand,  3,825  pounds. 

Mr.  Carver. — That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Ward. — On  Mardh  5  th,  you  received  6,012  pounds.  This 
gave  you  9,387  pounds,  and  on  that  date  you  ediipped  to  the  Model 
Daily  Company  25  cans  of  milk  and  2  caQS  of  cream,  and  to 
Shapiro  40  cans. 

Mr.  Carver. — ^Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ward. — ^You  shipped  then  5,800  pounds;  you  had  left  3,825 
pounds,  and  you  used  for  manufacturing,  you  say,  170  pounds. 
That  really  meant  two  cans  of  cream,  didn't  it  ? 

Mr.  Carver. — ^Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ward. — To  get  the  two  cans  of  cream,  you  had  used  more 
then  170  pounds? 

Mr.  Carver. — ^But  we  used  it  to  balance  the  weight.  That  62 
pounds  wasted ;  it  balan^ced  the  account 

Mr.  Ward. — The  milk  from  which  you  got  the  two  cans  of  cream 
was  necesearily  embraced  in  this  9,775  pounds,  wasn't  it? 

Mr.  Carver. — It  looks  so  according  to  that  balance.  It  looks  that 
way. 

Both  from  the  records  of  the  shipping  station  and  the  lack  of 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  records  by  the  station  superinten- 
dent, it  is  not  difficult  to  reach  the  conclusion  that  the  Model  Dairy 
Company  was  illegitimately  taking  a  part  of  the  butter  fat  from 
the  winter  milk  at  the  station  above  described. 

Proceeding  to  Oneida,  Madison  county,  the  Committee 
examined  and  audited  the  station  records  of  a  station  operated 
under  the  name  of  the  National  Dairy  Company  of  Brooklyn,  at 
Wampeville,  Madison  County,  N.  Y. 
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C.   E.   Dexter,   called  befot^  ih^  Committee  BMd   sworn, 
testified: 

^^  I  live  in  Wamp^viUe  and  nm  tiie  riiippiiig  station  of  tke 
Natioiud  Dairy  Com^pany  of  BiooUjil  Its  address  is  No^  358- 
360  Oakland  street,  BrooklyiL  The  genexal  manager  of  the  oom- 
panj  whom  I  meet  and  talk  over  the  business  matters  with  is  Chris 
Oher.  He  lived  in  Brooklyn,  James  Dexter  and  Lee  Hyer  work 
with  me.  I  have  been  in  that  station  twehe  years.  It  was 
formwly  nm  by  Chris  Oher  personally,  but  they  have  a  corpora- 
tion now.  We  made  some  cheese  in  June  and  here  is  iJie  shipping 
records.  All  the  cheeee  we  make  is  branded,  New  York  State 
Whole  Milk  Cheese,  or  Full  Milk  Cheese. 

Mr.  Ward. — ^Have  you  got  youx  records  showiBg  your  receipts 
and  shipments  of  milk  for  1916  i 

Mr.  Dexter. — No,  sir ;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Ward. — Doesn't  the  Agricultural  Law  require  &at  you  keep 
a  record  each  day  of  milk  received,  milk  on  hand,  from  yevterday, 
milk  manufactured,  and  milk  shipped  ? 

Mr.  Dexter. — Yes,  sir ;  they  do. 

Mr.  Ward. — Don't  you  kes^ltet  i 

Mr.  Dexter. — No,  air ;  I  don't  I  used  to  Ifflsp  it  ji^t  along, 
but  I  got  oiff  from  keeping  it. 

Mr.  Ward. — Tou  know  that  this  statoment  ahould  bafamee  eadb 
day? 

Mr.  Dexteor. — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Do  you  know  (he  law  requires  that  ? 

Mr.  Dextor. — I  do.  I  kept  those  acoeimts  up  iaox  or  five  years 
and  there  was  only  once  that  we  were  called  upon  to  see  that  repori 
That  was  about  six  years  ago.  Nobody  has  been  there  sinoa  I 
have  never  had  a  ae^er  ^  weighta  and  sieasnces  there.  I  have 
got  fiiheets  for  June,  July  axkd  August  I  carry  some  sulk  orer 
from  one  day  to  another.  I  have  all  the  August  necofd  of  wbit 
we  took  in  and  what  was  carried  over.  We  were  making  two  cans 
of  cream  a  week. 
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Mr.  Ward. —  Wiiai  did  ymi  do  witli  tiie  dim  milk  1 

TMr.  Dexter. —  We  used  fiome  of  it  for  Thi'tdb  cheese  and  some  of 
it  \^aB  sold.  The  Dutch  cheese  was  lused  and  sold  to  different  ones ; 
I  didn't  sell  it  mjaelf. 

Mr.  Ward.—  Who  did  ? 

Mr.  Dexter. —  The  Brooklyn  man  who  was  up  here  and  put  in 
the  pasteurizing  plant;  he  sold  it  right  around  home;  I  don't  kno^ 
wiio  bought  it;  I  didn't  sell  anj  of  it.  The  Brooklyn  man  was  here 
five  weeks.  He  put  up  a  pasteurizing  plant  and  he  run  the  businesi^ 
while  there;  I  don't  know  how  much  Dutch  cheese  he  made;  you 
will  have  to  ask  the  man  wiio  did  it.  He  didn't  make  up  a  hundred 
pounds.  He  would  make  up  what  he  could  from  a  can  now  and 
then. 

Mr.  Ward. —  From  a  can  of  what  ? 

Mr.  Dexter. —  Of  skim  milk. 

Mr.  Ward. —  What  did  you  do  with  the  other  cans  of  skim  milk  ? 

Mr.  Dexter. —  We  used  seme  for  buttei^milk. 

Mr.  Ward. —  What  did  you  do  witk  tiie  buttorsiillk  t 

Mr.  Dexter. —  Drank  it  and  sold  it 

Mr.  Ward. —  Who  did  you  sell  that  to? 

Mr.  Deocter.  —  Different  ones. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Can't  you  name  someone  ? 

Mr.  Dexteir. —  Yes,  sir;  there  is  €i  cmwiuetor  en  tbe  milk  train 
that  got  some  thera  Some  days  'be  would  get  {hrea  qiMirts,  some 
days  two,  some  days  one;  different  ones  arouAd  the  village  boughtt 
it. 

Mr.  Ward. —  What  per  cent  of  cream  did  yen  mafas^ 

Mr.  Dester. — It  was  liand  slammed  cream ;  we  had  no  sq>arator ; 
we  skimmed  it  by  kilting  it  stsud  frovn  one  da^  to  Ibe  nesct  cither 
iced  or  in  water  in  iSie  eoolor.  Themdlk  woold  be  in  the  4&  qnart 
cans  aftar  we  had  pvepared  tibem  to  ship  to  If ew  York,  but  wim 
oarried  o^er  in  the  eooler.    This  oream  that  we  giot  we  took  a/R 
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thoee  cans.    It  was  prettj  good  skim  milk  that  we  had  left    Hut 
is  the  way  I  was  authorized  to  make  cream  in  this  station. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Who  authorized  you  t 

Mr.  Dexter. —  Why  Chris  Oher  or  the  National  Dairy  Companj. 
Nobody  ever  told  me  to  dip  some  cream  out  of  those  cans  that  were 
in  the  cooler.  We  got  more  than  two  cane  a  week  in  June  as  ap 
pears  on  the  statement,  that  was  hand  skimmed.  Meet  of  it  came 
out  of  the  cans  in  the  cooler.  I  used  a  pointed  dipper  to  take  it  off 
the  cans  with.  I  used  a  dipper.  I  don't  know  whether  Hyer  saw 
me  do  it  or  not.  I  know  I  had  the  cans  of  cream.  I  was  ordered 
to  ship  two  cans  a  week  I  ediipped  it  to  the  National  Daiiy  Com- 
pany. 

Mr.  Ward. —  You  shipped  a  can  of  cream  on  August  7th.  Is 
that  right  ? 

Mr.  Dexter. —  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ward. —  When  did  you  dip  that  cream  ? 

Mr.  Dexter. —  That  was  skimmed  off  the  cans  that  was  carried 
over  in  the  cooler.  It  was  shipped  the  day  after  it  was  finished. 
It  was  finished  on  the  7th.  I  had  been  dipping  to  get  that  can  two 
or  three  days.  I  don't  remember  wheiher  I  had  been  dipping  since 
the  3rd.  It  took  me  four  days  to  get  a  can  of  cream.  I  got  about 
ten  quarts  a  day.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  many  cans  I  dipped  milt 
off  OD,  the  6th.  I  did  not  make  any  pot  cheese  or  butter-milk  on 
the  6th.  I  skimmed  four  or  five  cans  of  milk  to  get  this  can  of 
cream  that  I  shipped  August  1st  It  would  be  light  cream;  of 
course,  it  would  not  be  heavy  cream.  For  Ihe  can  I  shipped  on  the 
3rd,  I  skimmed  about  fiva  And  for  the  can  I  shipped  on  the  7th, 
I  skimmed  about  fiva 

Mr.  Ward. —  So  you  had  fifteen  cans  of  skim  milk  the  first  wedc 
in  August,  did  you  t 

Mr.  Dexter. —  Well,  about  that ;  yes,  sir.  I  shipped  a  can  of 
cream  on  July  80th,  another  on  July  28th,  another  on  July  24th, 
another  on  July  the  22d,  another  on  July  the  2l8t,  another  on  July 
the  19th,  another  on  July  the  17th,  another  on  July  the  15th, 
another  on  July  14th,  one  on  July  the  11th,  one  on  July  the  5th, 
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and  one  on  July  the  3d,  so  I  should  have  had  65  cans  of  skim  milk 
at  five  cans  of  milk  to  one  can  of  cream,  but  I  didn't  have  any  65 
cans  of  skim  milk. 

Mr.  Ward.—  Why  ? 

Mr.  Dexter. —  Because,  I  did  npt 

Mr.  Ward. —  There  are  thirteen  cans  of  cream  you  shipped. 

Mr.  Dexter. —  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ward. — ^And  yet  you  say  you  skimmed  about  five  cans  of 
milk  to  make  a  can  of  cream  ? 

Mr.  Dexter. —  I  do. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Then  you  had  65  cans,  didn't  you,  of  skimmed 
milk? 

Mr.  Dexter. —  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Then  you  were  not  right  when  you  told  me  you 
did  not  have  65  because  you  did  have  them,  didn't  you  ? 

Mr.  Dexter.—  Sure.  Those  65  cans  are  not  up  in  the  cooler. 
They  have  been  sold  and  churned. 

Mr.  Ward. —  You  didn't  chum  skimmed  milk  ? 

Mr.  Dexter. —  Oh,  that  was  not  skimmed  close. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Did  you  make  butter  ? 

Mr.  Dexter. —  I  made  some  buttermilk  to  drink,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ward. —  You  didn't  drink  that  65  cans  of  skimmed  milk ; 
you  never  drank  all  of  that. 

Mr.  Dexter. —  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Ward. —  What  did  you  do  with  it  ? 

Mr.  Dexter. —  Well,  it  was  used  up. 

Mr.  Ward. —  You  know  you  cannot  honestly  account  for  those 
65  cans. 

Mr.  Dexter. —  I  will  tell  you  where  some  of  that  cream  came 
from.  It  did  not  come  from  the  skim ;  there  was  a  batch  pasteur- 
izer in  the  plant  and  on  the  last  run  of  this  milk  running  from  this 
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batdi  pasteurizer  it  is  clear  cream  and  you  canBOt  hdp  haFiBgitoo 
there  in  anj  way  and  that  waa  saved  out  of  the  last  end  for  cmm. 

Mr.  Ward. —  That  must  be  a  useful  separator  and  paateoriMr 
combined. 

Mr.  Dexter. —  I  am  telling  jou  as  it  is.  They  put  in  a  batdi 
pasteurizer  to  run  and  the  fellow  waa  up  there  and  he  ran  it;  ve 
didn't  have  power  to  run  the  pasteurizer  and  on  the  last  end  diere 
is  a  coil  in  there,  of  course,  but  the  milk  gate  below  i!be  Goil  aiHl 
the  milk  gets  no  chance  for  agitation  and  while  it  is  running  off 
there  is  a  percentage  of  cream  rising  on  the  milk;  I  dcm't  kno^ 
the  name  of  the  pasteurizer,  and  this  milk  was  always  run  throogfa 
a  coil  of  pipes,  went  up  and  into  a  coil.  Now  it  has  to  go  up  and 
into  the  pasteurizer  and  then  has  to  go  along  throi^  another 
pipe  and  into  the  cooler.  I  do  dip  a  percentage  in  the  cooler. 
but  there  is  some  I  cannot  dip  nor  I  cannot  amd  that  That  takes 
the  cream  out  of  the  milk  just  the  sama  The  milk  that  came  out 
of  the  pasteurizer  was  shipped  to  New  York  witli  the  other.  AH 
of  this  cream  that  I  shipped  did  not  come  from  this  pasteunzer. 
It  was  not  so  in  fact  that  I  dipped  all  of  this  cream  owt  of  the  neck 
of  the  cans.  I  have  dipped  a  full  can  in  the  way  I  hare  toM  of 
40  quarts  of  cream  with  this  pointed  dipper ;  I  don't  know  wheflier 
I  did  it  in  July  or  not  The  pasteurizer  does  not  make  enough; 
I  have  to  dip.  I  understand  it  is  perfectly  impossible  for  me  to 
account  for  the  disposition  of  65  cans  of  skimmed  m.ilk  from  that 
station  in  July  and  I  cannot  do  it  under  my  theory  of  dippii^  or 
under  the  buttermilk  that  I  drank,  so  I  have  this  explanation  of  tho 
pasteurizer. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Which  is  the  truth,  the  dipper  or  the  pasteurizer 
making  this  cream  ? 

Mr.  Dexter. —  Both.  I  cannot  say  how  much  of  those  fifteen 
cans  of  <areBm  were  made  by  the  dipping  piwcese.  I  do  not  know 
how  mneh  I  have  skimmed.  I  do  npt  know  how  mucfti  would  run 
out  over  the  cooler  from  the  pasteurizer;  some  days  more  th«» 
others, —  yesterday,  perhaps  ten  or  twelve  quarts.  As  soon  as  I  g^ 
a  can  full  by  a  little  dipping  and  a  little  pasteurizing,  T  would  ship 
it  to  New  York.  These  are  my  orders.  T  was  not  taught  to  pasteur 
ize.    The  fellow  tried  to  pasteurize  the  milk,  but  we  didn^t  have 
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Itbe  power  00  it  looks  as  if  we  only  used  it  for  separating.  By  the 
sheets  it  shows  that  on  July  20th  we  received  5,428  pounds  of  milk 
and  we  shipped  62  85  lb.  cans  and  that  only  left  on  hand  158 
pounds  of  mdlky  widch  we  carried  over.  On  July  21st9  ^^  received 
5,592  pounds  and  we  shipped  5,525  pounds  to  New  York  in  65 
cans.  So  that  if  you  add  the  5,592  and  the  158  that  we  carried 
over,  we  had  5,570  and  we  shipped  5,525 ;  that  gave  us  225  pounds 
of  milk  wasted  and  everything  that  was  not  shipped.  That  is  the 
truth,  these  figures  just  as  you  have  got  tham  there.  Thait  left  us 
225  pounds  of  nulk  for  two  days'  work,  the  20th  and  21st  Then 
we  had  85  pounds  of  cream  out  of  that. 

Mr.  Ward. — You  never  got  that  85  pounds  out  of  the  225  pounds 
of  milk,  did  you  ? 

Mt.  Dexter. —  Some  «f  it  came  out  of  the  pasteurizer. 

Mr.  Ward. — As  a  maitec  of  fact,  if  you  had  that  cream  at  85 
pounds,  subtract  that  from  the  225,  you  have  only  140  pounds 
left  that  you  did  not  ship  tx>  ^ew  York. 

Mr.  Dexter. —  Yes,  sir ;  we  got  some  of  this  from  the  pasteurizer, 
but  we  didn^  get  any  skimmed  milk  from  the  pasteurizer  and  we 
didn't  have  any^cans  of  skimmed  milk  left  on  the  20th  and  21st 
from  those  figures.  All  those  figures  are  correct  I  will  sign  my 
name  on  the  sheet  'Some  of  this  cream  we  shipped  came  off  llie 
milk  that  went  into  cheeBa 

Assemblyman  Law. — About  how  much  cream  comes  out  of  a  40 
quart  can  of  milk  ? 

Mr.  Dexter. — About  8  quarts^  7  or  8  quarts  with  the  skimmer. 

Assemblyman  Law. —  I  mean  in  going  through  the  pasteurizer. 

Mr.  Dexter. —  I  couldn't  say  how  much ;  there  is  a  very  little ; 
it  is  the  last  end  in  running  out  where  the  coil  does  not  touch  it 

Senator  Wioks. —  Have  you  got  to  tip  the  runway  or  something  ? 

Mr.  Dexter. —  Well,  it  is  ju&t  as  it  was  set  up. 

Assemblyman  Grant —  Do  you  think  you  got  anywhere  near  all 
the  cream  where  you  dipped  it  off  the  can  like  that  ? 

Mr.  Dexter. —  No,  sir;  I  don't 
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Aasembljinan  Grant —  Tben  there  is  a  big  waste  when  you  aidai 
that  way  ? 

Mr.  Dexter. —  There  is  a  waste,  yes,  sir.    I  will  not  swear  that 
the  cans  on  which  I  used  iihe  dipper  were  not  sent  to  New  Tort 

Mr.  Ward. —  itTow,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Dexter,  yoa  bow 
that  they  were,  don't  you  f 

Mr.  Dexter. —  Some  of  tliem  might  have  been. 

Mr.  Ward. —  iSome  of  Uiem  were  and  you  know  it,  don't  yoa; 
tell  us  frankly  because  that  helps  a  man  and  he  feels  relieved. 

Mr.  Dexter. —  Tea,  sir. 

EXHIBIT  NO.  128 

Number 

pounds 

Date  reoeiTod 

1 7,004 

2 6,872 

3 6,887 

4 6,742 

5 6,864 

6 6,682 

7 6,629 

8 6,666 

9 6,678 

10 6,422 

11 6,638 

12 6,114 

13 6,363 

14 6,051 

15 5,795 

16 5,469 

17 5,430 

18 6,665 

19 6,773 

20 6,428 

21 6,592 

22 5,409 

23 5,674 

24 6,171 

25 : 5,323 

26 6,660 

27 5,581 

28 5,614 

29 6,462 

30 6,456 

31 6,281 


Milk 

Cream 

shipped, 

shipped, 

cans 

eans 

66 

« >  •  • 

66 

• .  •  • 

65 

1 

65 

.  t  •  • 

66 

1 

95 

•  •  •  • 

66 

.  •  •  • 

66 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

66 

•  •  •  • 

65 

1 

65 

.  •  •  • 

66 

•  •  •  • 

55 

55 

52 

•  •  •  • 

61 

60 

•  •  •  • 

46 

62 

.  •  •  • 

65 

66 

65 

.  •  •  • 

64 

63 

•  •  •  • 

65 

65 

•  •  •  • 

64 

64 

.  •  •  • 

64 

62 

■  •  •  ■ 
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IT  NO.  129 

MarUh  of  Augual,  1916,  to  date 

Number      Milk      Cream 
pounds    shipped,  shipped, 
Date  received       cans        cans 

1 6,222  02  1 

2 6,279  62 

3 6,211  60  1 

4 6,180  60 

6 4,687  63 

6 4,760  66 

7 4,602  63  1 

8 4.454  62 

NATIONAL  DAIRY  CO.  (OHER), 
(Chas.  Ohxr,  Owner), 
C.  £.  Dkxtbb,  Superintendent, 

WampsviUe,  N.  Y." 

Christian  Oheb^  called  before  the  Committee  and  sworn  as 
a  witness,  testified : 

'^  I  live  at  158  Eagle  street,  Brooklyn.  I  am  in  the  milk  husi- 
neas  and  have  been  for  twenty  years.  I  have  two  stations,  one  at 
Wampsville,  Madison  county,  and  one  at  Hecla,  Oneida  county. 
A  man  by  the  name  of  0.  Brown  is  in  charge  of  my  station  at 
Wampsvilla  He  has  been  there  only  a  few  months.  Before  that, 
Charles  Dexter  had  charge  of  it  I  don't  know  where  he  is  now. 
I  discharged  him  about  two  months  ago  because  he  didn't  suit  any 
mora  I  simply  wanted  to  make  a  change.  He  was  not  satisfactory 
because  he  told  a  lie  right  before  this  Committee  at  Oneida.  I 
aaw  it  in  the  paper.  I  sold  the  milk  I  got  from  WampsviUe.  I 
have  ten  wagons  and  handle  about  110  cans  a  day.  I  handle  a 
little  cream,  as  a  rula  I  sell  it  in  quart  jars  bottled  and  pasteur- 
ized. I  get  it  all  from  those  two  stations.  If  I  found  the  Hecla 
man  bad  lied  to  the  Committee  I  would  probably  discharge  him. 
I  saw  about  the  WampsviUe  station  in  the  New  York  papers.  Our 
company  is  caUed  the  National  Dairy  Company.  I  got  a  report 
from  the  WampsviUe  station  of  what  I  wanted  to  know ;  not  each 
day.  I  know  how  much  milk  I  bought,  I  got  it  on  the  isheet.  At 
the  end  of  the  month  he  sent  down  his  accounts.  The  only  way 
I  know  wliat  milk  was  bought  each  day  was  from  the  freight  ticket. 

Mr.  Ward. —  In  what  way  did  your  man  Dexter  lie  a;bout  tha 
business  before  this  Committee,  as  you  gathered  from  the  news- 
papers? 
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Mr.  Oher. —  Because  he  aays  that  he  separates  cream.  He  nefrer 
did  no  such  thing.  He  didn't  get  any.  I  didn't  authorize  liim 
to  do.iL  He  didn't  ship  any  to  me  when  I  wanted  him  to.  I  can- 
not tell  that  what  he  said  was  false.  He  did  say  he  made  cream. 
Yes,  he  made  oream.  Certainly  he  did  make  cream.  I  (fidn't  dis- 
charge Dexter  because  he  said  he  made  cream  in  die  Wamperille 
station.    He  told  the  truth  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Well,  what  did  you  disdiarge  him  for  ? 

Mr.  Oher. —  Because  —  well  he  didn't  suit  me  any  more.  I  had 
a  right  to  discharge  him. 

Mr.  Ward. —  But  we  want  to  know  Why  he  didn't  suit. 

Mr.  Oher. —  He  didn't  suit. 

Mr.  Ward. —  We  can  appreciate  that  he  didn't  suit,  but  we  want 
to  know  what  you  considered  unsatisfactory. 

Mr.  Oher. —  A  whale  lot  of  mays. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Didn't  you  disdiarge  him  because  he  told  this 
Committee  the  truth  t 

Mr.  Oher. —  No,  sir;  I  didn't  discharge  him  for  that.  Thai 
didn't  have  anything  to  do  with,  it ;  I  am  quite  sure  of  that 

Mr.  Ward, —  What  did  you  disolicrge  him  f er ;  jom  haveo't  trid 
usyetf 

Mr.  Oher. —  Because  he  said  that  in  his  statement,  he  said  he 
used  up  the  skim  milk  and  told  I  had  told  him  so,  didn't  he  ?  He 
told  the  Committee  he  was  using  the  skim  mUk  up  in  cheese,  didn't 
he  i  He  said  he  made  it  into  cheese ;  he  said  that  you  forced  it 
out  of  him ;  if  he  would  tell  the  truth  he  would  be  easier.  I  dis- 
charged him  because  he  said  this  what  I  didn't  tell  him. 

Mr.  Ward.—-  What  did  he  say  Uiat  you  dida't  toil  him  ? 
Mr.  Oher.—  That  I  did  not  —  what  I  didn't  tell  him  ? 
Mr.  Ward.—  Yes. 

Mr.  Oher. —  I  told  him  —  he  said  that  you  said  that  he  made 
the  milk  into  cheese. 
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Mr.  Ward* —  Yoa  dida't  diacliarge  kim  for  SAying  that  I  aaid 
that  be  liad  made  the  milk  imlo  cheeae ;  yom  didn't  dischai^  him 
for  tlut  1    Yon  didn't  oure  ^at  I  aaid  ? 

Mr,  Oher. —  I  didn't  want  him  any  more;  that  is  why  I  di&- 
chafged  him ;  that  is  as  far  as  I  go ;  I  cannot  go  further  if  I  will 
tell  yon.  He  teld  me  a  lie;  that  ig  as  far  as  I  can  tell  yon ;  if  ycm 
don't  go  any  farCher  I  eannot  go  any  farther. 

Mr.  Ward. —  You  mean  if  I  don't  tell  you  what  you  discharged 
him  for  t 

Mr.  Oher. — No,  air. 

Mr.  "Ward. —  That  was,  you  discharged  him  because  be  told  us 
the  truth.    Oan  you  agree  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Oher. —  That  he  told  you  the  truth  ? 

Mr.  Ward. —  Yes. 

Mr.  Oher. —  I  told  him  to  make  cream.  I  got  some  cream,  I 
got  some  milk. 

Mr.  Ward. — And  the  record  shows  that  the  cans  of  milk  that 
were  shipped  you  were  just  equal  to  the  cans  you  hougjit,  plus  the 
cream. 

Mr.  Oher. —  I  don't  know  about  that 

Mr.  Ward. —  We  were  puzzled  to  know  where  the  cans  of  cream 
came  from  and  so  was  ha 

Mr.  Oher. —  I  don't  know  where  he  got  it  from.  That  is  more 
than  I  know.  I  couldn't  tell  you  whether  or  not  he  went  out  and 
bought  it  out  of  his  own  pocket ;  I  don't  know  where  he  got  it 
from. 

Mr.  Ward. —  He  said  he  got  it  out  of  the  cooler.  You  know 
that 

Mr.  Oher. — I  don't  know  anything  about  it  I  sold  all  the 
cream  he  shipped  me  on  my  wagons  over  in  Brooklyn  and  all  the 
nailk  he  shipped  me. 
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Mr.  WarcL —  His  reoords  ehofw  tbat  he  shipped  yau  all  the  milk 
he  'bought  and  when  jou  came  to  pay  the  bills  at  the  end  of  tke 
month  you  knew  whether  he  asked  you  to  pay  for  more  thui  be 
had  shipped  youu 

Mr.  Oher. —  If  he  had,  I  would  want  to  know  what  it  wia  I 
didn't  pay  at  the  end  of  the  month  for  more  milk  than  had  beca 
brought  down  here.  I  know  I  paid  for  just  what  I  got  on  tbe 
railroad. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  conclude  from  die  forcing  evidence  and 
exhibits  that  the  National  Dairy  Company  was  illegitimatelj 
extracting  cream  from  the  milk  handled  by  it  and  selling  the 
remainder  of  the  milk  as  whole  milk.  It  is  evident  to  the  uffl- 
mittee  that  Mr.  Dexter  lost  his  job  witih  the  National  Dairy  Com- 
pany solely  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  in  the  end  he  preferred  to 
admit  the  truth. 

The  Middle  States  Creamery  Ckwnpany  is  located  at  Canastola 
in  Madison  county.  The  Committee  secured  from  the  recom  ol 
this  company  the  daily  report  for  the  monlih  of  February,  1916» 
which  is  marked  "  188,"  was  identified  and  established  as  being 
the  original  record  of  that  company.  It  appears  from  an  ^anima- 
tion of  this  record  that  from  milk  shipped  as  market  milk  certain 
quantities  of  cream  were  first  taken.  The  columns  of  V^ 
shipped  in  cans  and  cream  shipped  are  stated  to  contain  quantiU 
shipped  as  whole  milk  and  shipped  as  cream  for  market  mi 
purposes. 
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EXHIBIT  No.  138 

MiDDLB  Statu  Cbtbaotbt  Company,  CANAflroTA,  N.  Y. 

Daily  Report 


>fonth. 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13. • > • . 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 


Stock 


00 


400 


3.340 
8,040 
2,020 
8.040 
8,160 


:i,400 
480 
100 
810 


oeipte 


8 


8 


449 
474 


419 
440 


424 

426 


877 
400 


848 
316 


421 
465 


121 
330 


651 
803 


504 
350 


544 
385 


455 

426 


431 
408 


462 
404 


325 

364 


614 
360 


506 
413 


731 
472 


603 
414 


745 
528 


571 
425 


382 
806 


516 
557 


909 
628 


Total 


10.923 
10.919 
10,850 
10,777 
10.663 
10,886 
10.451 
11,044 
11.254 
10.929 
10,881 
14,179 
18.906 
113.600 
114.014 
(14.079 
111.203 
12.417 
11.753 
11.156 
11.088 
11.073 
11,437 


Quarts 
■nipped 
in 


10.760 
6.480 
6.280 
8.860 
6.720 
8.640 
7.320 
8.420 
9.040 
7.880 
7.480 
6.880 
3.680 
3.400 
8.040 
7.120 
6.720 
5.280 
5,320 
6.480 
7.900 
4.960 
8.080 


Whole 
eon- 


2.067 
2.150 
2.178 


2.173 
8.100 
2.173 
1,908 


8,180 


40% 


2.968 


2.968 


3.021 


2.067 
8.180 


60 

288 

240 

63 

280 

62 

80 

37 

53 

252 

40 

200 

600 

860 

682 

630 


Skim 


2.186 
2.200 


Waste 

and 
■hrink- 


43 

Over 
52 

Over 
20 


181 


Total 


2.968         695 


2.815 


560 


520 


135 


228 


375 


46 


1.879 


6.706 


3.841 


3.132 


6.329 


6.007 


5.753 


1.210 


2.915 


3.671 


11 

Over 
49 


14 


253 

Over 

18 


21 


115 


45 


131 


10.863 
10.971 
10.870 
10.777 
10.663 
10.886 
10.500 
10.644 
11.254 
10.947 
7.541 
11.189 
10.986 


Bal- 
anoe 


60 


Aotoal 
stoek 


60 


400 


3.340 


3.040 


2.920 


10.569  3.040 


10.854 


14.079 


9.803 


11.937 


11.503 


10.846 


11.088 


11.078 


11.437 


3.160 


1.400 


480 


160 


810 


400 


3.340 


3,040 


2.920 


3.040 


3.160 


1.400 


480 


160 


310 
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EXHIBIT  No.  OA  —  lCMlinued) 


Month, 


n. 

25. 


27. 
28. 


Stock 


Re- 


Total 


QuatU    Whole  | 
shipped  I    eon* 
in  OMM   deaeed     40% 


8.8881 
I  2,512: 

I  8.O45I 
I  2.501( 

'  8.73-4 
2.004 


8,083' 
2,440. 


1.564 


5.011 

11.400 
4.000 


11.400 
11.636 
11.338 


10.623 
6.775 


15.40G 


8,000 ' 

I 
8.3401     2.780 

6,360 


6.1601     3,299 
5.840; 


2,000 


8.854 


3» 
84 

406 


40 
05 


560 


3.5011 


4.572 


1,007 


5.506 


•nd     t  Total  1   BaJ- 


litock 


112 


S3 


11.400 


U.O61 


11. 


9.459    1,064,  1.064 
«.975! ! 


11.510    3.809    8.899 


John  Roff,  being  called  before  the  Committee^  testified: 
"  I  am  the  superintendent  of  the  Middle  States  Creamery  Com- 
pany at  Canastota.  It  is  a  stock  company  oonaistimg  of  different 
stockholders.  The  president  of  the  company  is  CSiarles  Cook  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  The  other  stockholders  are  R.  H.  Brandley  and 
J.  B.  Bedford  of  Brooklyn,  and  myself.  The  directors  arc  Mr. 
Cook,  Mr.  Brandley,  and  myself.  The  secretary  and  bookkeeper 
is  C.  B.  Day  of  Oneida.  He  is  not  a  stockholder.  Mr.  Cook  is  tiie 
president  and  treasurer.  We  make  condensed  mUk  of  differrat 
kinds  and  make  cream.  The  cream  we  dispose  of  to  &e  local  trade 
and  the  balance  ship  to  Mr.  Charles  Oook  of  Brooklyn.  He  is  in 
the  milk  business  independently  of  this  coiapany,  nnder  li©  name 
of  the  Cook  Milk  and  Cream  Company,  Oruham  avenue  and 
Powers  street" 

C.  B.  Day^  called  as  a  witness,  testified : 

"  I  live  in  Oneida  and  I  am  the  bookkeq)er  of  the  Middle  States 
Creamery  Company  of  Canastota.  In  June  we  shipped  the  milk  to 
the  Cook  Milk  and  Cream  Company  of  Brooklyn.  We  do  not  ship 
every  day,  only  occasionally  when  we  had  any.  I  have  the  record 
here  for  July*  There  is  also  condensed,  full  condesised  and  cream 
shipped.  These  sheets  show  the  amount  of  crude  milk  ftat  goes 
into  the  whole  condensed  and  the  amount  we  diipped  and  the 
amount  we  made  into  skim  milk.  We  sell  our  skim  milk  condensed 
to  customers  around  central  New  York  and  elsewliflre.    We  have 
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a  pasfeeurizer  and  tbe  milk  we  skip  to  New  York  is  wkole  milk  after 
it  lias  been  pasteurized.    ^N'othing  remains  in  the  bottxxu  of  the 
pasteurizer  in  our  plant;  it  all  runs  out.     You  have  our  sheet 
th.€a*e.  Exhibit  138,    The  heading,  milk,  shows  the  milk  we  shipped 
and  the  cream  aliipped  and  the  amount  is  made  to  balance.    If  any- 
thing is  carried  over  into  butter  that  is  carried  the  same  way.    We 
occasionally  make  'butter.     This  shows  the  amount  of  cream  we 
make  and  shows  the  amount  we  have  taken  out  in  skim  milk.    Here 
is  the  cream  sheet.    We  buy  a  lot  of  skim  milk.    We  don't  buy  any- 
thisg  else  eaoeept  whole  milk.    We  do  not  buy  any  cream.    It  takes 
a  little  less  than  4  quarts  of  whole  milk  to  make  a  quart  of  whole 
condensed,  a  little  better,  I  think,  than  3.8  quarts.    In  this  report 
at  the  head  of  it  is  the  month,  then  the  day  of  the  month  in  the 
first  column,  and  in  the  second  column  we  put  dawn  the  amount  of 
stock  that  was  carried  over  from  the  previous  day  and  the  amount 
received  for  that  day.    The  total  is  in  the  fourth  column.    In  the 
fifth  column  we  put  the  amount  of  milk  we  shipped  out  in  cans. 
In  the  seventh  column  the  amount  in  quarts  that  is  made  into 
whole  condensed.     In  the  ninth,  we  put  down  the  amoimt  of  40 
per  cent  cream  that  we  make  and  in  the  tenth  column,  w©  put  down 
the  amount  of  skim  milk  that  results.    I  keep  them  accurately  all 
throogli  the  year  mjuee  tibat  record  was  opened.    It  was  opened  last 
October. 

Mr*  Ward. —  On  February  1st  you  had  in  all  10,923  quarts  of 
milk  and  you  shipped  10,760  quarts  to  New  York  and  you  made  60 
quarts  of  cream  and  had  43  quarts  waste. 

Mr.  Day. —  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ward.—  You  shipped  to  New  York  out  of  10,923  quarts  re- 
ceived, 10,760  quarts  to  the  Cook  Milk  and  Cream  Company  and 
you  made  out  of  that  milk  the  60  quarts  of  cream. 

Mr.  Day. —  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Did  you  separate  it;  was  it  run  through  the 
separator  ? 

Mr.  Day. —  I  cannot  tell  you. 

Mr.  Ward. —  You  cannot  trfl  how  they  made  it  ? 
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Mr.  Day. —  No,  sir ;  that  is  the  way  it  waa  reported  to  me  bj 
the  sEuperintendeiit,  Mr.  Boff. 

Mr.  Ward. —  On  the  4th,  you  reoeived  10,777  quarts  and  yoa 
shipped  8,360  quarts  of  whole  milk  and  made  2,179  quarts  into 
whole  condensed  milk.  You  made  63  quarts  of  40  per  cent  cream 
and  had  a  waste  or  durinkage  of  181  quarts,  and  that  balanced  tbe 
account. 

Mr.  Day. —  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Neither  on  the  1st  or  4th,  did  you  hare  anj  skim 
milk. 

Mr.  Day. —  I  cannot  explain  that,  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  Ward. —  How  could  you  make  60  quarts  of  cream  there  on 
the  1st  and  ship  all  die  whole  milk  to  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Day. —  I  cannot  explain  it,  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  Ward. —  The  fact  is  they  took  those  60  quarts  on  the  1st 
and  63  on  the  4th  out  of  this  whole  milk,  didn't  they  f 

Mr.  Day. —  It  looks  that  way,  yes. 

Mr.  Ward. —  There  is  not  any  dispute  frankly  that  tiiat  60 
quarts  of  cream  came  out  of  the  milk  that  went  to  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Day. —  No. 

Mr.  Ward. — And  that  is  true  for  each  one  of  those  days  where 
your  sheets  do  not  show  a  skim  milk  product  ? 

Mr.  Day. —  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ward. —  You  notice  on  those  days  the  amount  of  cream 
made  is  relatively  small,  a  can  or  a  little  over  a  can. 

Mr.  Day. —  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ward. —  So  that  can  of  cream  was  just  naturally  collected 
off  of  those  other  cans  t 

Mr.  Day. —  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ward. —  On  April  the  2nd,  you  received  12,943  quarts  and 
shipped  5,880  quarts  and  made  into  whole  condensed  milk  7,102 
quarts  and  you  made  80  quarts  of  cream  and  no  skim  milk    Now, 
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hat  80  quarto  neoeesarily  came  as  before  out  of  the  milk  shipped 
o  Nefw  Tork  or  the  whole  oondeDsed  milk ? 

Mr.  Day, —  Yes,  air. 

Mr.  Ward. —  So  that,  really  the  whole  condensed  milk  was  not 
whole  condensed  milk  unless  the  80  quarts  were  taken  out  of  the 
New  ITork  shipments,  whidi  is  not  probable,  is  it? 

Mr.  I>ay. —  I  don't  know,  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  Ward. —  How  do  you  explain  haw  they  got  those  80  quarts  ? 

Mr.  Day. —  I  cannot  explain  it,  I  am  sure ;  I  know  nothing  about 
the  operation,  of  the  plant  wbatever. 

Mr.  Ward.—  It  would  look  as  though  they  were  skimming  milk, 
wouldn't  it? 

Mr.  Day. —  It  looks  that  way,  yes,  sir. 

(iSheet  Marked  188  and  received  in  evidence.) 

Ohabjle6  Oook,  called  before  the  Committee,  testified  as  fol- 
lows: 

Mr.  Ward. —  I  show  you  Exhibit  138.  Is  it  obvious  to  you  at 
a  glance  what  that  report  shows  ? 

Mr.  Cook. —  No,  sir.  These  are  the  daily  receipts;  this  is  the 
quantity  of  cream  shipped.  The  item  of  the  6th  of  February 
shows  on  that  date  they  produced  62  quarts  of  cream  and  that  there 
was  no  skim  milk  to  offset  it. 

Mr.  Ward. —  'Now,  what  we  want  to  know  is  whether  from  your 
experience  and  judgment  that  is  a  usual  and  very  customary  prac- 
tice. 

Mr.  Cook. —  I  frankly  say,  it  is  not.  Not  at  the  present  time. 
I  think  probably,  oh,  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  it  was.  I  don't 
believe  that  general  condition  existed  as  recent  as  eight  or  ten  years 
^.  I  have  never  seen  the  sheet  before.  I  don't  believe  that  the 
practice  shown  by  that  sheet  existed  to  any  extent.  I  haven't  any 
doubt  as  to  what  these  sheets  reveal.  That  has  no  connection  with 
the  Oook  Milk  and  Cream  Company.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  a  general 
practice,  only  an  isolated  instance.    Of  course,  the  milk  at  that 
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seucm  of  tlite  jear  is  abuadaAtlj  fat  io  thirt;  it  can  stand  iksA  dxm 
and  still  have  a  good  qualitj  of  maritet  milk  lefft,  hut  I  do  oot 
think  it  is  practiced  to  any  extent  These  instanccB  would  make  h 
seem  that  those  particular  places  were  practicing  it.  That  is  more 
general  than  I  would  expect  to  find  it  It  would  seem  that  sudi 
practices  would  become  known  to  fhe  dairymen  and  tliat  it  would 
result  in  a  feeling  of  unrest  and  insecurity  asr  to  accurate  and  trutn- 
f  ul  dealing  between  the  dairyman  and  Htm  mam  wio  is  reoeiving  the 
milk.  He  would  have  a  reasoa  not  to  have  eckafidenee  if  he  sa? 
there  were  practices  of  that  kind  in  operation. 

CowcLTTsioir 

This  Caimnittee  has  not  aadited  tSie  rtation  reocmls  of  ever; 

milk  company  doing  busineees  in  the  State.  Such  a  taai:  woold  be 
impossible  for  this  OommitteeL  In  no  other  iaetance  did  the 
station  records  seem  to  convict  the  operator  of  these  unlawful  prac- 
tices. In  two  or  three  othar  instaneety  the  reludAnoe  o€  tiie  station 
employees  to  produce  records  or  t^e  alleged  loss  of  records  leads  to 
the  suspicion  of  similar  practices. 

The  Committee,  however,  did  carefully  examine  the  station 
record  of  a  great  number  of  other  companies  besides  the  three  set 
out  in  detail  above.  Lest  from  these  t3iree  instances  here  given  it 
may  be  assumed  that  the  conditions  therein  described  are  general 
throughout  the  State  and  in  all  milk  stations,  it  is  proper  for  the 
Committee  to  say  that  in  examining  and  chec^dng  the  records  of 
hundreds  of  other  station^  no  such  conditions  were  re^realed. 

The  Committee  found  in  the  stations  of  all  ike  well-eondveted 
companies  accurate  and  well  balanced  records  showing  the  amount 
of  milk  received  and  the  disposition  of  it,  and  where  cream  was 
produced  in  such  stations,  the  records  invariably  showed  not  only 
the  production  of  tJhe  accompanying  amount  of  skim  milk,  but  the 
disposition  of  that  skim  milk  and  Ae  amount  of  resulting  product 
either  in  skim  milk  cheese,  casein  or  pot  cheese.  It  would  there- 
fore be  an  unjust  reflection  upon,  the  int^rify,  business  practices 
and  methods  of  the  great  body  of  responsible  milk  distributors  in 
the  State  of  N'ew  Yoik  if  the  Committee  did  not  state  in  this  report 
the  results  of  its  examination  of  the  books,  accounts  and  dailr 
records  kept  by  them.     To  enumerate  all  of  flie  companies  where 
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tJie  station  records  and  books  were  found  in  absolute  balance  as 
required  by  law  under  a  careful  system  of  bookkeeping,  whose 
enxplojees  were  able  to  show  the  disposition  of  every  pound  of  milk 
ivliiclh  came  into  the  plant,  would  perhaps  be  the  best  way  of  fre^ 
ing  such  companies  from  the  suspicions  created  by  practices  of  the 
thxee  companies  or  dealers  referred  to  above,  but  such  mathod 
in  itself  might  be  injurious  to  some  certain  ccKupanieB  or  deakiB 
whcNse  books  did  AOt  come  under  the  ezamination  o£  the  Oommxtteei 
Therefore,  it  seems  propw  to  state  that  tiie  above  three  instaDceS) 
out  of  many  score  of  stations  examined,  are  the  only  ones  where 
it  can  be  asserted  from  the  records  that  illegitimate  methods  were 
practiced.    That  there  may  be  certain  other  instances  in  the  other 
concerns  or  stations  whose  records  did  not  come  under  the  examina- 
tion  of  the  Committee  is  possible,  and  in  some  two  or  three  in- 
stances, probable.    In  the  great  majority  of  milk  receiving  stations 
c^perated  by  responsible  individuals  or  companies,  the  condition 
of  their  books  and  records  on  examination  establishes  that  such 
practices  are  not  resorted  to  in  any  way,  but  that  instead,  an  effort 
is  made  to  constantly  improve  the  butter  fat  content  of  the  milk 
supplied  to  dieir  customers  instead  of  robbing  it 

Problem  of  Babn  Scobino 

The  Agricultural  Laws  of  the  State  provide  for  a  metiiod  of 
scoring  a  dairy  bam.  In  order  that  the  report  may  not  be  barren 
of  information  upon  this  point,  we  include  herein  a  dairy  score 
card  of  the  farm  of  M.  S.  Myers  at  BamerviUe,  Scholiarie  county^ 
made  March  22-,  1911,  by  H.  S.  Smith,  an  agent  of  lie  Depart- 
ment of  x\griculture.  A  score  card  now  used  by  the  State  Deparlr 
nient  of  Agriculture  is  also  shown. 

21 
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STATE  OF  NEW  YORK— DEPARTMENT  OF  AGMCULTURE 

Daibt  Scorb  Cabd 

Based  on  card  adopted  by  the  Official  Dairy  InstructocB'  Aasodation. 

(Subject  to  revision.) 

Owner  or  lessee  of  farm M.S.  Myers 

P.  O.  address,  Bamerville ;  Ck>unty 

Number  of  cows 28 Number  milking 22 

Quarts  of  milk  now  being  produced  daily 225 

Plroduct  is  retailed  by  producer  in 

Sold  at  wholesale  to  Normanskill  Dairy  Ck)mpany 

For  milk  supply  of Albany 

Permit  No Date  of   inspection Mar.  22. . .  .1911 

Remarks 

H.  S.  SMITH, 
Agent. 

(Reverse  side  of  score  card) 

Score 
Equipment  Perfect    Allowed 

Cows : 

Health 1         6  1 

Aoparently  in  good  health 1     1 

U  tested  with  tuberculin  once  a  year  and  no  tuberculosis 
is  found,  or  if  tested  once  in  sixmonths  and  all  reacting 

animals  removed 6     

(If  tested  only  once  a  year  and  reacting  animals  found  and 
removed,  2.) 

Comfort 6         2  2 

Bedding 1     1 

Temperature  of  stable 1 

Food 2 

Water 2 

Clean  and  fresh 1     

Convenient  and  abundant 1     . , . . 

Light:  four  square  feet  of  glass  per  cow 4  i 

(Three  square  feet,  3;  2  square  feet,  2;  1  square  foot,   1, 
Deduct  for  uneven  distribution.) 

Ventilation:  Automatic  system 3  * 

(Adjustable  windows,  1.) 

Cubic  feet  of  space  for  cow;  500  to  1,000  feet 3  S 

(Less  than  500  feet,  2;  less  than  400  feet,  1;  less  than  300 
feet,  0;  over  1,000  feet,  0.) 

Stables: 

Location  of  stable 1  2  2 

Well  drained 1  

Free  from  contaminating  surroundings i  

Construction  of  stable 4  4 

Tight,  sound  floor  and  proper  gutter 2  

Smooth,  tight  walls  and  ceiling i  

Proper  stall,  tie,  and  majiger 1 


2 
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Utensils: 

Oozustruction  of  utensils 

W&ter  for  deaning 

(Clean,  convenient  and  abundant.) 

Small-top  miUdng  pail 

Facilities  for  hot  water  or  steam 

(Should  be  in  milk  house,  not  in  kitchen.) 

Milk  cooler 

Clean  milking  suits 


Handling  of  milk: 

Location  of  milk  room 

fVee  from  contaminating  surroundings 1 

Convenient 1 

Construction  of  milk  room 

Floor,  walls,  and  ceiling 1 

Liight,  ventilation,  screens 1 


Total 


1 
1 

3 
1 

1 

1 


■   •   ■   ft 


■      •     a 


40 


1 
1 


■     •     ■     a 


•      •     a 


32.6 


Cows  and  stables: 


Mbthodr 


Score 
Perfect    Allowed 


Cleanliness  of  cows 8 

Cleanliness  of  stables 6 

Floor 2 

Walls 1 

(Veiling  and  ledges 1 

Mangers  and  partitions 1 

Windows 1 

Stable  air 6 

Barnyard  clean  and  well  drained 2 

Removal  of  manure  daily  to  field  or  proper  pit 2 

(To  50  feet  from  stable,  1.) 

Utensils  and  milking: 

Care  and  cleanliness  of  utensils 8 

Thoroughly  washed  and  sterilised   in  live  steam    for  30 

minutes 5     .... 

(Thoroughly  washed  and  placed  over  steam  jet,  4;  thoroughly 

washed  and  scalded  with  boiling  water,  3;  thoroughly 

washed^    notscalded,  2.) 

Inverted  m  pure  air 3     .... 

Cleanliness  of  muking . . , 9 

Clean,  dry  hands 3     .... 

Udders  washed  and  dried 6     .... 

(Udders  cleaned  with  moist  cloth,  4:    cleaned  with  dry 

cloth  at  least  15  minutes  before  milking,  1.) 

Handling  the  milk: 

Cleanliness  of  attendants 1 

Milk  removed  immediately  from  stable 2 

Cleanliness  of  milk  room 3 

Prompt  cooUng  (cooled  immediately  after  milking 

each  cow) 2 

Efficient  cooling;  below  60  degrees  F 5 

(51*  F  to  SS**  F,  4;  56**  F.  to  60*»  F.,  2.). 

Storage;  below  50"  F 3 

(51'  to  65*,  2;  56"  to  60",  1.) 


8 
6 


6 
2 
2 


1 
2 
3 


5 
3 
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Transportation;  iced 

(For  jacket   or  wet   blanket  allow   2;   dry 
blanket  of  covered  wagon,  1.) 


Total 60  55 

Score  for  equipment  32.6  +  Score  for  methods  55=FinaI  flcore,  87.5. 

Note  1. — ^If  any  filthy  condition  is  found,  particularly  dirty  atensik,  the  UAai 
score  shall  be  limited  to  49. 

Note  2. — ^If  the  water  is  exposed  to  dangerous  containinjitioD  or  there  e  en- 
dence  of  the  presence  of  a  dangerous  disease  in  animiilB  or  fttteDdants,  the  boor 
shall  be  0. 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK— DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Daibt  Scoas  Gabd  — 1917 

Owner  or  lessee  of  farm 

P.  0.  address County 

Total  number  of  cows Number  milking 

GkilloBS  of  milk  produced   daily 

Product    is    sold    by    producer    in    families,    hotels,     restaurants,    storei» 

to deaie. 

For  milk  supply  of 

Permit  No Date  of  inspection ,  191 

REliABKS :     


(Signed) 

/nspeotor. 

(Reverse  side  of  score  csxd) 

Score 
Cows  EQtnPMSNT  Perfeei  Allowed 

Health 6        

Apparently  in  good  health 1 

If  tested   with   tuberculin   within   a   year   and   no 
tuberculosis  is  found,  or  if  tested  within  six  months 

and   all   reacting    animals    removed 5 

(If  tested  within  a  year   and   reacting  animals  are 
foimd  and  removed,  3.) 

Food  (CHean  and  wholesome 1        — 

Water   (clean  and  fresh) I        — 

Stables 

Location  of   stable 2        — 

Well  drained    1 

Free  from  contaminating  surroundings 1 

Construction  of  stable 4        — 

Tight,  sound  floor  and  proper  gutter 2 

Smooth,  tight  walls  and  ceiling 1 

Proper  stall,  tie,  and  manger 1 

Provision  for  light:  Four  square  feet  of  glass  per  eow 4        

(Three  square  feet,  3;  two  square  feet»  2;  one  square 
foot,  1.     Deduct  for  uneven  distribution.) 

Bedding 1        . . .  • 

Ventilation 7        •  •  •  • 


•  •■ 


•    • 


■   «  * 


■    •    •    * 


•    • 


•    • 
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Provision  for  fresh  air,  controllable  flue  flpfstem 3 

(Windows  hinged  at  bottom,  1.6;  sliding  windows,  1; 

other  openings,  0.5.) 

Cubic  feet    of  space  per  cow,  500  feet 3 

(Leas  than  500  feet,  2;  less  than  400  feet,  1;  less  than 

300  feet,  0.) 
Provision  for  controlling  temperature 1 

Utenails 

O>iistruction  and  conditions  of  utensils I 

Water  for  cleaning 1 

(Clean,  convenient  and  abundant.) 

Small- top  milking  pail 6 

Milk  cooler 1 

Clean  milking  suits 1 

Milk  Room  or  Milk  House. 

Location:  Free  from  contaminating  surroundings 1 

Construction  of  milk  room , 2 

Floor,  walls,  and  ceiling 1 

Light,  ventilation,  screens 1 

Separate  rooms  for  washing  utensils  and  handling  milk 1 

Facilities  for  steam 1 

(Hot  water,  0.6.) 

Total 40 


Score 
Cows  METHODS  Perfect  Allowed 

Clean 8 

(Free  from  visible  dirt,  6.) 

Stables. 

OleaalinesB  of  stables 6 

Floor 2 

Walls 1 

Ceiling  and  ledges 1 

Mangers  and  partitions 1 

Windows 1 

Stable  air  at  milking  time 5 

Freedom  from  dust 3 

Freedom  from  odors 2 

Cleanliness  of  bedding 1 

Barnyard 2 

Clean 1 

Well  drained   1 

Removal  of  manure  daily  to  50  feet  from  stable 2 

Milk  Room  or  Milk  House. 
Cleanliness  of  milk  room 3 


•  • 


•  •   •  • 


•   • 


•  • 


Utensils  and  Milking. 

Care  and  cleanliness  of  utensils 8 

Thoroughly  washed.  .  ." 2 

Sterilized  in  steam  for  16  minutes 3 

(Placed  over  steam  jet,  or  scalded  with  boiling  water. .     2 
Protected  from  contamination 3 

Cleanliness  of  milking 9 

C^ean,  dry  hands 3 

Udders  washed  and  wiped 6 

(Udders  cleaned  with  moist  cloth,  4;    cleaned  with  dry 
cloth  or  brush  at  least  15  minutes  before  milking,  1.) 


•  •   •  * 


•   •   «* 
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Handling  the  Milk. 

Cleanlin«8e  of  attendants  in  milk  room 2 

Milk  removed  immediately  from  stable  without  pouring  from 

pail 2 

Cooled  immediately  after  milking  each  oow 2 

Cooled  below  50**  F 5 

(6r  to  65^*,  4;  66*  to  60%  2.) 
Stored  below  50'  F 3 

(51'  to  56',  2;  66*  to  60%  1.) 
Transportation  below  60'  F 2 

(61'  to  66',  1.5;  56'  to  60%  1.) 

(If  delivered  twice  a  day,  allow  perfect  score  for  storage 
and  transportation.) 

Total 60 


Equipment  -|-  Methods = final  Scon 

Note.  1. —  If  any  exceptionally  filthy  condition  is  found,  partlcnlarly  dirty 

utensils,  the  total  score  may  be  further  limited. 
Note  2. —  If  the  water  is  exposed  to  dangerous  contamination,  or  there  is 

evidence  of  the  presence  of  a  dangerous  disease  in  animals  or  attendants^  the 

score  shall  be  0. 

So  far  as  tihe  evidence  presented  to  tbis  Committee  eiiowBy  the 
sooring  by  the  Department  of  Agricoltare  of  dairy  farms  has  been 
barren  of  practical  reeult  and  from  the  lack  of  evidence  on  that 
subject  has  probably  fallen  into  general  disuse.    The  Departmeoit 
of  Health  of  the  city  of  New  York  some  years  since  undertook  the 
scoring  of  dairy  bams.    This  has  led  to  many  controversies  between 
the  dairyman,  the  station  managers  and  the  agents  of  the  depart- 
ment.    Various  allegations  were  made  by  dissatisfied  dairymen 
with  the  scoring  of  the  city  inspectors.    The  Committee  endeavored 
so  far  as  poBsible  to  secure  all  available  evidence  as  to  the  cause 
and  reason  of  such  disputes.    Corruption  on  the  part  of  t^e  agent 
of  the  city  department  was  frequently  hinted  at,  but  more  oftai 
it  was  alleged  that  the  agent  of  the  department  was  acting  in  the 
interest  of  the  purchasing  company  to  lower  the  bam  score  to  the 
end  that  the  company  should  receive  the  milk  at  a  lower  prica    In 
those  cases  where  the  Committee  was  able  to  secure  testimony  on 
both  sides  of  the  question  and  to  confront  the  complaining  dairy- 
man with  the  inspector  and  submit  both  sides  to  cross-examination, 
the  evidence  seemed  to  establish  that  the  difficultiee  arose  from  a 
misunderstanding  or  lack  of  attention  to  the  questions  involved 
by  one  side  or  the  other  to  the  controversy  and  without  sinister 
purposes  on  the  part  of  either.    The  system  of  bam  scoring  wa* 
complicated,  the  work  of  the  inspectors  of  the  Department  of 
Health  was  hurried,  and  they  were  required  to  cover  a  large  fidA 
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The  daiiyman  frequenjblj  misimdeirstood  the  requirementB  of  the 

bam  scare  and  the  loss  of  ten  centB  a  hundred  poiindB  frequently 

cansed  a  bitter  feeling.    Nevertheless^  the  bam  soore  had  oome  to 

be  established  over  a  great  part  of  the  State  and  was  and  is  to  a 

oanBiderable  extent  adhered  to  by  the  bujere  of  market  milk.    In 

examining  the  whole  question,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  as  a  whole  no 

sueh  extensive  complaint  or  dissatisfaction  has  arisen  as  might  well 

have  been  expected  from  so  extensive  a  work.    I^e  Committee  10 

satisfied  that  it  had  been  the  geaeral  policy  of  the  Department  of 

Sealth  of  the  City  of  New  York  to  bring  about  improved  condi- 

tiona  with  the  least  possible  friction  with  the  dairymen  and  to  use 

all  reasonable  means  to  enforce  the  regulations  without  making 

them  unduly  burdensome.     The  dly  inspection  has  been  much 

more  burdensome  and  troublesome  to  the  operators  of  the  milk 

gathering  e^tion  than  it  has  to  the  dairymen  and  has  been  much 

ntiore  rigidly  enforced  upon  the  milk  companies  Ihan  upon  the 

dairymen.    The  documentary  history  of  one  of  these  controversieB 

IB  shown  by  a  series  of  soore  cards,  the  first  dated  December  6, 

1916 ;  the  second,  December  20,  1915 ;  the  third,  March  15,  1916; 

and  the  fourth,  June  12, 1916,  of  the  farm  of  Theodore  F.  ^ybold 

at  Durhamville,  Oneida  county,  N".  Y. 

Daibtman's  Duplicate  Score 
79X-1913  File 

Equipment  4o%    Score  20 

Methods  60%    Score  d9 

Perfect  dairy        100%    Score  68 

Department  of  Hbai/fh,  The  Citt  of  New  York 

DiTiflion  of  Food  Inspection  Dairy  Report 

Inspection  No Time A.  P.  M.    Date        Dec  6  1916 

1 .  Dairyman        Seybold,  Theo.  F.  Owner        Same 

3.  P.  O.  address        Durhamville  P.  O.  address  State 

3.  Ck)unty       Oneida  State,        N.  Y.        Party  interviewed 

4.  Milk  delivered  to  creamery  at Formerly  at 

0.  Operated  bv        Levy  Dairy  Company.  Address 

6.  Distance  of  farm  from  creamy Occupied  farm  since,  life 

7.  No.  cows,        19        No.  miUdng.  15        No.  quarts  produced.        120 

8 .  All  persons  in  the  households  of  those  engaged  m  proaudng  or  handling  miUc 

are free  from  all  infectious  disease.      Weekly  reports 

are  not  being  filed. 

9.  Date  and  nature  of  last  case  on  farm 

10.  Water  supply  for  utensils  is  from  a  well  located  at  house feet  deep 

and  apparently  pure  and  wholesome.    State  any  possible  contamination 
located  within  2G0  feet  of  source  of  water  supply  or  if  water  supply  is  not 

W protected  against  surface  drainage, 
ater  supply  on  this  farm  analysed,  191.    Result 

12.  Style  of  cow  bam;     Length,  40  feet.     Width,  30  feet.     Height  of  ceiling 

feet. 

18.  Dairy  rules  of  the  department  of  health  are  posted. 

14.  Dairy  herd  examinea  by  Burleigh  on 1915.    Report 
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Equipment 

Cow  stable  is  looated  on  elevated  ground  with  no  stujirnaQt 
w»ter,  ftrivy,  imoovcied  eeeqpool  ot  manure  pit  witfaui  IQD 


Perfect    Allow 


feet 


19 .  ¥9oorS)  olbev  tlisn  oow  beda,  afv  of  eosereto  or  woomb  ooih 
absorbent  material 

17 .  Floors  are  properly  graded  and  water-tight 

18.  Cair  beda  arc  ol  concrete  or  plmks  on  eonovte 

19.  Drops  are  constructed  of  concrete,  stone  or  some  non- 

absorbent  material 

7^.  Drops  are  water-tight  and  Ktaoe  beneath  is  clean  and  dry 

21 .  Ceiling  is  constructed  of  board  and  is  tight  and  dust  proof 
32.  WmdowBf  munbcr  seven,  total  aqwn  feet  44^  thae  m  tM 
square  feet  of  window  light  for  each  600  cubio  feet  air 
space  (one  square  foot  per  each  000  enHc  feet,  1) 

23.  VentiUtioB  eonsiata  el square  feet  uiuaiBi  ooTerad 

openings  or  15  squari*  feet  open  chutes  in  ceiling  or  slide 
windomra  which  i«  tuflfeient,  3;  fair,  2;  poor,  1 ;  iBcumoMBty  0 

24 .  Air  space  is cubic  feet  per  cow  (600  and  over^  3) 

(500  to  600,  2)  (400  to  500,  1)  (under  400,  0) 

2(^.  live  stock,  other  than  eows,  mn  ezitfvded  jfrom  lonmmkk 

which  milch  cows  are  kept 

21.  There  is  no  direct  opening  from  stdbis  into  8ib>  or  grain  i»t. . 

27 .  Separate  quarters  are  provided  for  oows  when  calving  or  sick. 

28 .  Cow  yard  is  properly  graded  and  drained 

2^.  Wattt  supply  for  cowa  ia  unpeilutcd  aaMi  plentiful 

30 .  Milk  house  lias  direct  opening  into  cow  bam  or  other  building 

31 .  Milk  hoose  has  sufficient  li^  and  -wntilatkm 

32.  Floor  is  properly  grade  and  water-tight 

33 .  Milk  house  is  properly  screened  to  exclude  ffies 

34 .  Milk  pailfl  are  of  snoothly  tinned  metal  m  good  re|iair 

35 .  Milk  pails  have  all  seams  soldered  flush 

36 .  Milk  pafls  are  not  of  the  smaD  motxthed  design,  top  opening 

not  exceeding  ei^t  inches  in  diameter.    Diamatec.  14. . . 

37 .  Racks  are  not  provided  to  hold  milk  pails  and  cans  when  not 

in  use 

38 .  Special  milking  suits  are  not  provided 


Methods  - 

39.  Stable  interior  painted  or  whitewaahed  oq  lQ15y  which  ia 

satisfactory,  3;  fair,  2;  unsatisfactory,  1;  never^  0 

40.  Feeding  troughs,  platforms  or  cribs  are  well  lighted  and 

clean 

41 .  Ceiling  is  free  fron  hanging  straw.dirt  or  eobwebs 

42 .  Window  panes  are  watdted  and  kept  clean 

43 .  Walls  and  ledges  are  free  from  dirt,  dust,  manure  or  ccHfebs 

44 .  Floors  and  premises  are  free  from  dirt,   ruM>iBh  ev  €lecaf3fed 

animal  or  vegetable  matter 

45.  Cow  beds  are  c^iLdiy  and  no  horse  maniffe  used  IhereoB. .. 

46 .  Manure  is  removea  to  field  daily,  4;  to  at  least  100  feet  from 

bam,  2;  stored  less  than  100  feet  or  wh^e  eowe  ean  get 
get  at  it,  0 

47 .  Liquid  matter  is  not  allowed  to  saturate  ground  utider  er 

around  cow  barn 

4S.  MDking  stoc^  are  not  (Jean 

49.  Cow  yard  is  dean  and  free  from  mmexae 

50.  Cows  have  not  been  tubereulin  tested  and  all  tnbereidous 

cows  removed 

51 .  Cows  are  all  in  good  flesh  and  eonditioft  at  time  ef  inqsection 

52.  COwa  are  all  free  fr(Mii  elinging  manure  and  dirt.    (No. 

dirty ) 


2 
2 
2 

2 

2 
2 


3 

3 


2 


2 
2 

2 

1 


40 


I 

3 
1 
2 

2 

2 


2 
I 

2 

7 
2 


2 


9 


2 


1 
1 
? 
1 

0 
0 
0 
0 

I 

2 


0 
0 


29 


1 
3 
1 
2 

2 


t 
0 

2 

0 
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Perfect    Alk>\v 


Long  Kainsre  kept  shoHi  OB  beiij,  fhtnto,  u(}der«MMl  tall. .  1  1 

S4 .    TJdder  *aiid  teats  of  eows  are  not  thoroughijr  hmAtsd  and 

'wiped  with  a  clean  damp  cloth  before  milKing 3  0 

^55 .    AH  feed  is  of  good  qtudity  and  distiflerf  waste  or  any  wb- 

flUuMe  in  a  state  of  putipef aetioa  is  not  fad 2  2 

56 .  Milking  is  done  with  dry  hands 2  2 

57 .  Fore  milk  or  first  few  streams  from  each  teat  is  discarded . .  2  "2 

58.  Clotluag  of  milkan  is  eleaa 1  1 

59 .  Facilities  for  washing  hands  of  milkers  are  provided  in  cow 

bam  or  milk  house  floor 2 

0O .    Milk  is  strained  at  bam  and  in  clean  atmosphere 1  1 

-61 .    Milk  is  cooled  within  two  hours  after  milking  to  50  degrees 

F.,  3;  to  55  degeres  F.,  2;  to  60  degrees  F.,  1 3  1 

-62 .    Ice  is  used  for  cooling  milk 1  # 

^3 .    Milk  house  is  free  from  dirt,  rubbish  and  all  material  not 

used  in  the  handling  and  storase  of  nlk 1  0 

64.  Milk  utensils  are  rinsed  with  cold  water  inmiediately  after 

tuong  and  warfied  dean  with  hot  water  and  waging  solu- 
tion, not  at  night 2  % 

65 .  Utensils  are  sterifixed  by  steam  or  boiling  water  after  each 

ustn^ : 2  0 

66.  'Pnvy  is  in  samtary  eandition,  with  vbuH  and  aettto  covered  * 

and  protected 1  1 


05  UT 


Remarks 


Duplicate  score  received. 


Dairyman. 

A.  H.  MISSILDINE, 

Inspector  of  Foods. 

(Reverse  side  of  Dairymen's  Duplicate  Score) 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 

Rules  and  Regitlations  Which  Should  Be  Observed  by  Dairymen  in  the 
Cabs  of  Oowb  afp  Havdltn«  of  Milk  6hifped  to  the  Crrr  of  New  Yo«k 

The  Cows 

1.  The  cows  must  be  kept  «l«an,  aad  manure  must  not  be  permitted  to  ool- 
lect  upon  ike  tail,  aides^  udder  and  belly  of  any  mildi  cow. 

2.  The  cows  should  be  groomed  daily,  and  all  collections  of  mancte,  »ud  or 
other  filth  must  not  be  allowed  to  remain  upon  their  flanks,  udders  or  bellies 
duriag  milking. 

3.  The  clipping  of  long  hairs  from  the  udder  and  flanks  of  the  cows  is  ol 
assistance  in  preventing  the  oolleetion  of  filth  which  may  drop  into  the  milk. 
The  hair  on  the  tails  should  be  cut,  so  that  the  brush  will  be  well  above  iht 
ground. 

4.  The  udders  and  teats  of  the  cow  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  before 
niilking;  this  to  be  done  by  thorough  brushing  and  the  use  of  a  cloth  and 
warm  water. 
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6.  To  prevent  the  cows  from  lying  down  and  getting  dirty  between  cletniig 
and  milking,  a  throat  latch  of  rope  or  chain  should  be  fastened  aeron  tbe 
■tanchions  under  the  cow's  neck. 

6.  Only  feed  which  is  of  good  quality  and  only  grain  and  coarse  fodden 
which  are  free  from  dirt  and  mould  should  be  used.  Distillery  waste  or  snj 
substance  in  the  state  of  fermentation  or  putrefaction  must  not  be  fed. 

7.  Cows  which  are  not  in  good  flesh  and  condition  should  be  immediately 
removed  and  their  milk  kepi  separate  until  their  health  has  been  pased  upon 
by  a  veterinarian. 

8.  An  examination  by  a  veterinary  surgeon  should  be  made  at  least  once  a 
year. 

The  Stable 

9.  No  stagnant  water,  hog-pen,  privy  or  uncovered  cesspool  or  manure  pit 
should  be  maintained  within  100  feet  of  the  cow  stable. 

10.  The  cow  stable  should  be  provided  with  some  adequate  means  of  veo* 
tilation,  either  by  the  construction  of  sufficient  air  chutes  extending  from  tke 
room  in  which  the  cows  are  kept  to  the  outside  air,  or  by  the  installation  of 
muslin  stretched  over  the  window  openings. 

11.  Windows  should  be  installed  in  the  cow  bam  to  provide  sufficient  light 
(2  sq.  ft.  of  window  light  to  each  600  cubic  feet  of  air  space  the  minimum)  and 
the  window  panes  be  washed  and  kept  clean. 

12.  There  should  be  at  least  600  cubic  feet  of  air  apace  for  each  cow. 

13.  Milch  cows  should  be  kept  in  a  place  which  is  used  for  no  other 
purpose. 

14.  Stable  floors  should  be  made  water-tight,  be  properly  graded  and  well 
drained,  and  be  of  some  non-absorbent  material.  Cement  or  brick  floors  are  the 
best,  as  they  can  be  more  easily  kept  clean  than  those  of  wood  or  earth. 

16.  The  feeding  troughs  and  platforms  should  be  well  lighted  and  kept  dean 
at  all  times. 

16.  The  ceiling  should  be  thoroughly  swept  down  and  kept  free  from  hang* 
ing  straw,  dirt  and  cobwebs. 

17.  The  ceiling  must  be  so  constructed  that  dust  and  dirt  therefrom  shall 
not  readily  fall  to  the  floor  or  into  the  milk.  If  the  space  over  the  cows  is  used 
for  storage  of  hay,  the  ceiling  should  be  made  tight  to  prevent  chaff  and  dnst 
from  falling  through. 

18.  The  walls  and  ledges  shall  be  thoroughly  swept  down  and  kept  free  from 
dust,  dirt,  manure  and  cobwebs,  and  the  floors  and  premises  be  kept  free  from 
dirt,  rubbish  and  decaying  animal  or  vegetable  matter  at  all  times. 

19.  The  cow  beds  should  be  so  graded  and  kept  that  they  will  be  clean  and 
sanitary  at  all  times. 

20.  Stables  should  be  whitewashed  at  least  twice  a  year  unless  the  walls  an 
painted  or  are  of  smooth  cement. 
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21.  ManimB  must  be  removed  from  the  stalls  and  gutters  at  least  twice 
daily.  This  must  not  be  done  during  milking,  nor  within  one  hour  prior 
thereto. 

22.  Manure  should  be  taken  from  the  barn,  preferably  drawn  to  the  field. 
When  the  weather  is  such  that  this  cannot  be  done,  it  should  be  stored  not 
nearer  than  200  feet  from  the  stable  and  the  manure  pile  should  be  so  located 
that  the  cows  cannot  get  at  it. 

23.  The  liquid  matter  should  be  absorbed  and  removed  daily  and  at  no  time 
allowed  to  overflow  or  saturate  the  ground  under  or  around  the  cow  barn. 

24.  Manure  gutters  should  be  from  six  to  eight  inches  deep,  and  constructed 
of  concrete,  stone  or  some  non-absorbent  material. 

25.  The  use  of  land  plaster  or  lime  is  recommended  upon  the  floors  and 
gutters. 

26.  Only  bedding  which  is  clean,  dry  and  absorbent  should  be  used,  prefer- 
ably sawdust,  shavings,  dried  leaves  or  straw.  No  horse  manure  should  be 
used  as  bedding. 

27.  The  flooring  where  the  cows  stand,  should  be  so  constructed  that  all 
manure  may  drop  into  the  gutter  and  not  upon  the  floor  itself. 

28.  The  floor  should  be  swept  daily.  This  must  not  be  done  within  one  hour 
prior  to  milking  time. 

29.  If  individual  drinking  basins  arc  uised  for  the  cows  they  sliould  be  fre- 
quently drained  and  cleaned. 

30.  All  live  stock  other  than  cows  should  be  excluded  from  the  room  in  which 
the  milch  cows  are  kept.  (Calf  or  bull  pens  may  be  allowed  in  the  same  room 
if  kept  in  the  same  clean  and  sanitary  manner  as  the  cow  beds. ) 

31.  The  barnyard  should  be  well  drained,  and  should  be  as  much  sheltered 
as  possible  from  the  wind  and  cold,  ^fnnurc  should  not  be  allowed  to  collect 
therein. 

32.  A  suitable  place  in  some  separate  building  should  be  provided  for  the 
use  of  the  cows  when  sick,  and  separate  quarters  must  be  provided  for  the  cows 
when  calving. 

33.  There  should  be  no  direct  opening  from  any  silo  or  grain  pit  into  the 
room  in  which  the  milch  cows  are  kept. 

The  Milk  House 

34.  A  milk  house  must  be  provided  which  is  separated  from  the  stable  and 
dwelling.  It  should  be  located  on  elevated  ground,  with  no  hog-pen,  privy  or 
manure  pile  within  100  feet. 

35.  It  must  be  kept  clean  and  not  used  for  any  purpose  except  the  handling 
of  milk. 

36.  The  milk  house  should  be  provided  with  sufficient  light  and  ventilation, 
with  floors  properly  graded  and  made  water-tight. 

37.  It  should  be  provided  with  adjustable  sashes  to  furnish  sufficient  light 
and  some  proper  method  of  ventilation  should  be  installed. 
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88.  The  milk  koute  ahould  be  provided  with  an  ample  suppt^  of  cku 
vat^  for  cooling  tlie  milk,  and  if  it  is  not  a  ninniag  supplj,  the  water  s^amli 
be  changed  twice  daily.  Also  a  supply  of  clean  ice  should  be  provided  to  to 
used  for  cooing  the  milk  to  60  degrees  within  two  houra  after  milking. 

39.  Suitable  means  should  be  provided  within  the  milk  houflef  to  ei^oae  thi 
milk  pails,  cans  and  utensils  to  the  sun  or  to  live  steam. 

40.  Facilities  consisting  of  wash  basins,  soap  and  towel  ahould  ha  pnwidsd 
for  the  use  of  milkers  before  and  during  milkng.  During  the  summer  moatks 
the  milk  house  should  be  properly  screened  to  exclude  flies. 

The  Milkers  and  Milking 

41.  Any  person  having  any  communicable  or  infectious  disease,  or  one  car- 
ing for  persons  having  such  disease,  must  not  be  allowed  to  handle  the  milk 
or  milk  utensils. 

42.  The  hands  of  the  milkers  must  be  thoroughly  washed  with  soap  and 
water,  and  carefully  dried  on  a  clean  towel  before  milking. 

43.  Clean  overalls  and  jumpers  should  be  worn  during  the  milking  of  the 
cowa  They  should  be  used  for  no  other  purpose,  and  when  not  in  use  should 
be  kept  in  a  clean  place  protected  from  dust. 

44.  The  hands  and  teats  should  be  kept  dry  during  milking.  The  practl^ 
of  moistening  the  hands  with  milk  is  to  be  condemned. 

46.  The  milking  stools  should  be  at  all  times  kept  clean,  and  iron  stools 
are  recommended. 

46.  The  first  streams  from  each  teat  should  be  rejected,  as  this  fore  milk 
contains  more  bacteria  than  the  rest  of  the  milk. 

47.  All  milk  drawn  from  the  cows  15  days  before  or  5  days  after  parturi- 
tion should  be  rejected. 

48.  The  pails  in  which  the  milk  is  drawn  should  have  as  small  an  opening 
at  the  t(^  as  can  be  used  in  milking;  top  opening  preferably  not  to  exceed  8 
inches  in  diameter.  This  lessens  the  contamination  by  dust  and  dirt  during 
milking. 

49.  The  milking  should  be  done  rapidly  and  quietly,  and  the  cows  should  Ik* 
treated  kindly. 

60.  Dry  fodder  should  not  be  fed  to  the  cows  during  or  just  before  milkiHgi 
as  dust  therefrom  may  fall  into  the  milk. 

51.  All  milk  utensils,  including  pails,  cans,  and  dippers,  must  be  kept  thor- 
oughly clean  and  must  be  washed  and  scalded  after  each  using,  and  all  seams 
in  these  utensils  should  be  cleaned,  scraped  and  soldered  flush. 

The  Milk 

52.  Milk  from  diseased  cows  must  not  be  aliippcd. 

63.  Hie  milk  must  not  he  in  any  way  adulterated. 

64.  The  milk  as  soon  as  drawn  should  he  removed  to  fhe  milk  house  and 
immediately  strained  and  cooled  to  the  proper  temperature. 
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65.  All  milk  must  bo  pooled  to  a  teniperatare  below  50  degrees  F.,  withia 
two  hourft  alter  beisg  drawn,  and  kept  theneoitinr  below  tkat  until  delivered 
to  tile  creamerjr. 

56.  The  milk  should  be  ^trainod  into  cans  ii'liidi  are  standing  in  ice  water 
which  reaches  the  neck  of  the  can.  The  more  rapidly  the  milk  it  ooc^ed,  the 
safer  it  is,  and  longer  it  will  keep  sweet.  Ice  sould  be  u^i^l  hi  cooling  milk, 
as  very  few  springs  are  cold  «.7ioagh  for  ihe  purpose. 

57.  If  aerators  are  used,  they  should  stand  where  the  aii:  is  free  from  dust 
or  odors,  and  on  no  account  should  they  be  used  in  tlio  stable,  or  out  of  doors. 

58.  Milk  strainers  should  be  kept  clean;  scalded  a  second  time  just  before 
using,  and  if  cloth  strainers  axe  used,  several  of  them  should  be  provided,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  frequendy  changed  durng  the  retraining  of  the  milk. 

50.  The  use  of  any  preservative  or  coloring  matter  is  adulteration,  and  its 
use  by  a  producer  or  shipper  will  be  sufficient  cause  for  the  exclusion  of  his 

product  from  the  City  of  Kew  York. 

Water  Supply 

60.  The  water  supply  used  in  the  dairy  and  for  washing  utensils  should  be 
absolutely  free  from  contamination,  sufficiently  abundant  for  all  purposes,  and 
easy  of  access. 

61.  This  supply  should  be  protected  against  flood  or  surface  drainage. 

62.  The  privy  should  be  located  not  nearer  than  100  feet  of  the  source  of 
the  water  supply,  or  else  be  provided  with  a  watertight  box  that  can  be  re- 
moved and  cleaned,  and  so  constructed  that  at  no  time  will  the  contents  over- 
flow or  saturate  the  surrounding  ground. 

63.  The  source  of  the  water  supply  should  be  rendered  safe  against  con- 
tamination by  having  no  stable,  barn-yard,  pile  of  manure  or  other  source  of 
contamination  located  within  200  feet  of  it. 

By  Order  of  the  Board  of  Health. 
Eugene  W.  Scheffer,  Ernst  J.  Ledeble,  Ph.  D., 

Secretary.  President. 

79  X  1913 

Dairyman's  Duplicate  Score  Card 

File 

Equipment  40%    Soore  30 

Methods  60%    Score  46 

Perfect  Dairy        100%    Score  76 

Department  of  Health,  The  City  of  New  York 

Division  of  Food  Inspection  Dairy  Report 

Inspection  No Time,  11:25  A.  P.  M.        Date,  June  12,  1915 

1.  Dair3rman        Seybold.  Theo.  F.  Owner,        Same 

2.  P.  O.  address,        Durnamville.  P.  O.  address,        State. 

3.  County,  Oneida;        State,  New  York.        Party  interviewed,  C.  Reynolds, 

T.  Seybold. 

4.  Milk  delivered  to  Creamcvv  at  State  Bridse.        Formerly  at 

5.  Operated  by  Levy  Dairy  CJompany.        Address,  19th  street  and  Avenue  13 

6.  Distance  of  farm  from  creamery,  one-half  mile.        Occupied  fram  since .  . . 

7.  Number  cows,  15    Number  milking,  15    Number  quarts  produced^  150  ^ 

8.  All  persons  in  households  of  those  engaged  in  proaucing  or  handhng  milk 

are  free  from  all  infectious  disease.   Weekly  reports  are  not  being  med. 

9.  Date  and  nature  of  last  case  on  farm 
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10.  Water  supply  for  utensilB  is  from  a  well,  located  at  house, feet  deep 

and  apparentl]^  is  pure  and  wholesome.  State  and  possible  oontamina- 
tion  located  within  200  feet  of  source  of  water  sappty  or  if  water  suppij 
is  not  protected  against  surface  drainage 

11 .  Water  supply  on  this  farm  analyzed 191 Result 

12.  Style  of  cow  bam,  oblong.      Length,  40  feet.      Width,  30  feet. 

Height  of  ceiling,  8  feet. 

13.  Dairy  rules  of  the  Department  of  Health  are  posted. 

14.  Dairy  herd  examined hy  Farr,  on  1916.      Report 


Equiphent 

Perfect      Allow 

15.  Cow  stable  is  located  on  elevated  ground  with  no  stagnant 

water,  hog-pen,  privy,  uncovered  cesspool  or  manure  pit 

within  100  feet 1  1 

16 .  Floors,  other  than  cow  beds,  are  of  concrete  or  some  non-ab- 

sorbent material 2  2 

17.  Floors  are  properly  graded  and  water-tight 2  2 

18 .  Cow  beds  are  of  concrete  or  planks  laid  on  concrete 2  2 

19 .  Drops  are  constructed  of  concrete,  stone  or  some  non-absorb- 

ent material , 2  2 

20.  Drops  are  water-tight  and  space  beneath  is  clean  and  dry. .  2  2 

21 .  Ceilmg  is  constructed  of  board  and  is  tight  and  dust  proof  2  2 

22.  Windows,  numb^  7,  total  SQuare  feet,    36;    there    is    two 

square  feet  of  window  lignt  for  each  600  cubic  feet  air 

space  (one  square  foot  per  each  600  cubic  feet,  1) 2  2 

23 .  Ventilation  consists  of  four  square  feet  muslin  covered  open- 

injBps  or  20  square  feet  open  chutes  in  ceiling  or  slide  3  3 

windows which  is  sufficient,  3;  fair,  2;  poor,  1; 

insufficient,  0 

24 .  Air  space  is  600  cubic  feet  per  cow  (600  and  over,  3)  (500  to 

600, 2)  (400  to  500, 1)  (under  400, 0) 

25 .  live  stocky  other  than  cows,  are  excluded  from  rooms  in 

which  nulch  cows  are  kept 

26 .  There  is  no  direct  opening  from  stable  into  silo  or  grain  pit 

27 .  Separate  quarters  are  provided  for  cows  when  calving  or  sick 

28 .  Cow  yard  is  properly  graded  and  drained 

29 .  Water  supply  for  cows  is  unpolluted  and  plentiful 

30.  Milk  house  has  no  direct  opening  into  cow  bam  or  other 

building 

31 .  Milk  house  none,  sufficient  light  and  ventilation 

32.  Floor  is  properly  graded  and  water-tight 

33 .  Milk  house  is  properly  screened  to  exclude  ffies 

34.  Milk  pails  are  of  smoothly  tinned  metal  in  good  repair. . 

35.  Milk  pails  have  all  seams  soldered  flush 

36 .  Milk  pails  are  not  of  the  small  mouthed  design,  top  opening 

not  exceeding  8  inches  in  diameter 

37 .  Racks  are  not  provided  to  hold  milk  pails  and  cans  when  not 

in  use 

38.  Special  milking  suits  are  not  provided 


Methods 

39.  Stable  interior  painted  or  whitewashed  on  1915,  which  is 

satisfactory,  3;  fair,  2;  unsatisfactory,  1;  never^  0 3  2 

40.  Feeding  troughs,  platforms  or  cribs  are  well  lighted  and 

dean 1  1 

41 .  Ceiling  is  free  from  hanging  straw,  dirt  or  cobwebs 3  3 

42.  Window  panes  are  washed  and  kept  dean 1  ^ 

43 .  Walls  and  ledges  are  not  free  from  dirt,  dust,  manure  or 

cobwebs 2  0 
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Perfect    Allow 

44.  Floors  and  premises  are  free  from  dirt,  rubbish  or  decayed 

animal  or  vegetable  matter 2  2 

45.  Cow  beds  are  dean,  dry  and  no  horses  manure  used  thereon.  2  2 

46 .  Manure  is  removed  to  field  daily.  4;  to  at  least  100  feet  from 

bam,  2;  stored  less  than  100  feet  or  where  cows  can  get 

atit,0 4  4 

47.  Liquid  matter  is  not  allowed  to  saturate  ground  under  or 

around  cow  bam 2  2 

48.  Milking  stools  are  not  dean 1  0 

49.  Ck)WB  have  not  been  tuberculin  tested  and  all  tuberculous 

cows  removed 7  0 

50 .  Cow  yard  is  clean  and  free  from  manure 2  2 

51 .  Cows  are  all  in  good  flesh  and  condition  at  time  of  inspec- 

tion   2  2 

52 .  Cows  are  all  free  from  clinging  manure  and  dirt.    (Number 

dirty ) 4  4 

53 .  Long  hairs  are  kept  short  on  belly,  flanks,  duder  and  tail  1  1 

54 .  Udder  and  teats  of  cows  are  not  thoroucply  brushed  and 

wiped  with  a  clean  damp  doth  before  milking  3  0 

55 .  All  feed  is  of  good  quality  and  distillery  waste  or  and  sub- 

stance in  a  state  or  putrefaction  is  not  fed 2  2 

56 .  Milking  is  done  with  dry  hands 2  2 

57 .  Fore  milk  or  first  few  streams  from  each  teat  is  discarded . .  2  2 

58 .  Clothing  of  milkers  is  dean 1  1 

50 .   Fadlities  for  washing  hands  of  nulkers  are  provided  in  cow 

bam  or  milk  house 2  2 

50 .   Milk  is  strained  at  bam  floor  and  in  dean  atmosphere 1  1 

61 .  Milk  is  cooled  within  two  hours  after  milking  to  50  degrees 

F.,  3;  to  55  degrees  F.,  2;  to  60  degrees  F.,  1;  ni^t's  milk 

only 3  1 

62 .  loe  is  used  for  cooling  milk 1  1 

€3.   Milk  house  is  none,  fiee,  free   from   dirt,  rubbish    and   all 

material  not  used  in  the  handling  and  storage  of  milk 1  0 

64.  Milk  utensils  are  rinsed  with  cold  water  immediately  after 

using  and  washed  clean  with  hot  water  and  washing  solu- 
tion not  at  night 2  0 

65.  Utensils  are  not  sterilised  by  steam  or  boiling  water  after 

each  using 2  0 

66 .  Privy  is  in  sanitary  condition,  with  vault  and  seats  covered 

and  protected 1  1 

60  46 

Remarks 

Duplicate  score  received. 

Signature  refused, 

Dairyman. 

A.  H.  MISSILDINE, 

Inspector  of  Foods. 
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(For  reverse  side  or  score  card,  see  pa«e } 

File 

DaIRTMAN'b  DtTFLICA^  ScORS 

Fifilif  wi<  4a%    SoH!e29% 

Bdethocb  %d%    QmanAZ'Tc 

FMectDMy        W»%    S«re  72'^ 

Department  op  Health,  The  Citt  op  New  York 

Division  of  Food  Inspection  'Dmy  Repoit 

Inspection  No Time A.  P.  M.        Da*e,  I^ecmfeer  38;  1W5 

1 .  Dairyman,  Seybdd,  Thco.  F.  Owner,  Same. 

2.  P.  O.  address,  Durhamville.        P.  O.  address, SlaAe 

3 .  County,  Oneida.        State,  New  York.        Party  iiiterviewerf,  A.  Smhh 

4 .  Milk  delivered  to  creamery  at  State  Bridge.        Formerly  at 

6 .  Operated  by  Levy  Dairy  Company.        Address,  tlHh  st.reet  and  Aveaue  13 

6.  Distance  of  farm  from  creamery ,  one^half  mile.      Occupied  since,  fann,  life. 

7.  No.  of  cows,  19.        No.  miBcmf:,  )3.        No.  qtmrts  produced,  11&. 

8 .  All    persons  in  the  hoosefaolds  of  those  engagfd    in    predncHig  or  bandliBg 

milk  arc  free  from  all  htfeetious  disease.    Weekly  reports  are  not  beinE 
fUed. 

9 .  Date  and  nature  of  last  case  on  farm 

10.  Water  supply  for  utensils  is  from  a  well  loearted  at  hooise feet  deep» 

and  apparently  is  pure  and  whofesome.  State  any  poaaSble  ooBtamiBation 
located  within  200  feet  of  source  of  water  scq>ply  or  if  water  mxppty  is  not 
protected  against  surface  drainage ' 

11 .  Water  supply  on  this  farm  analysed IM ....         ResitH 

12.  Style  of  cow  bam:   Length,  40  feet.    Width,  30  feet.    Hei|^  of  eeiling,  8> 

feet. 

13 .  Dairy  rules  of  the  Department  of  Health  are  posted. 

14.  Dairy  herd  examined  by  Burleigh  on  1915.     Keport 

Perfoct     Allow 

15.  Cow  stable  is  located  on  elevated  oroiHid  with  bo  stassast 

water,  noK-pen  privy,  uncovered  cesspool  or  manure  pii 

within  100  feet 1  1 

16 .  Floors,  others  than  cow  beds,  are  of  concrete  or  some  non- 

absorbent  material 

17 .  Floors  are  properly  graded  and  water-  tight 

18 .  Cow  beds  are  of  concrete  or  planks  laid  on  concrete 

19.  Drops  are  constructed  of  concrete,  stone  or  some  non- 

absorbent  material 

20.  Drops  are  water-tight  and  space  beneath  is  clean  and  dry. . 

21 .  Ceihng  is  constructed  of  board  and  is  tight  and  dust-proof 

22.  Windows,  number  seven;  total  square  feet,  44;  there  is  two 

square  feet  of  window  light  for  each  000  cubic  feet  air  space 
(one  square  foot  per  each  600  cubic  feet,  1) 

23.  Ventilation  consists  of   square  feet  muslin  covered 

openings  or  16  scjuare  feet  open  chutes  in  ceiling  or 
sude  windows,  which  is  sufficient,  3;  fair,  2;  poor,  1;  in- 
sufficient, 0 

24 .  Air  space  is  500  cubic  feet  per  cow  (600  and  over,  3)  (500  to 

600,  2)  (400  to  500,  2)  (under  400,  0) 

25.  Live  stock,  other  than  cows,  are  excluded  from  rooms  in 

which  milch  cows  are  kept 

26 .  There  is  direct  opening  from  stable  into  silo  or  grain  pit 

27 .  Separate  quarters  are  provided  for  cows  when  carving  or 

sick 

28 .  Cow  yard  is  properly  graded  and  drained 

29 .  Water  supply  for  cows  is  unpolluted  and  plentiful 
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Perfect      Allow 

30 .  Milk  house  baa  dued  opening  into  oow  barn  or  other  buUdr 

ing 1  0 

31.  Milk  house  baa  suffieient  light  and  Yentilation 1  0 

32 .  Floor  is  properly  graded  and  water-tight 1  0 

33 .  Milk  house  is  properly  screened  to  exclude  flies 1  0 

34 .  Milk  pails  are  of  smoothly  tinned  metaJ  in  good  repair ....  1  1 
36.    Milk  pails  have  all  seams  soldered  flush 2  2 

36 .  Milk  pails  are  not  of  the  small  mouthed  design,  top  open- 

ing not  exceeding  eight  inches  in  diameter.   Diameter.  14  2  0 

37.  Racks  are  not  provided  to  hold  milk  pails  and  cans  when 

not  in  use 1  0 

38 .  Special  milking  suits  are  not  provided 1  0 

40  29 


Methods 

39.  Stable  interior  painted  or  whitewashed  on  1915,  which  is 

satisfactory,  3;  fair,  2;  unsatisfactory,  1;  never,  0 3  3 

40 .  Feeding  trou^is,  platforms  or  cribs  are  well  lighted  and 

clean 1  1 

41 .  Ceiling  is  free  from  hanging  straw,  dirt  or  cobwebs 3  3 

42 .  Window  panes  are  washed  and  kept  clean 1  1 

43 .  Walls  ana  ledges  are  free  from  dirt,  dust,  manure,  or  cobwebs  2  2 

44 .  Floors  and  premises  are  free  from  dirt,  rubbish  or  decayed 

animal  or  vegetable  matter 2  2 

45.  Cow  beds  are  clean,  dnr  and  no  horse  manure  used  thereon  2  2 

46 .  Manure  is  removed  to  field  daily,  4;  to  at  least  100  feet  from 

bam,  2;  stored  less  than  100  feet  or  where  cows  can  get  at 

it,  0 4  4 

47 .  Liquid  matter  is  not  allowed  to  saturate  ground  under  or 

around  cow  bam 2  2 

48.  Milking  stools  are  clean 1  1 

49 .  Cows  have  not  been  tuberculin  tested  aaid  all  tuberculous 

cows  removed 7  0 

50.  Cow  yard  is  deui  and  free  from  manure 2  2 

51 .  Cows  are  all  in  good  flei^  and  condition  at  time  of  inspection  2  2 

52.  Cows  are  all  free  from  Ringing  manure  and  dirt,  (number 

dirty) 4  4 

53 .  Long  hairs  are  kept  short  on  belly,  flanks,  udder  and  tail  1  1 

54.  Udder  and  teats  of  cows  are  not  thoroughly  brushed  and 

wiped  with  a  dean  damp  doth  before  milking 3  0 

55.  All  feed  is  of  good  auahty  and  distillery  waste  or  any  sub- 

stance in  a  state  oc  putrefaction  is  not  fed 2  2 

56 .  Milkin^^  is  done  with  dry  hands 2  2 

57 .  Fore  nulk  or  first  few  streams  from  each  teat  is  discarded . .  2  2 

58.  Clothing  of  milkers  is  dean 1  1 

59.  Facilities  for  washing  hands  of  milkers  are  provided  in  cow 

barn  or  milk  house 2  2 

60.  Milk  is  strained  at  bam  floor,  and  in  clean  atmosj^re. ...  1  1 

61 .  Milk  is  cooled  within  two  hours  after  milking  to  50  degrees 

F  .  3;  to  55  degrees  F.,  2;  to  60  degrees  F.,  1 3  1 

62.  Ice  is  not  used  for  cooling  milk 1  0 

63 .  Milk  house  is  none,  free  &om  dirt,  rubbish  and  all  material 

not  used  in  handling  and  storaee  of  milk 1  0 

^.  Milk  utensils  are  rinsed  with  cold  water  immediately  after 
using  and  washed  dean  with  hot  water  and  washing  solu- 
tion   2  2 
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Perfed     JJkfw 

M.  UtensiLs  are  not  sterilised  by  steam  or  boilini^  water  after 

each  using 2  0 

66.  Privy  is  in  sanitary  condition,  with  vault  and  seats  covered 

and  protected 1  1 

60  43 

Remarks 

Duplicate  score  received 

Guar,  to 

A.  SMITH, 

Dairyman. 

A.  H.  MISSILDINE, 

Inspector  of  Foods. 
(For  reverse  side  of  score  card,  see  page ) 

FQe.. 


Dairyman's  Duplicate  Score 

Equipment  40%    Score  29% 

Methods  60%    Score  U% 

Perfect  Dairy        100%    Score  73% 

Department  of  Health,  The  City  of  New  York 

Division  of  Food  Inspection  Dairy  Report 

Inspection  No Time A.  P.  M.        Date,  March  15,  1915 

1 .  Dairyman,  Seybold,  Theo.  F.  Owner,  Same. 

2.  P.  O.  address,  DurhamviUe.        P.  O.  address, State 

3 .  County,  Oneida.        State,  New  York.        Party  interviewed 

4.  Milk  delivered  to  creamery  at  State  Bridge.        Formerly  at 

5 .  Operated  by  Levy  Dairy  Company.        Address,  19th  street  and  Avenue  13 

6 .  Distance  of  farm  from  creamery,  one-half  mile.    Occupied  farm  since,  life. 

7.  No.  of  cows.  .20. . .     No.  milkmg. No.  quarts  produced 

8 .  Ail    persons  in  the  households  of  thoee  engaged    in    producing  or  handling 

miUc  are  free  from  all  infectious  disease.  Weekly  reports  are  not  being 
filed. 

9 .  Date  and  nature  of  last  case  on  farm 

10 .  Water  supply  for  utensils  is  from  a  well  located  at  house feet  de^, 

and  apparently  is  pure  and  wholesome.  State  any  possible  contamina- 
tion located  within  200  feet  of  source  of  water  supply  or  if  water  supply  is 
not  protected  against  surface  drainage 

11 .  Water  supply  on  tnis  farm  analyzed 191 Result 

12.  Style  of  cow  bam:   Length,  40  feet.  Width,  30  feet.     Height  of  ceiling.  8 

feet. 

13 .  Dairy  rules  of  the  Department  of  Health  are  posted. 

14.  Dairy  herd  examined  by on 191.    Report 

Equipment 

Perfect      AUow 

15 .  Cow  stable  is  located  on  elevated  ground  with  no  stagnant 

water,  hog-pen,  privy,  uncovered  cesspool  or  manure  pit 

within  100  feet 1  1 

16 .  Floors,  others  than  cow  beds,  are  of  concrete  or  some  non- 

absorbent  material 2  2 

17.  Floors  are  properly  graded  and  water-  tight 2  * 

18 .  Cow  beds  are  of  concrete  or  planks  laid  on  concrete 2  2 

19.  Drops  are  constructed  of  concrete,  stone  or  some  ncm- 

absorbent  material 2  2 
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Perfect      Allow 

20 .  Drops  are  water-tight  and  space  beneath  is  clean  and  dry. .  2  2 

21 .  Ceiling  is  constructed  of  board  and  is  tight  and  dust-proof         2  2 

22 .  Windows,  number  seven;  total  square  feet,  45;  there  is  two 

square  feet  of  window  light  for  each  600  cubic  feet  air  space 

(one  sciuare  foot  per  each  600  cubic  feet,  1) 2  2 

23.  Ventilation    consists    of    4   square    feet    muslin  covered 

openinip  of  16  sciuare  feet  open  chutes  in  ceiling  or 
sude  wmdowB,  which  is  sufficient,  3;  fair,  2;  poor,  1;  in- 
sufficient, 0 3  2 

24 .  Air  space  is  600  cubic  feet  per  cow  (600  and  over,  3)  (500  to 

600,  2)  (400  to  500,  1)  (under  400,  0) 3  2 

25.  live  stock,  other  than  cows,  are  excluded  from  rooms  in 

which  nulch  cows  are  kept 

26 .  There  is  (2)  direct  opening  from  stable  into  silo  or  grain  pit . . 

27.  Separate  quarters  are  provided  for  cows  when  calving  or 

sick 

28.  Cow  yard  is  properly  graded  and  drained 

29.  Wat^  supply  for  cows  is  unpolluted  and  plentiful 

30.  Milk  house  has  direct  opening  into  cow  bam  or  other  build- 

ing  

81 .  Milk  house  has  sufficient  light  and  ventilation 

32 .  Floor  is  properly  graded  and  water-tight 

33 .  Milk  house  is  properly  screened  to  exclude  ffies 

34.  Milk  paOs  areof  smoothly  tinned  metal  in  good  repair 

35 .  Milk  pails  have  all  seams  soldered  flush 

36 .  Milk  pails  are  not  of  the  small  mouthed  design,  top  open- 

ing not  exceeding  eight  inches  in  diameter.   Diameter,  11 

37.  Racks  are  not  provide  to  hold  milk  pails  and  cans  when 

not  in  use 

38 .  Special  milking  suits  are  not  provided 


Methods 

Perfect      Allow 

39.  Stable  interior  painted  or  whitewashed  on  1915,  which  is 

satisfactory,  3;  fair,  2;  imsatisfactory,  1;  never,  0 3  3 

40.  Feeding  troughs,  platforms  or  cribs  are  well  lighted  and 

dean 1  1 

41 .  Ceiling  is  free  from  hanging  straw,  dirt  or  cobwebs 3  3 

42 .  Window  panes  are  washed  and  kept  dean 1  1 

43 .  Walls  and  ledges  are  free  from  dirt,  dust,  manure,  or  cobwebs  2  2 

44 .  Floors  and  premises  are  free  from  dirt,  rubbish  or  decayed 

animal  or  vegetable  matter 2  2 

45.  Cow  beds  are  dean,  dnr  and  no  horse  manure  used  thereon         2  2 

46 .  Manure  is  removed  to  ndd  daily,  4;  to  at  least  100  feet  from 

bam,  2;  stored  less  than  100  feet  or  where  cows  can  get  at 

it,  0 4  4 

47 .  Liquid  matter  is  not  allowed  to  saturate  ground  under  or 

around  cow  bam 2  2 

48.  Milking  stools  are  not  clean 1  0 

49.  Cow  yard  is  dean  and  free  from  manure 2  2 

50.  Cows  have  not  been  tuberculin  tested  and  all  tuberculous 

cows  removed 7  0 

51.  Cows  are  all  in  good  flesh  and  condition  at  time  of  inspection         2  2 

52 .  Cows  are  all  free  from  dinging  manure  and  dirt,  (number 

dirtv) 4  4 

53.  Long  nairs  are  kept  short  on  belly,  flanks,  udder  and  tail  1  1 

54.  Udder  and  teats  of  cows  are  not  uioroug^y  brushed  and 

wiped  with  a  dean  damp  doth  before  milkmg 3  0 

55.  All  feed  is  of  good  Quality  and  distillery  waste  or  any  sub- 

stance in  a  state  of  putrefaction  is  not  fed 2  2 
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66.  Milking  is  dona  with  diy  hands 2 

57 .  Fore  milk  or  first  few  streaniB  from  each  teM  is  diBQHrded. .         2 

58.  Clothing  of  milkers  is  devi 1 

59.  Facilities  for  washing  hands  of  nilkers  are  iivovided  in  oom 

bam  or  milk  house 2 

60.  Milk  is  strained  at  baiB  floor,  and  in  dean  atmospJMBre 1 

61 .  Milk  is  oooled  within  two  hours  alter  "^'""g  to  50  degrees 

F.,  3;  to  55  degrees  F.,  2:  to  60  dogreea  F.,  1 3 

62 .  Ice  is  used  for  cooling  imlk 1 

63 .  Milk  house  is  none,  free  from  dirt,  rubbish  and  all  naatenal 

not  used  in  handling  and  storagje  of  sulk. 1 

64.  Milk  utensils  are  rinsed  with  odd  water  inimed^telj  alter 

using  and  washed  clean  with  hot  water  and  waahiiig  solu- 
tion    2 

65.  Utensils  are  not  sterilised  by  steam  or  booliiic  water  alter 

each  using 2 

66 .  Privy  is  in  sanitary  condition,  with  vault  and  seats  eorered 

and  protected 1 


Perfeet    Alfew 
2 


60         i3 


Remarks 

Duplicate  score  received 


Dairyman. 

A.  H.  MISSILDINE, 

Inspector  of  Fooda. 
(For  reverse  side  of  score  card,  see  page ) 

The  dairymen  oomplained  ttat  the  foregoing  score  cards  were 
not  just.  The  attitude  of  the  Department  of  Health  towards  this 
complaint  is  beet  shown  perhaps  by  a  letter  from  the  department, 
produced  by  Mr.  Seybold,  and  marked  Exhibit  134. 

EXHIBIT  NO.  134. 

Depabtmekt  of  Health  of  the  City  of  New  York 

BuBEAU  of  Food  and  DBues 

Centre  and  WaUcer  Streets,  Borough  oi  Manhattan 

Lucius  P.  Bbown,  Director, 

New  Yoek,  July  22ad,  1916. 
Mr.  Theodore  F.  Seybold,  Durhamville,  V.  T. 

Dear  Sir. — Replying  to  your  communication  of  July  16ih,  I  wiah  to  inform 
you  that  dairies  drawing  milk  to  paflteorising  plants  wliieli  abip  Qnde  A 
pasteurized  milk  to  this  city  are  only  scored  three  times  annually  by  this 
department  unless  circumstances  require  more  frequent  inspectionB.  Howeter, 
in  your  particular  case  Mr.  Missildino  will  be  inatmcted  to  maka  a  rexBflpectiao 
as  soon  as  possible  and  convenient  but  it  may  be  two  or  three  weeks  before  be 
will  be  able  to  do  this  work. 

Respectfully, 

(Signed)  LcroiUB  P.  Bhown, 
T/Y-SO.  Director. 
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Effeot  ov  Pasteurization  on  Dairy  Inspection 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  rule  of  unifonn  pasteurization,  the 
city  has  lessened  &e  nnmber  of  faim  dairy  inspeeton  and  ihe  city 
department  has  confined  its  operations  more  exclusiyelj  to  tiie 
filiipping  station  and  pasteurizing  plants,  leaving  the  dairy  inspec- 
tion to  be  done  by  the  employees  of  the  milk  station ;  requiring  the 
aoove  cards  to  be  kept  at  the  station  where  they  could  be  examined 
and  supervised  by  the  city  inspector  when  he  examined  the  station. 
An  example  of  the  station  work  in  this  pctrticfilar  is  afforded  by 
tiie  following  score  card : 


BORDEN'S  C50NBENBED  MILK  COMPANY. 
Veterinary  aad  Sanitary  Inspeetion 


Farm  operated  by: 
Owner 


Cows 


Branch,  Cherry  Valley. , . 
Dairyman^  C.  Steiiibuxgh. 


Mnking...21 

Dry 

NatTfe 

Holstein. . .  17 

[  Jersey 4 

Dale  of  examination 

Veterinarian 

Inspector,  R.  B.  Wainwright. 


Equifmsih' 


Perfect      Allow 


Cow  stable  is  located  on  elevated  ground  with  no  stagnant  water, 
hog-pen,  privy,  uncovered  cesspool  or  manure  pit  within 

100  feet 

Floors,  other  than  cow  beds,  are  of  concrete  or  some  non-absorb- 
ent material 

Floors  are  properly  graded  and  water-tight 

Cow  beds  are  of  conrcete  or  planks  laid  on  concrete 

Drops  are  constructed  of  conerete,  stone  or  some  non-^sorbent 

material 

Drops  are  water-tight  and  space  beneath  is  clean  and  dry 

Ceilmg  is  constructed  of and  is  tight  and  dust-proof 

Windows  number total  square  feet;  there  is  two  square 

feet  of  window  light  for  each  600  cubic  feet  air  space  (one 

square  foot  per  each  600  cubic  feet.  1} 

Ventilation  consists  of square  teet  muslin  covered  open- 
ing or square  feet  open  chutes  in  cailing  or 

w&ch  is  sufficient,  3;  fair,  2;  poor,  1;  insufficient,  0 

Air  space  is cubic  feet  per  cow  (600  and  over,  3)  (500  to 

.600,  2)  (400  to  500,  1)  (under  400,  0) 

Live  stock,  other  than  cows,  are  excluded  from  rooms  in  which 

milch  cows  are  kept 

There  is  direct  opemng  from  stabie  into  silo  or  grain  pit . 

Separate  quarters  are  provided  for  cows  when  calving  or  sick.  . . 

Cow  yard  is  properly  graded  and  drained 

Water  supply  for  cows  is  unpolluted  and  plentiful 

Mpk  house  has  direct  opening  into  cow  bam  or  other  building. . 

Milk  house  has  sufficient  light  and  ventilation 

Floor  is  properly  graded  and  water-tight 

Milk  house  is  properly  screened  to  exclude  flies 

Milk  pails  are  of  smoothly  tinned  metal  in  good  repair 


2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 


3 
3 
2 


2 
2 

2 

2 
2 
2 


2 
3 
2 
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ABov 

Milk  pails  have  all  seams  soldered  flush 2  1 

Milk  pails  aie  of  the  small  mouth  design,  top  opening  not  ex- 
ceeding eight  inches  in  diameter.   Diameter 2        — 

Racks  are  provided  to  hold  milk  pails  and  cans  when  not  in  use . .  2  1 

Special  milking  suits  are  provided 1         — 


Mbthodb 


40 


FeHecft      ABov 

Stable  interior  painted  or  whitewashed  on  which  is 

satiflfaotory.  3;  fair,  2;  unsatisfactory,  1;  never,  0  3  S 

Feeding  trougns,  platforms  or  cribs  are  well  lighted  and  dean.. .  1  1 

Ceiling  is  free  from  hanging  straw,  dirt  or  oobwdM 3  3 

Window  Danes  are  washed  and  kept  dean 1  1 

Walls  ana  ledges  are  free  from  dirt,  dust,  manure  and  oobwdis .  2  1 
Floors  and  premises  are  free  from  dirt,  rubbish  or  decayed  ani- 
mal or  vegetable  matter 2            1 

Cow  beds  are  dean,  dry  and  no  horse  manure  used  thereon ....  2  1 

Manure  is  removed  to  fidd  daily,  4;  to  at  least  100  feet  from 

bam,  2;  stored  less  than  100  feet  or  where  cows  can  getat  it,0 . .  4  4 

Liquid  matter  is  allowed  to  saturate  ground  under  and  around 

oow  bam 2  3 

Milking  stools  are  dean 1  1 

Cow  yard  is  dean  and  free  from  manure 2  % 

Cows  have  been  tuberculin  tested  and  all  tuberculous  cows 

removed 7        .... 

Cows  are  all  in  good  flesh  and  condition  at  time  of  inspection. . .  2  2 

Cows  are  all   tree  from  dinging  manure  and  dirt.  (Number 

dirtv ) 4  4 

Long  hairs  are  kept  short  on  belly,  flanks,  udder  and  tail 1  1 

Udder  and  teats  of  cows  are  thoroughly  brushed  and  wiped  dean 

clean  damp  cloth  before  milking 3  3 

All  feed  is  of  good  quality  and  distillery  waste  or  any  substance 

in  a  state  of  putrefaction  is  fed 2  S 

Milking  is  done  with  dry  hands 2  3 

Fore  milk  or  first  few  streams  from  each  teat  is  discarded 2  3 

Clothing  of  milkers  is  dean 1  1 

Facilities  for  washing  hands  of  milkers  are  provided  in  oow  bam 

or  mttk  house 2  3 

Milk  is  strained  at and  in  dean  atmosphere 1  1 

Milk  is  cooled  within  two  hours  after  milking  to  50  degrees  F.,  3; 

to  55  degrees  F..  2;  to  60  degrees  F.,  1 3  3 

Ice  is  used  for  cooling  milk 1  1 

Milk  house  is  free  from  dirt,  rubbish  and  all  material  not  used  in 

the  handling  and  storage  of  milk 1  1 

Milk  utensils  are  rinsed  with  cold  water  immediatdy  after  using 

and  wadied  dean  with  hot  water  and  washing  solution. .....  2  3 

Utensils  are  sterilised  by  steam  or  boiling  water  after  each  using  2     

Privy  is  in  sanitary  condition,  with  vault  and  seats  covered  and 

protected 1        ...  - 

40  49 


Total  score 100  85 

Remarks 

Branch:    Cherry  Valley. 

Dairyman,  C.  STEINBURGE 
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An  inspection  of  the  same  farm  by  a  city  inspector  in  the  follow- 
ing year  is  shown  by  the  following  score  card: 

Dairymen's  Duplicate  Score 

Equipment  40%    Score  31% 

Methods  60%    Score  29% 

Perfect  Dairy       100%    Score  60% 

Department  of  Health,  The  Citt  of  New  York 

IMvision  of  Food  Inspection  Dairy  report 

Inspection  No Time A.  P.  M.  Date,  August  28, 1916 

1 .  Dairyman,  A.  S.  Steenbursh.        Owner,  C.  Steenburgh. 

2.  P.  O.  address,  Cherry  Valley.        P.  O.  address State 


8.  Countv,  Otsego.    State,  New  York.    Party  interviewed,  C.  Steenburgh. 

4 .  Milk  deliyered  to  creamery  at.  Cherrv  Valley.        Formerly  at 

5 .  Operated  by  Borden's.         Address,  New  York  City. 

6  Distance  of  farm  from  creamery Occupied  farm  since,    4  years. 

7.  Number  cows,  24.  Number  milking,  20.  Number  quarts  produced,  180. 

8.  All  persons  in  the  households  of  those  engaged  m  producing  or  handling 

milk  are  free  from  all  infectious  disease.  Weekly  reports  are  none,  being 
filed. 

9.  Date  and  nature  of  last  case  on  farm,  none. 

10.  Water  supply  for  utensils  is  from  a  drill  well  located, feet  deep  and 

apparently  is  pure  and  wholesome.  State  any  possible  contamination 
located  within  200  feet  of  source  of  water  supply  or  if  water  supply  is  not 
protected  against  surface  drainage 

11 .  Water  supply  on  this  farm  analyzed 191 Result 

12.  Style  of  cow  bam:    Length,  70  feet;  width,  32  feet;  height  of  ceiling,  7  feet. 

13 .  Dairy  rules  of  the  department  are  posted. 

14.  Dairy  herd  examined  by on 191 Report  filed 

Perfect      Allow 

15.  Cow  stable  is  not  located  on  eleyated  ground  with  no  stag- 

nant water,  hog-pen,  priyy,  uncoyered  cesspool  of  manure 

pit  within  100  feet 1  0 

16.  Floors,  other  than  cow  beds,  are  of  concrete  or  some  non- 

absorbent  material 2  2 

17.  Floors  are  properly  graded  and  water-tight 2  2 

18.  Cow  beds  are  of  concrete  or  planks  laid  on  conrcete 2  2 

19.  Drops  are  constructed  of  concrete,  stone  or     some  non- 

absorbent  material 2  2 

20.  Drops  are  water-tight  and  space  beneath  is  clean  and  dry. .  2  2 

21 .  Ceilmg  is  constructed  of  wood  and  is  not  tight  and  dust- 

proof 2  0 

22.  Wmdows  Number  14;  total  square  feet,  6;  there  is  2  square 

feet  of  window  light  for  each  600  cubic  feet  air  space  (1 

square  foot  per  each  600  cubic  feet.  1) 2  2 

23.  Ventilation  consists  of square  leet  muslin  coyeied  open- 

ings or  12  square  feet  oi)en  chutes  in  ceiling  or 

wmch  is  sumdentj  3:  fair,  2;  or  poor,  1;  insufficient,  0 3  1 

24.  Air  space  is  600  cubic  teet  per  cow  (600  and  oyer,  3)  (500  to 

600,2)  (400to500, 1)  (under  400,  0) 3  3 

25.  liye  stocky  other  than  cows,  are  excluded  from  rooms  in 

which  milch  cows  are  kept 2  2 

26.  There  is  no  direct  opening  from  stable  into  silo  or  grain  pit  1  1 

27.  Separate  quarters  are  proyided  for  cows  when  calying  or  sick  1  1 

28.  Cow  yard  is  properly  graded  and  drained 2  2 

29.  Water  supply  for  cows  is  unpolluted  and  plentiful 1  1 

30.  Milk  house  has  no  direct  opening  into  cow  bam  or  other 

building 1  1 
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Pufoii     ABov 

31 .  Milk  house  has  suffiaent  light  and  yeQti]«ti«a 1  1 

32.  Floor  is  properly  graded  and  water-tight 1  I 

33.  Milk  house  is  not  properly  screened  to  exclude  flies 1  0 

34.  Milk  pails  are  of  smoothly  tiniied  metal  in  good  repair . . . .-  1  I 
36.  Milk  pails  have  all  seams  soldered  flush 2  2 

36 .  Milk  pails  are  not  of  the  anall  mouthed  desi^,  top  opening 

Doi  exceeding  eidit  incbas  ia  diameter.    Diameter,  1 2  0 

37 .  Racks  are  providea  to  hold  milk  pails  and  cans  when  not  in 

use 2  2 

38.  Special  milking  suits  are  not  provided 1  0 


MBTH0B6 

39.  Stable  interior  painted  or  whitewaelied  on,  not  lately,  whidi 

is  satisfactorvi  3;  fair,  2;  unsatisfactory,  1 ;  never,  0 

40.  Feeding  trcraghB,  platforms  or  cribs  are  w^  lighted  and 

dean 

41 .  Ceilinr  is  not  free  from  hangmg  straw,  dirt  or  cobwebs 

42.  Window  panes  are  not  washed  and  kept  dieaa 

43.  Walls  and  ledges  are  not  free  from  dirt,  dust,  manure  or 

cobwebs 

44.  Floors  and  premises  are  not  free  from  dirt,  rubbtsh  or  de- 

cayed animal  or  vegetable  matter 

.45.  Ck>w  beds  are  not  clean,  dry  and  no  horse  manure  osed 
thereon 

46.  Manure  is  not  removed  to  field  daily^  4;  to  at  least  100  feet 

from  bam,  2;  stored  less  than  100  leet  or  where  cows  can 
get  at  it,  0 

47.  Liquid  matter  is  not  allowed  to  saturate  ground  under  or 

around  cow  bam 

48 .  Milking  stools  are  not  clean 

49.  Cow  yaffd  is  dean  and  free  from  manure 

50.  Cows  have  not  been  tuberculin  tested  and  all  tuberculous 

cows  removed 

51 .  Cows  are  all  in  good  flesh  and  condition  at  time  of  inroection 

52.  Cows  are  all  free  from  clinging  manure  and  dirt.    (Number 

dirtv) 

53 .  Long  hairs  are  not  lately  kept  short  on  belly,  flanks,  udder 

and  tail 

54.  Udder  and  teats  of  cows  are  not  thoroughly  braaftied  and 

wiped  with  a  clean  damp  cloth  before  milkmg 

55 .  All  feed  is  of  good  quality  and  distillerv  waste  or  any  sub- 

stance in  state  of  putrefaction  is  not  fed 

56 .  MUkin^  is  done  with  dry  hands 

57 .  Fore  milk  or  first  few  streiuns  from  each  teat  is  discarded . . 

58.  Clothing  of  milkers  is  dean 

50 .  Facilities  for  washing  hands  of  milkers  are  provided  in  cow 

bam  or  milk  house 

60 .  Milk  is  strained  at and  in  dean  atmosphere 

61 .  Milk  is  cooled  within  two  hours  after  milking  to  50  degrees 

F.,  3;  to  55  degrees  F.,  2;  to  60  degrees  F.,  1 

62 .  Ice  is  used  for  cooling  milk 

63.  Milk  house  is  free  from  dirt,  rubbish  and  all  material  not  used 

in  the  handling  and  storage  of  milk 

64.  Milk  utensils  are  rinsed  witn  cold  water  immediately  after 

using  and  washed  dean  with  hot  watw  and  washing 
solution 
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65 .  Utensils  are  not  sterilised  by  ste&m  or  boiling  water  after 

each  using 2  0 

Od .  PriTj  is  in  sanitary  condition,  with  vaidt  and  seats  covered 

and  protected 1  1 


eo  29 


Remarks,  C.  Steenburgh. 
I>i]plieate  score  received . 


Dairyman. 

Inspector  of  Foods. 

Inspection  of  Milk  Gathsbing  Stations  and  Pasteurizing 

Plants 

Under  the  present  mode  of  operation  of  the  City  Department  of 
Sealth,  the  inspeotiofi  of  pastearizing  plants  and  equipment  in 
milk  gathering  statiixis  is  rigid  and  constant.  The  condition  of  the 
milk  received  at  these  plants  and  handled  by  them  is  constantly 
checked  by  the  bacterial  count  and  sediment  te^.  The  form  of 
score  card  of  the  stations  is  as  follows,  altliough  many  other  pre- 
liminary forms  are  nsed : 

65F-1912  File 


CoDstruction         50    %  % 

Operation  60    %  % 

Perfect  score        100     %  % 

Department  of  Health,  The  City  op  New  York 

Division  of  milk  inspection.  Creamer3nreport 

File  No Inspection  No Time A.  P.  M 191 . . 

Location P.  O.  address 

County State 

On R.  R Branch Miles  to  New  York 

Owner Address 

Operator Address 

Manager is  licensed  by State.    Number  of  help 

Number  of  patrons  delivering  at  Dresent Total  number  of  patrons 

Milk  received  daily ....  poands.  Quart  cans.  Average  butter  fat  test Date . . . 

Milk  train  leaves  daily  at Arrives  at  i:^atfonn  New  York  City  at . .  A.  P.  M. 

Butter,  cheese,  casein  or  milk  sugar  are  made  in  building. 

Water  supply  is  from 

And  is  apparenUy  pure  and  wholesome.    Milk  is  delivered  by  farmers  at  least 

once  aaily. 
AU  cans  and  bottles  of  milk  are  tamd,  showing  date  and  place  of  shipment. 
All  persons  engaged  in  handlhig  nuK  are  free  from  any  infectious  disease. 
Infectious  disease  reports  from  dairyman  are  filed  as  follows: 

Date Number  of  patrons Number  of  reports  filed 

Date Number  of  patrons Number  oi  reports  filed 

Date Number  of  petrous Number  of  reports  filed 

Date Nmnber  of  patrons Number  of  reporta  filed 
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ShIPMBMIB  to  CUBTOIfBBS 

Name Address 

Name Address . . . . 

Name Address 

If  not  shipping  at  present,  state  disposal  of  milk  or  cream. 

CoNSTRncnoN 


1 .  Premises  surrounding  creamery  are  in  sanitary  condition. . . 

2 .  Receiving  room  is  partitioned  off  from  main  milkroom 

3.  Wash  room  for  cans  and  utensils  is  separated  from  ^diere 

milk  is  handled 

4.  Ventilators  are  installed  to  cany  steam  and  odors  to  the  out- 

side air 

5.  Milk  handling  room  is  well  lif^ted  by  windows 

6.  Walls  and  oemng  are  sheathed  and  dust-tidht 

7.  Were  painted  on ^vdiich  is  satisfactory 

8 .  Floors  are  made  of  concrete,  stone,  or  some  non-absorbent 

matmal 

9.  Are  water  tifdit 

10.  Are  so  graded  that  all  drainage  is  discharged  at  one  or  more 

pointo '. 

11 .  Strainers  in  floors  are  at  least  six  inches  in  diameter 

12.  Space  beneath  creamery  is  dry* 

13 .  Drains  are  of  earthenware  or  iron 

14.  Are  water-tight 

16.  Are  continuous  from  the  floor  level  to  point  of  disposal 

16.  Are  protected  against  freeiinff 

17 .  Drainage  is  disposed  of  as  follows:  Oand  disposal,  600  feet) 

which  is  satisfactory 

18.  All  steam  and  water  pipes  are  painted  and  clean 

19.  Cooling  tanks  are  watovtight 

20.  Are  made  of  some  non-absorbent  material 

21 .  Are  supplied  with  dean  water  or  filled  with  clean  ice 

22 .  Running  water  supply,  ample  for  the  needs  of  the  creamery. 

is  provided 

23.  Privy  is  located,  which  is  satisfactorv 

24 .  Privy  is  in  a  sanitary  condition,  with  vaults  and  seats,  cov- 

ered and  protected 

26.  Living  quarters  are  not  located  in  creamery  building 


.Cans  milk,  cream 
.Cans  milky  cresD 
Cans  milk. 


Score    ADoved 

1 
2 


•  •  •  • 


Opbbation 

26 .  Weigh  vats  are  covered  when  in  use 

27 .  All  milk  is  properly  strained  throu^  dean  strainers 

28 .  Milk  handhng  room  is  used  exdusivdy  for  handling  milk . . 

29.  Floors  are  free  from  dirt,  rubbish  oi  pools  of  drainage 

30.  All  ledges  are  dean  and  free  from  dust  and  dirt 

31 .  Milk  pumps  for  milk  can  be  readily  taken  apart 

32.  Are  thoroughly  cleaned  daily 

33.  Milk-holding  vats  are  of  smooth-surfaced  tin 

34.  Milk  vats  are  provided  with  covers  when  in  use 

36.  Milk  vats  are  m  good  repair 

36.  All  tin  joints  are  soldered  flush 

37 .  Are  thoroughly  cleaned  immediately  after  use 

38.  Milk  cans  are  in  good  condition,  free  from  rust  and  worn 

spots 

39 .  Cans  and  bottles  from  dty  are  returned  rinsed  and  free  from 

and  dirt 


1 
2 
2 
1 

5 
2 

2 
1 
3 
2 
2 
2 
1 

6 
1 
2 
1 
1 

5 
2 

1 
2 


60 


1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 

1 
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Perfect 
score    Allowed 


40.  Farmers'  cans  are  rinsed  andjthen  washed  with  hot  water 

and  washing  solution  before  beinj;  returned 1 

41 .  Skim  milk  is  carted  back  to  farm  m  cans  other  than  those 

used  for  whole  milk 1 

City  milk  cans  and  bottles  are  thoroughly  soaked  and 

nnsed  before  washing 1 

Are  washed  with  hot  water  and  washing  solution 2 

Are  rinsed  out  with  clean  water 1 

4A .  Are  exposed  to  live  steam  for  at  least  one  minute, 

pounds  pressure  in  steam  pipes 2 

4K.  MDk  is  received  at  a  temperature  below  60  degrees  F 3 

47.  Milk  is  immediately  cooled  to  below  50  deforces  F 3 

48.  Milk  is  protected  from  dust  and  dirt  while  in  pools 2 

40.  Milk  is  protected  in  handling,  mixing  or  over  aerators 2 

SO.  Attendants  are  cleanly  in  handling  milk  or  utensils 2 

61 .  Garments  worn  by  such  employees  are  dean 1 

52.  ft)itting  or  smoking  in  creamery  building  is  prohibited 2 

53 .  Building  is  fitted  with  fly  screens  diuring  the  sunmier  months  2 

54 .  Department  of  health  rules  are  posted 1 

55 .  Dairy  farms  are  inspected  by  operator's  representative  at 

least  once  a  montn 3 


50 


Remarks 


Inspector  of  Foods. 

(Reverse  side  of  score  card) 
GoMPLBTB  List  of  Patrons 


1 

31 

61 

91 

2 

32 

62 

92 

3 

33 

63 

93 

4 

34 

64 

94 

5 

35 

65 

95 

6 

36 

66 

96 

7 

97 

67 

97 

8 

38 

68 

98 

9 

39 

69 

99 

10 

40 

70 

100 

11 

41 

71 

101 

12 

42 

72 

102 

13 

43 

73 

103 

14 

44 

74 

104 

15 

45 

75 

105 

16 

46 

76 

106 

17 

47 

77 

107 

18 

48 

78 

108 

19 

49 

79 

109 

20 

50 

80 

110 

21 

51 

81 

111 

22 

52 

82 

112 

23 

53 

83 

113 

24 

54 

84 

114 

25 

55 

85 

115 

26 

56 

86 

116 

27 

57 

87 

117 

28 

58 

88 

118 

29 

59 

89 

119 

30 

60 

90 

120 
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These  requirements  and  inspections  are  a  source  of  oonsiderable 
annoyance  and  irritation  to  dairymeix's  eooperative  plants  bulk 
and  equipped  to  handle  milk  for  flie  If erw  York  market.  The  fiiss 
problem  of  such  a  company  is  to  build  and  equip  tfieir  station  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  department  The  second  is  to  main- 
tain it  so  that  the  milk  shall  at  all  times  be  permitted  entry  into 
the  city.  As  has  been,  above  suggested  in  this  r^x>rty  if  the  dairy- 
men and  distributors  are  to  encourage  the  consumption  of  milk,  it 
is  more  to  their  interest  to  satisfy  the  consumer  that  Ae  product  is 
healthful  and  wholesome  than  it  is  to  the  Department  of  HealtL 
Increased  consumption  is  of  direct  benefit  to  the  dairyman.  This 
increased  consumption  can  only  be  assured  if  the  ocHunxmer  ia  satis- 
fied that  the  product  is  entirely  safa  But  above  and  beyond  that, 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  Uie  dairymen  of  the  State  of  Xew 
York  that  both  the  consumers  and  the  Department  of  Healfh  of 
the  city  look  to  the  dairy  farmers  and  miVe  sbaJtums  in  the  State  of 
New  York  as  the  only  sure  and  safe  source  of  supply  for  maiket 
milk  and  as  the  only  source  that  is  properly  equipped  to  afford 
them  the  desired  quality  of  market  milk.  In  that  event,  our 
farmers  have  a  virtual  monopoly  of  the  New  York  market.  There- 
fore, it  ie  both  advisable  and  necessary  that  the  dairymen  of  the 
State  work  in  compleite  harmony  with  the  health  officials  of  the 
various  cities  to  attain  these  desired  ends. 

Other  Cities'  Scoring  Methods 

I 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Department  of  Health,  the 
boards  of  health  of  various  other  cities  of  the  State  have  adopted 
scoring  and  inspection  methods.  Buffalo,  Rochester,  Syracuse. 
TJtica,  Watertown,  Binghamton,  Geneva,  and  others,  have  iheir 
own  and  more  or  lees  varying  methods.  Exhibit  87,  shows  one  of 
the  city^s  score  cards. 


Form  No .  . 
Disirict  No 
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New  York  State  Dbpartmbivt  of  Health,  Albany 
Botfd  of  Health  of  the  City  of  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

OFFICIAL  8TATB  DAIBT  BOOBS  CABD 

(Indorsed  by  the  Official  Dairy  Instructors'  Association.   Subject  to  revision  at 

future  meetings.) 

Owner  or  lessee  of  farm 

P.  O.  address Coimty 

Total  number  of  cows Number  milking Gallons  of 

milk  produced  daily 

Product  is  sold  by  producer  in  famiUes,  hotels,  restaurants,  stores,  to 

For  milk  supply  of 

Permit  No Date  of  inspection 

Remarks 

Equipbient  Score 

Cows  Perfect  Allowed 

Health 6 

Apparentlv  in  good  health 1         .... 

*  If  tested  with  tuberculin  within  a  vear  and  no 
tuberculosis  is  found,  or  if  tested  within  six 

months  and  all  reacting  animals  removed 5 

(If  tested  within  a  year  and  reacting  animals  are 
found  and  removed,  3.) 

Food  (dean  and  wholesome) 1 

Water  (clean  and  fresh) 1 

Stables 

Location  of  stable 2 

Well  drained 1  .... 

Free  from  contaminating  surroundings 1  .... 

Construction  of  stable 4 

Tight,  sound  floor  and  proper  gutter 2  .... 

Smooth,  tight  walls  ana  ceiling 1         

Proper  staU.  tie  and  manger 1         

Provision  for  lignt;  four  square  feet  of  glass  per  oow 4 

(Three  square  feet,  3;  2  square  feet,  2;  1  square 
foot,  1.    Deduct  for  uneven  distribution.) 

Bedding 1 

Ventilation 7 

Provision  for  fresh  air  controllable  flue  system 3  .... 

(Windows  hinged  at  bottom,  1.5;  sliding  windows, 
1;  other  openings,  0.5.) 

Cubic  feet  of  space  per  oow,  500  feet 3        

(Less  than  500  feet,  2;  less  than  400  feet,  1;  less 
than  300  feet,  0.) 

Provision  for  controlling  temperature 1  .... 

Utensils 

Construction  and  conditions  of  utensils 1 

Water  for  cleaning 1 

(Clean,  convenient,  and  abundant.) 

Small-top  milking  pail 5 

Milk  cower 1 

Clean  milking  suits 1 
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Milk  Room  or  Milk  Houm 

Loeation,  free  from  oontammatiag  surroundingB 

CoDfltruction  of  milk  room 

Floon,  walls  and  ceiling ] 

light,  ventilation,  screens ] 

Separate  rooms  for  washing  utensils  and  haadUiig  mflk     

Facilities  for  steam 

(Hot  water,  0.5 ) 

Total 

MSTHODS 

Cows 

Clean 

(Free  from  visible  dirt,  6.) 

Stables 

Cleanliness  of  stables 

Floor 2 

Walls 1 

Ceiling  and  ledges 1 

Mansers  and  partitions 1 

Windows 1 

Stables  air  at  milking  time 

Freedom  from  dust 3 

Freedom  from  odors 2 

Cleanliness  of  bedding 

Barnyard 

Clean 1 

Well  drained 1 

Removal  of  manure  daily  to  50  feet  from  stables 

Milk  Room  or  Milk  House 
Cleanliness  of  milk  room 

Utensils > and  Milking 

Care  and  cleanliness  of  utensils 

Thoroughly  washed 2 

Sterilized  in  steam  for  15  minutes 3 

(Placed  over  steam  jet,  or  scalded  with  boiling 

water,  2.) 

Protected  from  contamination 3 

Cleanliness  of  milking 

Clean,  dry  hands 3 

Udders  washed  and  wiped 6 

(Udders  cleaned  with  moist  cloth,  4;  cleaned  with 

dry  cloth  or  brush  at  least  15  minutes  before 

milking,  1.) 

Handling  the  Milk 

Cleanliness  of  attendants  in  milk  room 

Milk  removed  immediately  from  stable  without  pouring 

from  pail 

Cooled  immediately  after  milking  each  cow 

Cooled  below  50  degrees  F 

(51  degrees  to  55  degrees,  4;  56  degrees  to  60  de- 
grees, 2.) 


Pien6ct  ADoiPH 


1 
2 


1 
1 


40 


8 


6 


1 
2 


8 


9 


2 
2 
5 


en 

Soore 
Perfect  Allowed 

Stored  below  60  degrees  P 3        

(51  degrees  to  55  degrees,  2;  56  to  60  degrees,  1.) 

Transportation  below  60  degrees  F 2        

(51  degrees  to  65  degrees,  1.5;  66  degrees  to  60 

degrees,  1.) 
(If  delivered  twice  a  day,  allow  perfect  score  for 
storage  and  transportation.) 

Total 60 

Equipment  \  method»=final  score. 

Note  1. — If  any  exceptionally  filthy  condition  is  found  particularly  dirty 
utensils,  the  total  score  may  be  further  limited. 

Note  2. — If  the  water  is  exposed  to  dangerous  contamination,  or  there  is  evi* 
dence  of  the  presence  of  a  dangerous  disease  in  animals  or  attendant,  the  scora 
shall  beO. 

*  Alternate.  If  pastuerised  by  holding  process  according  to  the  Sanitary  Code, 
Chapter  III,  Reg.  12;  score,  .5. 

Inspector. 

Confusion  op  Methods 

This  situation  brings  into  the  field  various  city  inspectors  cover- 
ing the  same  dairy  section  with  confusing  and  various  regulations 
for  the  dairymen  to  follow.  When,  a  dairyman  has  adapted  himself 
to  the  Rochester  score  card,  in  mid  season,  perhaps,  he  desires  to 
change  and  comes  under  the  different  scoring  system  if  he  desires  to 
sell  milk  either  in  Buffalo  or  New  York  city.  Duplicate  inspec- 
tion covers  the  same  territory,  all  at  the  expense  of  the  people  of 
the  State. 

Conclusion 

A  competent  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Foods  should  take  over 
all  the  work  of  inspecting  and  scoring  dairy  bams.  No  valid 
reason  can  be  given  why  milk  that  is  condensed  as  unfit  for  the 
New  York  or  Rochester  market  should  be  sold  in  the  village  of 
2,500  or  3,000  people,  which  perhaps  pays  less  attention  to  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  milk  furnished  its  inhabitants. 

Neither  should  it  be  made  into  cheese.  If  it  is  poorly  cared  for 
and  inferior,  it  only  results  in  a  poor  product  in  the  cheese  factory 
and  a  lower  price.  Other  and  more  careful  dairymen  suffer. 
Thus  it  would  appear  that  the  State  should  aid  and  assist  in  the 
work  of  supervising  the  conditions  under  which  milk  is  produced 
to  the  end  that  milk  that  goes  into  food  to  be  sold  on  the  market  is 
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as  nearly  as  poefiible  of  a  unif ona  grade  as  to  deaiilineaB  and  fi(  said 
wholesome  for  food  in  any  citj  or  town,  whedier  offered  in  tbe  way 
of  market  milk  or  as*  cheese^  or  evm  butter.  To  aooompli^  this 
result,  it  is  necessary  that  the  health  authorities  oi  the  State  agree 
on  what  should  constitute  sanitaiy  conditions  aod  work  with  a 
State  department  towards  securing  that  standard  of  pfodueisg 
methods. 

When  this  standard  is  readhed  and  Tnaintainffd^  the  State  depart- 
ment can  certify  to  the  condition  of  any  dairy  farm  and  diat  oer^ 
titicate  and  that  inspection  riiould  open  to  the  dairyman  every 
milk  maiket  in  the  Stata  lliis  does  not  mean  in  the  end  anj 
greater  expense  than  the  taxpayers  are  now  put  to  in  tiie  pieseot 
disorganized  condition  of  affairs.  The  number  of  menx  now  en- 
gaged in  this  work  and  paid  by  the  taxpayers  could  do  the  work 
equally  as  effective  as  it  is  now  done  and  probably  more  effectively 
with  a  single  head  and  a  single  system.  The  saving  to  be  aoccm- 
plished  would  provide  even  better  and  more  extended  work.  The 
dairymen  iii,  Chautauqua  county  would  be  under  the  same  regula- 
tion as  the  dairymen  in  St  Lawrence  ooun^,  and  possible  causes 
of  misundeistanding  and  harsh  feeling  removed.  The  difficulty 
with  this  proposition  is  to  convince  ihe  dij  health  aullioorities  that 
the  State  department  would  seriously  and  thoroughly  do  the  work 
and  would  maintain  a  serious  and  proper  standard  for  the  produc- 
tion of  sanitary  milk.  That  problem  is  not  peculiar,  however,  to 
milk  alone.  It  applies  equally  to  drugs  and  foods  of  all  kinds.  But 
the  fear  on  the  part  of  the  city  consumer  and  city  health  authorities 
is  more  pronounced  in  regard  to  milk  because  of  the  ease  of  con- 
tamination and  the  faeilily  and  frequen^  with  whieh  iU^cared 
for  milk  becomes  a  carrier  of  diseasa  It  requires  a  more  rigoroai 
and  careful  inspection  than  otfier  food  products  because  of  this 
quality,  and  if  this  desired  end  is  to  be  attained,  the  equipment 
and  administraticm  of  this  Department  of  State  food  sapervisioit 
must  be  at  least  equal  to  that  now  maintained  by  the  most  careful 
city.  The  consumem  and  health  departments  in  those  cities  must 
be  satis'fied  that  the  administrative  madtinery  and  penonnel  of 
the  proposed  State  department  will  accomplish  the  desired  enda 
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Value  of  Barn  Score 

That  a  high  bam  score  does  not  ensure  pure  milk  has  been 
abundantly  establisflaed  and  is  beyond  dispute.  Low  scores  do  not 
mean  bad  milk.  High  scores  do  not  mean  good  milk.  No  man 
acquainted  with  t!he  subject  has  ever  contended  that  the  quality 
of  the  milk  was  dependent  upon  the  bam  score,  but  in  the  absence 
of  other  means  of  determining  the  quality  of  the  milk  furnished 
by  a  given  dairy  farm  the  bam  score  did  become  an  index  of  what 
might  be  expected  or  did  furnish  a  means  by  which  conditions 
could  be  watdied  and  recorded  and  an  effort  made  for  improve- 
ment. That  was  all  that  the  bam  score  was  intended  to  accomplish, 
and  when  the  dairyman  once  understands  that  general  proposition 
he  will  no  longer  insist  "  the  bam  score  is  of  no  value  to  me  as  an 
individual  producer  in  determining  the  value  of  my  milk;  I  make 
clean  milk."  The  bam  score  was  to  apply  not  to  the  careful  indi- 
vidual, but  as  a  record  of  the  whole  field  of  supply  Where  its  con- 
clusions might  be  a  general  indication  and  help  for  the  general 
improvement. 

The  New  York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva,  led 
probably  by  discussion  of  these  questions,  undertook  to  examine 
into  the  value  of  the  bam  score  card  and  checked  up  the  score  cards 
by  the  bacterial  test  of  quality.  They  showed  by  these  tests  that  a 
bam  score  of  56  produced  milk  with  a  bacterial  count  below  15,- 
000;  while  a  bam  with  a  score  of  73'  produced  milk  with  a  bacterial 
count  of  over  600,000,  and  one  with  a  score  of  79  produced  milk 
with  a  bacterial  count  of  4,000,000.  The  results  of  the  Experi- 
ment Farm  studies  are  given  in  Bulletin  No.  398  of  the  Agi*icul- 
tural  Experiment  Station,  and  as  tlie  question  is  important,  we 
include  an  extract  from  that  bulletin  with  this  report  in  order  that 
the  conclusions  reached  may  be  gathered  in  one  i-eport.  These 
tables  also  show  interesting  variation  in  bam  score  allowances  by 
diffirent  agencies. 

New  Use  fob  Score  Cards 

As  a  convenience  in  making  coiapariyon^,  citlier  in  the  same  clniry  at  dif- 
ferent time,  or  betweca  different  daiii?3,  the  cards  proved  very  useful  pnd  they 
Boon  became  known  to  all  students  of  dairying  and  dairy  inspOLtora.  Tbeir 
common  use  as  a  guui)?  in  checking  up  conditions  gradually  led  to  a  belief 
that  tlio  cards  rcallv   'Hf^is'jro  Hio  cnTocl.  of  ilicsu  conditions  on  the  inilk — a 
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function  not  at  all  in  thb  ndnda  of  thoae  who  first  designed  the  system  of 
scoring.  But  with  the  incnNiaing  deinanl  for  puiB  nuurket  milk  and  with  tbe 
absence  of  ready,  reliable  meisurcs  of  milk  quality,  the  cards  acquire  the  repn- 
tation  of  indexes  to  quality;  and  in  some  cascd^  indeed,  ihey  have  been  offieiaik 
adopted  as  the  one  means  of  distin^uiBhing  between  good  'uilk  and  poor  miik. 
That  is,  in  some  markets,  the  product  of  any  dairy  that  does  not  score  above 
a  certain  mark  on  a  certain  oard  is  excluded  from  sale  or  given  a  low  grade 

Is  this  use  of  daiiy  9<*'3re  cards  justified?     Investigations  made  at  ^bis 
station  prove  that  it  ia  not 

Vardg  Disagree 

In  the  first  place,  the  cards  naw  in  common  use  su  this  State  do  not  agree, 
either  in  the  number  of  f.ictors  to  be  cunnidcred  or  the  relative  wcigbt  th^ 
give  to  those  used.  In  consequence,  th^  use  of  different  cards,  simultaaouflv, 
in  scoring  a  series  of  dairies  results  in  very  dissimilar  ranking  of  the  milk 
produced  by  the  various  herds;  and  some  cards  might  exclude  from  market, 
milk  well  above  the  limit  by  the  scoring  of  other  cards. 

This  was  shown  very  plainly  when  thirty-four  dairies  furnishin;^  iiiilk  to  a 
small  city  were  scored  by  one  of  the  station  bacteriologists,  using  three  dif- 
ferent cards  for  each  dairy.  These  cards  were:  (1)  that  adopted  by  the  Health 
Department  of  New  York  City;  (2)  the  "Official"  card  used  by  the  Daii? 
Division  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  endorsed  by  the  Official  Dairy 
Instructors'  Association  and  adopted  with  slight  modification  by  the  New 
York  State  Board  of  Health;  and  (3)  the  card  used  by  the  Dairy  Department 
of  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  known  as  the  Cornell  card. 

Before  making  these  scorings  the  investigator  familiarised  himself  thor- 
oughly with  the  method  of  use  of  each  of  the  cards,  by  scoring  many  dairies 
by  each  system  when  accompanied  by  one  who  was  accustomed  to  the  use  of 
the  particular  card. 

The  results  are  best  conveyed  in  the  form  of  a  diagram  (pages  6  and  7) 
which  shows  the  rank  of  each  dairy  on  the  three  cards.  The  horiaontal  lines 
in  this  graph  represent  the  average  minimum  scor^  for  each  grade  of  milk 
established  by  the  regulations  of  the  New  York  State  and  New  York  City 
Boards  of  Health. 

It  is  evident  from  this  graph  that  the  Cornell  card  is  the  most  lenient. 
This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  of  the  34  dairies,  the  total  scores  of  29  were 
high  enough  to  entitle  them  to  produce  Grade  A  or  Grade  B  milk,  while  accord- 
ing to  the  scores  on  the  Official  card  only  16  dairies  were  entitled  to  this 
privilege,  and  only  5  according  to  the  scores  on  the  New  York  City  card.  The 
Cornell  card  rates  only  5  dairies  as  Grade  C,  while  18  are  thus  rated  on  the 
Official  card  and  14  on  the  New  York  City  card.  None  of  the  dairies  scored 
below  the  exclusion  point  on  either  the  Cornell  or  the  Official  card,  while  15 
dairies  scored  below  this  point  on  the  New  York  City  card. 

It  is  further  evident  that  there  is  little  agreement  between  the  scores  ob- 
tained by  the  three  cards  when  applied  to  the  same  conditions.  In  this  inves- 
tigation, however,  there  was  an  agreement  among  the  three  cards  as  to  thv 
three  dairies  which  would  be  considered  the  best  from  the  standpoint  of  scores. 
These  dairies  occupied  the  same  relative  position  on  each  card.  Beyond  this 
there  were  instances  of  wide  variations.     The  scores  obtained  by  the  Official 
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card  and  the  Cornell  card  agreed  as  to  the  poorest  scoring  dairy,  while  there 
was  a  sfight  variation  in  the  rating  of  this  particular  dairy  on  th«  New  York 
City  card.  As  will  be  seen  from  this  graph,  however,  the  variations  between 
the  scores  on  the  Official  card  and  the  Cornell  card  are  not  so  great  as  be- 
tween the  New  York  City  card  and  either  of  the  other  two.  The  greatest 
variation  found  is  in  the  case  of  Farm  27  which  scores  at  the  foot  of  the  list 
on  the  New  York  City  card  but  scores  32  points  higher  on  the  Official  card, 
rating  fifth  from  the  top,  while  the  score  on  the  Cornell  card  is  6.4  points 
higher  than  that  of  the  Official  card  and  is  37.4  points  higher  than  that  of 
the  New  York  City  card,  and  rates  thirteenth  from  the  top. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  these  comparative  scores  are  discussed  in  this 
paper  with  reference  to  the  interpretation  gained  by  the  investigator  while 
working  with  inspectors  trained  in  the  applicaton  of  the  respective  cards. 
Since  different  interpretations  exist,  it  is  quite  probable  that  other  systems 
of  cuts  than  those  used  would  give  somewhat  different  results.  It  may  be  that 
both  the  New  York  City  and  Official  cards  could  be  so  interpreted  that  the 
results  secured  would  compare  closely.  This  tendency  to  vary  the  interpre- 
tations put  upon  the  cards  is  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  all  of  the  present  score 
cards  as  a  means  of  grading  milk,  which  has  been  generally  recognized. 
.  The  disagrieements  between  the  ranking  of  the  different  dairies  by  the  score 
card  system  and  by  this  bacterial  test  of  quality  are  many  and  extreme.  In 
the  graph  given  on  pages  6  and  7  the  numbers  a  tthe  head  of  the  columns  give 
the  order  of  the  dairies  on  the  basis  of  the  bacteria  count  of  the  evening  milk, 
of  which  samples  were  always  taken,  and  which  gives  a  better  index  to  the 
condition  of  the  milk  when  it  reaches  the  consumer  than  would  samples  of  the 
morning  milk  alone. 

Milk  from  the  first  dairy  gave  an  average  bacteria  count  of  less  than  10,000 
per  cubic  centimeter,  placing  it  with  highest  grade  milk  so  far  as  the  bacteria 
count  is  concerned ;  but  this  milk  would  have  been  denied  entrance  to  the  New 
York  City  market,  since  the  rating  of  the  dairy  on  the  score  card  placed  it 
below  the  minimum  for  Grade  C  milk.  Its  rating  on  the  other  cards  was  bet- 
ter, yet  only  good  enough  to  allow  the  milk  to  be  sold  as  Grade  B  pasteurized; 
Dairy  2  was  scored  just  high  enough  on  the  City  card  to  allow  sale  of  the 
milk  as  Grade  C  and  only  a  little  better  on  the  other  cards;  yet  the  "  bacteria 
count"  was  only  55,000.  In  score  on  each  of  the  cards  this  dairy  was  only 
about  5  per  cent,  above  Dairy  34,  of  which  the  count  indicated  one  thousand 
times  as  much  bacterial  ontamination.  Only  two  of  the  34  dairies  would  have 
satisfied  the  requirements  as  to  total  score  for  selling  Grade  A  milk  and  only 
three  others  those  for  Grade  B  milk,  while  nearly  half  of  the  dairies  would 
have  been  forbidden  to  sell  milk  in  New  York  City  in  any  form;  yet  the  ''  bac- 
teria count"  indicates  that  the  milk  from  Dairies  1  and  2  was  Grade  A  raw 
and  that  from  Dairies  3  to  8  Grade  A  pasteurized. 

These  figures  show  startling  illustrations  of  the  expansion  of  good  milk 
by  score  card  rating;  and  equally  marked  examples  can  be  given  of  the 
acceptance,  by  dairy  scoring,  of  very  poor  milk,  bacteriologically  considered. 
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TABLE  I 

A  (Comparison  Bktwbbn  thb  Bacteria  Count  ok  Nioht  Mil.k  and  the  Dais\ 

Scores  of  Thirtt-four  Farms 
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1. 
2. 
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5. 
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7. 

8. 

U. 
10. 
U. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
16. 
16. 
17. 
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19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 


PLATE  COUNT  PER  C.  C. 


P.  M.  milk 


7.680 

64.000 

98.000 

102,000 

118.000 

138.000 

148.000 

162.000 

267,000 

300.000 

313.000 

380.000 

637.000 

638.000 

670.000 

687.000 

732.000 

762,000 

777.000 

812.000 

937.000 

1.442.000 

1.768.000 

1,768.000 

2.700.000 

2.999.000 

3,066.000 

3,168,000 

3,167,000 

4.180.000 

4.216.000 

6.239.000 

13.366.000 

67,820.000 


A.M.  milk 


13.000 
67.000 


20.000 
62.000 
21.000 
34,000 
18.000 
99,000 


907.000 

166,000 

610.000 

68.000 

' '326.066 

13.000 

67.000 

163,000 

*"46;666 

103,000 

i!282i666 
"881666 


163,000 
3.219,000 
1.384,000 


NEW  YORK  CRT  SCO 


Total 


34 
43 
41 
46 
30 
36 
29 
18 
36 
31 
63 
39 
67 
36 
45 
73 
38 
68 
47 
63 
40 
60 
39 
36 
66 
40 
27 
40 
60 
86 
42 
36 
38 
88 
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2U 

28 

26 

25 

21 

22 

26 

15 

21 

10 

24 

22 

30 

18 

32 

41 

20 

29 

20 

29 

22 

29 

23 

33 

24 

20 

14 

27 

30 

60 

18 

22 

23 

26 
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Total 


56.90 

53.66 

54.90 

56.60 

49.00 

53.85 

49.45 

51.35 

66.30 

45.95 

57.20 

54.15 

55.70 

50.10 

78,90 

73. 08 

50.45 

66.10 

58.65 

57.35 

50.05 

49.75 

54.95 

49.65 

64.25 

55. 40 

59.00 

55.90 

58.75 

79. 40 

4S.95 

67. 80 

49.85 

53. 60 


36.36 

36.60 

35.20 

33.90 

28.46 

33.85 

29.16 

31.55 

34.40 

29.10 

36.36 

31.75 

31.90 

32.16 

29.06 

38.63 

29.25 

37.20 

34.10 

34.40 

28.66 

27.75 

32.06 

32.15 

30.60 

31.65 

37.45 

31.15 

29.70 

43.35 

28.10 

39.00 

30.20 

29.80 


,     COK.HELL 

8COB£ 

Total 

430M 

446  M 

4a2  M 

439  .M 

428  M 

437  M 

433M 

430  M 

433  .M 

401  M 

432  M 

416  M 

442  M 

422  M 

435  .M 

469  G 

436  .M 

455G 

460G 

442  M 

429  M 

413  M 

447  M 

439  .M 

451  0 

430  M 

439  M 

433  M 

451  G 

481  E 

417  M 

428  M 

436  M 

433  M 

E -Excellent. 


Q-Good.        M-Medium. 


The  dairy  scored  highest  on  all  three  cards,  entitling  the  owner  by  a  large 
margin,  to  sell  Grade  A  milk,  raw,  was  among  the  poorest,  bacteriologically 
( No.  30 ) ,  with  a  count  of  over  4,000,000 ;  and  the  one  scored  second  was  only 
No.  16  by  bacteria  count.  Of  the  ten  dairies  with  the  best  score  card  records, 
eight  were  in  the  poor  half  of  the  list  by  the  bacterial  test  of  care  and  clean- 
liness. Only  one  dairy.  No.  11,  was  given  the  same  rank  by  the  cards  as  by  the 
number  of  bacteria  found. 

Conclusion 

In  so  far  as  the  quality  of  milk  can  be  determined  by  present  laboratory 
methods,  there  exists  no  relationship  between  the  quality  of  milk  and  the  dairy 
score  on  the  score  cards  now  in  use.  Milk  of  all  grades,  ranging  from  the  finest 
quality  to  the  poorest,  is  produced  in  barns  which  would  be  excluded  on  ac- 
count of  low  scores.  All  grades  of  milk  are  likewise  produced  in  the  high- 
scoring  barns. 

The  real  explanation  for  this  lack  of  relationship  between  the  scores  and  the 
bacteria  counts  cannot  be  given  as  yet  with  absolute  certainty.  The  most 
apparent  reason,  as  shown  by  investigations  mad^s  at  this  Station,  is  that  a 
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large  number  of  the  items  iiieliulcd  on  the  score  card  have  little  or  no  effect 
upon  the  number  of  bacteria  present  in  the  milk.  In  other  words,  too  great 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  unessential  factors  in  all  of  the  score  cards  studied, 
with  a  consequent  lessened  emphasis  upon  the  factors  which  actually  do  affect 
the  milk. 

Some  may  contend  that  theRe  findings  encourage  the  production  of  milk 
under  filthy  conditions.  This  contention  will  be  raised  only  by  those  who  hold 
the  idea  that  low -scoring  dairies  are  necessarily  unsanitary  and  filthy.  Such 
conditions  have,  however,  not  been  found  to  hold  true  in  the  region  studied; 
because  low-scoring  dairies  were  found  which  vied  in  cleanliness  with  the 
most  ideal  of  the  high-scoring  dairies.  On  the  contrary,  however,  these  facts 
give  decided  encouragement  to  the  intelligent  dairyman  who  finds  that  he  can 
produce  high-grade  milk  by  the  simple  observation  of  the  few  essential  factors 
of  cleanliness  and  care.  This  places  him  in  a  position  to  secure  a  greater 
profit  from  his  business  while  at  the  same  time  he  has  the  moral  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  he  is  selling  a  high-grade  article.  Where  the  present  score 
cards  are  used,  all  dairies,  in  order  to  get  credit  for  Grade  A  milk,  are  forced 
to  an  additional  expense  and  consequently  to  an  increased  cost  of  production. 
At  the  same  time  a  compliance  with  the  score-card  requirements  carries  with 
it  no  guarantee  that  the  quality  of  milk  will  be  improved  or  rendered  more 
safe  from  the  standpoint  of  public  health. 

The  fact  that  high-grade  milk  can  be  produced  with  simple  equipment  like- 
wise gives  encouragement  to  the  consumer  who  is  as  much  interested  in  keep- 
ing down  the  cost  of  producing  high-grade  milk  as  is  the  producer. 

None  of  the  results  secured  in  this  investigation  can  be  so  construed  as  to 
disprove  the  value  of  dairy  score  cards,  but  they  do  show  that  present  score 
cards  cannot  be  satisfactorily  used  as  a  means  of  grading  milk  according  to 
quality.  There  is  little  hope  of  designing  a  score  card  which  will  accomplish 
this  purpose  until  all  of  the  factors  which  are  tliought  to  affect  the  quality 
of  milk  in  any  way  have  been  carefully  studied;  and  the  influence  of  each 
determined  and  accurately  measured.  In  this  way  the  really  important  fac- 
tors can  be  singled  out  and  given  the  proper  values  on  the  score  card. 

Bacterial  Tests 

The  bacterial  test,  however,  affords  as  sure  an  index  to  the  sani- 
tary condition  of  milk  as  science  has  yet  developed.  Dr.  Charles 
E.  North,  called  as  a  witness  before  the  Committee,  testified : 

"  I  live  at  Monclair,  N.  J.,  and  am  a  consulting  sanitary  expert. 
I  have  been  connected  with  milk  problems  for  about  sixteen  years 
and  am  a  member  of  the  National  Commission  on  Milk  Standards. 
This  National  Committee  on  Milk  'Standards  is  composed  of 
twenty  of  the  leading  health  authorities  and  scientific  authorities 
in  America,  especially  those  who  have  given  attention  to  the  rela- 
tion of  milk  to  the  public  health.  They  were  selected  by  the  New 
York  Milk  Committee.    This  committee  has  been  in  existence 
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aljoiit  five  years.  It  Las  held  meetiiigs  annually  and  semi-aimualljr 
und  has  publiidied  two  reports  and  a  third  report  is  about  to  be  pul»- 
lished.  The  commission  was  brought  into  existence  because  it  was 
observed  that  milk  regulations,  both  State  and  municipal,  were  not 
only  provincial  in  character  but  simply  lacking  in  uniformity,  with 
the  result  that  the  different  municipalities  in,  the  spates  each  had 
a  milk  problem  of  their  own  and  many  of  them  were  finding  solu- 
tions that  seemed  to  be  quite  antagonistic  to  the  solutions 
that  were  found  elsewhere.  The  commission  was  selected 
with  the  particular  view  of  not  overlooking  in  any  way  the  eco- 
nomic aspects  of  the  milk  problem,  while  keeping  in  mind  the 
public  health  aspects  ad  being  of  primary  importance.  In  other 
words,  they  have  tried  to  make  their  reports  cover  the  economic 
([uostioiis  as  w('ll  as  tlie  public  health  questions. 

1    think    that    tlio    i-ot»ominondations   of    the   c<»nniission    can 
best    be    sunuHiirized    by    saying    that    they    believed    that    the 
grading   of   milk   into   two   or   more   grades,    according   to   its 
sanitary   character,    is   a   principle  which   solves   the   economic 
problems  as  well  as  the  public  health  problems  involved.     That 
is  to  say,  the  grading  system  is  a  financial  advantage  to  the 
producer  as  well  as  a  public  health  advantage  to  the  consumer. 
We    also   believe    it   is    of    financial    advantage   to   the   dealer 
or  distributor.     It  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee  that  while 
local  conditions  may  luako  it  necessary  to  modify  the  metJiods 
by  which  this  principle  of  grading  is  established  or  adopted,  yet 
the  principle  itself  is  so  sound  that  there  is  hardly  conceivable  a 
local  condition  whidi  cannot  he  penetrated  by  tlie  adoption  of  tlic 
systc^m  of  grading.    I  might  say  to  you  that  a  survey  of  the  milk 
industry  five  years  ago  would  have  shown  very  clearly  tfiat  about 
the  only  point  of  uniform  recognition,  in  the  milk  business  was  that 
all  milk  looks  white.     Outside  of  that  one  pointy  there  was  no 
constant  factors  which  everybody  recognized.    The  result  was  that 
the  producers  of  milk  who  were  conscientious  and  clean  in  their 
methods  and  interested  in  keeping  the  dairy  sanitary  and  in  steri- 
lizing their  cans  and  in  keeping  their  cows  clean  and  in  using  ice 
for  refrigeration,  would  bring  milk  to  the  coimtry  shipping  station 
and  find  when  it  was  received  at  the  door  it  was  dumped  into  the 
same  tank  witli  the  milk  of  their  next  door  neighbor  who  may  have 
a  diseased  herd  of  cattle,  who  might  use  filthy  and  unsteriliz(»<l 
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iiteusils,  aud  employ  filthy  inotliods,  and  yet  those  two  inilks  were 
poured  into  the  same  tank  and  the  producers  were  paid  the  same 
price.  In  other  words,  there  was  no  distinction  whatever  drawn 
by  tte  industry  or  the  public  between  milk  of  a  sanitary  character 
and  milk  of  an  unsanitary  character. 

This  commisssion  believed  that  milk  is  a  commodity  which 
lends  itself  just  as  easily  to  grading  as  any  other  commodity 
in  tho  market.  Butter  was  graded,  eggs  are  graded,  all  food 
l>roducts  sold  according  to  grade,  and  tho  only  reason  why 
milk  had  not  been  marketed  according  to  grade  in  the  past 
luis  been  that  the  industry  and  the  health  authorities  had  no 
vay  of  measuring  or  distinguis'hing  one  grade  of  milk  from 
another.  They  have  known  how  to  measure  its  butter  fat,  but  they 
have  not  known  how  to  measure  its  sanitary  character.  Now,  I 
think  that  in  the  Commission's  repoi-t  it  has  been  made  very  clear 
that  they^  believe  they  have  discovered  the  measuring  stick  by  which 
the  industry  as  well  as  the  Healtli  Department  can  discover  the 
difference  between  milk  of  high  sanitary  value  and  milk  of  low 
sanitary  value,  and  that  is  by  the  bacterial  test.  They  have  rescued 
the  bacterial  test  from  the  medical  research  departments  and 
dragged  it  into  the  public  view. 

What  I  refer  to  is  the  use  of  tho  laboratoiy,  but  it  is  a  laboratory 
that  does  not  cost  more  than  $200  to  equip  and  the  employment  of 
an  operator  who  is  of  equal  intelligence  to  a  man  that  is  fit  and 
can  take  a  Babcock  tee?t. 

lliat  is  bring  done  now  on  a  veiy  large  walo  l)y  the  milk  indus- 
try and  those  bacterial  lal)oratories  arc  now  dotted  all  over  the 
country  and  are  being  used  to  detennine  the  difference  between  the 
milk  which  one  farmer  brings  and  the  milk  which  another  farmer 
brings  to  the  sfhipping  station  for  the  purpose  of  using  those  results 
as  a  basis  of  payment  'to  the  farmer.  This  system  properly  carried 
out  makes  it  possible  to  base  the  prices  to  the  producer  on  the  num- 
ber of  bacteria  contained  in  his  milk,  just  as  you  base  his  price  on 
butter  fat. 

Those  laiboratories  are  located  in  a  number  of  prominent  shipping 
stations  at  the  present  time.  The  first  one  I  think  was  installed  at 
Homer  by  the  New  York  Dairy  Demonstration  Company ;  another 
^ue  at  the  present  time  is  at  Rockdale,  ^N".  T.,  a  big  shipping 
station.    There  is  one  at  "Fair  Haven,  Vermont;  -there  are  a  num- 
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ber  of  other  big  Gripping  stations.    The  Sheffield  Farms  have  three 
installed  in  their  plants  at  the  present  time. 

They  make  the  bacterial  count  at  tihe  source  as  the  milk  comes  in. 

Of  course,  there  are  a  number  who  send  the  samples  to  Xew 
York  Citv  to  ascertain  the  bacterial  count.  They  do  not  maintain 
the  laboratories  at  the  country  station.  One  of  those  companies  is 
the  Alexander  Campbell.  They  grade  the  farmers  contract  that 
way.  The  farmers  are  paid  according  to  the  bacteria  test.  I  am 
operating  nine  of  these  myself  in  different  parts  of  tie  country. 

They  are  usually  installed  in  one  of  the  upper  rooms  of  Ae 
creamery  and  are  equipped  with  simple  and  inexpensive  apparatus. 
For  instance^  instead  of  buying  an  incubator  which  laboratories 
would  use  and  which  would  cost  several  hundred  dollars,  we  use 
an  egg  incubator  which  costs -$15  or  $20.  The  temperature  is 
maintained  close  enough  within  a  d^ree  and  in  that  you  can  get 
results  which  are  just  as  uniform*  and  reliable  as  you  can  get  with 
more  expensive  medical  apparatus.  The  glass-ware  is  identical 
with  the  glass-ware  that  is  used  in  the  college  and  we  can  take  a 
high  school  boy  or  girl  who  has  been  drilled  in  this  woric  for  two 
months  and  put  them  out  Ihere  and  their  results  are  so  reliable 
that  they  can  be  depended  on.  They  can  expand  the  field  of  a 
cubic  centimeter  of  milk,  etc,  to  make  the  count  just  as  well  as 
it  can  be  done  in  the  laboratory.  It  is  being  done  now  in  numerous 
places  under  practical  working  conditions,  and  we  can.  diec^  up 
their  work  with  skilled  employees  in  a  fully  equipped  medical 
laboratory.  I  am  of  the  opinion  and  I  am  also  certain  that  farmers 
who  understand  the  matter  and  have  experienced  it  are  of  the 
opinion  because  they  are  anxious  to  receive  extra  premium  for 
clean  milk,  that  every  station  that  handles  a  large  amount  of  milk 
could  maintain  and  operate  its  own  laboratory  for  the  bacteria 
count. 

The  A  churl  Work  of  Badena  Cotmi 

I  might  say  to  you  that  in  one  station  which  was  recently  opened 
where  fifty-eight  farmers  were  patrons,  within  four  weeks'  time 
after  the  bacteria  count  was  put  in  operation,  thirty-eight  of  those 
men  received  full  premium  for  low  bacteria  count  It  is  easy 
for  them  to  earn  the  premium.  The  adoption  of  the  simple  sani- 
tary measures  necessary  to  keep  the  bacteria  out  of  the  milk  is  so 
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easy  that  it  is  within  the  reach  of  any  producer.  Equipment  is 
not  important  Methods  iB  the  only  important  item.  I  agree  fully 
^with  the  New  York  State  Experiment  Farm  Bulletin.  Farmers 
with  very  high  score  un.d^r  the  old  metihod  produced  very  high 
bacterial  count,  and  poor  score  produced  a  very  low  count.  The 
dairyman  and  his  methods  are  the  important  factor. 

How  Cost  of  Production  is  Affected 

1  understand  that  this  Committee  is  primarily  interested  in  tihe 
question  of  cost.  CJost,  of  course,  is  a  question  of  volimie.  When 
you  come  to  the  application  of  sanitation  of  milk,  onpe  more  you 
run  across  the  difficulty  of  volume.  If  you  take  a  given  quality  of 
mUk  and  apply  first  to  it  brains  and  overhead  expense,  if  that 
quantity  is  only  300  quarts  a  day  you  are  going  to  get  quite  a 
different  tax  on  each  quart  from  what  you  have  if  it  were  several 
thousand  quarts  a  day.  In  the  application  of  the  principle  to 
which  I  refer,  we  estimate  the  cost  of  cleanliness  on  the  basis  of 
applying  the  sanitary  overhead  charges  on  several  thousand  quarts 
of  milk  daily  at  one  shipping  point  throug'h  which  we  can  exercise 
supervision  over  scores  of  dairy  farms.  That  reduces  the  tax  from 
perhaps  five  or  six  cents  a  quart  which  it  would  be  to  a  private 
farmer  over  the  market  price,  to  only  a  fraction  of  a  cent  for 
supervision. 

For  instance,  at  a  shipping  station  with  100  farms  we  can  trans- 
form that  milk  by  these  methods  from  millions  of  bacteria  to  less 
tban  ten  thousand  bacteria  count  for  less  than  half  a  cent  a  quart, 
just  because  we  have  the  volume  of  milk  to  deal  with. 

The  ordinary  dairy  farm  of  ten  of  fifteen  or  twenty  cows,  as 
ordinarily  conducted,  will  average  500,000  per  CC  under  ordinary 
conditions.  If  he  wants  to  make  milk  down  to  10,000  and  get  the 
premium  he  will  have  to  change  his  equipment  from  the  ordinary 
equipment  to  the  sanitary  equipment.  That  change  will  cost  about 
five  dollars*  unless  he  is  without  ice.  If  he  is  without  ice,  he  will 
have  to  go  to  the  expense  of  making  arrangements  for  ice.  That 
is,  if  he  is  in  a  territory  where  ice  grows,  he  must  provide  himself 
with  ice  to  make  that  kind  of  milk  the  year  roun^d.  In  some  of  the 
states,  such  as  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  ice  is  difficult  to  get, 
so  the  farmers  deliver  the  milk  twice  a  day  where  they  have  not 
got  ice. 
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In  other  places,  we  supply  the  ioe  in  the  station  and  sell  it  to  the 
farmer  at  cost  That  is  being  done  at  Kockdale,  if.  Y.,  now.  The 
Homer  Company  did  the  same  thing. 

When  I  say  an  expense  of  $5,  I  refer  to  the  puitdiase  of  covers 
for  milk  pails^  strainer  cloths,  etc 

The  dairyman,  because  of  the  extra  coet  to  him  of  labor  and 
running  expense,  demands  a  premium  from  one-quarter  to  three- 
quarters  of  a  cent  a  quart  One  of  (these  grade  A  station  in  Ver- 
mont is  paying  thirty  cents  a  can  premium  for  bacteria  under 
10,000,  whereas  tlie  Homer  station  is  paying  ten  oente  a  can  for 
bacteria  count  under  10,000.  It  is  very  diflScult  to  get  a  definite 
ans\^'er  as  to  what  tfhe  additional  cost  of  labor  will  be  to  the  farmer 
from  day  to  day,  because  it  is  not  possible  for  the  dairyman  to  get 
together  at  any  one  point  just  where  he  spends  the  extra  time.  He 
does  just  a  little  more  on  several  items.  He  will  use  a  little  more 
boiling  water;  he  will  use  a  little  more  alkali  washing  water;  he 
spends  a  little  more  time  washing  cans;  he  spends  a  little  more 
time  wasihing  his  hands ;  he  spends  a  little  more  time  to  cleanse  the 
cows  a  little  cleaner.  When  he  sits  down  to  milk,  he  takes  a  littJe 
longer  to  milk,  because  he  is  a  little  more  careful.  He  will  use  a 
little  more  ice,  and  in  that  way  it  all  figures  a  little  more.  It  gets 
to  exercising  greater  care  all  along  the  line. 

The  real  secret  of  the  whole  thing  is  his  being  conscientious  dur- 
ing his  operations  if  the  milk  is  going  to  be  tested  when  it  gets  to 
the  station  for  bacteria,  and  he  is  going  to  be  paid  at  the  end  of  the 
month  according  to  that  test.  If  he  knows  that^  he  has  that  con- 
stant stimulus. 

The  interests  of  both  producer  and  consumer  require  that  this 
premium  for  low  bacteria  count  be  paid.  The  producer  can  make 
it,  but  the  economic  problem  that  we  have  before  us  is  what  we 
are  going  to  do  after  we  have  made  it. 

Consumers  Duty 

I  find  tliat  the  producer  and  the  dealer  are  only  too  ready  to 
take  this  class  of  goods.  When,  we  come  to  sell  it,  you  have  got  to 
do  something  which  will  distinguish  that  milk  from  other  milk  you 
market  and  that  is  where  the  grading  system  comee*  in.  A  grading 
system  gives  a  complete  answer  to  that  question  by  attaching  a 
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label  to  clean  milk.  When  you  put  a  label  and  a  stamp  on  it,  then 
you  can  identify  it  I  believe  that  Grade  A  Pasteurized  is  the 
coming  milk.    We  think  it  is  the  household  milk  of  the  future. 

The  only  safeguard  we  have  against  bovine  tuberculosis  and  other 
diseases  is  pasteurization.  Of  course,  the  dairyman  wants  to  keep 
disease  out  of  his  herd  because  of  tiie  damage  it  does  to  his  herd  and 
not  because  of  the  damage  it  does  to  the  consumer.  Every  farmer 
wants  to  keep  a  healthy  herd  because  he  needs  a  healthy  herd ;  he 
does  not  want  his  cows  to  be  sick,  but  the  application  of  a  universal 
tuberculin  test  would  be  a  calamity  from  my  knowledge  of  the 
existence  of  bovine  tuberculosis.  If  all  the  tubercular  cows  were 
excluded  from  the  herd,  milk  would  be  extremely  rare,  so  that  the 
best  we  can  get  under  present  conditions  is  to  have  selected  dairies 
from  tuberculin  tested  herds  that  is  not  pasfteurized.  Udder 
diseases  in  cattle  are  so  prevalent  and  common  and  so  obnoxious 
that  much  more  emphasis  must  be  laid  upon  that  question.  When 
you  have  a  disease  of  the  udder,  you  have  got  something  that  is 
going  to  go  into  the  milk  directly. 

Necessity  of  Pasteurization 

It  is  because  of  those  udder  diseases  more  perhaps  than  any  other 
class  of  diseases  that  State  legislation  should  require  pasteuriaztion. 
All  the  small  communities  of  the  State,  outside  of  New  York  city, 
are  subject  to  the  menace  of  diseases  of  the  udders  of  cattle.  You 
cannot  go  into  a  dairy  herd  that  contains  more  than  ten  cows  in 
the  State  of  New  York  without  finding  a  swollen  udder,  I'ed,  or 
indicating  that  the  cow  has  had  garget  or  udder  disease.  The 
bacteria  which  goes  with  that  disease  are  well  known.  They  are 
what  we  call  the  strepticocci  type,  the  same  kind  that  gives  st)re 
throat  in  the  human,  being  and  that  produces  tonsilitis ;  we  don'f 
have  to  go  so  far  as  to  say,  septic  sore  throat,  but  the  ordinary 
types  of  sore  throat.  Chronic  throat  inflammations,  as  well  as  acute 
inflammations,  which  are  constantly  kept  up  by  absorbing  an  unpa^ 
teurized  milk  from  cows  which  have  these  sore  udders  and  milk 
impregnated  with  this  type  of  bacteria ;  the  old  fashioned  garget 
is  the  principal  type  of  this  disease.  'Some  authorities  go  so  far 
as  to  say  that  when  you  have  a  specific  epidemic,  such  as  a  septic 
sore  throat,  you  are  dealing  with  a  peculiar  disease  of  an  acute 
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type,  which  has  been  caused  by  milk  and  that  the  bacteria  get  into 
the  milk  from  the  co\v*s  udder.     Nearly  everybody  up-State  that 
drinks  raw  milk  has  sore  throat.    Chronic  sore  throat  at  one  time 
or  another,  children  as  well  as  adults.  All  you  ha\'e  to  do  is  to  go  to 
the  throat  specialist  to  find  out  and  you  look  into  the  throat  of 
I  he  average  citizen  and  you  will  find  that  the  average  pei^on  has 
chronic  inflammation  of  some  kind,  thickening  of  the  tonsils,  or  of 
the  membrane.    It  is  the  great  American  disease,  and  the  execution 
of  the  tonsils  is  the  chronic  amuFcment  of  the  dootors.     Kheuma- 
tism  as  we  know,  is  caused  bv  infection  of  the  tonsils.     Manv  of 
the  woret  infianiations  in  other  orsrans  of  the  bodv  are  caused  bv 
these  throat  inflammations  which  start  in  the  tonsils.    Our  health 
authorities  w^ere  neglectful  for  years  in  not  making  a  proper  record 
of  outbreaks  of  disease.     Whenever  we  find  an  outbreak  of  septic 
soi-e  throat  now,  we  look  after  the  milk  supply  and  have  traced  it>, 
every  one  to  raw  milk  or  milk  which  has  not  been  properly  pas- 
teurized.   I  personally  investigated  several  of  tiiem.    In  1914, 1  in- 
vestigated one  at  Homer,  N.  Y. —  an  epidemic  of  septic  sore  throat, 
and  it  traced  that  to  a  dairy  of  twenty-eight  cows,  of  which  two 
cows  had  garget.    There  were  669  cases  of  the  disease  in  the  town 
of  Cortland  and  Homer.    We  found  seventy  per  cent  of  the  people 
buying  milk  from  one  firm  and  the  disease  itself,  being  contagious, 
it  was  easy  to  account  for  the  other  cases,  because  they  were  all 
connected  with  the  people  who  had  received  it  through  that  milk. 
Those  persons  were  affected  with  a  numerous  swelling  of  the 
tonsils  in  the  throat  and  copious  discharges.    The  doctors  all  diag- 
no>'.e(l  the  disease  as  tonsilitis  or  sore  throat.    There  were  thirteen 
deaths.  Many  of  the  oases  after  the  sore' throat  subsided  had  attacks 
of  inflammatory  rheumatism  of  the  joints.     A  number  of  them 
had  peritonitis,  erysipelas,  appendicitis,  endocarditis^  and  other 
inflammations  which  are  well  recognized  as  foUowino^  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  tonsils.    About  the  middle  of  the  epidemic  we  began 
this  investigation.     We  promptly  put  that  milk  off  the  market, 
because  we  found  that  the  history  of  those  cases  were  closely  iden- 
tified with  that  dairy.    Nobody  believed  in  pasteurization  in  that 
town  at  that  time.     The  forty  doctors  that  attended  the  meeting 
were  unanimously  against  it,  but  they  are  all  for  it  now-     These 
cases  of  garget  in  those  cows  were  easily  discoverable  on  a  physical 
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examination.  Pasteurization  should  be  required  by  law  of  all 
milk  sold  in  the  State  for  household  use,  and  a  bacteria  count 
affords  a  satisfactory  standard  for  determining  the  condition  of 
milk. 

Laboratory  Service 

I  am  opposed  to  this  idea  that  the  municipalities  should  be 
encouraged  to  enlarge  their  appropriations  for  milk  inspectors  and 
send  them  out  to  dairy  farms.  The  most  efficient  system  consists 
in  the  establishment  of  a  laboratory  service  to  test  the  milk,  after 
the  milk  has  been  pasteurized,  and  you  have  ascertained  Where  the 
dirty  milk  comes  from,  the  large  numbers  of  bacteria  that  it  con- 
tains. Then  only  a  small  number  of  inspectors  are  needed  because 
you  can  send  them  to  exactly  the  right  spot,  as  compared  with  the 
old  system  of  a  widespread  inspection  which  disregards  the  char- 
acter of  the  milk  that  is  coming  in,  which  is  only  an  annoyance  to 
the  farmer  and  does  not  improve  the  character  of  the  supply  appre- 
ciably, and  it  has  been  tried  for  years  and  years  wittiout  any 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  milk. 

But  you  take  half  a  dozen  inspectors  working  with  the  laboratory 
and  test  the  milk  and  all  you  need  to  do  is  to  work  on  the  dirty 
milk.  This  system  also  would  check  milk  station  conditions.  The 
bacteria  test  of  the  station  milk  w'hen  it  reaches  the  city  will  take 
care  of  that. 

State  Supervision 

It  has  been,  suggested  that  the  State  might  inspect  the  dairies  and 
the  city  test  the  milk.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  ridiculous  to  have 
a  duplication  of  work  throughout  the  dairy  districts.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  if  you  take  a  big  shipping  station  that  happens  to  be  send- 
ing milk  to  three  or  four  cities,  for  instance,  to  ^tfewark,  New  Jer- 
sey, Jersey  City,  and  New  York,  they  are  subject  at  the  present 
time  to  the  inspection  of  the  health  officials  and  milk  inspectors 
of  all  three  of  those  cities.  You  can  go  to  certain  farms  in  New 
York  State  and  see  the  regulations  of  these  cities  hanging  side  by 
side  in  the  bam.  I  think  that  would  all  be  eliminated  if  the  State 
had  a  system  of  dairy  inspection  which  inspected  those  farms 
themselves.  So  far  as  the  sanitary  conditions  in  the  farms  or  con- 
cerned, that  could  well  be  done  by  the  State  authorities. 
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Permsylvcovia  System 

That  id  already  in  force  in  the  State  of  Pennsjlvania.  The 
cities  of  Pennsylvania  have  no  audiority  to  inspect  dairy  farms. 
All  inspection  is  done  'by  the  State.  If  a  city  wants  to  know  anj- 
thing  about  the  farms  they  get  in  touch  with  the  State  and  the 
State  authorities  give  them  the  information.  The  city  au&orities 
simply  test  the  milk.  They  get  their  information  or  rating  of  the 
farm  from  the  'State  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  health 
aulliorities  if  a  rating  is  unfavorable,  preclude  it.  If  the  health 
authorities  want  to  know  anything  about  a  dairy  herd,  whether  it 
is  a  single  herd  or  more  than  a  single  herd,  they  can  get  that  infor- 
mation from  the  State.  Then,  if  we  cho(&  the  milk  station  and  if 
the  milk  station  shows  ill,  we  can  exclude  the  milk  station  in  the 
city  and  then  the  milk  station  man  could  be  ordered  to  ascertain 
what  farms  are  at  fault,  and  also  the  industry  is  saf^uarded  by 
having  the  consumer  adjust  his  proper  price  system  on  the  bacteria 
count  J  "^?^ 

All  Milk  Should  he  Paid  for  on  Bacteria  Count 

All  milk  should  be  paid  for  on  this  bacteria  count  more  than  on 
the  butter  fat  test.  This  should  even  apply  if  the  milk  is  to  be 
made  for  butter.  Of  course,  in  that  case,  the  butter  fat  premium 
and  the  clean  milk  premium  should  go  hand  in  hand.  Such  butter 
necessarily  when  properly  handled  would  bring  a  higher  price." 

How  Bacteria  Abjb  Counted 

William  Hallock  Park,  called  as  a  witness,  testified : 
"  I  am  a  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Laboratories  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  of  the  City  of  New  York.  At  the  present  time,  a 
part  of  the  routine  work  done  by  the  laboratories  is  determining 
the  number  of  living  bacterias  in  samples  of  milk  sent  to  the 
laboratory  by  the  Bureau  of  Foods.  We  make  several  hundred 
such  examinations  daily  and  report  those  to  the  Bureau  of  Foods, 
upon  which  action  is  taken.  Then  if  an  epidemic  develops  of 
septic  sore  throat,  we  try  and  trace  out  the  origin  of  that  epidemic 
to  some  human  being  or  some  cow  up  the  State,  make  a  report  to 
the  Bureau  of  Foods  upon  anything  we  find.  So  we  have  the 
routine  work  of  the  daily  examination  for  the  sanitary  control  of 
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the  milk  and  the  special  examination  for  septic  sore  throat  or 
diptheria,  tuberculosis;  or  some  other  disease.  As  soon  as  disease 
attracts  attention,  in  some  locality  we  go  to  work  at  that  In  our 
routine  daily  work,  we  would  not  look  for  any  specific  type  of 
bacteria  but  purely  the  number.  Two  years  ago,  there  was  a  dis- 
cussiim  between  four  of  the  laboratories  in  this  city, —  the  Health 
Department  laboratory  and  thre  private  laboratories. 

The  accounts  disagreed  quite  markedly ;  the  city  laboratories  got 
figures  about  four  times  as  large  as  the  lowest  of  the  private  labora- 
tories and  so  it  was  agreed  between  these  laboratories  and  the  city 
laboratories  to  have  Professor  Kahn  of  Wesleyan  University  send 
to  us  on  different  occasions  samples  of  the  same  milk,  each  labor- 
atory getting  thirty  samples  of  the  same  milk  as  the  other  labora- 
lories,  but  the  numibers  would  be  different  so  we  wouldn't  know, 
ev^on  if  we  wished  to,  how  to  compare  witl.  each  other.    We  then 
reported  to  him  our  tests,  and  the  first  time  the  difference  was  still 
quite  marked  between  laboratories.    We  found  that  was  consider- 
ably due  to  a  misinterpretation  of  the  language  in  the  report  of  the 
American  Public  Health  Association  in  which  it  said,  that  persons 
making  the  count  of  the  bacteria  could  either  use  a  lens  or  their 
eye,  leaving  it  just  that  way,  and  two  of  the  laboratories  considered 
that  that  meant  that  in  any  case  you  could  either  use  your  lens  or 
not,  while  the  report  meansi  if  you  used  a  lens  and  saw  nothing 
more  with  the  lens  than  with  your  naked  eye,  then  you  could  use 
your  naked  ^e  alone,  but  if  you  saw  more  with  the  lens,  you  should 
use  the  lens.    When  that  was  straightened  out  and  we  all  used  the 
same  lens,  that  is,  of  the  same  magnifying  power,  our  results  on 
Dr.  Kahn's  samples  very  nearly  agreed,  and  by  carefully  using  the 
same  materials  we  got  very  nearly  together.     So  we  agreed,  and 
the  American  Public  Health  Association  agreed,  to  advise  standard 
material,  the  idea  being  not  to  find  all  the  bacteria  that  will  de- 
velop, but  to  have  a  uniform  development  and  make  our  standards 
on  that.     Now,  we  use  meat  extracts  alone  as  a  culture  and  no 
fresh  meat,  as  some  of  the  laboratories  formerly  did,  and  after  we 
agreed  on  the  material  and  agreed  upon  the  examining  lens,  our 
results  were  very  close.    That  is,  close  in  reference  to  the  subject 
under  discussion. 

About    twenty-three    years    fifip.    Dr.    Biggs,    who    was    the 
medical  officer  at  that  time,  suggested  to  the  Board  of  Health 


and    to    the    Jioard    of    Estimate    that    tlie    city   should   have  a 
bacteriological  laboratory.     The  laboratory  wsls  stArted  and  I  be- 
came his  assistant  in  that  work.    It  grew  and  ive  b^;an  to  take  up 
various  problems.     In  1900  we  thought    on    account   of  certain 
things  that  happened  that  milk  should  be  tested  in  this  laboratorr. 
Before  diat  milk  had  been  considered  only  on  it9  food  value  iukI 
not  on  its  wliolesomeness.    So  in  connection  with  the  Sockefeller 
Institute,  that  allowed  us  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  and  with 
the  Healtk  Department,  nurses  and  physicians  and  laboratorr 
workers,  we  tested  out  the  effect  of  different  types  of  milk  in  the 
feeding  of  children.     We  took  three  groups,  one  group  supplied 
with  ordinary  grocery  milk ;  one  with  milk  from  the  Straus  milk 
sitations ;  one  witli  Briarcliff  Manor  certified  milk,  which  was  fui^ 
nished  us  by  Mr.  Law  free  as  a  test  of  the  value  of  pure  raw  milk. 
That  experiment  demonstrated  that  the  quality  of  milk  had  a  very 
important  bearing  on.  the  mortality  rate  of  infants  under  one  year 
old  in  this  city.    It  also  indicated  that  pasteurized  milk  produced 
nearly  as  good  results  as  the  certified  milk,  and  it  demonstrated 
that  sanitary  control  was  very  important,  as  affecting  the  death 
rate  of  children.    We  began  to  make  laboratory  examinations.  The 
bacteria  count,  which  may  be  of  little  importance  to  adults  in  the 
use  of  milk,  is  of  vital  importance  when  fed  to  children.    A  great 
number  of  bacteria  indicates  that  the  milk  is  dangerous  to  babies, 
although  the  same  milk  might  be  used  by  adult  persons  without 
serious  results,  unless  it  had  specific  disease  producing  bacteria. 
We  approached  the  milk  dealers  in  two  ways.     First,  we  tried  to 
persuade  a  number  of  them  to  imdertake  the  production  of  a  very 
clean  raw  milk  and  through  the  Board  of  Health's  cooperation, 
a  number  agreed  to  do  this.     The  work  was  done  in  the  Health 
Department  laboratory.     The  name  "  certified  milk  "  was  intro- 
duced and  restricted  to  milk  which  was  approved  by  the  authorities, 
first,  the  Health  Department,  second,  by  a  committee  of  physicians 
which  by  law  of  this  State  must  be  a  committee  appointed  by  the 
Medical  Society. 

Certified  Milk 

The  idea  of  the  Medical  Milk  Commission  was  that  there  should 
be  a  body  of  men  who  had  no  self  interest,  ^o  member  of  it  can 
receive  any  remuneration  for  the  work.     That  we  would  have 
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ti-ained  inspectors  and  the  inspectore  would  report  to  the  Commis- 
sion and  the  Board  of  Health  might  report  to  the  commission.  It 
was  not  to  the  replace  the  Board  of  Health  but  it  was  to  aid  the 
Health  Board's  action.  This  meant  a  group  of  men  that  had  noth- 
ing but  the  public  welfare  in  their  minds.  It  was  not  thought  at 
that  time  that  the  Health  Department  could  grade  milk ;  but  the 
milk  commission  oould  give  a  much  higher  standard  for  one  or  two 
per  cent  of  the  milk  supply  of  New  York,  so  the  milk  commission 
was  made  to  certify  to  certain  milk  as  being  sanitaiy. 

New  York  Milk  Committee 

Then  a  body  of  volunteers  organized  the  New  York  Milk  Com- 
mittee to  aid  in  the  work  and  they  exercised  considerable  influence 
upon  the  movement  for  better  milk.  Then  developed  the  dairy 
inspection,  methods.  Then  the  milk  dealers  established  laboratories 
of  their  own  and  private  laboratories  were  established  to  aid  the 
milk  dealers.  Typhoid  is  the  lowest  now  it  has  ever  been  in  New 
York  city.  That  is  not  true  all  over  the  United  'States.  We  have 
dropped  in  New  York  faster  than  the  average.  The  infant  death- 
rate  is  the  lowest  that  it  has  ever  been,  except  as  it  may  have  been 
affected  by  poliomyeUtis  this  year.  Leaving  that  out,  the  death- 
rate  this  year  was  less  than  it  has  been  at  any  time  in  New  York 
city. 

Bovine  TvherciSosis  in  Children 

We  tested  four  years  ago  the  amount  of  bovine  tuberculosis  in 
children  in  this  city  and  we  found  that  about  one-third  of  all 
glandular  swellings  in  children  was  due  to  bovine  tuberculosis. 
There  was  a  considerable  proportion  of  deaths  in  children  under 
two  years  from  tuberculosis  due  to  bovine  infections.  During  this 
last  six  months^  we  have  been  testing  over  again,  and  after  three 
years  of  pretty  complete  pasteurization,  we  find  now  that  there  is 
practically  no  bovine  tubei'culosis  in  the  children  that  have  lived 
in  New  York  under  three  years  of  age.  I  suggest  that  by  the  use 
of  pasteurization  we  have  practically  blotted  out  new  bovine  in- 
fection in  children. 
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Infection  of  Bovine  Tuberculosis 

Different  localitiee  have  different  amounts  of  bovine  tubercu- 
losis, depending  upon  various  things,  as  to  the  question  of  whether 
the  milk  is  raw,  boiled  or  pasteurized ;  the  amount  of  bovine  tuber- 
culosis and  the  degree  to  which  children  are  nourished  hj  mothers. 
In  Xew  York  we  found  that  there  was  practically  no  bovine  in 
persons  over  sixteen  years  of  age;  we  found  that  between  three  and 
sixteen  there  was  a  decreasing  amount  from  the  early  age  to  the 
older  age  in  the  amount  of  local  tuberculosis  of  the  glands  of  the 
neck»  chiefly,  and  of  other  lymphatic  glands  of  the  body-     Below 
that  age,  we  found  considerable  amoimt  of  fatal  tuberculosis  in 
children  and  five  per  cent  of  the  children  dying  of  tuberculosis 
(lie  of  bovine  tuberculosis.     It  made  a  considerable  number  of 
crises  in  New  York,  upwards  of  300  a  year,  infant  children ;  those 
were  only  the  death  cases.    Then  there  were  probably  two  or  three 
thousand  cases  of  glandular  swelling  due  to  it,  not  fatal ;  so  it  was 
a  problem  sufficiently  important  to  be  seriously  considered  and 
eradicated,  if  possible.    Eotesting  it  now,  we  find  a  very  different 
condition.     We  find  now  practically  no  bovine  infection  in  chil- 
dren who  have  lived  three  years  in  New  Yort.     Our  raw  milk 
supply  is  better  and  pasteurization  reasonably  secures  us  against 
disease  infection. 

Mechanism  of  the  Bacteria  Coitni 

There  are  two  methods :  One  is  to  make  a  count  of  the  actual 
number  of  bacteria  in  milk.  You  take  one  one-hundreddi  of  a 
cubic  centimeter  of  milk  and  smear  it  over  a  defined  area  of  a 
slide;  you  fix  that  milk,  remove  its  fat  and  stain  it  on  the  slide; 
then  examine  it  under  the  microscope  on  the  slide  for  bacteria. 
Count  the  actual  number  of  bacteria  by  counting  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  tlie  area  and  multiply  the  whole  area  by  the  result.  That 
gives  the  whole  number  of  bacteria  in  the  milk,  but  to  do  that  re- 
quires more  expert  assistants  than  the  routine  ordinary  way.  It  is 
harder  on  the  eyes,  and  on  the  whole  it  does  not  seem  to  give  any 
better  result  than  the  ordinary  method  of  estimation  of  the  sanitary 
condition.  We  want  to  know  the  live  bacteria,  and  not  the  dead 
bacteria,  in  much  of  our  work,  and  this  method  falls  down  in 
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tlie  pasteurized  milk,  becaiii^e  it  shows  the  dead  as  well  as  the 
living.   So  that  nearly  all  laboratories  now  follow  a  routine  method 
of  using  a  jelly  and  don't  use  the  count    The  direct  microscopic 
examination  iB  at  the  place  where  tihe  herds  are,  so  as  to  get  an 
immediate  idea  of  not  only  the  number,  but  the  types  of  bacteria 
comiiig  from  the  different  cows  in  the  herd,  or  the  different  com- 
pound of  milk  of  different  herds,  but  the  routine  method  is  as 
follows :    In  the  first  place,  the  samples  are  taken  by  the  inspectors 
in  small  bundles  with  the  caps  marked  with  numbers  so  that  as  far 
as  possible  we  safeguard  against  the  mixing  up  of  one  herd  with 
another  herd.    That  is  done  by  the  operator  at  the  country  station 
or  in  the  creamery,  or  even  here  at  the  wagon  or  at  the  railroad. 
These  samples  must  be  preserved  in  ice,  otherwise,  the  bacteria 
that  were  in  there  at  the  start  would  increase  before  the  laboratory 
got  the  sample,  so  they  are  all  required  to  be  iced  by  being  kept 
in  packs  prepared  for  that  purpose.    The  sample  then  reaches  the 
laboratory  and  is  put  in  an  ice-box  and  covered  with  cracked  ice 
so  as  to  be  sure  to  keep  it  cool  during  the  two  or  three  hours  it  stays 
there  before  being  examined ;  that  is,  the  individual  bottle.    Now, 
we  will  take  one  and  follow  it  out.    The  bottle  is  taken  from  the 
ice-box  and  shaken  twenty-five  times.    We  have  a  definite  number 
of  shakes  so  as  to  have  everybody  follow  the  same  method.    One 
cubic  centimeter  of  this  sample  from  this  bottle  is  then  placed  in 
another  bottle  containing  100  CO  of  sterile  water.     This  again  is 
shaken  twenty-five  times.     One  cubic  centimeter  of  this  dilution 
is  put  into  a  covered  glass  dish ;  a  second  one  cubic  centimeter  is 
put  in  a  second  covered  glass  dish.    On  to  this  is  poured  ten  cubic 
centimeters  of  a  nutrient  agar  jelly  which  is  about  40  degrees 
centigrade.    It  is  thoroughly  liquid,  but  not  so  hot  as  to  injure  the 
bacteria.     The  mixture  now  of  the  diluted  milk  and  the  melted 
nutrient  agar  is  shaken  back  and  forth  on  a  plate  so  as  to  pretty 
thoroughly  disseminate  the  milk  and   the  bacteria  in  the  milk 
throughout  the  jelly.     This  is  then  allowed  to  harden  and  placed 
in  an  incubator  in  the  room  at  blood  heat  for  forty^eight  hours. 
During  this  time  each  living  germ  or  bunch  of  germs,  because  the 
germs  are  so  small  that  a  bunch  makes  only  a  visible  growth,  which 
we  call  a  colony,  develops.    Then  we  count  the  colonies.    It  is  like 
looking  at  a  ti'ee  a  mile  away.     You  see  the  tree  of  bacteria  or 
bunch. 
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Now,  we  tako  from  the  first  diluted  bottle  one  cufcic  centimeter 
and  add  it  to  another  bottle  of  one  hundred  cubic  centimeters  of 
water  and  do  the  same  thing  with  that  dilution ;  now  the  colonies 
in  the  first  two  plates  show  the  number  of  living  bacteria  or  groups 
of  bacteria  in  one  one-hundredths  of  a  cubic  centimeter  of  the  milk, 
and  in  the  second  two  plates  of  one  ten-thousandths  of  a  cubic 
contimeter  of  the  original  milk  and  we  multiply  then  the  number 
of  colonies  we  get  by  one  hundred  or  by  ten  thousand,  according 
to  the  dihition.     If  wo  want  to  be  still  more  accurate,  we  make 
dilutions  in  between  those  to  one  one^iundredth,  one  one-thou- 
sandth, one  to  ten-thousandth,  one  to  one  one-hundred  thousandth; 
but,  as  a  rule,  in  the  Health  Department  work  we  utilize  only  two 
dilutions.     That  is  sufficient  for  grading  purposes.     The  aim  of 
that  process  is  to  spread  a  large  proportional  sample  in  a  large 
field  so  they  can  be  readily  observed.    If  you  use  more  milk  and 
the  milk  was  seeded  highly  with  bacteria,  there  would  be  sudi  a 
crowd  that  you  could  not  count,  so  we  take  a  very  small  part  and 
spread  that  over  a  large  field.     Of  course,  there  will  be  dis- 
crepancies in  the  count,  but  it  will  be  fairly  accurate,  in  reference 
to  such  work. 

Of  course,  nobody  at  any  time  or  plac^  undertakes  to  enumerate 
a  million  or  half  million  of  bacteria  in  a  sample,  but  we  thus  take 
a  small  proportionate  sample  and  spread  that  out  and  count  the 
bacteria  in  that  and  multiply  that  by  the  cubic  centimeter  and  wo 
have  the  approximate  number  that  the  original  sample  contained. 
We  spread  it  out  so  that  if  we  found  four  bacteria  on  one  plate 
and  five  on  another,  we  would  have  4  y^  bacteria  count  on  the 
plates,  and  we  would  multiply  that  by  the  part.  If  the  sample 
was  one  and  one-ten  thousandth,  that  could  would  show  40,000  to 
50,000.  This  method  is  a  fair  index  of  the  cleanliness  of  produc- 
tion or  care  that  milk  has  had." 

So-Oalled  "  B  "  AND  "  C  "  Milk  Mingled  in  the  Shippixo 

Station 

Ceiiain  distributors  in  their  contracts  provide  for  the  payment 
of  ten  cents  per  hundred  for  so-called  "  B  "  milk  or  milk  from 
dairies  having  a  total  barn  score  of  68  point*  on  the  official  score 
card  more  tlian  is  paid  for  milk  from  those  dairies  where  the  bam 
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score  is  not  68  on  the  official  score  card.  This  results  in  a  certain 
per  cent  of  the  dairymen  in  some  stations  securing  ten  cents  less 
per  hundred  for  their  milk  than  their  neighbors  with  a  higher  score. 
From  time  to  time,  a  new  bam  scoring  either  by  the  station  nian- 
iiger  or  the  agent  of  the  DeparUneut  of  lloalth,  results  in  the  score 
card  being  reducod  and  thus  giving  the  dairyman  less  than  25 
points  on  equipment  and  43  points  on  methods.  This  results  in 
the  dairyman  losing  the  ten  cents  a  hundred  "  premium/^  as  it  is 
designated,  or  *^  penalty  "  as  it  appears  to  the  dairyman. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  stations  where  from  one-third  to 
one-half  of  the  dairjTnen  would  have  a  score  below  68  and  thus 
lose  this  ten  cents  per  hundred  pounds  on  the  price  of  their  milk. 
Not  all  the  stations  engaged  in  collecting  and  shipping  to  New 
York  milk  eligible  for  "Grade  (pasteurized)"  pay  any  addi- 
tional price  for  the  higher  bam  score.  It  is  only  in  the  sections 
where  operators  add  the  additional  ten  cents  for  one  reason  or 
another  that  the  question  arises. 

At  many  of  those  stations,  however  the  dairynian  observes  that 
the  so-called  "  B  "  milk  from  dairies  scoring  G8  is  mingled  with 
the  so-called  "  C  "  milk  from  dairies  with  a  less  score  than  68, 
and  the  mingled  milk  with  no  distinctive  marks  shipped  to  the  city. 

Because  of  this  practice,  the  belief  has  arisen  in  many  com- 
munities that  the  payment  of  ten  cents  per  hundred  less  for  milk 
from  dairies  not  scoring  68  was  merely  an  instrumentality  adopted 
by  the  station  to  procure  a  portion  of  the  milk  supplied  at  a  lower 
cost.  Without  understanding  the  purpose  of  the  additional  ten 
cents  per  hundredweight,  and  the  methods  of  the  distributors  pay- 
ing the  so-called  premium,  such  would  undoubtedly  appear  to  be 
the  case. 

The  Sanitary  Code  of  the  City  of  New  York  governing  the 
production,  transportation,  pasteurization  and  sale  of  milk,  etc., 
provides,  among  other  things: 

Grade  A,  Milk  or  Cream,  Pasteurized 

Hegulatioii  120.  Bacterial  content. —  Milk  of  this  designation  shall  not  con- 
tain mon»  than  30,000  bacteria  per  CC  —  when  delivered  to  the  consumer. 

Regulation  121.  Scoring  of  dairies. —  All  dairies  producing  milk  or  cream 
of  this  designation  shall  score  at  least  25  points  on  equipment  and  43 
points  on  methods,  or  a  total  score  of  68  points  on  an  official  score  card 
approved  by  the  Department  of  Health. 
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Regulation  122.  Times  of  delivery. —  Milk  or  cream  of  this  desSgnatioi 
shall  be  delivered  within  thirty-six  hours  after  pasteurization* 

Kegulation  123.  Bottling. —  Milk  or  cream  of  this  designation  shall  be 
delivered  to  the  consumer  only  in  bottles,  unless  otherwise  spedfted. 

Kegulatians  Ooveming  the  StUe  of  Grade  B  Milk  or  Cream,  Paeieurwi 

Regulation  129.  Bacterial  content. —  No  milk  under  this  designation  shall 
contain  more  than  100,000  bacteria  per  CG  —  when  delivered  to  the  consumer. 
No  milk  supplied  averaging  more  than  300,000  bacteria  per  CG  shall  be 
pasteurized  outside  the  city  of  New  York  to  be  sold  in  said  city  under  this 
designation. 

Regulation  130.  Scoring  of  dairies. —  Dairies  producing  milk  or  cream  of 
this  designation  sliall  score  at  least  20  points  on  equipment  and  35  points 
on  methods,  or  a  total  score  of  55  points,  on  an  official  score  card  ^proved 
by  the  Department  of  Health. 

Regulation  131.  Time  of  delivery. —  Milk  of  this  designation  shall  be 
delivered  within  thirty-six  hours  after  pasteurization. 

Regulation  132.     Bottling.— Milk  of  this  designation  may  be  delivered  in 
cans  or  bottles. 
Regulations  Ooveming  Creameries,  Receiving  Stations  and  Pasteurizing  Plo»if 

Section  35.  Milk  or  cream  not  to  be  pasteurized  a  second  time. —  No  milii^ 
or  cream  shall  be  pasteurized  a  second  time. 

Section  36.  Pasteurized  milk  to  be  bottled  at  places  of  pasteurization.- 
I'asteurized  milk  shall  not  be  held,  kept,  offered  for  sale  or  sold  in  bottles 
unless  such  milk  has  been  bottled  at  the  place  of  pasteurisation. 

Section  37.  Room  and  apparatus  used  for  the  pasteurization  of  Grade  i 
milk. —  Milk  or  cream  shall  not  be  received  in  any  room  or  apparatus  where 
Grade  A  pasteurized  milk  or  crcain  is  handled  or  treated  unless  the  sini 
milk  or  cream  complies  with  the  regulations  for  Grade  A  pasteurized  mil*- 

llic  enfoixjement  of  tlioso  roffulation^,  therefore,  ^voul(I  establisn 
tliat  when  milk  from  (ho  dairy  scoring  from  55  to  68  on  the  mO'U 
score  card  (the  so^alleil  "  C  "  milk)  is  delivered  to  the  station    i 
where  it  is  mingled  with  milk  from  dairies  scoring  68  and  iipy^^^^    | 
all  the  milk  at  such  station  is  at  once  reduced  so  as  to.be  engine    | 
only  for  the  Grade  B  pasteurized  product.  In  other  words,  it  ^''^'"'"     i 
appear  that  the  premium  milk  is  at  once  reduced  by  the  rmw^J^f^ 
to  have  ttie  same  sale  value  or  grade  value  as  the  milk  for  wnicn     i 
no  premium  is  paid,  instead  of  the  lower  price  milk  being  raisw 
to  the  higher  grade  by  the  mingling  process.     In  such  collecting 
stations,  the  milk  from  dairies  scoring  68  and  upw«d  w  ^^. 
eligible  for  the  same  grade  of  pasteurized  milk  as  that  from  ob\^^ 
scoring  55  and  upwards.  , 

An  examination  of  the  audits  of  the  lai^r  companies  contaui 
in  this  report  will  disJc»lose  that  only  a  comparatively  small  ^ 
of  the  milk  from  dairies  scoring  68  and  upward,  which  is  purnase 
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by  those  companies  at  10  cents  per  cwt.  additional,  could  be  or  is 
disposed  of  fts  Grade  "A"  (pasteurized.)  The  demand  for  that 
product  is  relatively  small.  The  great  bulk  of  the  product  goes 
into  Grade  B  pasteurized,  the  same  grade  as  so  called  "  C  "  milk 
from  dairies  sooring  below  68  and  above  55. 

If  only  those  dairies  which  actually  produce  milk  used  for 
Grade  "A'^  (pasteurized)  received  the  ten  cents  per  hundred 
pounds  additional  in  price,  by  far  the  majority  of  iJie  dairymen 
now  receiving  the  soHjaUed  bam  score  premium  would  be  cut  off 
from  any  benefit  from  the  high  bam  score  obtained.  The  market  for 
Grade  "A"  (pasteurized)  would  take  but  a  small  part  of  the  milk 
produced  by  dairymen  obtaining  the  higher  bam  score.  It  there- 
fore appears  that,  in  regard  to  these  stations  where  so-called  "  B  " 
and  "  C  "  milk  are  mingled  and  shipped  in  cans  to  New  York  city, 
the  distributor  sells  such  milk  for  no  higher  price  than  that  re- 
ceived for  milk  from  shipping  stations  where  only  "  C  "  milk 
(that  is,  with  a  bam  score  between  55  and  68)  is  gathered. 

The  question  naturally  arises  as  to  why  then  certain  distributors 
should  pay  an  additional  ten  cents  per  hundred  from  bams  scoring 
68  and  upwards,  while  others  ignore  this  altogether.  That  question 
is  answered  by  those  distributors  to  this  effect;  that  the  payment  of 
the  higher  price  induces  the  dairyman  to  improve  his  methods  and 
equipment  and  thereby  secure  a  better  quality  of  milk  and  enables 
them  to  furnish  a  better  product  to  his  customers ;  that  a  general 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  dairies  supplying  the  stations 
is  to  the  advantage  of  their  business  and  that  they  can  afford  to 
pay  and  are  willing  to  pay  an  additional  price  for  such  improve- 
ment; that  they  aim  to  have  their  Qrade  "  B  "  (pasteurized  milk) 
as  sanitary  in  every  way  as  the  Grade  "A"  (pasteurized),  in  order 
to  meet  the  increasing  sanitary  requirements  of  the  Health  Depart- 
ment.   It  may  be  observed  also  that  the  payment  of  a  Grade  "A" 
(pasteurized)  price  at  collecting  stations  where  only  milk  eligible 
for  Grade  "  B  "  (pasteurized)  is  assembled,  is  really  the  payment 
^f  an  advanced  price  for  a  part  of  the  same  sales  product  and  thus 
undoubtedly  secures  to  certain  distributors  a  larger  supply  of  milk 
than  they  would  otherwise  have.     That  result  is  a  direct  benefit 
to  the  dairymen.    However,  the  distributor  who  does  not  assume 
to  handle  anytfhing  but  Grade  "  B  "  (pasteurized)  product  or  even 
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Grade  **(''-  milk  (eligible  for  cooking  and  manufacturing  pur 
l)03es  only) ,  frequently  in  adjusting  his  price  uses  liiese  featwa 
of  the  business  to  buy  milk  at  much  lower  prices  than  is  paid  bv 
other  distributors,  by  pointing  out  to  the  dairymen  within  the 
range  of  his  collecting  station,  that  they  can  afford  to  ddiver  him 
milk  at  a  considerably  lower  price  because  he  does  not  require  a 
high  bam  ecore. 

This  lengthy  statement  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
a  clear  understanding  of  a  matter  which  seems  to  be  troublesome 
in  certain  sections  from  the  obvious  mingling  of  the  high  and  low 
grade  milk  at  certain  stations.  It  seems  to  be  apparent  that  the 
abandonment  of  the  practice  of  paying  a  premium  for  the  high 
bam  score  would  not  be  advantageous  to  the  dairyman  with  4e 
low  score,  but  would  only  be  detrimental  and  discouraging  to  the 
dairyman  with  the  high  score. 

Sanitary  Code  and  Regulations  Governing  the  PRonrcTioy, 
Transportation,  Pasteurization  and  Sale  of  Milk, 
Cream,  or  Concentrated  Milk,  Condensed  Skim  Mit.k 
and  Modified  Milk 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH 
139  Centre  Street,  New  York  City 

Section  155.  Milk,  cream,  condensed,  or  concentrated  milk,  condensed 
skimmed  milk,  and  modified  milk;  sale  regulated;  term  "niodifled  mSk"  ^^ 
fined;  exception. — ^No  milk  or  cream,  condensed  or  concentrated  milk,  cob- 
densed  skimmed  milk,  or  modified  milk,  shall  be  held,  kept,  offered  for  sal^> 
sold  or  delivered  in  the  city  of  New  York  without  a  permit  issued  therefore 
by  the  Board  of  Health  or  otherwise  than  in  accordance  with  the  terms  o' 
said  permit  and  with  the  Regulations  of  said  Board. 

By  the  term  **  modified  milk "  is  meant  milk  of  any  subdivieion  of  tbe 
classification  known  as  "  Grade  A ;  for  Infants  and  Children,"  vhieh  h»» 
been  changed  by  the  addition  of  water,  sugar  of  milk,  or  other  suhst^D^ 
intended  to  render  the  milk  suitable  for  infant  feeding. 

The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  milk  or  cream  8oU  ^^ 
hotels,  restaurants,  and  retail  stores,  nor  to  condensed  milk  or  condensed 
skimmed  milk  when  contained  in  hermetically  sealed  cans.  (As  amended  by 
the  Board  of  Health  Dec.  21,  1915.) 

Sec.  156.  Milk  and  cream;  grades  and  designations. —  All  milk  or  cream 
held,  kept,  offered  for  sale,  sold  or  delivered  in  the  city  of  New  York  sh**^ 
be  BO  held,  kept,  offered  for  sale,  sold  or  delivered  in  accordance  with  the 
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Kei^lations  of  the  Board  of  Health  and  under  any  of  the  following  gradee  or 
designa'tionB  and  not  otherwise: 

"Grade  A:     For  infants  and  children.*' 

1.  Milk  or  cream  (raw). 

2.  Milk  or  cream  (pasteurized). 

"Grade  B:     For  Adults." 

1.    Milk  or  cream  (pasteurized). 

"  Grade    C:     For  cooking  and  Manufacturing^  Purposes  Only." 

1.  Milk  or  cream  not  conforming  to  the  requirements  of  any 
of  the  subdivisions  of  Grade  A  or  Grade  B,  and  whicfh  has 
has  been  pasteurized  according  to  tiie  Regulations  of  the 
Board  of  Health  or  boihd  for  at  least  two  (2)  minutes. 

2.  Condensed  skimmed  milk. 

The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  apply  to  milk  or  cream  used  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  or  used  in  preparation  of  sour  milk,  buttermilk,  homo- 
genized milk,  milk  curds,  sour  crea'm,  Smeteny,  Kumyss,  Matzoon,  Zoolak, 
and  other  s-imilar  products  or  preparations  so  provided  that  any  such  product 
or  preparation  be  held,  kept,  offered  for  sale,  sold  or  delivered  in  the  city  of 
New  York, 

Regulations  of  the  Department  of  Health  of  the  city  of  New  York,  adopted 
March  30,  1915,  effective  April  1,  1915,  relating  to  sections  155  and  156  of  the 
Sanitary  Code. 

Regulation  1.  Milk,  cream,  and  condensed  milk  not  to  be  stored  in  stables 
or  other  insanitary  places. —  Milk,  cnam,  or  condensed  milk  shall  not  be 
handled,  stored,  offered  for  sale,  or  sold  in  any  stable;  room  used  for  sleeping 
purposes;  or  in  any  room  or  place  which  is  dark,  damp,  poorly  ventilated,  or 
insanitary. 

Regulation  2.  Water-closet  compartments. — Every  wuter-closet  compart- 
ment, except  when  provided  with  mechanical  means  of  ventilation,  shall  have 
a  window  at  least  one  foot  by  three  feet  between  stop-beads  opening  to  the 
external  air  and  the  entire  window  shall  be  made  so  as  to  readily  open,  or  an 
opening  connected  with  the  external  air  measuring  at  least  144  square  inches 
for  each  water-closet  or  urinal,  with  an  increase  of  72  square  inches  for  each 
additional  water-closet  or  urinal.  The  door  or  doors  of  the  water-closet  com- 
partment shall  be  self-closing.  Where  the  water-closet  is  in  direct  communi- 
cation with  the  room  in  which  food  is  prepared  or  stored,  if  required  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  a  suitable  and  properly  lighted  vestibule  shall  be 
provided.  The  door  of  the  vestibule  shall  be  self-closing.  All  water-closet 
fixtures,  water-closet  compartments,  and  vestibules  shall  be  maintained  in  a 
clean  and  sanitary  condition  and  in  good  repair. 

Regulation  3.  Rooms,  insanitary  condition. — ^Milk,  condensed  milk,  or  cream 
shall  not  be  sold  or  stored  in  any  room  which  is  dark,  poorly  ventilated,  or 
dirty,  or  in  which  rubbish  or  useless  material  is  allowed  to  accumulate,  or 
m  which  there  are  offensive  odors. 

Regulation  4.  Milk  vessels  to  be  protected. — ^All  vessels  which  contain 
niilk.  condensed  milk,  or  cream,  must  be  protected  by  suitable  covers.    Ves- 
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sola  must  be  so  placed  that  milk,  condensed  milk,  or  cream  will  not  beeoci? 
contaminated  by  dust,  dirt,  or  flies. 

Regulation  5.  Milk  not  to  be  kept  on  sidefwalk. —  Milk,  condensed  milk,  a 
cream  shall  not  be  allowed  to  stand  on  the  sidewalk  or  outside  of  tbe  stoi?. 
longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  transportation. 

Regulation  6.  Milk  not  to  be  transferred  on  street. —  Milk,  condensed  milk, 
or  cream  must  not  be  transferred  from  one  container  to  another  on  the 
streets,  at  ferries  or  at  railroad  depots^ 

Regulation  7.,  Ice  tub  mt  ice-box  to  be  provided. —  Vessels  in  which  milk, 
condensed  milk,  or  cream  in  kept  for  sale  shall  be.  kept  eitlier  in  a  milk 
tub,  properly  iced,  or  in  a  clean  ice-box  or  refrigerator  in  which  these  or 
similar  articles  of  food  are  stored. 

Regulation  8.  Containers  to  be  cleaned  and  sterilized. —  All  containers  ic 
which  milk,  condensed  milk,  or  cream  is  stored,  handled,  transported,  or 
sold,  must  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  sterilized  before  filling.  Such  cleaning 
and  sterilizing  shall  not  be  done,  nor  shall  any  containers  be  filled  in  anv 
stable,  in  any  room  used  for  sleeping  purposes,  or  in  any  room  having  a 
direct  connection  with  such  stables  or  rooms,  or  with  water-closet  compart- 
ments, unless  such  water-closet  compartments  conform  to  Regulation  2  of 
these  regulations. 

Regulation  9.  Ice-box  or  ice- tub  to  be  kept  clean. — ^The  ice-box  or  ice- tub 
in  which  milk,  condensed  milk,  or  cream  is  kept  must  be  maintained  in  a 
thoroughly  clean  condition. 

Regulation  10.  Drainage  of  ice-box — The  over-flow  pipe  from  the  ice-box 
in  which  milk,  condensed  milk,  or  cream  is  kept  must  not  be  directly  con- 
nected with  the  drain  pipe  or  server,  but  must  discharge  into  a  properly 
trapped,  sewer-counccted,  water -supplied  open  sink. 

Regulation  11.  Health  of  employees. —  No  person  having  an  infectious 
disease,  or  caring  for  or  coming  in  contact  with  any  person  having  an  infec- 
tious disease,  shall  handle  milk. 

Regulation  12.  Worn  or  badly  rusted  receptacles. — All  cans  or  receptacles 
used  in  the  sale  or  delivery  of  milk,  cream,  or  condensed  milk  when  found 
to  be  in  an  unfit  condition  to  be  so  used  by  reason  of  being  worn  out,  badly 
rusted,  or  with  rusted  inside  surface,  or  in  such  condition  that  they  cannot  be 
rendered  clean  and  sanitary  by  washing  shall  be  condemned  by  inspectors 
of  this  Department.  Every  such  can  or  receptacle  when  so  condemned  shall 
be  marked  by  a  stamp,  impression,  or  device  showing  that  it  had  been  so 
condemned  and  when  so  condenmed  shall  not  thereafter  be  used  by  any 
person,  for  the  purpose  of  selling,  delivering,  or  shipping  milk,  cream,  or 
condensed  milk. 
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ADDITIONAL    REGULATIONS    GOVERNING    THE    PRODUCTION    AND 
SALE  OF  MILK  WITHIN  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

ResiilA.tion  16.  Milk  produced  in  violation  of  the  regulations. —  Milk  pro- 
duced in  Yiolation  of  these  regulations  shall  be  deemed  adulterated  as  defined 
in  section  150  of  the  Sanitary  Code. 

Regulation  17.  Water  used  for  washing  and  cleaning  containers. —  All  water 
used  for  washing  and  cleaning  containers,  utensils,  or  apparatus  used  in 
preparing  milk  for  sale  in  the  city  of  New  York  shall  be  clean  and  whole- 
some. The  water  shall  be,  whenever  possible,  from  a  public  supply  of  known 
purity.  No  water,  other  than  from  a  public  supply,  shall  be  used  within 
the  city  of  New  York  without  a  permit  therefor  issued  by  the  Board  of 
Health.  ^     ^^^^lI 


18.  Milk  house. —  A  properly  constructed,  conveniently  located 
milk  house  shall  be  provided.  The  milk  house  shall  havo  no  direct  com- 
munication with  stable. 

Regulation  19.  Floors  of  milk  house. —  The  floors  of  milk  house  sliall  be 
constructed  of  cement  and  so  graded  as  to  diRcharge  all  surface  drainage 
from  one  or  more  points  into  properly  trapped  sewer -connected  drains.  Where 
no  sewer  is  provided  the  drains  must  discharge  into  properly  constructed  cess- 
pools. The  floor  opening  of  each  drain  shall  be  covered  by  a  suitable  iron 
strainer. 

Regulation  80.  Walls  and  ceilings. —  Walls  and  ceilings  of  the  milk  house 
must  be  sheathed  and  finished  smooth  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  dust 
and  dirt. 

Regulation  21.  Maintenance  of  milk  house. —  The  interior  of  the  milk 
house,  unless  constructed  of  cement  or  similar  material,  must  be  painted 
with  some  light  colored  waterproof  paint.  The  milk  house  must  be  main- 
tained at  all  times  in  a  eli>anly  condition,  free  from  dust,  dirt,  rubbish,  and 
cobwebs.  No  material  foreign  to  the  proper  caro  and  handling  of  milk  shall 
be  kept  or  allowed  to  remain  in  the  milk  houBe. 

Regulation  22.  Separate  rooms  shall  be  provided  for  the  handling  and 
storage  of  milk. —  Separate  rooms  must  be  provided  for  the  handling  and 
storing  of  milk  and  the  washing  of  utensils.  Bottle  caps  and  tags  must  not 
be  stored  in  the  milk  handling  room.  A  suilicient  number  for  immediate 
use  should  be  taken  to  the  bottling  room  inimodiately  preceding  the  process 
of  bottling. 

Regulation  28.  Supply  of  hot  and  cold  water  to  be  provided. —  A  conveni- 
ent and  adequate  supply  of  hot  and  cold  water  must  be  provided  for  wash- 
mg  utensils  and  cooling  milk. 

Regulation  24.  Cleaning  of  pails,  strainers,  bottles,  cans,  etc. —  All  pails, 
strainers,  bottles,  cans,  and  apparatus  used  in  handling  or  bottling  milk 
must  be  washed,  immediately  after  using,  in  hot  water  and  some  proper 
alkaline  washing  solution,  rinsed  with  clean  boiling  water,  and  stored  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  remain  clean  until  used. 
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Segulatifin  25.    Tubs  for  washing  purposes   to  be  pcovided^— The  vas^ 

room  must  have  tubs  for  wa-sliin^  purpoeee  which  shnll  be  construeted  of 
*;omo  non -absorbent  mali-rirtl.  All  draining  shelves  and  racks  shall  also  \n 
of  non-absorbent  material. 

Regulation  26.    Lighting  of  milk  house  and  screen  dooii  to  be  providci- 

Each  room  of  the  milk  house  shall  be  provided  with  sufBdent  window  light, 
and  all  doors  and  windows  shall  be  Ecreened  to  prevent  the  access  of  flies. 
between  the  Ist  day  of  May  and  the  1st  day  of  November  of  each  yesr.  Tbt 
premises  shall  be  kept  free  from  vermin  at  all  times.  All  doors  shall  he  self- 
closing. 

Regulation  27.  Cooling  and  storage  facilities  to  be  provided.— The  milk 
room  shall  contain  cooling  and  storage  facilities  of  sufficient  capacity  to  eooi 
and  store  all  milk  produced  on  the  premises  during  twenty-four  hoiiw  to  » 
temperature  of  50®  F.  or  below.  If  a  pool  is  used  for  audi  purpose  it  shaD 
be  properly  drained  and  trapped.  All  pools  used  in  the  cooling  or  stoiage  (A 
milk  shall  be  emptied  and  cleaned  at  least  once  in  twenty -four  hours. 

Regulation  28.    Connection  between  milk  room  and  other  rooms.— Where- 

ever  there  is  direct  connection  between  the  milk  room  and  any  other  room, 
a  self-closing  door  must  be  provided. 

ReguUtion  29.  Milk  pails.—  No  pail  should  be  used  during  the  proeeas  of 
milking  which  has  a  top  opening  of  a  diameter  greater  than  8  indies.  Tm 
inner  surface  of  all  milk  pails  and  utensils  shall  be  smooth  and  heavily  tumed; 
all  seams  must  be  soldered  Hush. 

Regulation  30.  Size  of  milk  house. —  The  milk  house  and  each  room  thereof 
must  be  of  sufficient  size  to  allow  plenty  of  room,  and  no  part  of  the  w» 
house  shall  be  maintained  in  an  overcrowded  condition. 

Regulation  31.  Milk  to  be  protected.—  The  milk  shall  at  no  time  he  ex- 
posed to  dust  and  dirt. 

ReguUtion  32.  Milk  handling  to  be  conducted  in  a  ctoaaly  numaer.-^ 
milk  and  milk  handling  must  be  conducted  in  a  cleanly  manner. 

Regulation  33.  Health  of  employees. —  No  person  having  or  eomiog  in 
contact  directly  or  indirectly  with  any  infectious  or  venereal  disesse  ah*" 
be  allowed  to  milk,  or  handle  milk  or  milk  utensils 

Regulation  34.  Clothing  of  milkers. —  The  outer  clothing  of  milkers  vid 
milk  handlers  must  consist  of  clean  overalls  and  jackets  of  wiBit  Uffo^ 
colored  material. 

Regulation  35.  Cows  to  be  groomed  daily. —  Cows  must  be  gro<Nned  d&i^y 
and  be  kept  at  all  times  clean  and  free  from  accumulation  of  manure,  JBVo, 
or  other  filth. 

Regulation  36.  Cows  to  be  clipped. —  The  long  hairs  upon  the  fls^l^ 
udders,  and  tails  must  be  clipped  and  kept  short. 

Regulation  37.  Cleaning  of  cows  prior  to  milking.—  The  udders  sod  tes^ 
must  be  washed  clean  immediately  prior  to  milking  and  dried  with  a  ^^ 
cloth. 
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Regulation  38.  Throat  latch  to  be  used. —  To  prevent  the  cows  from 
lying  down  bi'twetMi  cleaning  and  milking,  a  throat  latch  shall  be  provided 
and   used. 

Regulation  39  Cleanliness  of  milkers. —  The  hands  of  milkers  and  milk 
handlers  must  be  washed  clean  with  soap  and  water  immediately  prior  to^ 
and  kept  clean  during  the  milking  and  handling  of  milk.  Convenient  facili- 
ties, consisting  of  water,  soap,  bn^in,  and  clean  towels,  shall  be  provided  for 
Riieh  purpose. 

Regulation  40.  Dry  milking. —  Tlic  hands  and  toats  must  be  kept  dry 
during  milking.     The  first  stream  from  each  teat  shall  be  rejected. 

Regulation  41.  Health  of  Cows. —  The  cows  must  be  healthy  and  free  from 
disease  as  doterniinod  by  a  physical  examination.  Such  examination  mii^t 
bo  made  at  least  once  each  year  by  a  qualified  veterinarian  and  a  certificate 
certifying  thereto  filed  with  the  Department  of  Health,  and  no  cowa  shall  be 
admitted  to  the  herd  until  after  such  physical  examination. 

Regulation  42.  Feeding  of  Cows. —  Only  feed  which  is  of  good  quality, 
;i!id  only  grain  and  coarse  fodder  which  are  free  from  dirt  and  mould  shall 
be  used.  Distillery  waste  or  any  substance  in  an  advanced  or  injurious  state 
of  putrefaction  must  not  be  fed  to  cows. 

Regulation  43.  Hay  not  to  be  fed  during  milking. —  No  hay  or  other  dry 
fodder  shall  be  fed  to  cows  during  milking  or  immediately  prior  thereto. 

Regulation  44.  Bedding  of  cows. —  The  cows  shall  be  bedded  with  some 
clean  material,  preferably  straw,  sawdust,  or  shavings,  and  the  bedding 
shall  be  renewed  each  day. 

Regulation  45.  Milk  from  diseased  cows. —  Milk  from  diseased  cows,  and 
milk  which  has  been  polluted  with  fecal  matter,  must  be  immediately  de- 
stroyed. 

Regulation  46.  Milking  stools  to  be  used. —  Milking  stools  shall  be  con* 
structed  of  metal  having  a  smooth  surface  and  must  be  kept  clean  at  all 
times. 

Regulation  47.  Milk  to  be  immediately  cooled. —  All  milk  as  soon  as 
drawn  must  be  immediately  removed  to  the  milkf  house  and  strained.  All 
milk  must  be  cooled  to  at  least  50  degrees  F.  within  two  hours  of  its  pro- 
duction and  maintained  at  or  below  such  temperature  until  delivered  to  the 
consumer. 

ADDITIONAL  REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  MILK 
OUTSIDE  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK,  AND  SHIPPED  FOR  SALE 
TO  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Regulation  50.  Cows  to  be  kept  clean. —  The  cows  shall  be  kept  clean, 
and  manure  must  not  be  permitted  to  collect  upon  the  tail,  sides,  udder  and 
belly. 

Regulation  51.  Cows  to  be  groomed  daily. —  The  cows  shall  be  groomed 
daily,  and  all  collections  of  manure,  mud  or  other  filth  must  not  be  allowed 
to  remain  upon  their  flanks,  udders  or  bellies  during  milking. 
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BesuUtion  52.  Clipping  of  long  hairs  from  odder  and  flanks  reqairei— 
The  clipping  of  long  hairs  from  the  udder  and  flanks  of  the  oows  is  of 
assistance  in  preventing  the  collection  of  filth  which  nuij  drop  into  the  milt 
The  hair  on  the  tails  shall  be  cut,  so  that  the  bniah  will  be  well  abore  tk 
ground. 

Regulation  53.  Udder  and  teats  to  be  cleaned  before  milking. —  The  udd€» 
and  teats  of  the  cow  shall  be  thoroughly  cleaned  before  milking;  this  to  be 
done  by  thorough  brushing  and  the  use  of  a  cloth  and  warm  water. 

Regulation  54.  Throat  latch  to  be  prwided. —  To  prevent  the  cows  fron 
lying  down  and  getting  dirty  between  cleaning  and  milkin^^,  a  throat  latch 
of  rope  or  chain  shall  be  fastened  across  the  stanchions  under  the  cow's  seek. 

Regulation  55.  Only  feed  of  good  quality  to  be  used. —  Only  feed  which  is 
of  good  quality,  and  only  grain  and  coarse  fodders  which  are  free  from  dirt 
and  mould  shall  be  used.  Distillery  waste  <»*  any  subatanoe  in  the  Btaie  of 
fermentation  or  putrefaction  must  not  be  fed  to  cows. 

Regulation  66.  Cows  not  in  good  flesh  and  condition  to  be  removed  from 
herd. —  Cows  which  are  not  in  good  fleali  and  condition  shall  be  inmiediately 
removed  and  their  milk  kept  separate  until  their  health  has  been  pas^sed 
upon  by  a  veterinarian. 

Regulation  57.    Examination  by  veterinarian  to  be  made  annually. — ^Ab 

examination  by  a  licensed  veterinary  surgeon  shall  be  made  at  least  onoe  a 
year. 

Regulation  58.  No  stagnant  water,  hogpen,  piivy*  etc.,  to  be  located 
within  100  feet  of  cow  stable. —  No  stagnant  water,  hogpen,  privy,  or  un- 
covered cesspool  or  manure  pit  shall  be  maintained  within  100  feet  of  the 
cow  stable. 

Regulation  59.  Adequate  ventilation  to  be  provided. —  The  cow  stable  shall 
be  provided  with  some  adequate  means  of  ventilation,  either  by  the  construc- 
tion of  sufficient  air  chutes  extending  from  the  room  in  whidi  the  cows  are 
kept  to  the  outside  air,  or  by  the  installation  of  muslin  stretched  over  the 
window  openings. 

Regulation  60.  Window  light. — ^Window^s  shall  be  installed  in  the  cow 
burn  to  provide  sufiicient  light  (2  .sq.  ft.  of  window  light  to  each  600  cu.  fi. 
of  air  space  the  minimum)  and  the  panes  be  washed  and  kept  clean. 

Regulation  61.    Air  space   for  each   cow. —  There   shall  be  at  least  600 

cubic  feet  of  air  space  for  each  cow. 

Regulation  62.    Milch  cows  to  be  kept  in  place  oaed  for  no  other  pnipose. 

— Milch  cows  shall  be  kept  in  a  place  which  is  used  for  no  other  purpose. 

Regtdation  63.  Construction  of  floors. —  Stable  floors  shall  be  made  water- 
tight, be  properly  graded  and  well-drained,  and  be  of  some  non-absorbeot 
material. 

Regulation  64.    Feeding  troughs  and  platf  onna  to  be  lighted  and  k^  dean. 

— The  feeding  troughs  and  platforms  shall  be  well  lighted  and  kept  dean 

Ht  all  times. 
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Regulations  eff.  Ceiling  to  be  kept  free  from  dirt,  cobwebs  and  straw. — 
The  ceiling  s^hall  be  thoroughly  swept  down  and  kept  free  from  hanging 
straw,  dirt  and  cobwebs. 

Segnlation  66.  Constmction  of  ceilings. —  The.  ceiling  must  be  so  con- 
structed that  dust  and  dirt  therefrom  shall  not  readily  fall  to  the  floor  or 
into  the  milk.  If  the  space  over  the  cows  is  used  far  storage  of  hay,  the 
ceiling  shM  be  made  tight  to  prevent  chaff  and  dust  from  falling  through. 

Regulation  67.  Walls  and  ledge  to  be  kept  free  from  dirt,  manure  and 
cobwebs. —  The  walls  and  ledges  shall  be  thoroughly  swept  down  and  kept 
free  from  dust,  dirt,  manure,  or  cobwebs,  and  the  floors  and  premises  be 
kept  free  from  dirt,  rubbish  and  decayed  animal  or  vegetable  matter  at  all 
times. 

Regulation  68.  Cow  beds  to  be  kept  clean. —  The  cow  beds  shall  be  bo 
graded  and  kept  that  they  will  be  clean  and  sanitary  at  all  times. 

Regulation  69.  Stable  to  be  whitewashed  twice  a  year. —  Stnblcs  shall  be 
whitewashed  at  least  twice  a  year  unless  the  walls  arc  painted  or  arc  uf 
Bmooth  cement. 

Regulation  70.  Manure  to  be  removed  twice  daily. —  Manure  must  bo  re- 
moved from  the  stalls  and  gutters  at  least  twice  daily.  This  must  not  be 
done  during  milking,  nor  within  one  hour  prior  thereto. 

Regulation  71.  Manure  not  to  be  stored  within  200  feet  of  stable. — 
Manure  «hall  be  taken  from  the  bam,  preferably  drawn  to  the  field.  \Vheii 
the  weather  is  such  that  this  cannot  be  done,  it  should  be  stored  no  nearer 
than  200  feet  from  the  stable  and  the  manure  pile  should  be  so  located  that 
the  cows  cannot  get  at  it. 

Regulation  72.  Disposal  of  liquid  matter. —  The  liquid  matter  sliall  be 
absorbed  and  removed  daily  and  at  no  time  be  allowed  to  overflow  or  satu- 
rate the  ground  under  or  around  the  cow  barn. 

Regulation  73.  Construction  of  manure  gutters. — Manure  gutters  sliall  be 
from  six  to  eight  inches  deep,  and  constructed  of  concrete,  stone  or  some 
non -absorbent  material. 

Regulation  74.  Use  of  land  plaster  or  lime  recommended. —  The  u^e  of 
land  plaster  or  lime  is  recommended  upon  the  floors  and  gutters. 

Regulation  75.  Character  of  bedding  to  be  used. —  Only  bedding  which  is 
clean,  dry  and  absorbent  shall  be  used,  preferably  sawdust,  shavings,  dried 
leaves  or  straw.    No  horse  manure  should  be  used  as  bedding. 

Resttlation  76.  Construction  of  flooring. —  The  flooring  where  the  cows 
stand  shall  be  so  constructed  that  all  manure  may  drop  into  the  gutter  and 
not  upon  the  floor  itself. 

Regnlation  77.  Floor  not  to  be  swept  prior  to  milking  cows. —  The  floor 
shall  be  swept  daily.  This  must  be  done  one  hour  prior  to  milking  time. 

l^egnlation  78.  Drinking  basin  for  cows  to  be  kept  clean. —  If  individual 
drinking  basins  are  used  for  the  cows  they  should  be  frequently  drained  and 
cleaned. 
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Regulation  79.  Live  stock  other  than  co^s  to  be  ezduded  from  staUe 
where  milch  cows  are  kept. —  All  livestock  other  than  cows  shaJl  be  excluded 
from  the  room  in  which  milch  cows  are  kept.  (Oalf  or  bull  pens  may  k 
allowed  in  the  same  room  if  kept  in  the  same  clean  and  sanitary  manner  l^ 
the  cow  beds.) 

Regulation  80.  Barnyard  to  be  cleaned. —  The  barnyard  shall  be  weQ 
drained  and  dry,  and  should  be  as  much  sheltered  as  possible  from  the  viad 
and  cold.     Mnnure  should  not  be  allowed  to  collect  therein. 

Regulation  81.  Separate  quarters  to  be  provided  for  sick  cows. —  A  suit- 
able place  in  some  separate  building  shall  be  provided  for  the  use  of  thf 
cows  when  sick,  and  separate  quarters  must  be  provided  for  oows  whes 
calving. 

Regulation  88.  Silo  or  grain  pit  not  to  open  directly  into  stable. —  There 
shall  be  no  direct  opening  from  any  silo  or  grain  pit  into  the  room  in  which 
the  milch  cows  are  kept. 

Regulation  83.  Milk  house  to  be  provided. —  A  milk  house  must  be  pro- 
vided which  is  separated  from  the  stable  and  dwelling.  It  shall  be  located 
on  elevated  ground,  with  no  hogpen,  privy,  or  manure  pile  within  100  feet 

Regulation  84.  Milk  house  to  be  kept  clean. —  Milk  house  must  be  kept 
clean  and  not  used  for  any  purpose  except  the  handling  of  milk. 

Regulation  85.  Floor  of  milk  house  to  be  properly  graded  and  water- 
tis^t. —  Milk  liouse  shall  be  provided  with  sufficiient  light  and  ventilation* 
with  floors  properly  graded  and  made  water-tight. 

Regulation  86.  Milk  house  to  be  lighted  and  ventilated. —  Milk  house 
shall  be  provided  with  adjustable  sashes  to  furnish  sufficient  light  and  some 
proper  method  of  ventilation  shall  be  installed. 

Regulation  87.  Size  of  milk  house. —  The  milk  house  shall  be  provided 
^vilh  an  ample  supply  of  clean  water  for  cooling  the  milk,  and  if  it  is  not  a 
running  supply,  the  water  should  be  changed  twice  daily.  Also  a  supply 
of  cleJin  ice  sfhould  be  provided  to  be  used  for  cooling  the  milk  to  50  degrees 
within  two  hours  after  milking. 

Regulation  M.  Storing  of  empty  cans. —  Suitable  means  shall  be  provided 
within  the  milk  house,  to  expose  the  milk  pails,  cans  and  utensils  to  the  sun 
or  to  live  steam. 

Regulation  89.  Washing  facilities  for  milkers  to  be  provided. —  Facilities 
consisting  of  wash  basins,  soap  and  towel  shall  be  provided  for  the  use  of 
milkers  before  and  during  milking.  During  the  summer  months  the  milk 
house  sliould  be  properly  screened  to  exclude  flies. 

Regulation  90,  Health  of  employees. —  Any  person  having  any  communi- 
cable or  infectious  disease,  or  one  caring  for  persons  having  such  diseases, 
must  not  be  allowed  to  handle  the  milk  or  milk  utensils. 

Regulation  91.  Milkers  to  clean  hands  before  milking. —  The  hands  of  Uie 
milkers  must  hv  thoroiiglily  waslied  with  soap  and  water,  and  carefully  dried 
on  a  clean  towel  before  milking. 
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Hexulatioa  M.  Clothing  to  be  wony  duriag  miUdag.— Clean  overaUs  and 
}\iinper8  shall  be  worn  during  the  milking  of  cowa.  They  shonld  be  used 
for  no  other  purposes,  and  whep  not  in  use  should  be  kept  in  a  elean  plaee 
protected  from  dust. 

Resvlation  93.  Milking  with  wet  hands  cmif^mntd. —  The  hands  and  tenia 
&Uall  be  kept  dry  during  milking.  The  practice  of  moistening  the  hnnda  with 
milk   is  to  be  condemned. 

ResaUtion  91.  Milking  stciola  to  be  ke^t  elaan.— The  milking  atoola  shall 
be  at  all  times  kept  clean,  and  iron  stools  are  recommended. 

ResulAtion  95.  Fore  milk  to  be  rejected. —  The  first  streams  from  each 
teat  shall  be  rejected,  as  this  fore  milk  contains  more  bacteria  than  the  rest 
of  the  milk.  ■ 

Regulation  96.  Milk  drawn  from  cows  16  days  before  or  6  days  after 
parturition  to  be  rejected. —  All  milk  drawn  from  cows  15  days  before,  or  6 
days  after  parturition  shall  be  rejected. 

RgulatioQ  97.  Small-mouth  milking  pail  to  be  used. —  The  pails  in  which 
the  milk  is  drawn  should  have  as  small  an  opening  at  the  ta|>  as  dm  bb 
used  in  milking;  top  opening  preferably  not  to  exceed  8  inches  in  diameter. 
This  lessens  the  contamination  by  dust  and  dirt  during  milking. 

Reflation  98.  Milking  to  be  done  rapidly. —  The  milking  should  be  done 
rapidly  and  quietly  and  the  cows  should  be  treated  kindly. 

Regulation  99.  Feeding  just  prior  to  milking  prohibited. —  Dry  fodder 
should  not  be  fed  to  the  cows  during  or  just  before  milking,  as  dust  there- 
from may  fall  into  the  milk. 

Regulation  100.  Milk  utensils  to  be  kept  elean  and  in  good  repair.  — All 
milk  utensils,  including  pails,  cans,  strainers,  and  dippers,  must  be  kept 
thoroughly  clean  and  mu.«vt  be  washed  and  scalded  after  each  using,  and  all 
seams  in  these  utensils  should  be  cleaned,  scraped  and  soldered  flush. 

Regulation  101.  Shipment  of  milk  from  diseased  cows  prohibited. —  Hilk 
from  diseased  cows  must  not  be  shipped. 

Regulation  108.  Adulteration  prohibited. —  The  milk  roust  not  be  in  any 
way  adulterated. 

Regulation  108.    Milk  to  be  immediately  strained  and  cooled. —  The.  milk 

as  soon  as  drawn  shall  be  removed  to  the  milk  house  and  immediately  strained 
and  cooled  to  the  proper  temperature. 

Regulation  104.  Milk  to  be  cooled  below  60  degrees  F.  within  two  hMin 
after  milking. —  Ali  ntilk  must  be  cooled  to  a  temperature  below  50  degrees 
F.  within  two  hours  after  being  drawn,  and  kept  thereafter  below  that  untii 
delivered  to  the  creamery. 

Regulation  105.  Straining  of  milk. —  The  milk  shall  be  strained  into  canii 
which  are  standing  in  ice  water  which  reaches  the  neck  of  the  can.  The 
more  rapidly  the  milk  is  cooled,  the  safer  it  is,  and  longer  it  will  keep  sweet. 
Ice  should  be  used  in  cooling  milk,  as  very  few  springs  are  cold  enough  for 
the  purpose. 

23 
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fttgnUtlM  lot.  Vm  ef  Mnttn.— If  Mrators  are  used,  they  sliall  staad 
where  the  air  is  free  from  dust  or  odora,  and  oo  no  aocount  Bhoold  they  be 
used  in  a  stable,  or  out  of  doors. 

fttfvlatiOB  107.  CtoaaiAf  of  milk  stndnen.—  Milk  Btrainera  shall  be  kept 
dean,  scalded  a  second  time  just  before  using,  and  if  doth  strainers  src: 
used,  several  of  them  should  be  provided  in  order  that  they  may  be  fre- 
quently changed  during  the  straining  of  the  milk. 

AtgnlatiMi  100.  Vae  of  prsatrrattvet  or  odoiins  natter  ^ahiUtad.— The 
use  of  any  preservative  or  coloring  matter  is  adulteratioii,  and  its  use  bj 
a  producer  or  shipper  will  be  sufficient  cause  for  the  exclusion  of  his  product 
from  the  city  of  New  York. 

fttfulation  lOt.  Water. —  The  water  supply  used  in  tlw  dairy  and  for 
washing  utensils  should  be  absolutely  free  from  any  oontaniination,  anlfid- 
ently  abundant  for  all  purposes,  and  easy  of  access. 

Regulation  110.  Protectiflm  of  water  tnpply. —  The  water  supi^  shall  be 
protected  against  flood  or  surface  drainage. 

BegnlatiOB  111.  Location  of  privy. —  The  privy  shall  be  located  not  nearer 
than  100  feet  of  the  source  of  the  water  supply,  or  else  be  provided  with  s 
watertight  box  that  can  be  readily  removed  and  cleaned,  and  so  oonstmcted 
that  at  no  time  will  the  contents  overflow  or  saturate  the  surrounding  ground. 

ftegnlatioii  lit.  Source  of  water  rapply. —  The  source  of  the  water  supply 
shall  be  rendered  safe  against  contamination  by  having  no  stable,  barnyard, 
pile  of  manure  or  other  source  of  contamination  located  within  200  feet  of  it 

RB6ULATI0NS  GOVBKNING  THE  SALE  OF  GRADE  «A*'  MILK  OR 

CREAM  (raw). 

Definition. —  Grade  "A"  milk  or  cream  (raw)  is  milk  or  cream  produced 
and  bandied  in  accordance  with  the  Regulations  as  herein  set  forth. 

Regulation  118.  Tuberculin  test  and  physical  condition.— Only  such 
animals  shall  be  admitted  to  the  herd  as  are  in  good  physical  condition,  ai 
shown  by  a  thorough  physical  examination  accompanied  by  a  test  with  tlie 
diagnostic  injection  of  tuberculin,  within  a  period  of  one  month  previous  to 
such  admission.  The  test  is  to  be  carried  out  as  prescribed  in  the  Regaia- 
tions  of  the  Department  of  Health  governing  the  tuberculin  testing  of  cattle. 
A  chart  recording  the  result  of  the  official  test  must  be  in  the  poaoeooion  of  tkt 
Department  of  Health  before  the  admission  of  any  animal  to  the  herd. 

Regulation  114.  Bacterial  contents.— Grade  "A"  miUc  (raw)  shall  not 
contain  more  than  60,000  bacteria  per  c.  c  and  cream  more  than  300,660 
bacteria  per  c.  c.  when  delivered  to  the  consumer  or  at  any  time  prior  to 
such  delivery. 

Regulation  116.  Scoring  of  dairies. —  All  dairies  producing  milk  of  thin 
designation  shall  score  at  least  26  points  on  equipment  and  50  points  oa 
methods,  or  a  total  score  of  76  points  on  an  official  dairy  score  card  approved 
by  the  Department  of  Health. 

Regulation  116.  Time  of  delivery. —  Milk  of  this  designation  shall  be  de- 
livered to  the  consumer  within  36  hours  after  production. 
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BecnUtioB  117.  Bottling. —  Milk  or  cream  of  this  designation  shall  be 
livered  to  the  consumer  only  in  bottles,  unless  otherwise  speeificd  in  the 
permit. 

BeC«]*tioa  US.  Labelling.— The  caps  of  all  bottles  containing  Grada 
'*  A  "  milk  or  cream  (raw)  shall  be  white,  with  the  grade  and  designation 
**  Grade  A  (raw) ,"  the  name  and  address  of  the  dealer,  and  the  word 
"  CSertiiied/'  when  authorized  by  the  State  law,  clearly,  legibly,  and  con- 
spicuously displayed  on  the  outer  side  thereof.  No  other  word,  statement, 
design,  mark,  or  device  shall  appear  on  that  part  of  the  outer  cap  containing 
the  grade  and  the  designation  unless  authorized  and  permitted  by  the  De- 
paHment  of  Health.  A  proof  print  or  sketdi  of  such  cap,  showing  thA  size 
and  arrangement  of  the  lettering  thereon,  shall  be  submitted  to  and  ap- 
proved by  the  said  Department  before  being  attached  to  any  bottle  contain- 
ing milk  or  cream  of  the  said  grade  and  designation. 

ADDITIONAL  REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  THE  SALE  OF  GRADE  *<  A " 

MILK  OR  CREAM  (Pasteurized). 

Definition. —  Grade  ^^A"  milk  or  cToam  (Paftteurized)  is  milk  or  cream 
handled  and  sold  by  dealers  holding  permits  therefor  from  the  Board  of 
Health,  and  produced  and  handled  in  accordanee  with  the  Regulations  as 
herein  set  forth. 

SegnUtion  119.  Physical  examination  of  cows. —  All  cows  producing  milk 
or  cream  of  this  designation  must  be  healthy,  as  determined  by  a  physical 
examination  made  annually  by  a  duly  licensed  veterimiriaii. 

RagnUtion  ItO.  Bacterial  content. —  Milk  of  this  dcHigmition  Khali  not 
oontain  more  than  30,000  baeteria  per  e.  c.  and  cream  more  tiian  150,000  bac- 
teria per  c.  c.  when  delivered  to  the  consumer  or  at  any  time  after  pasteuri- 
zation and  prior  to  such  delivery.  No  milk  supply  averaging  more  than 
200,000  bacteria  per  c.  c.  shall  be  pasteurized  to  be  sold  upder  this  designation. 

Ragnlation  121.  Scoring  of  dairies. —  All  dairies  producing  milk  or  cream 
of  this  designation  shall  score  at  least  25  points  on  equipment  and  43  pointf 
on  methods,  or  a  total  score  of  68  points  on  an  offlciAl  score  card  approved  b; 
the  Department  of  Health. 

Regulation  Itt.  Times  of  delivary. — 1^1  ilk  or  cream  of  this  designation 
shall  be  delivered  within  36  hours  after  pasteurization. 

Regulation  183.  BottUng. —  Milk  or  cream  of  thi  sdesignation  shall  be  de- 
livered to  the  consumer  only  in  bottles  unless  otherwise  specified. 

Regulation  IM.  Bottles  only. —  The  caps  of  all  bottles  containing  Grade 
"  A "  milk  or  cream  (pasteurized)  shall  be  white  with  the  grade  and  desig- 
nation ''Grade  A  (pasteurized)/'  the  name  and  address  of  the  dealer,  the  date 
and  hours  between  which  pasteurization  was  completed,  and  the  place  where 
pasteurization  was  performed,  clearly,  legibly,  and  conspicuously  displayed 
on  the  outer  side  thereof.  No  other  word,  statement,  design,  mark,  or  de- 
vice shall  appear  on  that  part  of  the  outer  cap  containing  the  grade  and 
designation,  unless  authorised  and  permitted  by  the  Department  of  Health. 
A  proof  print  or  sketch  of  such  cap,  showing  the  size  and  arrangement  of 
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the  lettering  thereon,  shall  be  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  said  Depart- 
ment before  being  attached  to  the  bottles  containing  milk  of  the  said  gndt 
and  designation.  No  other  vords,  statement,  design,  or  device  shall  appear 
upon  the  outer  cap  unless  approved  by  the  I>&partment  of  Health.  The  ^ 
and  arrangement  of  lettering  on  such  cap  must  be  approved  by  the  De{»rt- 
ment  of  Health. 

RffvlAtion  Iti.  Pttteurisation. —  Only  such  milk  or  cream  &hall  be  re- 
garded as  pastenrixed  as  has  been  subjected  to  a  temperature  of  from  14i 
to  145  degrees  F.  for  not  less  than  thirty  minutes. 

ADBinOMAt  RBGUL AXIOMS  OOVESinNG  TttS  SALE  OF  6BADS  "B" 

MILK  OR  CRXAM  (Paateuiised). 
Definition. —  Grade  "B"  milk  or  cream  (pasteurized)  is  milk  or  cream  pro- 
duced  and  handled   in   accordance   with   the   minimum    requirements   of  the 
Regulations  herein  set  forth  and  which  has  been  pasteurized  in  accordance 
with  the  Regulations  of  the  Department  of  Health  for  pasteurization. 

Regulation  188.  Physical  examination  of  cows. —  All  cows  producing  milk 
or  cream  of  this  designation  must  be  healthy  as  determined  by  a  physical 
examination  made  and  approved  by  a  duly  licensed  veterinanan. 

RegnlatiOB  189.  Bacterial  contents. —  No  milk  under  this  designation  shall 
contain  more  than  100,000  bacteria  per  c.  c.  and  no  cream  shall  contain  more 
than  SOOfOOO  bacteria  per  c.  c.  when  delivered  to  the  consumer,  or  at  any 
time  after  pasteurization  and  prior  to  such  delivery.  No  milk  supply 
averaging  more  than  1,500,000  bacteria  per  c.  c,  shall  be  pasteurized  in  this 
city  under  this  designation.  No  milk  supply  averaging  more  than  JOOMO 
bacteria  per  c.  c.  shall  be  pasteurized  outside  the  city  of  New  York  to  be  sold 
in  said  city  under  this  designation. 

RegulAtion  190.  Scoring  of  dairies. —  Dairies  producing  milk  or  cream  of 
this  designation  shall  score  at  least  20  points  on  equipment  and  35  points 
on  methods,  or  a  total  score  of  66  points  on  an  official  i^ore  card  approved  by 
tiie  Department  of  Health. 

Regulation  131.  Time  of  delivery. —  Milk  of  this  designation  shall  be  de- 
livered within  36  hours.  Cream  shall  be  delivered  within  seventy-two  (72) 
hours  after  pasteurization.  Oeam  intended  for  manufacturing  purposes  may 
be  stored  in  cold  storage  and  held  thereat  in  bulk  at  «  temperature  not 
higher  than  32  degrees  F.  for  a  period  conforming  with  the  Hws  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  Such  cream  shall  be  delivered  in  containers,  other  than 
bottles,  within  twenty -four  (24)  hours  after  removal  from  cold  storage  and 
shall  be  used  only  in  the  manufacture  of  products  in  which  cooking  is  re- 
quired. 

ReguUtion  198.    Bottling. —  Milk  of  this  designation  may  be  delivered  in 
cans  or  bottles. 

RefVlatien  198.  LabeUing^ — The  caps  of  all  bottles  containing  Grade 
B*'  milk  (pasteurized)  and  the  tags  attached  to  all  cans  eontaining  Grade 
B"  milk  or  cream  (pasteurized)  shall  be  white  with  the  gmde  and  designa- 
tion ''Grade  B  (pasteurized),"  the  name  and  address  of  the  dealer,  and  the 
date  when  and  place  where  pasteurization  was  performed,  clearly,  legibly,  and 
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c'onspicuously  displayed  on  the  outer  side  thereof.     The  caps  of  all  bottles 

containing  Grade  ''B"  cream    (pasteurized)    shall  be  white  with  the  grade 

SLTid    designation  *' Grade  B  Cream   (pasteurized)/'  the  name  4Uid  address  of 

tho  dealer,  and  the  date  when  and  the  place  where  bottled,  clearly,  legibly,  and 

eonspiciionsly  db^played  on  the  outer  side  thereof.    No  other  word,  statement, 

design,  mark,  or  device  shall  appear  on  that  part  of  the  outer  cap  or  tag 

eoittaining  the  grade  and  designation  unless  authorized  and  permitted  by  tb« 

r>ep»rtnie«t  of  Health.    A  proof  priat  or  sketch  of  sadi  cap  or  tag,  showing 

the    size  and  arrangement  of  the  lettetng  thereon  aJhall  be  submitted  to  and 

approved  by  the  said  Department  before  being  attached  to  any  receptacle 

cont&ining  milk  or  cream  of  the  said  grade  and  designation. 

Ragalatioii  184.  Pasteuriiatitttw — Only  such  milk  or  cream  sliall  be  re* 
garded  as  pasteurized  as  has  been  subjected  to  a  temperature  of  from  142 
to   145  degrees  F.  for  not  less  than  thirty  minutes. 

ADDITIONAL  R£6ULATI0]IS  OOVSKNING  THE  SALE  OF  GBADK  "  C " 
MILK  QSL  CRSAH  (PASXSURIZBD)  (FOft  COOKHIG  and  MANUFAC- 
TURING PURPOSES  ONLY). 

DeAmtion. — <>rade  *'C"  milk  or  cream  is  milk  or  cream  not  conforming 
to  the  requirements  of  any  of  the  subdiTisions  of  Grade  **  A  **  or  Grade  ''  B  " 
and  wbi(4i  bas  been  pasteurized  according  to  the  Regulations  of  the  Board 
of  Health  or  boiled  for  at  least  two  minutes. 

Regulation  186.  Physical  examination  of  cows. —  All  cows  producing  milk 
or  cream  of  this  designation  must  be  healthy,  as  determined  by  a  physical 
exaKilaatioa  made  by  a  duly  licensed  veterinariaB* 

Regolation  137.  Bacterial  content.~No  milk  of  this  designation  shall 
contain  more  than  300,000  bacteria  per  c.  c.  and  no  cream  of  this  grade  shall 
contain  more  than  1,500,000  bacteria  per  c.  c.  after  pasteurization. 

Regulation  138.  Scoring  of  dairies. —  Dairies  prodAicing  milk  or  cream  of 
this  defdgnation  must  score  at  least  40  points  on  an  official  score  card  ap- 
proved by  the  Department  of  Health. 

Regulation  139.  Time  of  delivery. —  Milk  or  cream  of  this  designation 
shall  be  delivered  within  72  hours  after  pasteurization. 

RegttUtion  UO.  Bottling.— Milk  m*  cream  of  this  designation  shall  be 
delivered  in  cans  only. 

Regulation  141.  Labelling.— The  tags  attached  to  all  cans  containing 
Orade  ^'C  milk  (for  cooking)  shall  be  white  with  the  grade  and  designation 
"(2rade  C  Milk  (for  cooking),'*  the  name  and  address  of- the  dealer,  and  the 
date  when  and  place  where  pasteurization  was  performed,  clearly,  legibly, 
and  conspicuously  displayed  thereon.  No  other  word,  statement,  design, 
mark,  or  device  shall  appear  on  that  part  of  the  tag  containing  the  grade 
and  designation,  unless  authorized  and  permitted  by  the  Department  of 
Health.  A  proof  print  or  sketch  of  such  tag,  showing  the  size  and  arrange^ 
ment  of  the  lettering  thereon  shall  be  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the 
Bald  Department  before  being  attached  to  the  cans  containing  milk  of  the 
said  grade  and  designation.  The  cans  shall  have  properly  sealed  metal  covers 
painted  red. 
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ftegulatiOB  14t.  PasteaiiiatioiL — Only  such  mOk  or  creMn  duU  be 
regarded  ««  pasteurized  as  has  been  subjected  to  a  temperature  of  145  degrees^ 
for  not  less  than  thirty  minutes. 

ADDITIONAL  REGULATIOHS  GOVERMIHG  XHB  SALS  OF  COVPEVSKD 

SKIMKED  MILK« 

Definition. —  Condensed  skimmed  milk  is  oondenaed  milk  ia  whieh  tke 
butter  fat  is  less  than  twenty-five  (25)  per  cent,  of  the  total  milk  solids. 

RefvlatioB  149.  Cans  to  be  painted  blue. —  The  cans  containinn^  condensed 
skimmed  milk  shall  be  colored  a  bright  blue  and  shall  bear  the  words  "Om- 
densed  dimmed  Milk''  in  block  letters  at  leasti  two  inches  hjgfa  and  two 
inches  wide,  with  a  space  of  at  least  one-half  indi  between  any  two  letters. 
The  milk  shall  be  delivered  to  the  person  to  whwn  sold,  in  emn  or  esas,  as 
required  in  this  regulation  excepting  when  scdd  in  hermetically  aealed  eaoa 

ADDITIONAL  RSQULATIOHS  OOVXRimiG  THE  LABEXXnTG  OF  lOLX 
OR  CREAM  BROUGHT  INTO,  DELIVERED,  OFFERS)  FOR  SALE  AED 
SOLD  IN  NEW  WORK  CITY. 

Rsgiilaitioa  148.  LabeUing  of  milk  or  cream, —  Each  oontuner  or  reeeptade 
used  for  bringing  milk  or  cream  into  or  delivering  it  in  the  City  of  New 
York  tfhaU  bear  a  tag  or  label  stating,  if  shipped  from  a  creamery  or  dairy, 
the  location  of  the  said  creamery  or  dairy,  the  date  of  shipment,  the  name 
of  the  dealer,  and  the  grade  of  the  product  contained  therein,  except  as  else- 
where provided  for  delivery  of  cream  in  bottles. 

Regnlation  147.  LabeHiag  of  milk  or  cream  to  be  paateuised^ — All  milk 
or  cream  brought  into  the  city  of  New  York  to  be  pasteurized  shall  have  a 
tag  afi&xed  to  each  and  every  can  or  other  receptacle  indicating  the  place  of 
shipment,  date  of  shipment,  and  the  words  ''  to  be  pasteurised  at  (stating 
location  of  pasteurizing  plants)." 

Regulation  148.  Mislabelling  of  milk  or  cream. —  Milk  or  cream  of  one 
grade  or  designation  shall  not  be  held,  kept,  offered  for  sale,  sold,  or  labelled 
as  milk  or  cream  of  a  higher  grade  or  designation. 

Regulation  149.  Word,  statement,  design,  mark  or  device  on  lahd. —  No 
word,  statement,  design,  mark,  or  device  regarding  the  milk  or  cream  shall 
appear  on  any  cap  or  tag  attadied  to  any  bottle,  can,  or  other  receptacles 
containing  milk  or  cream  which  words,  statement,  design,  mark,  or  device  is 
false  or  misleading  in  any  particular. 

Regulation  160.  Tags  to>  be  saved. —  As  soon  as  the  contents  of  such  con- 
tainer or  receptacle  are  sold,  or  before  the  said  container  is  returned  or  other- 
wise disposed  of,  or  leaves  the  possession  of  the  dealer,  the  tag  tiiereon  ahall 
be  removed  and  kept  on  file  in  the  store,  where  such  milk  or  cream  has  been 
sold,  for  a  period  of  two  months  thereafter,  for  inspection  by  the  Department 
of  Health. 

Regulation  151.  Record  of  milk  or  cream  delivered. —  Every  wholesale 
dealer  in  the  city  of  New  York  shall  keep  a  record  in  his  nuUn  ofllce  in  the 
said  city,   which   shall   show   from   which   place  or  places  milk   or  cream, 
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delivered  by  biin  daily  to  retail  stores  in  tlie  city  of  New  York,  has  been 
received  and  to  whom  delivered,  and  the  said  record  shall  be  kept  for  a 
period  of  two  months,  for  inspection  by  the  Department  of  Health,  and  shall 
be  readily  accessible  to  the  inspeetors  of  the  said  Department  at  all  times. 

RSGULATIONS  GOVSSNINO  THE  MAIHTENAK C£  AND  OPERATION  OF 
CSEAMERIES,  RECEIVING  STATIONS  AND  PASTEURIZING  PLANTS. 

CONSTRUCTION. 

I.  Sufficient  light  and  ventilation  to  be  provided. —  All  rooms  in  which 
milk  or  cream  is  pasteurized  or  otherwise  handled,  and  in  which  utensils, 
apparatus  and  containers  are  washed,  must  be  properly  lighted  and  provided 
'with  suitable  ventilation.  Vent  pipes  extending  above  the  roof  should  be 
installed  for  carrying  away  excess  steam. 

H.  Conatmction  of  floor. —  Floors  of  all  rooms  must  be  constructed  of  con- 
crete or  some  equally  non-absorbent  material.  They  must  be  watertight  and 
BO  graded  that  all  drainage  will  flow  toward  one  or  more  points  of  discharge. 

8.  Drainage. —  All  drains  must  be  suitably  trapped,  and  drainage  when 
not  disdiarged  into  city  sewers,  must  be  disposed  of  into  cesspools,  septio 
tanks,  running  brooks  or  creeks,  or  conveyed  by  drains  to  a  point  at  least 
500  feet  from  the  building. 

4.  Conatmction  of  waOs  and  odlinga. —  Walls  and  ceilings,  unless  oon- 
atructed  of  concrete,  smooth  brick  or  tile,  must  be  sheathed,  dusttight,  and 
painted  with  a  lig^t-colored  paint. 

5.  Doors  and  windows  to  be  screened. — All  outside  doora  and  windows 
must  be  screened  against  flies  from  May  1  to  October  31. 

6.  Doors  to  be  provided  with  self -dotiag  device. —  All  doors  must  be  pro- 
vided with  self-closing  devices. 

7.  Toilet  facilities  to  be  provided.  Location  of  privies. —  Suitable  toUet 
facilities  must  be  provided  for  the  use  of  employees,  but  no  waterdoset  shall 
communicate  directly  with  any  rooms  used  for  handling  milk  or  cream,  or 
with  any  room  in  which  utensils  are  washed.  Privies  or  earth  closets  must 
be  situated  at  least  100  feet  from  the  building  and  most  have  fly-proof  vaults. 
Seat  covers  must  be  self-closing. 

8.  Rooms  to  be  used  in  receiving  and  dumping  milk. —  Milk  must  be 
received  and  dumped  in  rooms  used  for  no  other  milk  handling. 

9.  Rooms  to  be  used  for  washing  containers. —  The  washing  of  containers 
should  not  be  conducted  in  rooms  in  which  milk  or  cream  is  handled.  If 
such  washing  is  done  in  the  same  rooms,  it  inuBt  not  be  carried  on  during 
the  period  of  milk  handling. 

10.  Milk  or  cream  not  to  be  handled  in  room  used  for  living  purposes. — 
Xo  stable  and  no  room  used  for  living  or  domestic  purposes  shall  communicate 
directly  with  any  room  in  which  milk  or  cream  is  handled  or  in  which  utensils 
are  washed. 

II.  Water  supply. —  An  adequate  supply  of  pure  running  water  must  be 
provided. 

EQUIPMENT. 

19.  Construction  of  apparatus. —  All  weigh  cans,  storage  vats,  mixing  vats, 
and  other  apparatus  must  be  constructed  of  suitable  metal,  preferably  of 
tinned  copper,  all  angles  and  joints  being  smoothly  soldered.  They  must 
be  provided  with  closely  fitting  metal  covers  of  similar  material. 
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15.  CoflMtiuctiaii  of  pipM  and  pnmpc. —  All  milk  pipes  and  pumps  nmst 
be  of  sanitary  construction  and  so  arranged  that  they  may  be  easOj  takec 
apart  for  cleaning.     Tlie  use  of  tightly  soldered  elbow  joints  is  prohibits. 

hL  ACTiBfiimnt  of  ptptsf  wtan  oonliiwoaa  liolder  m  «Md. —  If  a  eonthiv* 
ous  type  of  milk  or  cream  pasteurizing  holder  is  provided,  which  consists  of 
a  series  of  tanks,  the  piping  must  be  so  arranged  that  the  lower  tank  ii 
dlled  first. 

16.  Automatic  temperature  recording  devices  to  be  proyided. —  At  ererv 
milk  or  cream  pasteurizing  plant,  automatic  temperature  recording  devices 
must  be  installed  which  will  indicate  the  temperature  t^  which  the  milk 
or  cream  has  been  heated,  the  time  at  which  such  heating  has  been  performed, 
and,  if  possible,  the  length  of  time  for  whidi  the  milk  or  cream  is  held  at  the 
required  temperature. 

16.  Lacation  of  ten^erature  recorder. —  The  temperature  recorder  must  be 
attached  at  the  highest  point  of  the  outlet  from  a  continuous  holder.  If  an 
absolute  holder  is  used,  the  recorder  must  be  eo  attached  as  to  show  the 
temperature  and  the  time  of  holding. 

17.  Waahias  facilitiet  far  eana  aad  bottles  to  be  provided. —  Suitable 
facilities  must  be  provided  for  washing,  rinsing  in  cold  water,  and  sterilizinp 
cans  and  bottles  used  for  pasteiurising  milk  or  cream. 

18.  Sacks  or  can  dr^rs  mutt  be  provided. —  Racks,  constructed  preferably 
of  metal,  must  be  provided  for  the  storage  of  washed  cans  in  an  inverted 
position  until  iUed,  uaiess  dryers  are  employed  during  the  sterilizing  of  cans 
and  can  covers. 

tt.  Washed  bottles  to  be  inverted. —  All  washed  bottles  must  be  stored 
in  an  inverted  position  until  filled,  or  must  be  so  protected  as  to  prevent 
eontamination. 

to.  Surface  coolers  to  be  protected. —  Surface  coolers  must  be  provided 
with  suitable  metal  covers  unless  located  in  a  room  used  for  no  other  purpose. 

tl.  BottUaig  of  iniJiE. —  No  milk  shall  be  bottled  unless  the  process  be  go 
conducted  as  to  preclude  its  contamination. 

MSTHODS. 

M.  Booms  to  be  kept  dean.  Smokittg  and  spitting  prohibited. —  All  room; 
and  surrounding  premises  must  be  maintained  in  a  cleanly  and  sanitarr 
condition.    Smoking  and  spitting  within  the  building  must  be  prohibited. 

SS.  Water  and  steam  pipes  to  be  painted. —  All  water  and  steam  pipes 
must  be  kept  free  from  rust  and  dirt  and  must  be  painted. 

ii.  Oil  cup  er  pan  to  be  provided  under  beasngs  for  shafting. —  All  bear- 
ings for  shafting  must  be  provided  with  suitable  oil  cups  or  pans. 

M.  Bottle  caps  before  use  to  be  protected. —  Bottle  caps  must  be  protected 
from  contamination  until  used. 

80.  Garments  worn  by  employees. —  Clean,  washable  outer  garments  must 
be  worn  by  employees  while  handling  milk  or  cream. 
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27.  IRlk  or  cream  to  be  cooled  within  30  minates  after  pasteurisation. —  All 
milk  or  cream  must  be  cooled  after  pasteurization  to  a  temperature  of  60 
degrees  or  less  within  30  minutes. 

28.  Apparattts  to  be  deaned  and  steriliMd  immediately  after  nae.— All 
apparatus  used  for  handHng  milk  or  cream  muat  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and 
sterilized  immediately  after  use.  All  apparatus  used  in  the  pasteurizing  of 
milk  and  cream  must  be  sterilized  immediately  before  the  process  is 
commenced. 

29.  Temi^erature  records  to  be  made  daily  and  kept  on  file.—  Temperature 
records  must  be  made  daily  and  be  kept  on  file  as  long  as  requited  by  the 
Department  of  Health. 

30.  Milk  or  cream  to  be  regiaided  as  pasteurised  to  be  subjected  to 
temperature  of  141^-145  degrees  for  not  less  than  30  minutes. —  Only  such 
milk  or  cream  shall  be  regarded  as  pasteurized  as  has  been  subjected  to  a 
temperature  of  142-145  degrees  for  not  less  than  30  minutes. 

OENBRAL. 

31.  Containers  to  be  tagged  or  labeled. —  All  containers  in  which  pasteur- 
ized milk  or  cream  is  delivered  shall  be  plainly  tagged  or  labeled  ''  Pasteurized  " 
and  the  said  tags  or  labels  shall  be  marked  in  accordance  with  rules  set  forth 
for  each  grade. 

82.  Only  paatturiMd  milk  or  cream  oonf onniag  t0  refolatiOM  to  be  sold.^- 
Milk  or  cream  whidi  has  been  heated  in  any  degree  will  not  be  permitted  to 
be  sold  in  the  city  of  New  York  unless  the  heating  conforms  with  the  regula* 
tioas  ol  the  Department  of  Health  for  the  pasteurization  of  milk  or  cream. 

33.  Apparatus  to  be  approved. — Permits  will  not  be  granted  to  pasteurize 
miUc  or  cream  unless  all  apparatus  connected  with  said  pasteurizing  has  been 
approved  by  the  Department  of  Health. 

34.  Wtxm^  to.pusteiuw  rtSQnirei.-- No  milk  or  cream  shall  be  sold,  held, 
kept  and  offered  for  sale  in  the  city  of  New  York  aa  "  Pasteurized  '*  unlesb 
said  milk  or  cream  has  been  pasteurized  under  permit  from  the  Board  of 
Health   in  conformity   with   the  rules  and  regulations   thereof. 

35.  Milk  or  cream  not  to  be  pastenrized  a  second  timei —  No  milk  or  cream 
shall  be  pastem'ized  a  second  time. 

M,  PasteoiiMd  milk  to  be  bottM  at  place  of  pasteniisatiOB.^  Pasteurized 
milk  shall  not  be  held,  kept,  offered  for  sale,  or  sold  in  bottles  unless  sudi 
milk  has  been  bottled  at  the  place  of  pasteurusaticm. 

37.  Room  and  apparatus  used  for  the  pasteurization  of  Grade  A  milk. — 
Milk  or  cream  shall  not  be  reeeived  in  any  room  or  apparatus  where  Grade 
A  pastenrieed  milk  or  ereaim  is  handled  and  treated,  unlesa  the  said  milk  or 
cream  complies  with  the  Regulations  for  Grade  A  paoteurized  milk. 

REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  THE  TUBERCULIN  TESTING  OF  CATTLE. 

Rtgttlation  1.  Manner  of  testing. —  In  the  case  of  any  herd  which  is  found, 
whea  tested  in  accordance  with  these  regulations,  to  be  free  from  tuberculosis, 
the  next  general  test  of  the  herd  shall  be  made  within  twelve  (12)  months. 
Any  herd  in  which  one  or  more  reactors  shall  have  been  found,  shall  be 
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retested  with  iuberculm  within  aix  (6)  montlis,  and  every  rerndtsMg  aniiul 
•ball  be  excluded  from  the  herd.  Tuberculin  tests  shall  be  made  as  foUows: 
During  the  ten  (10)  hours  before  injection,  four  (4)  pre-iigeetioB  tanpen- 
tnres  shall  be  taken  at  interralfl  of  three  (3)  hours.  The  fint  post-injeetkiB 
temperature  shall  be  taken  not  later  than  six  (6)  hours  after  injectioi; 
thereafter  temperature  shall  be  taken  at  intervals  of  two  (2)  honn^  eoBtiBii- 
ing  for  not  less  than  twenty-four  (24)  hours  after  injection. 

ftegttlatioa  t.  Herds  to  be  rttested.— If  mwe  than  tea  per  oeut.  (10%)  of 
the  herd  react  to  the  tuberculin  test,  the  entire  herd  shall  be  retested  with 
tuberculin  upon  the  expiration  of  ninety  (90)  days  and  each  animal  so  re- 
tested shall  receive  a  double  dose  of  tuberculin  at  this  test. 

RegvilatioB  S.  Reactions  and  snspicioiis  reactionSd —  A  rise  of  2  degrees  over 
the  highest  pre-injection  temperature  shall  be  considered  a  reactioii,  provided 
such  rise  of  temperature  cannot  be  shown  to  be  due  to  some  other  cause.  A 
rise  of  1%  degrees  F.  in  which  there  are  consecutive  temperatures  above  the 
normal  extending  over  three  (3)  or  more  intervals^  shall  be  omsidered  a  sns- 
picious  reaction,  and  an  animal  having  so  reacted  shall  be  removed  from  the 
herd.  The  interpretation  of  the  "temperature  curve"  shall  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  veterinarian  making  the  test  subject  to  the  i^iproval  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  provided,  however,  that  such  veterinarian  shall  be  a 
legally  licensed  veterinarian  whose  tests  are  acceptable  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  of  the  fitate  of  New  York.  A  full  report  of  the  test  shall  be 
made  on  a  chart  approved  by  the  Department  of  Health,  which  chart  dull 
state  the  kind  and  quality  of  tuberculin  used  in  each  test,  the  dates  and  hous 
at  which  temperatures  were  taken,  a  description  of  the  animals  tested,  and 
the  numbers  of  the  tags  attached  to  the  same,  and  said  report  shall  be  duly 
signed  by  the  veterinarian  making  the  test  and  submitted  to  the  Department 
of  Health,  and  by  the  Department  of  Health  placed  on  file  for  inqwction  and 
record. 

RSGULATIONS  GOVERNING  THE  USB  OF  A  DIRT  TSSISR. 

Regulation  1.  Dirt  tester. —  A  dirt  tester  approved  by  the  Department  of 
Health  of  the  city  of  New  York,  must  be  used  in  all  creameries  shipping  milk 
to  the  city  of  New  York. 

Refvlation  2.  Milk  to  be  tested. —  All  milk  received  at  any  creamery 
shipping  milk  as  aforesaid  must  be  tested  thereat  by  the  person  having  tiie 
management  and  control  of  such  creamery,  at  least  once  a  wedc,  the  results 
of  such  test  to  be  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  creameiy  and  duplicates 
of  such  test  forwarded  to  the  Department  of  Health  at  the  end  of  each 
month. 


8.  Standard  for  test — A  photograph  or  gaiqpe  established  by 
the  Board  of  Health  of  the  city  of  New  Yorit  must  be  used  as  a  standard  in 
the  creameries  herein  referred  to  in  determining  whether  milk  contains  ex- 
cessive dirt. 

Regulation  4.  Milk  below  standard. —  Where  the  maximum  of  dirt,  accord- 
ing to  the  standard  is  shown  to  habitually  exist  in  milk  officially  tested  by 
the  Department  of  Health,  at  any  creamery,  it  will  constitute  snlBciait  cause 
to  either  rate  tlie  milk  as  Grade  C,  or  to  exclude  such  milk  from  sale  within 
the  city  of  New  York. 
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The  whole  subject  of  milk  standards  is  reviewed  bv  the  National 
Commission  on  Milk  Standards  in  its  last  report  which  has  not  vet 
been  given  to  the  press.    This  report  gives  the  history  of  the  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  health  officers  and  public  bodies  interested  in 
the  milk  supply.    A  proper  understanding  of  the  dairy  proWenis 
of  the  State  cannot  be  had  without  considering  and  understand- 
ing the  forces  which  operate  directly  upon  the  dairymen  throuffh 
health  regulations.     It  also  indicates  the  trend  of  future  health 
regulations  which  the  dairymen  must  be  expected  to  meet    In 
order  that  this  report  may  convey  such  information  to  the  Legis- 
lature and  the  dairymen  of  the  State,  it  is  thought  best  to  include 
thait  part  bearing  on  these  subjects. 
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November  8,  1816. 

Fk£AMBL£ 

Purposes  of  Milk  Standards 

Proper  milk  standards  are  essential  to  efficient  milk  control  by 
public  health  authorities.    In  the  first  place  health  authorities  muA 
ascertain  that  the  chemical  compoeition  corresponds  with  estab- 
lished definitions  of  milk  as  food.    But  their  more  important  duty 
is  to  prevent  the  transmission  of  disease.    This  means  the  preven- 
tion of  the  transmission  by  milk  of  infant  diarrhoea,  typhoid  te^er^ 
tuberculosis,  septic  throat  infections,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria^  and 
other  infectious  diseases.    In  the  interests  of  milk  oonsujuers  pub- 
lic health  authorities  must  take  positive  action  to  prevent  the  trans^ 
mission  of  any  of  these  diseases,  in  addition  to  their  duty  of  pre- 
serving the  food  value  of  milk. 

The  milk  inoducer  is  interested  in  proper  standai*ds  for  milk, 
and  should  support  a  movement  to  secure  proper  standards,  for 
the  reason  that  these  contribute  to  the  well  being  and  dignity  of 
the  milk  industrj'  itself.  Proper  standards,  rightly  enforced, 
distinguish  between  the  good  milk  producer  and  the  bad  milk  pro- 
ducer." This  inevitably  will  lead  to  the  improvement  of  dairy 
farming,  and  eventually  to  an  increase  in  the  financial  prosperity 
of  the  milk  producer  himself  through  better  prices  for  better  milk. 
It  will  thus  enable  the  producer  to  get  properly  paid  for  the 
quality  of  milk  he  produces,  and  thus  put  that  industry  for  the 
first  time  upon  a  dependable  basis. 

The  milk  dealer  is  immediately  classified  by  milk  standards  into 
a  seller  of  first  class  milk  or  a  seller  of  second  class  milk,  and  such 
distinction  gives  to  the  seller  of  first  class  milk  a  commercial  re- 
ward which  he  deserves,  while  it  discriminates  justly  against  the 

seller  of  second  class  milk.  

For  milk  consumers  the  settling  of  definite  standards  accoiu- 
panied  by  labeling  with  official  control  of  the  labels  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  know  the  character  of  the  milk  which  is  purchased,  and 
to  distinguish  good  milk  from  bad  milk.     The  establishnient  of 
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standards  for  qualitj,  and  of  Isbeh  on  retail  packages  indicating 
the  quality,  compels  the  industry  not  onlj  to  purchase  milk  od  i 
quality  basis,  but  also  to  sell  milk  on  a  quality  basis.  The  selliBf 
of  milk  strictly  on  a  quality  basis,  which  includes  not  only  chemi- 
cal coni}>o6ition,  but  sanitary  character,  makes  it  possible  tor  th^ 
consumers  by  au  inspection  of  the  label  to  intelligently  select  milk 
which  in  quality  and  price  is  most  suitable  far  their  needs. 

Administrative  Equipment 

Standards  are  useless  unless  properly  guarded  and  enforced 
The  chief  objection  that  has  been  raised  to  a  grading  system  for 
milk  is  the  difficulty  of  ensuring  that  milk  labeled  as  of  a  certain 
grade  is  actually  of  that  grade  when  sold  to  the  consumer. 

The  prime  requisite  for  efficient  milk  control  is  that  health  de- 
partments shall  be  adequately  equipped  with  men,  money  and  lab- 
oratory facilities.  The  commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  satis^ 
factory  results  cannot  be  expected  from  laws  when  there  is  no! 
sufficient  appropriation,  and  when  there  is  no  machinery  for  their 
enforcement  A  survey  of  the  money  appropriated  for  milk  con- 
trol shows  that  in  the  majority  of  municipalities  this  is  entixev 
insufficient  for  public  needs.    - 

The  key  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  proper  use  of 
grade  labels  is  the  laboratory.    The  establishm^it  and  operation 
of  an  efficient  milk  testing  laboratory  is  commonly  supposed  to  bo 
an  item  of  great  expense.    This,  however,  the  commission  is  cod- 
viuced,  is  a  mistake^  since  there  are  numerous  laboratories  scattered 
all  over  the  land  not  only  private,  but  public,  which  arc  inexpeD- 
sive  and  operated  at  low  cost     By  efficiency  methods  a  larg*" 
number  of  tests  can  be  made  at  a  very  low  cost    Even  small  coo^ 
munities  can  a£Pord  to  maintain  and  operate  such  laboratories. 
Where  for  any  reason  it  is  not  possible  to  do  this^  it  has  proven 
tQ  be  practicable  for  one  community  to  enter  into  laboratory 
i^angeiQC^ts  with  anoth^,  and  even  several  can  combine  in  ^ 
use  of  a  common  laboratory.  . . 

(Mding  6f  Milk 

There  is  no  escape  from  the  conclusion  that  milk  On  the  market 
must  be  graded,  just  as  other  commodities  such  as  wheat,  graiDj 
beefy  etc.^  are  graded.     The  milk  merchant  must  judge  not  only 
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of  the  food  value,  but  also  of  the  sanitary  characteristics  of  the 
commodity  in  Avhich  he  deals.    There  is  no  good  reason  for  believ- 
ing that  fruit  beginning  to  decay  is  particularly  unhealthful^  but 
it  should  not  be  sold  on  a  par  with  sound  fruit.     Small  apples 
have  as  much  food  value  as  an  equal  quantity  of  large  ones^  but 
the  latter  properly  command  a  higher  price.    So,  too^  with  milk; 
the  high-grade  product,  fresh  and  cold,  will  cost  more  to  buy  from 
the  producer,  and  should  sell  for  more  to  the  consumer  than  does 
the  low-grade  product*     The  Commission's  most  important  work 
has  been  the  attempt  to  separate  milk  into  grades  and  classes.    The 
Commission  has  endeavored  to  make  its  grading  system  as  simple 
as  possible,  and  at  the  same  time  to  distinguish  between  milks 
which  are  essentially  different  in  their  sanitary  and  other  charac* 
ter.     The  Commission  is  convinced  that  the  experience  of  the  last 
three  years  has  fully  demonstrated  the  value  of  the  grading  system 
in  the  communities  in  which  it  has  already  been  applied,  both  from 
a  public  health  and,  an  economic  standpoint.     The  Commission 
believes  that  the  grading  of  milk  offers  a  satisfactory  solution  for 
most  of  the  sanitary  and  economic  problems  which  have  hitherto 
prevented  efficient  milk  control,  and  that  it  is  feasible  for  small 
communities  as  well  as  large  communities  to  adopt  a  grading 
system  and  to  secure  its  benefits. 

Chief  Subjects  Considered 

The  Commission  during  its  deliberations,  over  a  period  of  five 
years  and  on  the  occasions  of  its  eight  meetings,  and  the  numerous 
meetings  of  its  subcommittees,  has  given  attention  to  a  great 
variety  of  subjects. 

The  more  iniix)rtant  conclusions  it  has  reached  arc  the  following: 

(1)  CiiKMicAL  Standards  for  Milk 

The  lack  of  uniformity  in  chemical  standards  used  by  different 
municipalities  and  States  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada 
has  letl  the  (Commission  to  believe  that  it  is  desirable  for  them  to 
give  expression  to  their  opinion  concerning  proper  chemical  stand- 
ards for  milk.  The  Commission  recognizes  that  chemical  standards 
do  not  involve  public  health  questions  excepting  in  so  far  as  they 
safeguard  the  food  value  of  milk.    Nevertheless,  as  milk  is  a  food, 
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chemical  standards  are  necessary  for  defining  its  nutritive  value. 

The  chemical  standards  suggested  are  the  work  of  a  s(>eci.ii 
committee,  ccmiposed  of  chemists,  which  has  carefully  considercsl 
the  natural  composition  of  milk,  as  well  as  the  Federal  and  State 
standards  already  established.  The  sitandard  of  3.25  per  cent  fat 
and  8.5  per  cent  solids-not-fat,  here  proposed,  is  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Association  of  OiKcial  ^Vgricultnral 
Chemists,  and  has  been  adopted  by  the  I'uited  Statos  Departmen: 
of  Agriculture^  and  by  a  larger  number  of  States  than  has  any 
other  standard.  (The  word  '*  standard  *'  used  in  connection  with 
milk  is  not  intended  to  imply  excellence,  but  simply  to  express  the 
lowest  possible  standard  or  limit  that  the  law  permits  for  a  pure 
or  normal  milk.  The  same  meaning  applie:^  to  the  word  u^»d  ir. 
coBuection  with  milk  products.) 

The  Babcock  test  makes  easily  practicable  the  determination 
of  fat  and  solids-not-fat  in  milk.  Such  examinations  of  milk  can 
be  readily  adopted  and  executed  by  any  health  board  laboratory 
at  a  very  moderate  expense.  It  is  believed  that  such  chemical 
standards  as  are  suggested  will  help  to  raise  the  standards  of  dairy- 
ing in  this  coimtry,  and  that  the  provision  regarding  substandard 
milk  is  a  liberal  one. 

Cow's  MUk 

Standard  milk  should  contain  not  less  than  8.5  per  cent  of  solids- 
not-fat,  and  not  less  than  3.25  per  cent  of  milk-fat. 

Skim-niilk 

Standard  skim-milk  should  contain  not  less  than  8.75  per  cent 
of  milk-solids. 

Cream 

Standard  cream  should  contain  not  less  than  18  per  cent  of 
milk-fat,  and  should  be  free  from  all  constituents  foreign  to  normal 
milk.  The  percentage  of  milk-fat  in  cream  over  or  under  that 
standard  should  be  stated  on  the  lal>el. 

Adjusted  Milks 

On  the  question  of  milks  and  creams  in  which  the  ratio  of  the 
fat  to  the  solids-not-fat  has  been  changed  by  the  addition  to  or  sub- 
traction of  cream  or  milk-fat,  the  Commission  has  hestitated  to 
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take  a  position.  On  the  one  hand  they  are  in  favor  of  every  proce- 
dure which  will  increajse  the  market  for  good  milk  and  make  the 
most  profitable  use  of  every  portion  of  it  On  the  other,  they 
recognize  the  sensitiveness  of  milk,  the  ease  with  which  it  is  con- 
taminated, and  the  difficulty  of  controlling  such  processes  as  stand- 
ardizing, skimming,  homogenizing,  souring,  adjusting,  etc.,  so  as 
to  prevent  contamination  and  the  use  of  inferior  materials.  On 
this  subject  the  Commission  passed  a  resolution  presented  by  a 
special  committee,  as  follows: 

"  The  Committee  believes  that  it  is  probably  necessary  to 
admit  standardized  and  adjusted  milk.  They  believe  that 
such  manipulation  should  be  controlled,  and  that  such  milk 
should  be  distinctly  labeled  as  to  its  modifications."  "  Milk 
in  which  the  ratio  of  the  fat  to  the  solids-not-fat  has  been 
changed  by  the  addition  to  or  subtraction  of  cream  should  be 
labeled  *  adjusted  milk ;'  the  label  should  show  the  minimum 
guaranteed  percentage  of  fat  and  should  comply  with  the  same 
sanitary  or  chemical  requirements  as  for  milk  not  so  stand- 
ardized or  modified." 

The  Committee  very  carefuly  considered  the  subject  of  the 
agitation  which  has  taken  place  regarding  percentage  of  solids-not- 
fat  due  to  the  fact  that  in  some  large  cities  much  of  the  milk 
contains  less  than  8.5  per  cent  solids-not-fat.  WJiile  the  Commis- 
sion is  disposed  to  admit  that  these  conditions  may  exist,  yet  it 
believes  that  tiese  conditions  can  be  remedied,  if  not  immediately, 
at  least  gradually.  On  the  other  hand,  experience  has  shown  that 
to  lower  the  standard  would  in  a  few  years  result  in  the  lowering 
of  the  general  quality  of  the  milk  placed  on  the  inarket,  since 
commerce  always  tends  to  approach  the  minimum  standard.  The 
Commission  therefore  thinks  it  is  unwise  to  reduce  the  standard 
for  solidsruot-fat  below  the  percentage  of  8.5.  In  those  communi- 
ties where  such  a  standard  cannot  be  rigidly  enforced  at  the  pres: 
ent  time,  the  Commission  suggests  that  the  standard  be  gradually 
applied. 
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Begtdatian  of  Market  MiUe  on  Basis  of  Cfuaranfeed  Perccniage 
Compositiofi 

(a)  Sellers  of  milk  should  be  permitted  choice  of  one  of  two 
systems  in  handling  market  milk.  Thej  may  sell  milk ;  first,  under 
the  regular  standard;  or,  second,  under  a  guaranteed  statement 
of  composition. 

(b)  Any  normal  milk  may  be  sold  if  its  percentage  of  fat  is 
state<].  In  case  the  percentage  of  fat  is  not  stated,  the  sale  should 
be  regarded  as  illegal  unless  the  milk  contains  at  lea^t  3.25  per 
cent  of  milk-fat. 

(c)  As  a  further  protection  to  consumers,  it  is  desirable  that 
when  the  guaranty  system  is  used,  there  be  also  a  minimum  guar> 
anty  of  milk-solids,  not  fat,  of  not  less  than  8.5  per  cent. 

(d)  Dealers  electing  to  sell  milk  under  the  guaranty  system 
should  be  required  to  state  conspicuously  the  guaranty  on  all  con- 
tainers in  which  such  milk  is  handled  by  the  dealer  or  delivered 
to  the  consumer. 

(e)  The  sale  of  milk  on  a  guaranty  system  should  be  by  special 
permission  obtained  from  some  proper  local  authority. 

(2)  Bagtsria  and  Bacte&ial  Testing 

Bacteria  and  bacterial  testing  have  undoubtedly  occupied  more 
of  the  Commission's  time  than  any  other  subject,  this  topic  being 
considered  at  each  of  its  meetings.  Every  phase  of  the  relation- 
ship of  bacteria  to  the  sanitary  character  of  milk,  as  well  as  to  the 
infectious  diseases  transmissible  by  milk,  has  been  discussed  by 
the  seven  bacteriologists  who  are  members  of  the  Commission. 
The  significance  of  bacteria  in  milk  and  methods  of  bacterial 
testing  have  been  considered  in  detail,  not  only  from 
the  personal  standpoint  of  the  bacteriolpgist,  but  from  tlic 
administrative  standpoint  of  the  eight  health  oflkers  who  are 
members  of  the  Commission,  as  well  as  Hie  two  agricultund 
experts.  Because  of  frequent  conferences  with  members  of  the 
dairy  industry,  as  well  as  a  knowledge  of  the  action  taken  by 
municipalities  on  this  subject,  it  is  believed  that  all  phases  of  tlie 
relationdiip  of  bacteria  to  milk  have  been  impartially  considered 
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and  that  the  conclusions  reached  fairly  represent  the  place  which 
bacterial  testing  should  occupy. 

The  Commission  recc^izes  that  the  number  of  bacteria  in  milk 
is  conti'olled  in  the  majority  of  instances  by  three  factors;  dirt, 
temperature  or  <ige.  Only  in  the  minority  of  instancefl  are  the 
bacteria  of  specific  diseases  present.  The  routine  laboratory  meth- 
ods for  examining  milk  have  therefore  as  their  chief  purpose  the 
control  over  dirt,  temperature,  and  age.  The  difficulties  of  detect- 
ing the  specific  bacteria  of  disease  by  laboratory  methods  prevent 
laboratories  from  undertaking  such  detection  as  a  routine.  For 
this  reason  laboratory  methods  are  as  yet  of  little  value  in  safe- 
guarding milk  against  specific  diseases.  The  only  practical  way 
for  protecting  milk  from  infection  by  the  bacteria  of  infectious 
diseases  is  by  medical,  veterinary,  and  sanitary  inspection,  and  by 
pasteurization.  Nevertheless  the  Commission  believes  that  large 
numbers  of  bacteria  that  are  not  specific  disease  germs  have  a 
health  significance. 

The  routine  laboratory  methods  for  determining  the  total  num- 
bers of  bacteria  in  milk  are  believed  to  furnish  a  general  indication 
of  the  safety  of  milk.  Small  numbers  indicate  fresh  milk  produced 
under  cleanly  conditions,  and  kept  cool,  and  such  milk  is  safer 
than  milk  containing  large  numbers  of  bacteria  which  is  either 
dirty,  warm,  or  stale.  In  addition  to  this,  the  relation  which  large 
numbers  of  bacteria  bear  to  the  sanitary  character  of  milk  is  shown 
by  certain  facts,  among  which  the  following  are  worthy  of  mention  t 

Rel4Uion  of  Large  Numbers  of  Bacteria  to  Infant  Mortality 

The  Commission  believes  that  the  numbers  of  bacteria  in  milk 
have  a  relation  to  the  infant  mortality,  for  the  following  reasons : 

(a)  Evidence  furnished  by  clinical  obsen^ations  of  groups  of 
children  fed  on  milk  containing  small  numbers  of  bacteria  and 
lai^  numbers  of  bacteria  shows  a  higher  death  rate  in  the  latter 
than  in  the  former. 

0>)  In  general,  a  reduction  in  infaiit  mortality  in  cities  results 
from  a  substitution  of  milk  containing  small  numbers  of  bacteria 
for  milk  containing  large  numbers  of  bacteria. 

(c)  Bacteria  causing  no  specific  intestinal  infections  in  adults 
may  cause  infant  diarrhoea,  and  milk  containing  large  numbera 
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of  bacteria  inoro  often  contains  species  capable  of  setting  up 
intestinal  inflammation  in  infants  than  milk  containing  small 
numbers  of  bacteria. 

Bacterial  Counts  and  Decency  *     ■    • 

On  this  subject  the  Commission  passed  the  following  resolutions: 

(a)  Because  high  bacterial  counts  indicate  milk  is  either  warm, 
dirty,  or  stale,  the  bacterial  count  is  an  indicator  of  decency  in 
milk  character,  entirely  apart  from  its  significance  as  an  indicator 
of  the  safety  of  milk. 

(b)  In  determining  the  sanitary  character  of  milk  and  the  gratk 
in  which  it  belongs,  decency  must  be  considered  as  desirable  for 
its  own  sake,  entirely  apart  from  tlie  consideration  of  safety. 
Decency  is  important  as  a  characteristic  of  foods  and  drinks  be- 
cause it  gives  pleasure  to  the  consumption  of  food,  while  the  lack 
of  decency  means  distaste,  displeasure,  and  even  disgust. 

(c)  The  bacterial  count  is  a  sufficiently  accurate  measure  of 
decency  to  justify  the  health  officer  in  condemning  milk  with  a 
high  bacterial  count  lK?cause  it  is  lacking  in  this  characteristic. 

Bacteriological  Laboratory  Testing  of  Mill' 

On  the  subject  of  laboratory  exainiuations  of  milk  for  bacteria, 
the  Commission  believes  that  the  interests  of  public  health  de- 
mand that  the  control  of  milk  supplies,  both  as  to  production  and 
distribution,  should  include  regular  laboratory  exaininations  of 
milk  by  bacteriological  methods.     They  stated  by  resolution  that: 
Among  present  available  routine  laboratory  methods  for 
determining  the  sanitary  quality  of  inilk,  the  bacterial  ecmni 
occupies  first  place,  and  that  bacterial  standards  should  be  a 
•  factor  in  classifying  milk  of  different  degrees  of  exceUenoe. 

The  adoption. and  enforc^oaent  of  bacterial  st^ndaHa  ^ill 
:.b^m(ire  effective. than  any  other  one  thing  in  imp^pving  the 
sanitary  character  of  public  milk  supplies.  Xb^.  eaJtoxf^mpex^X 
.of  these  standards  can.be  jcarri^  put  p:nly  by  .the  regular  and 
fxequeiit  ..laboratory  .examinations  of  milk  for  tjie  numjber? 
of  bacteria  it  may  contain.  .. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  standard  methods  should 
bo  adopted  by  all  laboratories  for  comparing  the  bacterial 
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character  of  iiiilks^  aince  by  this  means  only  is  it  possible  to 
grade  and  classify  milks  and  properly  enf(»rce  bacterial 
standards. 

Concerning  the  methods  which  should  be  used  by  milk  labors* 
tories  for  determining  the  numbers  of  bacteria,  the  Commissiov 
unanimously  resolved: 

That  there  bo  adopted  as  standards  for  making  the  bac- 
terial count  the  standard  methods  of  the  American  Public 
Health  Association  Laboratory  Section. 

One  of  the  chief  objections  raised  against  pasteurization  is  the 
claim  that  it  is  frequently  employed  to  cover  filthy  methods,  the 
milk  producer  using  less  care  in  his  methods  if  be  knows  that  the 
milk  is  to  be  subsequently  pasteurized.  To  meet  this  objeetion  the 
Commission  believes  there  should  be  bacterial  standards  for  raw 
milk  as  well  as  bacterial  standards  for  pasteurized  milk.  In  the 
ca?o  of  pasteurized  milk,  standards  should  be  required  of  the  milk 
before  pasteurization  as  well  as  after  pasteurization. 

licUabilitij  of  Bacterinl  Teds 

The  Commission  has  considered  the  numerous  criticisins  that 
have  been  raised  as  to  the  unreliability  of  bacteriological  analysis, 
and  has  made  extensive  inquiry  as  to  the  force  of  these  criticisms. 
An  opinion  concerning  the  reliability  of  laboratory  tests  for  num- 
bers of  bacteria  has  been  reached  biised  on  voluminous  statistics 
secured  for  the  most  part  by  groups  of  observers  working  together, 
as  well  as  by  individuals.  One  of  these  researches  alone  carried 
out  by  members  of  the  Commission  in  co-operation  with  others 
included  the  testing  of  over  20,000  samples  of  milk.  In  other  in- 
stances repeatedly  the  same  sample  of  milk  was  tested  100  times. 
Some  variations  in  the  analysis  of  duplicate  samples  are  inevitable, 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  bacteria  are  not  in  solution  but  arc  floating 
in  the  milk,  more  or  less  clustered  together  in  clumps,  each  of  which 
^ill  count  only  as  a  single  colony.  Under  snich  conditions  only  an 
»ppreximate  agre€^ent  can  be  tepected. 

The  results  of  extensive  study  justify  the  Comnlissioxi  in  the 
conclusion  that  the  analysis  of  duplicate  samples  of  milk  made  \yj 
routine  methods  in  different  laboratories  may  be  expected  to  show 


an  average  yariation  of  about  28  per  cent,  with  occasional  samples 
of  wider  variation.  In  some  good  laboratories  the  variation  maj 
not  be  greater  than  10  per  cent  Variatiims  in  resolts  diminish 
with  the  number  of  samples  analyzed.  If  five  samj^es  of  the 
same  milk  are  tested^  the  results  maj  bo  relied  upon  as  fairlj  ac- 
curate, and  always  sufficiently  accurate  to  plaoe  any  particular  milk 
supply  unhesitatingly  in  Grade  A,  B,  or  C.  The  object  of  bacterial 
tests  of  milk  samples  for  the  number  of  bacteria'  should  be  pri- 
marily to  determine  the  sanitary  character  of  the  milk  supply 
from  which  the  sample  is  taken,  rather  than  the  character  of  a 
single  sample  of  milk.  It  is  strongly  urged  by  this  Commissian 
that  no  grading  of  milk  should  be  made  upon  the  analysis  of  single 
samples,  and  that  no  prosecutions  or  court  cases  should  be  brought 
upon  the  bacterial  analysts  of  a  single  sample  of  milk. 

Interpolation  of  Bacterial  Tests 

The  Commission  has  put  its  opinions  on  this  subject  in  the  form 
of  resolutions,  as  follows: 

Whebiii^s^  Milk  is  one  of  the  most  perishable  foods,  being 
extremely  susceptible  to  contamination  and  decomposition, 
and 

WuEEEAS,  The  milk  consumer  is  justified  in  demanding 
that  milk  should  be  clean,  fresh  and  cold,  in  addition  to  having 
the  element  of  safety,  and 

Whereas,  Milk  which  is  from  healthy  cows  and  is  clean, 
fresh,  and  which  has  been  kept  cold,  will  always  have  a  low 
bacterial  count,  and 

Whebeas,  Milk  that  is  dirty,  stale,  or  has  been  left  warm, 
will  have  a  high  bacterial  count;  therefore  it  is  resolved: 

First:  That  the  health  officer  is  justified  in  using  the 
bacterial  count  as  an  indicator  of  the  degree  of  care  exercised 
by  the  producer  and  dealer  in  securing  milk  from  healthy  cowb 
and  in  keeping. the  same  clean,  fresh  and  cold;  and 

Second:  That  the  health  officer  is  justified  in  condemning 
milk  with  a  high  bacterial  count  as  being  either  unhealthy  or 
decomposed,  or  containing  dirt,  filth,  or  the  decomposed  ma- 
terial as  a  result  of  the  multiplication  of  bacteria  due  to  age 
and  temperature. 
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Third:  That  the  health  officer  is  justified  in  ruling  Uiat 
laige  numbers  of  bacteria  are  a  source  of  poeeible  danger,  and 
that  milk  containing  large  numbers  of  bacteria  is  to  be  classed 
as  unwholsome,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  bacteria  pres- 
ent are  of  harmless  type,  as  for  example,  the  lactic  acid  bac- 
teria in  buttermilk  or  other  especially  soured  milks. 

Grading  by  the  bacterial  count. 

Concerning  the  number  of  tests  which  should  be  made  in  order 
to  determine  the  grade  of  a  milk  supply,  the  Commission  recom- 
mends that  the  grade  into  which  a  milk  falls  shall  be  determined 
bacteriologically  by  at  least  five  consecutive  bacterial  counts,  taken 
over  a  period  of  not  less  than  one  week,  nor  more  than  one  month, 
and  that  at  least  four  out  of  five  of  these  counts  (80%)  must  fall 
below  the  limit  or  standard  set  for  the  grade  for  which  classifica- 
tion is  desired. 

The  grading  of  milk  has  necessarily  been  based  on  its  sanitary 
character,  primarily  as  determined  by  the  bacterial  test.  The  en** 
forcement  of  grading,  therefore,  requires  the  application  of  the 
bacterial  test  in  a  manner  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  fairly  de- 
termine the  sanitary  character  of  milk  so  that  it  may  be  assigned 
to  the  grade  in  which  it  belongs.  Such  an  administrative  system 
greatly  modified  the  former  conception  of  milk  inspection  by  pub- 
lic health  officials.  The  inspection  service  under  the  grading  sys- 
tem becomes  subordinate  to  the  bacterial  laboratory,  or  at  least 
must  look  to  the  bacterial  laboratory  as  a  guide.  If  bacterial  tests 
are  recognized  as  an  indication  of  the  sanitary  character  of  milk, 
then  the  bacterial  laboratory  tests  should  precede  the  dairy  inspec- 
tion since  they  will  point  out  to  the  dairy  inspector  the  location  of 
unsanitary  milk.  In  the  enforcement  of  the  grading  system,  there- 
fore, the  milk  inspection  service  should  be  reorganized  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  bacterial  laboratory  makes  its  tests  first,  in  order 
to  determine  the  sanitary  character  of  the  various  milks  oflFered  for 
sale  (Ml  the  city  market,  and  the  inspection  service  then  takes  up 
the  task  of  discovering  the  location  and  causes  of  the  defects  which 
the  laboratory  has  discovered  and  remedying  them.  The  labora- 
tory service  and  inspection  service  consequently  must  be  central- 
ized under  one  head  and  their  work  thoroughly  co-ordinated  in 
order  to  give  the  greatest  economy  and  efficiency. 
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Bacterial  standards  for  cities  of  different  sizes. 

In  establishing  the  bacterial  standards  for  a  city  it  is  importaut 
to  take  into  consideration  the  necessary  age  of  the  milk,  the  d>- 
tance  it  is  hauled,  and  the  methods  emplojed  in  its  hauling,  iii 
addition  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  milk  at  its  source.  It 
will  always  be  possible  for  a  community  having  very  few  dairic'>. 
easily  controlled,  which  consumes  milk  produced  within  its  o\wi 
limits,  or  within  transportation  of  twelve  houLrs  or  less  from  the 
sources  of  supply,  to  insist  upon  and  maintain  a  better  baeteriu. 
standard  than  can  a  city  where  the  milk  is  hauled  many  miles  iu:' 
town  to  be  consumed  within  twenty-four  hours  after  it  is  produivJ 
from  numerous  dairies  difficult  to  control.  The  small  city,  iVr 
these  reasons  can  and  should  always  maintain  a  better  baeteri .1 
standard  than  the  large  city. 

Microscopic  Examhuilion 

Under  certain  conditions  the  examination  of  milk  for  bacteria 
by  the  microscopic  method  serves  a  useful  purpose.  In  its  fa^or. 
it  has  the  advantage  of  quick  and  immediate  results  which,  in  the 
hands  of  reliable  workers,  have  proven  to  agree  remarkably  well 
with  the  results  obtained  by  the  plate  method.  At  times  it  gi^'^ 
useful  information  as  to  the  types  of  bacteria  present  On  the 
other  hand,  the  microscopic  method  fails  to  distinguish  between 
dead  and  living  bacteria,  and  therefore  its  value  in  the  examina- 
tion of  pasteurized  milk  is  uncertain.  Its  chief  value  has  been 
in  securing  quick  information  regarding  the  character  of  niw 
milk,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  most  useful  at  the  producing  and 
shipping  end  of  the  line  rather  than  at  the  city  end. 

(  3  )  PaSTEV  RIZATION 

The  pasteurization  of  milk  has  been  discussed  at  every  mectiuJi 
held  by  the  Commission.  Its  effect  on  bacteria,  its  effect  on  milk' 
its  effect  on  public  health,  the  questions  of  time  and  teinperatDre 
and  efficient  control  have  all  been  repeatedly  and  carefully  <^*^''^' 
sidered  in  detail.  It  is  believed  that  the  Commission  has  not 
n^lected  to  take  into  account  any  of  the  important  contribution^ 
which  have  been  made  to  modern  knowledge  on  this  subject.  I'' 
connection  with  pasteurization,  the  Commission  has  also  carefnlh 
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considered  the  subject  of  the  degrees  of  safety  furnished  to  milk 
by  the  tuberculin  testing  of  cattle  and  medical  inspection  of  dairy 
employees. 

After  a  thorough  consideration  of  the  various  times  and  tem- 
peratures used,  and  different  forms  of  apparatus  recommended  by 
various  authorities,  the  Commission  decided  upon  the  following 
definition  of  pasteurization : 

'^  That  pasteurization  of  milk  should  be  between  the  limita 
of  140  degrees  F.  and  155  degrees  F.  At  140  degrees  F.  the 
minimum  exposure  should  be  20  minutes.  For  every  degree 
alx)ve  140  degrees  F.  the  time  may  be  reduced  by  one  minute. 
In  no  case  should  the  exposure  be  for  lees  than  5  minutes^" 

In  order  to  allow  a  margin  of  safety  under  commercial  condi- 
tions, the  Commission  recommends  that  the  minimum  temperature 
during  the  period  of  holding  should  be  made  145  degrees  F.,  and 
the  holding  time  30  minutes. 

Regarding  the  methods  of  pasteurization,  the  Conmiission  be- 
lieves that  pasteurization  in  bulk  when  properly  carried  out  has 
proven  satisfactory,  but  that  pasteurization  in  the  final  container 
is  preferable. 

The  Commission  thinks  that  pasteurization  is  necessary  for  all 
milk,  excepting  Grade  A  raw  milk.  The  majority  of  the  Com- 
missioners voted  in  favor  of  the  pasteurization  of  all  milk,  includ- 
ing Grade  A  raw,  but  since  the  action  was  not  unanimous  the 
Commission  recommended  that  the  pasteurization  of  Grade  A  raw 
milk  be  optional. 

The  process  of  pasteurization  should  be  under  efficient  super- 
vision. The  supervision  should  consist  of  a  personal  inspection 
by  the  milk  inspector.  The  intervals  between  inspections  should  be 
not  more  than  one  month.  The  inspector  should  score  tlie  pasteur- 
izing plant  by  a  score  card. 

Specimens  of  milk  for  bacterial  analysis  should  be  taken  at  the 
different  stages  in  pasteurization  and  subsequent  handling. 

All  plants  handling  1,000  quarts  of  milk  or  more  a  day  should 
be  required  to  be  equipped  with  automatic  temperature  regulators, 
flow  regulators,  and  recording  thermometorSb  The  records  of  these 
must  be  examined  by  the  Department  of  Health  not  less  often  than 
once  a  month. 
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Where  pasteurization  is  done  with  small  apparatus  not  so 
equipped,  the  proprietor  should  he  required  to  examine  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  milk  in  the  heater  at  the  first  and  last  of  each  run,  and 
keep  a  record  of  such  temperatures,  which  record  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Department  of  Health  not  less  often  tban  once  a 
month. 

For  the  use  of  small  dealers  in  cities,  and  small  producers  for 
towns  and  villages,  eflScient  pasteurijeers  costing  less  than  $200 
are  available.  The  Commission,  therefore,  thinks  that  milk  ordi- 
nances for  towns  and  villages,  as  well  as  for  large  cities,  and  also 
State  milk  laws,  should  provide  compulsory  pasteurization,  except 
for  Grade  A  raw  milk. 

The  efficiency  of  pasteurization  diould  be  controlled  by  bacterial 
tests  before  and  after  heating. 

Scurvy  and  Pastewrization 

The  Commission  has  assumed  that  the  low  temperature  of  145 
degrees  F.  for  30  minutes  as  recommended  by  this  Commission 
for  pasteuriaztion  destroys  none  of  the  food  constituents  of  milk. 
Enquiry  conducted  by  the  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 
into  the  records  of  the  infant  milk  depots,  where  sometimes  over 
25,000  infants  are  fed  daily  on  pasteurized  milk,  appears  to  bear 
out  this  assumption.  In  view  of  the  fact,  however,  that  recent 
hospital  experimental  studies  suggest  that  an  exclusive  diet  of 
pasteurized  milk  may  give  rise  to  a  sub-acute  scurvy  or  similar  nu- 
tritional disease  in  infants,  which  was  entirely  prevented,  and  even 
cured,  by  the  feeding  of  orange  juice  or  other  anti-scorbutic  food, 
the  Commission  recommends  that  orange  juice  be  added  to  the  diet 
of  infants  that  are  fed  on  pasteurized  milk.  The  Ccmimission 
wishes  also  to  reaffirm  its  advocacy  of  the  adoption  of  pasteuriza- 
tion by  municipalities  as  a  public  health  measure. 

The  tuberculin  testing  of  dairy  cows 

The  Commission  has  noted  recent  developments  in  connection 
with  the  manner  of  administering  tuberculin  as  a  diagnostic  agent 
and  goes  on  record  as  approving  the  use  of  tuberculin  by  the  usual 
subcutaneous  method,  always,  however,  in  connection  with  physi- 
cal diagnosis,  and  with  due  regard  to  the  methods  prescribed  by 
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the  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  Other  methods  of 
using  tuberculin  should  be  regarded  still  as  under  judgment 

The  Commission  believes  that  health  officers  should  encourage 
the  use  of  tuberculin  as  an  ideal  diagnostic  agent  when  in  proper 
hands,  and  extend  its  use  as  rapidly  as  possible,  realizing  its  prac- 
tical limitations  owing  to  the  enormous  number  of  cattle  and  their 
migrations  and  the  limited  number  of  veterinarians  qualified  to 
use  this  test. 

It  should  be  remembered  also  that  tuberculin  testing  is  a  means 
of  meeting  only  one  of  the  many  problems  of  milk  control. 

(4)  Grades  of  Milk 

The  Commission  believes  that  all  milk  should  be  classified  by 
dividing  it  into  three  grades,  which  diall  be  designated  by  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Commission  that  the 
essential  part  is  the  lettering  and  that  all  other  words  on  the  label 
are  explanatory.  In  addition  to  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  used 
on  caps  or  labels,  the  use  of  other  terms  may  be  permitted  so  L^ug 
as  such  terms  are  not  the  cause  of  deception.  Caps  and  labels 
shall  state  whether  milk  is  raw  or  pasteurized.  The  letter  designat- 
ing the  grade  to  which  the  milk  belongs  shall  be  con-spicuously  dis- 
played on  the  caps  of  bottles  or  the  labels  of  cans. 

The  requirements  for  the  three  grades  shall  be  as  follows : 

Orade  A 

Raw  milJe.  Milk  of  this  class  shall  come  from  cows  free 
from  disease  as  determined  by  tuberculin  tests  and  physical 
examinations  by  a  qualified  veterinarian,  and  shall  be  pro- 
duced and  handled  by  employees  free  from  disease  as  deter^ 
mined  by  medical  inspection  of  a  qualified  physician,  under 
sanitary  conditions,  such  that  the  bacterial  count  shall  not 
exceed  10,000  per  cubic  centimeter  at  the  time  of  delivery  to 
the  consumer.  It  is  recommended  that  dairies  from  which 
this  supply  is  obtained  shall  score  at  least  eighty  on  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  score  card. 

Pasteurized  milk.  Milk  of  this  class  shall  come  from  cows 
free  from  disease  as  determined  by  physical  examinations  by 
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a  qualified  veterinarian,  and  shall  be  produced  and  handW 
under  sanitary  conditions,  such  that  the  bacteria  count  at  no 
time  exceeds  200,000  per  cubic  centimeter.  All  milk  of  this 
class  shall  be  pasteurized  under  official  supervision,  and  the 
bacteria  count  shall  not  exceed  10,000  per  cubic  centimeter 
at  the  time  of  delivery  to  the  consumer.  It  is  recommended 
that  dairies  from  which  this  supply  is  obtained  shall  score  at 
least  sixtv-five  on  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 

dustrv  score  card. 

« 

Gi-ade  B 

Milk  of  this  class  shall  come  from  cows  free  from  disease 
as  determined  by  physical  examinations,  of  which  one  each 
year  shall  be  by  a  qualified  veterinarian,  and  shall  be  pro- 
duced and  handled  under  sanitarv'  conditions,  such  that  the 
bacteria  count  at  no  time  exceeds  1,000,000  per  ciibic  centi- 
meter. All  milk  of  this  class  shall  be  pasteurized  under 
official  supervision,  and  the  bacteria  count  shall  not  exceed 
50,000  per  cubic  centimeter  when  delivered  to  the  consumer. 

It  is  recommended  that  dairies  producing  Grade  B  milk 
should  be  scored,  and  that  the  health  departments  or  the  con- 
trolling departments,  whatever  they  may  be,  strive  to  bring 
these  sources  up  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Grade  C 

Milk  of  this  class  shall  come  from  cows  free  from  disease 
as  determined  by  physical  examinations,  and  shall  include  all 
milk  that  is  produced  under  conditions  such  that  the  bacteria 
count  is  in  excess  of  1,000,000  per  cubic  centimeter. 

All  milk  of  this  class  shall  be  pasteurized,  or  heated  to  a 
higher  temperature,  and  shall  contain  less  than  50,000  bac- 
teria per  cubic  centimeter  when  delivered  to  the  consumer. 

'  Whenever  any  large  city  or  community  finds  it  necessary, 
on  account  of  the  length  of  haul  or  other  peculiar  conditions, 
to  allow  the  sale  of  Grade  C  milk,  its  sale  shall  be  surrounded 
by  saf^iards  such  as  to  insure  the  restriction  of  its  use  to 
cooking  and  manufacturing  purposes. 
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(frades  for  small  cities  and  towns 

Thid  Commission  recognizes  that,  because  of  climate,  size  of  the 
community,  nearness  to  the  sources  of  supply,  ease  of  transporta- 
tion and  ptogress  already  made  in  improving  the  general  milk 
supply,  and  in  educating  the  dairymen  and  the  public,  different 
communities  are  in  position  to  secure  varying  degrees  of 
excellence  in  their  standards  for  the  gi^ades  of  niilk.  This 
Commission,  therefore,  urges  that  its  standards  for  Grade  A, 
B-,  and  C  milk  be  r^arded  as  minimum  standards,  and  that 
any  community  may  adopt  higher  requirements  for  its  grades  if 
its  conditions  make  this  feasible  and  desirable. 

Ai^.a  guide  to  health  officers  in  tlie  establishment  of  grades  best 
adapted  for  their  local  communities,  the  following  general  broad 
priD>eiples  are  offered : 

^    ( 1 )  A  earef  ul  preliminary  survey  of  the  milk  situation  should 
.be  made  before  the  requirements  of  the  several  grades 
are  adopted. 

(2)  Xo  matter  how  excellent  the  general  milk  supply  of  a 

community,  it*  is  not  all  of  a  single  standard  of  ex- 
cellence, hence  there  are  actually  different  grades  of 
milk  in  every  community,  and  the  recognition  of  such 
grades  is  always  advantageous. 

(3)  Grades  in  any  community  should  always  be  such  as  to 

separate  into  two,  or  at  most  three,  classes  the  milk 
supply  of  that  special  commimity.  Where  little  or 
nothing  has  been  done  towards  improving  the  general 
milk  supply,  it  may  be  desirable  to  adopt  temporary 
grades,  (but  not  below  the  minimum  requirements 
suggested  by  this  Commission),  with  a  time  limit  as 
to  when  more  rigid  requirements  for  the  grades  will  be 
enforced. 

(4)  Grades  as  adopted  in  any  community  should  be  such  as 

not,  under  any  circumstances,  to  sanction  the  sale  of 
milk  below  the  minimum  standards  which  it  is  feasible 
for  that  community  to  require. 
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(5)  Whatever  departures  are  made  by  anj  oommimity  from 
the  exact  definiticm  of  grades  as  recommended  by  llus 
OommissioQ,  several  fundamental  principies  are  leoog- 
nized  by  the  Commission  as  of  universal  application, 
and  from  these  there  should  be  no  variation.  These 
fundamental  principles  are: 

(a)  Grade  A  milk,  in  a  general  way,  is  milk  which  com- 

plies with  requirements  of  such  character  and 
degree  that,  for  all  practical  purpoeea,  no  real 
advantage  would  be  gained  by  further  and  hi^er 
requir^nents.  The  standards  for  this  grade 
should,  therefore,  be  placed  high  enough  to  attain 
this  end,  but  not  so  hi^  as  to  limit  too  greatly 
the  supply,  or,  through  unduly  raising  the  price 
to  the  consumer,  to  limit  too  greatly  the  demand. 

(b)  Grade  B  milk  is  all  the  r^naining  milk  of  the  ccmi- 

munity  which  is  suitable  for  drinking  purposes, 
after  pasteurization,  but  which  does  not  comply 
with  the  high  requirements  for  Grade  A  milk. 
(c)  Grade  C  milk  ia  milk  which  falls  below  the  mini- 
mum requirements  for  milk  suitable  ior  drink- 
ing purposes,  even  after  pasteurization.  Its  use 
must  be  confined  to  cooking  and  manufacturing 
purposes.  Recognition  of  this  grade  of  milk  is 
not  recommended  by  this  Commission  except  in 
communities  in  which  such  recognition  is  an 
economic  necessity. 
(6)  The  fundamental  objects  in  grading  milk  are: 

(a)  To  aid  in  making  safe,  for  human  consumption,  all 

milk   which   can   legally   be  sold   for  drinking 
purposes. 

(b)  To  distinguish  between  classes  of  milk  which,  while 

all  safe,  are  of  different  degrees  of  CKcellence  in 
respect  to  cleanliness  and  care  in  handling. 

Each  community  should,  therefore,  endeavor  to  grade  its  milk 
supply  so  as  best  to  attain  these  objects,  without  departure  from 
the  broad  principles  above  laid  down. 
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(5)  Cbeam 

Cream  should  be  classified  in  the  same  grades  as  milk  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  for  the  grades  of  milk,  excepting  the 
baoterial  standards  which,  in  eigihteeii  per  cent,  cream,  shall  ncA 
exceed  five  times  the  bacterial  standard  allowed  in  the  same  grade 
of  milk. 

€reani  containing  other  percentages  of  fat  shall  be  allowed  a 
modification  of  this  required  bacterial  standard  in  proportion  to 
the  change  in  fat. 

(6)  BUTTEB 

There  is  evidence  that  much  of  the  butter  offered  for  sale  on  city 
markets  is  produced  from  cream  of  an  inferior  grade.  The  source 
of  such  cream  is  in  many  instances  farms  where  dairying  is  only 
incidental  and  there  are  no  facilities  for  sanitary  care  or  refrigera- 
tion. The  centralizers  where  this  cream  is  gathered,  and  the  plants 
where  it  is  manufactured,  into  butter  are  often  in  a  most  unsani- 
tary condition.  It  is  believed  that  sanitation  in  the  production  and 
handling  of  fluid  milk  is  far  in  advance  of  sanitation  in  the  butter 
industry.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Commission  that  steps  should 
be  taken  at  once  to  bring  about  a  reform  in  the  production  and 
handling  6i  butter,  and  that  this  can  best  be  done  by  the  establish- 
ment of  standards  and  grades  which  will  distinguish  between  the 
superior  and  inferior  product*  The  Commission  has  deliberated 
on  the  subject  of  butter  for  a  period  of  three  years,  and  has  made 
a  detailed  study  through  several  of  its  standing  committees,  in  ad- 
dition to  conferences  with  leading  representatives  of  the  industry 
itself.  The  conclusion  of  the  Commission  on  this  subject  is  ajs 
follows : 

Definition 

Standard  butter  is  the  clean,  non-rancid  product  made  by 
gathering,  in  any  manner,  the  fat  of  fresh  or  ripened  cream  or 
milk  into  a  mass,  which  also  contains  a  small  portion  of  other 
milk  constituents,  with  or  without  salt,  or  added  harmless 
coloring  matter,  and  contains  not  less  than  eighty-two  per 
cent,  of  milk  fat. 

Butter  should  be  graded  as  to  its  sanitary  quality  and 
market  score,  and  this  Commission  recommends  such  methods 
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as  were  recently  adopted  by  law  in  Minnesota  and  lova. 
whereby  the  grading  of  butter  on  such  a  basis  will  be  started 
as  a  voluntary  matter. 

In  the  interest  of  public  health,  cream  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  butter  should  be  pasteurized  before  being  used. 

Grade  A  butter  should  be  made  from  Grade  A  milk  or 
cream. 

Grade  B  butter  should  be  made  from  Grade  B  mtlk  or 
cream. 

The  sale  of  butter  should  be  restricted  to  the  product  ob- 
tained from  milk  or  cream  that  has  been  produced  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  could  be  sold  when  fredi  as  Grade  A  or  Grade 
B  milk  or  cream,  as  defined  bv  this  Commission.  Such  milk 
or  cream  shall  be  handled  before  manufacture  under  strictlv 
sanitary  conditions  by  persons  free  from  communicable  dis- 
ease. 

If  the  sale  of  butter  that  is  made  from  an  inferior  grade 
of  milk  or  cream  is  permitted,  such  milk  or  cream  should  in 
all  cases  be  pasteurized,  and  the  butter  properly  labeled 

If  butter  is  manufactured  from  rectified  milk  or  cream,  the 
fact  shall  be  so  stated  on  the  label,  and  such  butter  should  be 
considered  as  of  the  same  class  as  rraiovated  butter.  Such 
butter  shall  bo  classified  as  Grade  C. 

All  containers  in  which  butter  is  sold  shall  be  marked  with 
the  grade  of  the  poorest  milk  or  cream  that  is  used,  with  the 
name  and  location  of  the  plant  at  which  it  is  manufactured, 
and  with  the  date  of  manufacture. 

(7)  Ice  Cream 

The  Commission  has  had  the  subject  of  ice  cream  under  oonsid- 
eratioii  for  three  years.  It  has  been  in  the  hands  of  a  special 
committee. 

In  1914  several  series  of  bacteriological  examinations  of  ice 
cream  were  carried  out  by  the  bacteriologists  of  the  Commissicm, 
all  of  whom  handed  in  reports  to  the  Commission  showing  the 
character  of  ice  cream  from  samples  taken  in  their  own  localities. 
There  was  also  made  available  for  the  Commission  special  work 
done  on  this  subject  by  the  Departnient  of  Agricultiire  at  Wash- 
ington, and  by  a  number  of  public  health  authorities. 
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The  Commission  voted  that  ice  cream  shall  be  regarded  as  a  food 
rather  than  a  confection  in  the  sense  of  the  pure  food  law.  The 
Commission  also  voted  that  the  milk  and  cream  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  ice  cream  should  conform  to  the  standards  recommended 
by  the  Commission  for  milk  and  cream;  also,  that  all  milk  and 
cream  used  in  the  manufacture  of  ice  cream  be  pasteurized. 

Concerning  the  definition  of  ice  cream,  which  was  discussed  at 
several  meetings,  the  Commission  decided  upon  the  following : 

loe  cream  is  a  frozen  product  made  from  pasteurized  cream 
and  sugar,  or  pasteurized  cream  and  pasteurized  milk  and 
sugar,  and  shall  contain  not  less  than  eight  per  cent,  milk  fat. 
It  shall  not  contain  any  preservatives,  neutralizing  agent, 
saccharine,  renovated  or  process  butter,  fats,  or  oils  foreign  to 
milk  or  to  other  ingredients  allowed.  It  may  contain  whole- 
some eggs,  harmless  coloring  matter,  flavouring,  sound,  clean, 
mature  fruits  and  nuts,  pastries,  and  approved  thickening  not 
to  exceed  0.5  per  cent. 

Ice  cream  should  be  kept  frozen  until  dispensed.  Synthetic 
cream,  (the  product  made  by  emulsifying  homogenized  butter  with 
milk  or  skim  milk),  should  not  be  recognized  for  ice  cream  or  other 
cream  purposes  unless  the  methods  and  ingredients  used  be  ap- 
proved by  the  proper  authorities. 

Health  officers  are  advised  to  allow  nothing  to  be  sold  under 
the  name  of  ice  cream  unless  it  comes  imder  the  above  definition, 
with  the  further  provision  that  it  be  manufactured  and  handled 
in  a  sanitary  manner,  the  method  of  determining  proper  sanita- 
tion to  be  controlled  by  local  officials. 

Where  there  are  no  bacterial  standards  the  bacterial  content 
should  be  used  as  a  guide  in  checking  sanitary  conditions. 

The  use  of  substitutes  for  cream,  such  as  emulsified  fats,  other 
than  milk  fats,  should  not  be  allowed  for  ice  cream  or  other  cream 
purposes.  If  used,  the  finished  product  should  not  be  labelled  ice 
cream. 

Orading 

Concerning  the  character  of  the  products  used  in  ice  cream,  the 
Commission  decided  to  recommend  that  milk  products  used  in  the 

24 
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manufacture  of  ice  cream  be  restricted  to  the  products  of  the  Grade 
A  and  Grade  B  claBsea. 

Grade  A  ice  cream  should  be  made  from  Grade  A  milk  or  cream, 
and  the  finished  product  should  contain  not  more  than  100,000 
bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter. 

Grade  B  ice  cream  should  be  made  from  milk  or  cream  n<'T 
lower  than  Grade  B,  and  the  finished  product  should  contain  nor 
more  than  1,000,000  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter. 

The  Commission  recommends  the  use  of  a  suitable  score  card  iu 
grading  the  sanitaiy  condition  of  ice  cream  factories. 

A  suggested  score  card  is  included  in  the  appendix  of  this  report 

(8)  CoKDKirsEn  Mtt^k 

The  Commission  recognizes  that  in  the  manufacture  of  con- 
densed milk,  evaporated,  powdered,  and  condensed  milk  products, 
the  sanitary  diaracter  of  the  raw  milk  used  affects  not  only  the 
keeping  qualities,  but  also  the  safety  and  decency  of  the  finished 
product  It  is  clearly  to  the  best  interests  of  the  public  and  the 
condensed  milk  industry  that  condensed  milk  should  be  so  labele«] 
that  the  product  prepared  from  fluid  milk  of  a  good  quality  niav 
be  distinguished  from  that  prepared  from  inferior  milk. 

The  Commission  therefore  reconmiends  the  passage  of  Federal, 
State  and  municipal  legislation  which  will  permit  the  manufac- 
turer to  state  upon  the  label  that  his  product  has  been  prepared 
*!pom  Grade  A  milk,  and  he  shall  be  protected  in  the  use  of  such  a 
xjibeL 

(9)  Skim  Milk 

The  Commission  passed  a  resolution  regarding  the  chemical 
standards  for  skim  milk  at  one  of  its  earliest  sessions,  recommend- 
ing that  skim  milk  should  contain  not  less  than  8.5  per  cent  of 
milk  solids  not  fat. 

In  addition  to  this,  regarding  the  food  value  of  skim  milk  the 
Commission  recommends  that: 

Whereas,  the  pressure  of  the  cost  of  living  is  increasing 
rapidly,  and  vast  quantities  of  nutritious  and  available  food 
are  now  going  to  waste,  and  laws  prohibiting  the  sale  of  skim 
milk  have  no  public  health  significance;  therefore^  the  Com- 
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mission  recommends  that  the  use  of  skim  milk  as  a  food  be 
approved,  and  urges  the  repeal  of  laws  wherever  thejr  exist 
that  prohibit  the  sale  of  skim  milk  as  a  food. 

(10)  BUTTEBMII-K 

Concerning  buttermilk,  the  Commission  considered  the  subject 
at  three  of  its  sessions.  As  a  definition  of  buttermilk  the  Com- 
mission suggests: 

That  the  sale  of  buttennilk  should  be  restricted,  first,  to 
the  product  resulting  from  the  churning  of  milk  or  cream 
that  is  produced  under  such  conditions  that  when  fresh  it 
could  be  sold  as  Grade  A  or  Grade  B  nailk  or  cream,  as  such 
grades  have  been  defined  by  this  Commission;  or,  second,  to 
the  product  resulting  from  the  skimming,  souring,  or  treats 
meut  in  any  way  of  Grade  A  or  Grade  B  milk,  so  that  it  re- 
sembles buttermilk,  (the  true  character  of  such  imitation  or 
artificial  buttormilk  to  be  distinctly  stated  on  the  container 
in  every  case),  provided  that  all  such  buttermilk  shall  be 
handled  during  and  after  manufacture  in  a  sanitary  manner 
approved  by  the  local  health  authorities,  and  that  it  shall  be 
kept  at  a  temperature  below  fifty  degrees  F.  from  the  time  of 
manufacture  until  delivered  to  the  consumer. 

The  Commission  recommends  that  all  milk,  cream  or  skim  milk 
entering  into  the  manufacture  of  buttermilk  be  pasteurized,  unless 
it  can  be  shown  that  such  milk  or  cream  corresponds  to  Grade  A 
milk. 

All  buttermilk  should  be  sold  in  bottles  or  cans  that  are  properly 
sealed  and  labeled,  with  the  name  of  the  manufacturing  plant, 
with  either  the  day  or  date  of  manufacture,  with  the  grade  of 
milk  from  which  it  was  manufactured,  and  with  a  statement  as  to 
whether  it  is  manufactured  from  a  raw  or  pasteurized  product, 
and  whether  it  is  artificially  or  naturally  prepared. 

( 11 )  CuUEtlFICATION 

The  process  of  the  clarification  of  milk  has  come  into  such  wide 
use  that  the  (Commission  has  felt  it  necessary  to  take  cognizance 
of  it,  but  it  does  not  believe  that  it  should  be  recommended  as  a 
required  standard  method.    In  its  favor  are  the  following  points: 
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(a)  It  removes  visible  dirt. 

(b)  It  removes  inflammatory  products,  including  many  of  the 

causative  germs. 

(c)  It  performs  the  work  of  the  strainer,  but  in  a  much  more 

efficient  manner. 

Against  it  are  the  following  points : 

(a)  It  removes  visible  dirt,  but  not  all   disease  producing 

germs  and  hence  misleads  the  consumer  as  to  tiie  real 
purity  of  the  milk. 

(b)  It  does  not  remove  urine  or  the  soluble  portion  of  feces: 

nevertheless,  the  milk  appears  clean. 

(c)  It  adds  another  process  requiring  handling  of  the  milk, 

complicating  the  situation. 

(d)  It  largely  destroys  the  value  of  the  dirt  test,  thou^  not 

more  so  than  good  straining. 

(e)  It  breaks  up  clumps  of  bacteria  and   distributes  them 

through  the  milk. 

(f )  The  exact  nature  of  the  material  removed  is  not  yet  fully 

understood. 

(12)  HOMOGEIOZATION 

Concerning  the  subject  of  homogenized  milk  or  cream,  the  Ckmi- 
mission  bases  its  attitude  on  the  principle  of  correct  labeling.  It  is 
of  the  opinion  that  in  the  compounding  of  milk  or  cream,  no  fat 
other  than  milk  fat  from  the  milk  in  process  should  be  used,  and 
that  no  substance  foreign  to  milk  should  be  added  to  it 

The  use  of  condensed  milk  or  other  maiterials  for  iJie  thickening 
of  cream  is  opposed  unless  the  facts  are  clearly  set  forth  on  the 
label  of  the  retail  package. 

Homogenized  milk  or  cream  should  be  marked  as  such,  stating 
the  percentage  of  fat  it  contains. 

(18)  LlOl^NSES 

A  milk  dealer  should  be  required  to  have  a  permit  or  license  to 
sell  any  grade  or  class  of  milk,  and  to  use  a  label  for  such  grade 
or  class.  Such  permit  or  license  should  be  granted  only  after  the 
local  health  board  has  determined  that  the  milk  of  the  dealer  actu- 
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ally  belongs  to  the  grade,  and  it  should  be  revoked  and  the  use  of 
the  label  forbidden  when  it  is  determined  that  the  milk  is  not  in  the 
grade  or  class  designated. 

(14:)  Labeu^ino 

All  milk  should  be  labeled  and  marked  with  the  grade  in  which 

it    is    to  be  sold.     In  dating  milk,  uniform  methods  should  be 

adopted.     Besides  the  letter  of  the  grade  and  the  words  "  raw  " 

or  "  pasteurized,"  there  should  be  added  sufficient  statements  to 

identify  the  milk  as  to  its  source,  and  the  time  at  which  it  was 

produced,  bottled,  or  pasteurized ;  and  no  term  descriptive  of  the 

quality  of  the  milk  other  than  the  officially  adopted  grades  should 

be  authorized,  unless  such  term  is  of  a  generally  accepted  meaning. 

In    dating  milk,  uniform  methods  should  be  adopted  for  all 

grades  of  both  raw  milk  and  pasteurized  milk,  using  the  day  of 

the  week  or  the  day  of  the  month. 

The  sale  of  milk  which  is  mislabeled  or  misbranded  should  be 
punished  by  revoking  the  dealer's  license,  reducing  it  to  a  lower 
grade,  or  by  fines,  or  suitable  penalties. 
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APPENDIX 

History  of  the  National  Commissioit  on  Mhjc  Standards 

Milk  Grading  Previous  to  the  ComnUssioris  Orgamzation 

In  1907  there  was  held  a  milk  conference  in  Wafihingtan  called 
by  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Oolumbia  to  report  upon 
the  milk  supply  of  that  city.  At  this  c<XLference  Dr.  A.  D.  Melvin 
offered  a  resolution  proposing  that  milk  be  classified  into  three 
classes :  '"* 

Class  1.  Certified  Milt 
Class  2.  Inspected  Milk 
Class  3.    Pasteurized  Milk 

In  the  first  two  classes  the  cows  were  to  be  tuberculin  tested,  and 
the  milk  to  have  bacterial  standards.  The  conference  reconi- 
niended  this  classification.  The  proposal  was  notable  because  it 
provided  for  the  pasteurization  of  all  milk,  with  the  exception  of 
milk  from  tuberculin  tested  cows,  produced  under  sanitary  condi- 
tions. 

m 

In  1908,  the  I:Joard  of  Health  of  New  York  city  adopted  a 
classification  of  milk  as  follows: 

Class  1.  Milk  (ordinary  market  milk, 

raw  or  pasteurized). 
Class  2.  Selected  Milk 
Class  3.  Inspected  Milk 
Class  4.  Guaranteed  Milk 
Class  6.  Certified  Milk 

Class  1  represented  the  bulk  of  the  supply,  and  no  provision 
w^as  made  requiring  either  pasteurization  or  a  bacterial  standard. 

Organization  of  the  Commission  on  Milk  Standards 

In  1910,  December  2  and  3,  the  New  York  Milk  Committee 
held  a  conference  on  milk  problems  of  leading  milk  authorities 
in  America,  at  which  the  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  pending  the  adoption  of  national  standards 
the  conference  on  milk  problems  of  the  New  York  Milk  Com- 
mittee endorse  the  classification  of  milk  recommended  by  A. 
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D.  Melvin,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  approved  by  the 
milk  conference  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  1907,  and  pub- 
lished in  Circular  114  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
and  in  Bulletins  Nos.  41  and  56  of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service. 

(This  classification  designates  three  kinds  of  milk:  Certified, 
Inspected,  Pasteurized.) 

This  same  conference  also  passed  the  following  resolution : 

Whereas,  It  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  papers  and  the 
discussions  at  this  conference  held  at  the  invitation  of  the 
New  York  Milk  Committee  that  it  is  imperative  that  definite 
standards  and  regulations  should  be  adopted  to  govern  the 
production  and  handling  of  dairy  products  for  the  prevention 
of  disease  and  the  saving  of  lives ; 

Resolved,  That  the  New  York  Milk  Committee  be  re- 
quested to  invite  between  twelve  and  twenty  recognized  ex- 
perts on  milk  problems  to  meet  in  conference,  and  that  those 
experts  be  asked  to  make  a  unanimous  report,  recommending 
proper  milk  standards  on  which  Congress  or  State  authorities 
may  formulate  milk  legislation. 

In  accordance  with  this  resolution,  in  March,  1911,  the  New 
York  Milk  Committee,  which  is  a  voluntary  organization  working 
for  the  improvement  of  the  milk  supply  of  New  York  city  and  the 
reduction  of  infant  mortality,  invited  twenty  experts  to  become 
members  of  a  Commission  on  Milk  Standards.  These  men  were 
selected  from  a  list  of  more  than  two  hundred  men  of  prominence 
in  medicine,  sanitation,  public  health,  and  laboratory  work,  who 
were  recc^ized  as  authorities  on  the  milk  question. 

The  members  at  the  present  time  are  as  follows : 

Dr.  Carl  L.  Alsberg,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dr.  John  F.  Anderson,  of  E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Dr.  B.  L.  Arms,  State  Bacteriologist,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

Prof.  H.  W.  Conn,  Director  of  Laboratory  of  State  Board 
of  Health,  Middletown,  Conn. 
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Dr.  W.  A.  Evans,  Department  of  Preventive  Medicine, 
Northwestern,  University,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Dr.  Charles  J.  Hastings,  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Tor- 
onto, Canada. 

Dr.  J.  N.  Hurty,  Secretary,  State  Board  of  Health. 
Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Landis,  Health  Officer,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Dr.  E.  C.  Levy,  Health  Officer,  Richmond,  Va. 

Dr.  A.  D.  Melvin,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C". 

Dr.  J.  S.  Neff,  Narberth,  Pa. 

Dr.  Charles  E.  North,  30  Church  street,  New  York  citv. 

Dr.  William  H.  Park,  Director  of  Laboratories,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  New  York  city. 

Mr.  Rw  A.  Pearson,  President,  College  of  Agriculture. 
Ames,  Iowa. 

Dr.  M.  P.  Ravenel,  Department  of  Preventive  Medicine. 
University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Prof.  M.  J.  Bosenau,  Department  of  Preventive  Medicine 
and  Hygiene,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Prof.  H.  C.  Sherman,  Department  of  Chemistry,  Colum- 
bia University,  New  York  city. 

Dr.  L.  L.  Van  Slyke,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Wells^  Health  Officer,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Dr.  William  C.  Woodward,  Health  Officer,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

In  the  list  of  names  above  there  are  eight  public  health  officer?, 
seven  bacteriologists,  three  chemists  and  two  agricultural  expert^. 
Thirteen  out  of  the  number  have  been  educated  as  physicians ;  two 
of  the  members  have  had  long  practical  experience  in  the  milk  in- 
dustry; six  have  been  connected  with  the  production  and  control 
of  certified  milk. 

Purposes 

While  this  Commission  was  created  by,  and  its  expense  is  borne 
by  the  New  York  Milk  Committee,  it  has  not  been  the  intention 
of  the  Committee  that  the  Commission  should  have  the  New  York 
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city  milk  problem  solely  in  mind.  It  was  desired  that  the  Com- 
mission should  make  recommendations  regarding  milk  standards 
and  legislation  that  might  be  adopted  by  any  city  or  town  in  the 
United  States  or  Canada. 

Meetings 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Commission  was  held  at  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine  on  ^lay  22,  1911.  The  subjects  discussed 
included  bacterial  standards,  chemical  standards,  and  the  grading 
and  classification  of  milk.  Several  connnittees  were  appointed  to 
report  at  the  next  meeting. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  Commission  was  held  at  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Medicine,  October  5  and  0,  1911,  at  which  the 
i*eports  of  standing  committees  were  received  and  resolutions 
adopted  concerning  bacterial  standards,  chemical  standards,  and 
grades  and  classes  of  milk.  Special  committees  were  appointed 
to  consider  certain  specific  matters.  The  Commission  tentatively 
recommended  that  milk  should  be  classified  as  follows:  Certified ; 
Inspected;  Market;  Cooking;  that  there  be  bacterial  standards 
and  that  the  last  two  classes  should  be  pasteurized. 

January  4,  1912,  the  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 
made  an  amendment  to  its  sanitary  code  providing  for  a  new  classi- 
fication of  milk,  as  follows : 

Grade  A,  for   infants    and   children,    including:    Certified; 
guaranteed;   inspected    (raw);   selected  (pasteur- 
ized). 
Grade  B,  for  adults,  including:  Selected  (raw)  ;  pasteurized. 
Grade  C,  for  cooking,  including  both  raw  and  pasteurized. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  this  grading  system  made  some  use  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commission  on  Milk  Standards,  but 
omitted  any  bacterial  vstandards  for  Grade  B  or  Grade  C  milk, 
and  permitted  the  sale  of  raw,  tmpasteurized  milk  in  all  grades. 
At  the  same  time  it  was  recognized  that  this  action  of  New  York 
city  was  a  great  step  in  advance,  and  an  indication  that  the  Com- 
mission's work  gave  promise  of  taking  practical  form. 
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First  Report 

The  third  meeting  of  the  Connniseion  was  held  at  Homer,  New 
York,  January  25,  and  at  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine, 
January  26  and  27,  1912.  At  this  meeting  minor  matters  were 
voted  upon  and  preparation  made  for  the  publication  of  a  report 
of  all  of  the  Commission's  work.  The  first  report  appeared  as  a 
bulletin  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  in  the  Public 
Health  Reports,  Volume  27,  No.  19,  May  10,  1912;  70,000 
copies  of  this  report  were  distributed. 

The  fourth  meeting  of  the  Conmiission  was  held  in  Chicag^s 
October  29  and  30,  1912,  at  the  time  of  the  National  Dairy  Show. 
At  this  meeting  the  Commission  attended  the  annual  convention 
of  the  International  Milk  Dealers'  Association,  and  took  part  in 
a  discussion  of  the  classification  of  milk  and  milk  standards  with 
the  leading  representatives  of  the  milk  industry  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

The  fifth  meeting  of  the  Commission  was  held  in  Kichmond. 
Virginia,  .on  May  2  and  3,  1913.  By  this  time  the  Commission 
had  the  benefit  of  numerous  criticisms  and  suggestions  which  had 
been  called  forth  by  the  first  provisional  report.  At  this  meeting 
the  Commission  made  some  radical  modifications  of  its  standards 
and  grades,  as  follows: 

(1)  That  in  classifying  milk  the  grades  be  designated  by 

letters  only,  and  not  by  such  words  as  '*  certified," 
"  inspected,"  "  selected,"  etc. 

(2)  That  the  classification  be  changed  to  include  <mly  three 

grades: 
Grade  A,  consisting  of  two  classes,  raw  milk  with  a 
bacterial  standard  of  100,000  per  ec.  from  tuberculin 
tested   cows    (employees  medically   inspected) ;    pas- 
teurized milk  with  a  bacterial  standard  of  100,000  per 
cc  before  pasteurization,   and   10,000  per  cc.   after 
pasteurization ; 
Grade  B,  consisting  of  one  class,  with  a  bacterial  standard 
of  1,000,000  before  pasteurization   and  50,000  after 
pasteurization. 
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Grade  C,  consisting  of  one  class,  over  1,000,000  before 
pasteurization,  and  50,000  after  pasteurization. 

Second  Report 

The  second  report  of  the  Commission  on  Milk  Standards  was 
published  by  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  in  their 
public  health  reports  on  August  22,  1913,  and  contained  the  new 
grading  system  as  above  recommended.  This  report  was  endorsed 
by  the  American  Public  Health  Association  at  its  annual  meeting 
in  Colorado  Springs,  September  9-13,  1913. 

(January  1,  1914,  the  New  York  City  Depai-traent  of  Health 
amended  their  grading  system  so  as  to  conform  in  its  essential 
features  to  the  new  grading  system  recommended  by  the  Commis- 
sion on  Milk  Standards.  This  was  soon  followed  by  action  by 
the  New  York  State  Department  of  Health  in  establishing  a  grad- 
ing system  for  all  towns  and  cities  in  the  State.  Later  on  the  cities 
of  Newark,  N.  J.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  Bichmond,  Va.,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  adopted  similar  though  not  identical  grading  systems. 
The  grading  of  milk  is  also  being  considered  at  the  present  time 
by  the  public  health  authorities  of  several  other  municipalities  as 
well  as  States.) 

The  sixth  meeting  of  the  Commission  was  held  at  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine  April  13,  1914.  At  this  time  special  at- 
tention was  given  to  milk  products  and  reports  presented  by  the 
members  of  their  ovm  investigations  on  the  sanitary  and  bacterial 
conditions  of  the  ice  cream  and  butter  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

The  seventh  meeting  of  the  Commission  was  held  in  the  Hotel 
Biltmore  and  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  May  7.  and  8, 
1915.  On  this  occasion  the  Commission  met  the  officers  of  a  num- 
ber of  commercial  organizations,  including  the  National  Ice  Cream 
Dealers'  Association,  the  National  Creamery  and  Butter  Makers' 
Association,  and  the  International  Milk  Dealers'  Association. 
The  delibeorations  dealt  chiefly  with  the  subjects  of  butter,  ice 
cream  and  other  milk  products,  and  also  with  the  questions  of 
the  control  of  certified  milk  and  dairy  inspection. 

A  special  committee  of  the  Commission  met  in  Washington  on 
Jaauaiy  17^  1916,  with  the  Joint  Conmxittee  on  Definitions  and 
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StandardB  appointed  by  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agricultura  The  object  of  this  meeting: 
was  to  permit  the  members  of  the  Commission  on  Milk  Standards 
to  present  to  the  Joint  Committee  the  results  of  the  work  of  the 
Commission  on  Milk  Standards,  and  to  urge  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Definitions  and  Standards,  which  represents  the  food  and 
dairy  commissioners  of  the  various  States,  the  agricultural  chem- 
ists, and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  to  approve 
of  the  adoption  of  uniform  milk  standards  for  all  of  the  States,  and 
of  the  bacterial  testing  and  grading  of  milk  according  to  its 
sanitary  character. 

The  eighth  meeting  was  held  May  19  and  20,  1916,  in  the  Xew 
York  Academy  of  Medicine.  This  meeting  was  especially  effective 
because  of  the  extensive  work  performed  by  the  standing  com- 
mittees of  the  Commission  which  held  their  own  independent  meet- 
ings in  various  parts  of  the  United  States  several  weeks  in  advance 
of  the  general  meeting.  As  a  consequence  of  this  preparatory 
work,  each  committee  brought  in  most  complete  and  extensive 
reports  of  the  subjects  with  which  they  had  to  deal.  These  sul> 
jects  included:  ice  cream,  butter,  condensed  milk,  standards  for 
small  conmittnities,  the  significance  of  bacterial  counts,  essentials 
of  dairy  scoring,  adjusted  milk,  clarification,  pasteurization^ 
tuberculin  testing  and  other  minor  matters.  This  present  report 
is  a  summary  of  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  Commission  as  a 
result  of  all  of  the  sessions,  and  may  be  r^arded  as  superseding 
the  previous  reports. 

Factors  of  P&imaky  Importance  in  Dairy  Practice  for 
Controlling  the  Sanitary  Character  of  Mii^k 

In  its  last  report  the  Commission  placed  in  an  appendix  detailed 
regulations  for  the  control  of  sanitary  conditions  in  dairies  and 
milk  receiving  stations. 

The  r^ulations  given  there  have  varying  degrees  of  value  in 
controlling  the  character  of  milk.  Many  add  expense  to  the  co^ 
of  production,  and  some,  while  they  improve  external  appearances 
in  the  dairy,  do  not  materially  affect  the  quality  of  milk.  The 
grading  system  deals  primarily  with  the  character  of  the  product 
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and  a  dairyman  should  give  bis  special  attention  to  such  factors 
as  will  most  effectively  improve  the  character  of  the  product. 

Hence  dairy  inspectors  should  aim  to  place  primaiy  emphasis 
upon  the  factors  that  most  largely  affect  the  quality  of  the  milk. 
The  Commission  urges  all  health  officers  and  dairymen  to  separate 
the  factors  of  primary  importance  from  those  of  secondary  im- 
portance. The  following  statements  are  not  intended  to  replace 
more  elaborate  regulations  given  elsewhere  but  to  show  where  the 
primary  emphasis  should  be  laid  and  to  distinguish  the  more  im- 
portant measures  from  those  that  are  of  secondary  importance  in 
controlling  the  quality. 

In  what  follows  it  is  assumed  that  other  standard  regulations 
are  adopted,  and  that  no  milk  is  to  be  shipped  from  cows  evidently 
diseased,  or  with  sore  udders,  or  milk  handled  by  employees  sick 
with  any  infectious  disease,  or  carriers  of  disease  germs. 

Where  milk  is  to  be  sold  in  a  raw  state  it  is  assumed  that  all 
cows  will  be  under  veterinary  supervision,  and  tuberculin  tested 
once  each  year,  and  dairy  employees  will  be  under  regular  medical 
inspection. 

Under  these  conditions  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Commission  that 
the  following  factors  are  most  essential  in  putting  on  the  market 
milk  which  is  clean  and  contains  a  low  bacterial  cotint. 

1.     Financiai  Stimulus 

This  factor  underlies  all  others.  Unless  the  dairyman  can  be 
convinced  that  it  is  to  his  financial  advantage  to  produce  clean 
milk,  any  attempt  to  purify  the  milk  supply  by  legal  statutes  will 
be  largely  futile.  To  produce  such  a  financial  stimulus  some  form 
of  grading  milk  is  necessary  in  which  the  public  will  have  confi- 
dence as  being  thoroughly  reliable.     This  will  involve: 

(a)     The  Health  Officer 
The  milk  must  be  graded  by  the  proper  authorities,  and  this 
should  include  constant  bacteriological  examination  of  the  milk 
furnished  by  each  producer  for  the  purpose  of  grading. 

(&)     The  Dealer 
The  milk  should  be  paid  for  by  the  dealer  according  to  its  grade. 
The  most  effective  results  will  be  obtained  so  far  as  concerns  dean- 
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lineee,  and  sanitary  dbaracter,  when  the  dealers  pay  the  prodncer 
for  milk  on  a  scale  based  upon  its  bacterial  county  in  addition  to 
other  factors. 

The  dealer  should  also  thoroughly  sterilize  all  milk  container? 
by  steam  before  returning  them  for  refilling.  (It  has  been  found 
that  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  trouble  is  the  fact  that  the  dealer 
returns  to  the  producer  cans  which  are  Hot  only  not  sterilized,  but 
sometimes  not  even  washed  clean.  No  producer  can  furnish  good 
milk  in  such  cans,  but  the  dairyman  is  almost  sure  to  be  blamed 
for  a  condition  for  which  the  dealer  is  wholly  responsible.) 

2.  To  produce  milk  of  Grade  A  or  B  the  producer  will  find  the 
following  factors  the  most  efficient  in  controlling  its  clean- 
liness and  its  bacterial  count  : 

(a)     Milking 

Cows  should  have  clean  udders. 

Hands  of  the  milker  should  be  clean  and  diy. 

A  small  topped  milk  pail  should  be  used. 

With  clean  methods  no  strainer  is  needed,  but  if  one  is 
used  it  is  preferably  of  cloth  (cheese  cloth)  which  has 
been  sterilized  by  boiling.  It  is  important  that  the 
same  doth  shall  not  be  used  for  the  morning's  milking 
and  again  for  the  night's  milking.  Two  strainer 
cloths  should  be  boiled,  one  used  for  the  morning  and 
the  other  for  the  night's  milking. 

(6)     Sterilizing 

All  milk  vessels  should  be  washed  with  a  brush  and  with 
washing  soda,  or  with  alkaline  powder  and  water, 
should  be  rinsed  in  clean  water  and  sterilized.  Where 
steam  is  available,  this  should  be  used  for  sterilizing, 
either  is  a  jet  of  live  steam,  or  under  pressure.  Where 
steam  is  not  available  an  abundance  of  boiling  water 
should  be  used. 

(c)     Cooling 

The  milk  shall  be  cooled  prompdy  to  as  low  a  tempera- 
ture as  is  feasible  with  facilities  available.  Where 
this  is  done  in  a  water  tank  and  it  is  desired  to  stir 
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the  milk  to  facilitate  the  process^  a  wooden  paddle  of 
any  kind  must  not  be  used.  A  metal  stirrer  ma;  be 
used,  which  must  be  thoroughly  washed  and  sterilized 
with  boiling  water  each  day.  The  lower  the  tempera- 
ture to  which  the  milk  can  be  cooled,  the  easier  it  wiU 
be  to  produce  milk  of  low  bacterial  ooimt. 

While  other  factors  in  milk  production  have  their  influence, 
extended  tests  show  that  90  per  cent  of  the  high  bacterial  counts 
are  attributable  to  the  neglect  of  the  above. 

The  above  sanitary  measures  have  special  reference  to  the  pre- 
servation of  the  sanitary  character  of  milk  during  the  process  of 
milk  production  on  the  dairy  farm.    It  is  recognized  that  in  addi- 
tion to  these,  precautions  must  be  observed  in  the  milk  factory  or 
shipping  station,  and  on  the  railroad  and  in  the  city  delivery  sta- 
tion.   In  some  cases  the  chief  trouble  is  after  the  milk  has  left  the 
dairy.     In  shipment  three  factors  control  the  quality  of  the  milk 
at  its  destination :    Time,  temperature,  and  cleanliness  of  utensUs, 
Thorough  refrigeration  of  milk  in  its  progress  from  the  dairy 
farm  through  the  shipping  station,  on  the  railroad  and  in  the  city 
station,  is  essential  to  prevent  large  multiplication  of  bacteria. 
Washing  and  sterilizing  of  all  vessels  in  which  milk  is  contained, 
and  of  all  apparatus  with  which  it  comes  in  contact  is  vital  if 
contaminations  are  to  be  prevented  which  can  easily  destroy  the 
sanitary  character  of  milk  which  may  have  left  the  dairy  farm  in 
first  class  condition.    There  is  very  little  value  in  the  practice  of 
sanitary  measures  by  the  dairy  farmer  if  the  milk  in  the  hands  of 
the  dealer  is  not  properly  refrigerated  and  handled  in  a  sanitary 
manner. 
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ScoRK  Card  fob  Ice  Cream  Manufactubii^o  Piahts 

Pertecl    m 

IX)CATION 16  .... 

Above  ground 6 

Fre«  from  contaminating  Burrounding    (No    score 

if  bad)   3 

Protected  from  street  du&t 3 

Not  connected  with  any  other  room 2 

Xo  other  business  in  same  establishment 2 

(  ONSTBUCnON 16        •  -  -  - 

Well  lighted  (natural)    2 

Well  ventilated 1 

Thoroughly  screened 2 

Water-closet    does    not    open    directly  into  estab- 
lishment   2 

Separate  room  for  washing  utensils 2 

Floor:  Smooth,  water-tight,  well  drained 4 

Walls  and  ceiling:  Smooth  and  tight 2 

KqriPMENT 30        

Steam  at  all  times 5 

Hot  water  at  all  times 3 

(No  credit  unless  running  hot  water) 

Sterilizer  for  utensils   3 

Connections  for  sterilizing  apparatus 2 

Pasteurizer :  Holding  machine 4 

Automatic   recording   device    1 

Refrigeration:  Mechanical 2 

(Proper   ice-box,   1) 

Freezer :  Type,  connections,  etc 2 

Sanitary  piping 2 

Wash  basins  and  towels,  ample 1 

Utensils:  Condition • 1 

Ample  for  the  service 1 

Racks  for 1 

Employees:  Health  certificates  for 1 

Clean  suits  provided 1 

MrrnoDS *0        — 

Freedom  from  flies    2 

Protection  of  material: 

Before  manufacture    3 

During   manufacture    3 

After  manufacture   3 

Utensils  and   apparatus  sterilized 3 

(Washed  in  hot. water,  1) 

Cleanliness: 

Floors 3    Walls  and  ceiling i 

Windows 1     Utensils 3 

Apparatus 3    Employees 3 

Character  of  materials  used: 

Milk  and  cream.  Grade  A 6 

Grade  B,  4;  Grade  C,  1 

Condensed  milk,  eggs,  etc 2 

Thickeners  —  none  used    1 

Artificial   coloring— none    ••    ••• 1 

Degree  of  refrigeration  of  final  product 2 

Total 100 
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Bovine  Tubbbculosis  and  Otheb  Daibt  Disbabes 

From  time  to  time  the  work  of  this  Committee  has  touched  upon 
the  important  question  of  bovine  tuberculosis  and  contagious  abor- 
tion. So  such  stud;  has  been  had  and  is  being  had,  and  so  msny 
efforts  have  been  made  in  relation  to  these  matters  as  to  which 
this  Committee  has  given  little  time  or  thought,  that  there  is  no 
intention  to  attempt  at  this  time  to  make  an  extensive  report  in  rela- 
tion thereto.  It  seems  to  be  conceded  that  the  continued  prosperity 
of  the  dairy  industry  in  this  State  requires  a  continued  attempt 
to  eliminate  or  keep  under  control  bovine  tuberculosis  among  the 
herds.  It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  infection  with  bovine  tuber- 
culosis is  iK>ssible  to  mankind  and  is  all  too  frequent  in  the  case 
of  young  children  nourished  with  un-pasteurized  cow's  milk.  It 
seems  to  be  well  established  that  milk  from  tubercular  cows  under 
certain  conditions  will  spread  the  infection  to  young  animals.  It 
is  strongly  suspected  that  the  feeding  of  infected  milk  to  calves 
may  produce  a  disease  in  the  herd,  which  results  in  abortion  or 
*'  contagious  abortion,"  as  it  is  frequently  termed. 

It  is  the  custom  at  the  creamery  where  only  cream  is  desired 
and  at  the  market  milk  station  during  the  period  when  cream  is 
separated  from  the  surplus  milk,  to  return  to  the  dairymen  quan- 
tities of  skim  milk  for  use  in  rearing  calves  and  other  livestock. 
Of  course,  whey  is  returned  from  cheese  factories  in  substantially 
the  same  way.  Certain  milk  purchasing  companies,  as  the  result 
of  study  and  investigation,  on  their  own  motion,  pasteurize  all 
akira  milk  thus  returned  in  order  to  prevent  the  spread  of  disease 
among  the  herds  in  the  vicinity  of  their  plants.  It  would  seem 
impossible  to  escape  from  the  conclusion  that  if  skim  milk  from 
many  herds  is  mingled  and  returned  to  the  dairies,  if  there  is  a 
cow  in  the  neighborhood  giving  infected  milk,  that  the  germs 
from  that  cow  must  necessarily  be  scattered  to  nearly  all  the 
dairies  receiving  skim  milk  from  the  station.  It  would  necessarily 
follow  that  this  infected  milk  would  in  turn  infect  growing  calves 
on  these  farms.  Is  the  State  justified  in  spending  large  sums  of 
money  to  eradicate  or  control  bovine  tuberculosis  on  the  one  hand, 
while  on  the  other  permitting  the  fatal  germs  to  be  sown  wholesale 
from  the  collecting  station  ?    An  effort  has  been  made  in  the  past 
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to  secure  the  enactment  of  a  law  providing  that  all  akim  milk  and 
whey  thus  redistributed  among  the  herds  should  be  pasteurized. 
The  passage  of  such  an  act  is  urged  by  certain  dairy  sections  whidi 
have  had  ezperience  with  the  question.     It  is  asserted  by  these 
dairying  communities  that  the  results  of  pasteurization  of  skim 
milk  are  evident  in  the  reduction  of  bovine  tuberculosis  in  their 
oonununities.    They  are  therefore  strongly  in  favor  of  the  passage 
of  such  a  law.    In  other  sections,  however,  such  proposed  law  is 
opposed  on  the  part  of  creameries  and  cheese  factories  on  the 
ground  that  it  will  add  greatly  to  eocpense  and  cost  additional 
labor.     It  is  believed,  however,  that  a  full  understanding  of  tlie 
question  will  remove  this  opposition.     The  necessary  apparatus 
to  acecmiplish  pasteurization  of  the  skim  milk  and  whey  is  really 
simple  and  inexpensive.    If  the  certain  milk  companies  can  affoni 
to  do  it  without  additional  charge  for  the  protection  of  the  herds 
bringing  milk  to  their  plants,  merely  to  improve  dairying  con- 
ditions in  their  vicinity,  and  without  any  present  return,  surely 
the  dairymen  of  the  State  can  well  demand  this  safeguard  in 
order  U>  protect  their  own  interests. 

It  was  perhaps  unfortunate  that  the  effort  of  the  State  to  control 
bovine  tuberculosis  met  with  unsatisfactory  results  in  its  early 
stages.  These  results  are  claimed  to  have  been  collected  by  the 
New  York  Milk  Committee  under  date  of  November  24,  1914, 
and  submitted  to  the  L^slative  Committee  of  the  Governors 
Commission  on  bovine  tuberculosia  This  report  is  included  here- 
inafter. It  is  stated  to  have  been  withheld  from  publication  at 
that  time.  It  is  possible  that  this  unfortunate  situation  has  con- 
fused and  discouraged  those  engaged  in  the  attempt  to  control  this 
evil.  It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  near  future  the  State 
may  be  able  to  undertake  the  work  of  eradicating  or  reducing  this 
disease  in  an  efficient  and  successful  manner.  It  should  either 
be  admitted  that  the  task  is  too  great  a  one  for  the  State  to  aocom- 
plish  and  further  effort  abandoned,  or  else  it  should  be  resolutely 
attacked.  If  it  is  possible  successfully  to  control  this  disease, 
the  State  of  New  York  is  abundantly  able  to  afford  the  necessary 
funds  and  it  should  be  possible  to  secure  effi<^ent  administration. 
If  it  can  be  controlled,  the  ultimate  return  to  the  State  and  to  the 
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dairymen  of  the  State  will  far  exceed  the  expense.  If  no  practical 
result  can  be  accomplished  towards  the  subjugation  of  the  disease, 
then  there  is  no  reason  why  further  money  should  be  expended 
for  that  purpose.  A  decision  upon  this  point  should  be  reached 
at  once. 

The  following  is  the  report  above  referred  to.     The  Committee 

has  made  no  independent  investigation  to  ascertain  how  far  the 

conclusions  of  the  New  York  ililk  Committee,  as  contained  in 

this  report,  are  justified  by  the  facts.     It  is  included  here  for  the 

purpose  of  shomng  alleged  causes  of  dissatisfaction  that  existed 

in  the  administration  of  this  law  in  former  years.     It  is  believed 

that  the  fraudulent  practices  referred  to  in  this  report  have  been 

eliminated  by  the  Department  under  the  present  administration. 

That  fact  is  admitted  by  those  who  prepared  the  report  in  question, 

but  the  New  York  Milk  Committee  earnestly  contends  still  that 

the  State  fails  to  take  effective  means  and  measures  to  clean  up 

the  herds  of  the  State. 


NEW  YORK  MILK  COMMITTEE 


Eeport  of  Criticism  of  New  York  State  Agriculturaj  Law 
AND  Its  Administration  in  Relation  to  Bovine  Tubercu- 
losis, Submitted  to  the  Hon.  Seth  Low,  Member  of 
Governor  Glynn's  Commission  on  Bovine  Tuberculosis, 
November  25th,  1914 
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NEW  YORK  MILK  COMMITTEE 
(Incorporated  1910) 

105  East  22d  St&ebt 

New  York^  November  25,  1914. 

Hon.  Seth  Low,  Chairmwn,  Legislative  Committee  of  Governors 
Commission  on  Bovine  Tvherculosis,  Bedford  Hills,  Se^^ 
York: 

m 

Dear  Sir. —  Complying  with  your  request  for  ciiticism  and  con 
fttructive  suggestions  regarding  the  administration  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Law  relating  to  the  OMitrol  of  bovine  tuberculosis  in  ^^en 
York  State,  the  New  York  Milk  Committee  submits  for  vour  con- 
sideration  the  following  statements  which  are  based  upon  fact^ 
set  forth  in  memoranda  attached  herewith  which  are  in  turn  sup- 
ported by  documentary  evidence  which  is  to  be  delivered  persouallv 
to  you: 

1.  Bovine    tuberculosis    is    extensively    prevalent    among 

dairy  herds  throughout  New  York  State. 

2 .  Bovine  tuberculosis  in  advanced  stages  exists  in  a  large 

percentage  of  cattle  found  reactors  by  the  tuberculin 
test  in  New  York  State. 

3.  Bovine  tuberculosis  is  uncontrolled  in  New  Y'ork  State. 

4.  The  tuberculin  test  is  improperly  applied  and  results  cor- 

respondingly inaccurate. 

5.  Cattle  known  to  react  to  the  tuberculin  test  are  passed 

as  free  from  the  disease  by  the  Stata 

6.  Veterinary  tuberculin  is  inadequately  accounted  for  in 

its  distribution  and  usa 

7 .  Bang  system  herds  are  not  properly  supervised  and  pro 

visions  in  the  law  to  protect  public  health  are  not 
complied  with. 

8 .  Under  the  existing  law  there  is  no  systematic  provision 

for  State  supervision  of  slaughter  houses  and  diseased 
carcasses. 
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9.  The  State  Department  of  Agriculture  fails  to  identify 

diaeased  cattle,  after  diagnosis,  by  branding  to 
prevent: 

(a)  Switching  animals  that  have  reacted  to  the  tubercu- 

lin test,  have  been  appmaed,  and  before  being 
slaughtered. 

(b)  Traffic  in  ''  plugged  "  cattle. 

(c)  Unlawful  disposal  of  unbranded  tuberculous  cattle 

after  being  held  under  the  Bang  system. 

10.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  fails  to  carry  out  the 

Bang  system  as  provided  by  law  and  intended  to  re- 
place high  grade  diseased  stock  with  young  healthy 
animals. 

11.  Acts  on  the  part  of  representatives  of  the  Department 

of  Agriculture  show  either  collusion  or  criminal  care- 
lessness. 

12.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  exercises  bad  business 

management. 

The  New  York  Committee  will  be  glad  to  avail  itself  of  the 
opi)ortanity  which  you  have  offered  to  submit  later  some  construc- 
tive suggestions  working  toward  more  adequate  control  of  bovine 
tuberculosis  and  its  ultimate  eradication. 

Very  truly  yours, 
NEW  YORK  MILK  COMMITTEE, 

Paul  E.  Tatlor,  Secretary. 
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11/26/14. 
NEW  YORK  MILK  COMMITTEE 

CONTBOL  OF  BOVINB  TUBEBOULOSIS 

In  March,  1914,  great  activity  was  noted  on  the  part  of  tk 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  dairy  interests  in  urging  the 
passage  of  Webb  Assembly  bill  No.  986  and  Wheeler  Senate  bill 
No.  1316. 

On  March  26,  1914,  the  New  York  Milk  Committee  submitted 
to  each  member  of  the  legislature,  and  to  the  public  press,  a  five- 
page  memorandum  (Exhibit  AA)  dealing  with  the  Webb  bill  and 
the  bovine  tuberculosis  situation  in  New  York  State.      It  was 
pointed  out  that  this  bill  called  for  an  amendment  of  that  part  of 
the  Agricultural  Law  relating  to  the  control  and  extermination  of 
bovine  tuberculosis  by  providing  for  compulsory  physical  exam- 
ination of  all  dairy  cows  and  the  slaughter  of  animals  found  to 
have  tuberculosis,  as  determined  by  such  physical  examination. 
Payment  for  cattle  slaughtered  was  the  same  as  provided  for  under 
the  present  law,  with  the  exception  that  where  the  disease  wa? 
found  to  be  generalized  the  indemnity  was  not  to  exceed  $15.00, 
together  wdth  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  carcass  and  hide. 
The  Committee  urged  that  no  further  legislation  be  enacted  until 
the  situation  was  squarely  met  and  a  real  constructive  program 
formulated  to  ensure  the  eventual  elimination  of  this  dangerous 
disease  from  New  York  State's  dairy  herds. 

Facts  were  presented  showing  the  prevalence  of  bovine  tuber- 
culosis among  New  York  dairy  herds  and  herds  of  other  States 
and  countries.  Authoritative  statements  as  to  the  efficiency  of 
various  methods  of  detecting  this  disease  were  presented,  as  also 
means  of  transmission  of  the  disease  from  cow  to  cow;  from  cow 
to  calf;  from  cow  to  man.  The  results  of  scientific  investigation 
by  government  commissions  and  laboratories  having  international 
reputation  were  presented  showing  the  dangers  of  the  transmission 
of  this  disease  to  the  human,  particularly  children.  The  dangers 
of  permitting  diseased  cows,  not  detected  by  physical  examination, 
to  go  uncontrolled  and  spread  the  infection  were  set  forth. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  Webb  bill  offered  no  real  solution 
of  the  problem  confronting  New  York  State,  either  from  a  public 
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bealtli  or  economic  standpoint^  and  the  enormous  expenditure 
i^hich  would  be  required  to  carry  out  its  provisions  would  not  be 
w^pnranted  by  results  which  might  reasonably  he  expected. 

Following  this  memorandum  a  campaign  was  undertaken  by 
the  New  York  Milk  Committee  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
general  public  facts  bearing  upon  present  conditions  to  show  the 
urgent  necessity  of  the  adoption  of  adequate  remedial  measures 
in  the  interests  of  public  health  and  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
dairy  industry  itself.    The  facts  which  were  given  publicity  were 
bafied  almost  entirely  upon  documentary  evidence  received  from 
the  New  York  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  or  upon  testi- 
mony or  information  which  can  be  corroborated  by  persons  having 
knowledge  of  the  transactions  referred  to,  or  by  records  on  file 
in  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  points  made  are  divided  into  two  main  headings : 

A.  Faotb  SHOwnvo  fbesent  srruATioN  as  dangsbous  to  public  health. 

B.  Facts  showing  inefficienot  aitd  acts  detkhoental  to  ths  best 

INTEBX8TS    OV  THE   STATE  IN   THE   ADHINIBTKATION   OF  THE  PRESENT 
LAW. 

A.  Facts  showing  present  situation  as  dangebous  to  public  health. 

1.     Bovine  tuberculosis  is  extensively  prevalent  among  dairy  herds  through- 
out the  State. 

(a)  In  thirty-nine  counties  of  New  York  State,  in  1907,  out  of  421 

herds  tested,  302,  or  seventy-one  (71)  per  cent,  contained  cattk* 
that  reacted;  and  out  of  the  9,638  animals  tested,  3,432,  or 
thirty-five  (36)  per  cent,  reacted.  (Bovine  Tuberculosis,  by  Dr. 
Veranus  A.  Moore). 

(b)  Published  reports  of  New  York  State  Department  of  Agriculture. 

on  animals  tested  and  retested,  by  the  State,  show  that  re- 
actors were  found  in  nineteen  (19)  per  cent,  of  the  cases,  in 
1912,  and  sixteen  (16)  per  cent,  in  1913.     (Exhibit  I). 

(c)  If  certified  herds,  which  are  retest  herds,  be  eliminated  the  State 

figures  would  show  a  much  higher  percentage  of  reactors,  a« 
shown  in  the  case  of  Orange  oounty  for  1913,  for  which  is  given 
a  percentage  of  reactors  of  9.1  for  all  herds  tested.  By  elimi- 
nating certified  herds  (Alexander  Campbell  herd  and  four  herds 
tested  by  Dr.  H.  D.  Gill,  veterinarian  to  the  New  York  County 
Medical  Milk  Commission)  the  percentage  is  found  to  be  twenty 
(20).     (Exhibit  n). 

(d)  In   certain   counties   the   percentage   of   reactors   is   considerably 

greater  than  the  average  for  the  State.  Tests  made  in  the  fol- 
lowing counties  for  the  year  ending  October  1,  1913,  taken  from 
data  appearing  in  Exhibit  III,  show: 
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Animaia 

ToUX 

County                   AnimalB        Tested  Reacted  Percent 

Delaware 93,237            436  114  26.1 

Erie 54,667             471  206  43.7 

Herkimer 54,124            193  86  44.6 

Clinton 33,021            208  73  35.4 

Ulster 29,361             436  143  32.9 

Albay   18,231            116  63  45.7 


2.  Bovine  tuberculosis  in  advanced  stages  exists  in  a  lai^  percentage  of 

cattle  found  reactors  by  the  tuberculin  test. 

(a)  Postmortems  of  reactors  shows  a  high  percentage  of  generaiiied 

tuberculosis  cases.  Below  is  list  of  counties  having  largest  nnm> 
bers  of   dairy   cows:     (Exhibit  III). 

(b)  The  number  of  postmortems  of  reactors   (Number  of  animals  eon- 

demned  less  number  of  animals  held  under  the  Bang  system  anc 
number  of  animals  having  died)  for  the  entire  State,  for  year  end 
ing  October  1,  1913,  show  out  of  a  total  of  2,055,  twenty-eight  (2Si 
per  cent,  generalized  cases.     (Exhibit  III). 

(c)  United  States  census  for  1910  report  438,329  calves  and   l,50d,.'>94 

cows  in  the  State  of  New  York,  making  a  total  of  1,947,923  cows 
and  calves.  If  the  percentage  of  reactors  among  animals  tested 
reported  by  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  in  1913,  is  ap- 
plied to  total  animals,  the  number  of  tuberculous  cows  and  c^ilvps 
in  the  State  is  311,668.  If  the  percentage  of  generalized  ca^-s  of 
tuberculosis  shown  by  postmortem  in  1913  be  applied,  theri*  nn- 
87,267  cases  of  generalized  tuberculosis  in  the  State 

3.  Bovine  tuberculosis  is  uncontrolled. 

(a)  Condition  of  approximately  ninety-eight  (98)  per  cent,  of  the  dain 
animals  (cows  and  calves)  is  unknown  to  the  Department  or 
Agriculture.  (Exhibit  III  and  United  States  Census  figures,  1PI<*. 
as  to  number  of  animals). 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  states  that  ninety- seven  (97.i 
per  cent,  of  the  dairy  cattle  were  not  tested  in  1913  and  uiidtT 
no  systematic  sdieme  of  supervision  insofar  as  their  health  is  con- 
cerned.    (Exhibit  IV,  pg.,  5). 

Number  of  Post-    Perc^it. 

Rank  as  to  Number        mortem  of  Generalized 

County  of  Dairy  Animals  Reactors  Tuberculosis 

St.    Lawrence First  63  43 

Delaware Second  69  24 

Jefferson Third  53  35 

Oneida Fourth  31  19 

Cattaragus Fifth  17  47 

Otsego Sixth  220  19 

Chautauqua Seventh  60  23 

Orange Eighth  31  29 

Erie Ninth  159  31 
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4.  The  tuberculin  test  is  improperly  applied  and  reaulta  inaccurate. 

(a)  "Our  experience  indicates  that  the  subcutaneous  tuberculin  test,  as 
commonly  used,  is  not  as  thoroughly  conducted  as  is  advisable, 
there  being  insuificient  time  taken  to  do  the  work  properly  and  in 
many  cases  the  results  are  correspondingly  inaocurate."  Annual 
Report,  1913,  Bureau  of  Veterinary  Service,  by  J.  C.  Wills,  chief 
veterinarian.     (Exhibit  IV,  pg.  9). 

5.  Cattle  known  to  react  to  the  tuberculin  test  are  passed  as  free  from  the 


(a)  Case  of  Simon  herd,  Orr's  Mills,  N.  Y.,  in  official  charts  of  tests 
show  reactors  which  were  passed.      (Exhibit  V). 

6.  Cattle  known  to  be  diseased  were  not  branded  to  prevent  fraud  and 

their  beooming  disseminators  of  the  disease. 

(a)  Unpublished  report  of  Chief  Veterinarian  Wills,  1913:  *'It  is  ques- 

tionable whether  tuberculous  animals  should  be  allowed  to  be  sold 
or  distributed,  promiscuously,  without  any  attempt  at  control.  The 
permanent  branding  or  marking  of  such  animals  might  serve  to 
sufficiently  identify  them  and  thus  place  them  under  the  necessary 
surveillance.".     (Exhibit  IV,  pg.  8). 

(b)  The  Agricultural  Law  provides  "That  all  cattle  shall  be  branded 

unless  otherwise  directed  in  writing  by  the  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
cidture."  Mr.  Huson,  Commissioner  of  Agricidture,  has  stated 
that  he  has  never  given  permission  not  to  brand  any  reacting  ani- 
mals.    (Exhibit  A,  affidavit  of  Messrs.  Oriffin  and  Taylor). 

(c)  Unbranded  diseased  cattle  shipped  as  healthy,  as  shown  in: 

(1)  Case,  United  States  vs.  J.  Frank  Donahue,  Grafton,  Mass.^ 

before  U.  S.  Court.  Shown  that  reacting,  unbranded  cattle, 
tested  and  reacting  at  Utica,  were  shipped  as  healthy.  (Ex- 
hibit VII,  report  of  Dr.  Mullings,  United  States  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry). 

(2)  Case,  United  States  vs.  C.  F.  Hunt,  Oran,  N.  Y.,  dealer  and 

breeder  of  Holstein-Freisian  cattle.  Sale  of  Fidgama  II, 
register  No.  66,771;  Ruth  Tekstra  III,  register  No.  67,305; 
Dora  Pietertze  Johanna  Ormsby,  register  No.  93,294.  Ex- 
hibit VII,  report  of  Dr.  Mullings,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry), 

7.  Tuberculin  is  inadequately  accounted  for  in  its  distribution  and  use. 

(a)  This  is  based  on  statements  of  Chief  Veterinarian  Wills  to  Oriffin 
and  Taylor  (Exhibit  B)  and  affidavits  of  Messrs.  Larson,  McDowall 
and  Myers  regarding  the  purchase  of  tuberculin  (Exhibits  C,  D 
and  E)  at  New  York  drug  stores  without  giving  information  to 
the  clerk  as  provided  for  in  article  5,  section  64  of  the  Agricultural 
Law,  which  states 

"  All  persons  selling  or  giving  away  tuberculin  shall  report  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture  the  amount  of  tuberculin  sold  or  given  away; 
the  degree  of  strength;  the  name  and  address  of  the  person  to  whom  sold 
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or  given  and  the  date  of  deliTery;  eaid  report  shall  include  the  addraB 
of  and  be  tigned  by  the  person  making'  it."  (Tuberculin  porchssed 
marked  Exhibits  F,  Q  and  H). 

NoTB. —  Tuberculin  is  furnished  bj  Cornell;  New  York  City  D^artment 
of  Health;  Parke,  Davis  and  Company,  New  York;  Mnlford  Drug  Co^ 
New  York.  Furnished  free  by  State  and  by  drug  firms  at  various  prieei 
from  thirty  cents  to  one  dollar  a  dose.  The  ''plugging"  practice  is 
believed  to  be  quite  general. 

8.  Bang  system  herds  are  not  properly  supervised  and  provisions  in  lav 

to  protect  public  health  are  not  complied  with. 

(a)  The  responsibility  for  the  supervision  and  control  of  Bang  herds  aa 
provided  for  in  article  5,  section  98  is  not  carried  out  in  that  the 
chief  veterinarian  does  not  have  direct  control  over  such  animals, 
his  duties  being  assumed  by  a  layman,  Deputy  Commissioner  Win 
ters.     (Exhibit  A,  affidavit  Taylor  and  GrifBn). 

(b)  Department  fails  to  supervise   cows  under   Bang   contract,  a^ 
shown: 

(1)  Case  of  Mrs.  J.  R.  Hathaway,  Homer,  N.  Y.;  calves  not  seg- 

regated; no  pasteurizer  used.     (Exhibit  I,  affidavit  Griffin). 

(2)  John  Finley,  Vailsgate,  N.  Y.     Cows  used  for  feeding  calves. 

Not     pasteurized.        (Exhibit     III,     Memorandum     Board 
of  Health,  New  York  City). 

From  middle  of  February,  1914  to  middle  of  April,  1914. 
milk  shipped  raw  from  this  herd  to  Joseph  C^rkerdale,  Netr 
York;  sold  raw.  Inspection  statement  New  York  City  I^ 
partment  of  Health.  (Exhibit  IX,  memorandum  Board  of 
Health,  New  York  City). 

9.  Under  the  existing  law  there  is  no  systematic  provision  for  State  super- 

vision of  slaughter  houses  and  diseased  carcasses. 

(a)  "The  adoption  of  a  method  of  stamping  all  carcasses  fit  for  food 

purposes  is  contemplated."     (Exhibit  IV,  diief  Veterinarian  Wills, 
Annual  Report,  1913,  pg.  11). 

(b)  Recommendations  of  Chief  Veterinarian  Wills  providing  for  a  state 

wide  meat  inspection  service.     (Exhibit  IV,  pg.  27.) 
ic)   Dr.  Wills'  statement:     "  Tbe  close  relation  of  this  traffic  to  that  of 
diseased    and    other   unwholesome    meats   emphasizes   the   recora 
mendations  made  in   previous   reports  as  to  the   necessity  of  a 
State  meat  inspection   service."      (Exhibit  IV,   Pg.   3.) 

B.   FaOTB  showing  INErFICISNCT  AND  ACTS  DETBIMENTAL  TO  THE  BEST  IXTTB 
E8T8  OF  THB  STATE  IN  THK  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  PBEBBNT  LAW. 

1.     The  Department  fails  to  identify  diseased  cattle,  after  diagnosis,  by 
branding,  to  prevent: 

(a)   "Switching"  after  animals  have  reacted,  have  been  appraised  and 
before  being  slaughtered. 
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(1)  Case  8822,  Exhibit  X.  For  year  ending  October  1,  1913. 
nineteen  (19)  reacting  cattle  were  found  in  a  herd  on 
McLaury  Bros/  farm,  Portlandville;  appraised  at  $1,220. 
Postmortem  report  shows  that  of  the  nineteen  (19)  reactors 
nine  (9)  were  localized  cases,  three  generalized,  and  seven 
(7)  no-lesions.  The  fact  that  seven  cases  were  reported  as 
having  no  lesions  suggest  that  seven  (7),  less  valuable  bui 
healthy  animals,  were  substituted  for  the  reactors. 

That  this  is  entirely  possible  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  th( 
tests  were  made  by  Drs.  Hamilton  and  Stebbins;  the  ap- 
praisal by  Mr.  Marshall ;  postmortem  by  Dr.  Lynch. 

(b)  Traffic  in  ''plugged"  cattle. 

(c)  Unlawful  disposal  of  unbranded  tuberculous  cattle  reported  as  bein^; 

held  under  the  Ban^  system. 

(1)  Of  eight  (8)  cows  reported  as  placed  under  the  Bang  system 
three  (3)  on  Nov.  14,  1912;  two  (2)  Nov.  18,  1910;  three 
(3)  Nov.  6,  1910,  by  ZoUer,  Hammond,  N.  Y.,  two  (2)  are 
reported  as  having  died  on  December  1,  1913.  (Exhibit  X, 
animal  numbers  146,516,  175,859,  163,632,  294,  31,  63,  64) 
and  six  (6)  on  Dec.  3,  1913. 

Note. —  While  it  is  not  proven  that  these  cows  were  unlawfully  dis- 
posed of,  it  appears  strange  that  these  eight  (8)  cows  should  have  died 
within  two  days. 

2.  The  Department  fails  to  carry  out  the  Bang  system,  as  provided  by 
law  and  intended  to  replace  high-grade  diseased  stock  with  young 
healthy  animals  by 

(a)  Distribution  of  high-grade  reacting  cattle  amonfr  individuals  and 

institutions,  manifesting  no  attempt  to  carry  out  the  provision  or 
intent  of  the  law. 

(1)  State  cattle  on  premises  of  J.  H.  Hathaway,  Homer,  N.  Y. 

Thirty-two  (32)  r^stered  animals  sent  to  Hathaway  farm. 
No  pasteurizer.  Calves  not  segregated.  (Exhibit  XIX  and 
Exhibit  I). 

(2)  Nine  (9)  cows  sent  to  J.  Findlay,  Vailsgate,  N.  Y.;  carried 

on  Department  records  as  being  placed  under  the  Bang 
system.  No  pasteurizer.  3.f?lk  sold  'aw  in  New  York 
market.     (Exhibits  VIII,  XVTII  ai^d  IX K 

(3)  U.  S.  Belief  Oorps  Home,  Oxford,  N.  Y.,  received  thirty-three 

(33)  htate  cattle  reported  as  being  held  under  the  Bang  sys- 
)  tern  from  September,  1912,  to  January,  1914.    Twenty-five 

(25)  of  these  cows  were  slaughtered  during  the  first  year. 
John  Colton,  Oxford,  N.  Y.,  states:  "There  has  never  been 
a  calf  raised  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge.''  (Exhibits  XI, 
XII  and  Xm). 

(b)  Grade  and  registered  animals  paid  for  by  the  State  at  80  per  cent. 

of  their  appraised  value  and  consigned  under  the  Bang  system  to 
persons  and  institutions  are  slaughtered  shortly  after  arrival. 
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(1)  Linooln  Agriculturml  School   and   New  York  Catholic  Prutft> 

tory;   out  of  eighty    (80)    cows   consigned  under  the  Bani' 

flyfltem  and  slaughtered  within  one  year,  eighteen  (18)  wen 

killed  during  the  first  month;   thirteen  (13)  during  the  «ee 

ond  month;   six    (6)    during    the   third  month  and  twenty 

four  (24)  from  the  third  to  the  sixth  month.    (Exhibit  XI i 

NoiB. —  Rev.   Brother   Barnabas   states    h«    had    a   Terbal  agreement  wit!: 

Deputy   Commissioner   Winters  to   slaughter    certain   animals  whenevo-   he 

deemed  it  advisable.     (Exhibit  J,  affidavit  of  S.  G.   Williams.) 

Note. —  The  New  York  Milk  Committee  has  no  criticism  of  the  manner  ia 
which  the  Lincoln  Agricultural  (School  conducts  its  Bang  herd  —  in  fact,  Mr. 
Griffin  reported  that  the  cows  actually  held  under  the  Bang  system  and 
their  offspring  were  kept  in  strict  compliance  with  the  law,  and  so  far  &« 
be  could  ascertain,  all  milk  from  these  cows  was  properly  pasteurized  U 
fore  being  used. 

(c)  The  DefMurtment  gives  no  statistical  evidence  in  public  reports  shot^ 

ing  the  ntunber  of  healthy  calves  raised  under  the  Bang  systen* 
So  far  as  can  be  learned  the  Department  has  no  complete  infui 
mation  on  this  subject. 

(d)  Milk  from  Bang  herds  fed  raw  to  calves  and  sold  raw  in  New  York 

city  lor  food  purposes.     (Exhibits  VIII  and  XIX). 

(e)  Provisions  of  the   law:     (Agricultural   Law,   article   5,   section  l'> 

"  The  Chief  Veterinarian'  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  Com 
missioner  of  Agriculture,  have  general  charge  of  the  enforcemeoi 
of  the  provisions  of  t|iis  article";  are  not  carried  out  in  respeci 
to  supervision  and  control  of  Bang  herds,  in  that  this  work  ha: 
been  delegated  to  Deputy  Agricultural  Commissioner  Winter^ 
(Exhibit  A,  affidavit  Taylor  and  Griffin). 

3.  The  Department  fails  to  condemn  cattle  giving  a  typical  reaction  to 

tuberculin. 

(a)  Simon  herd,  Orr's  Mills,  N.  Y.     (Exhibit  V). 

Note. —  Normal  temperature  of  cow  approximately  11)2.  Tubcc^alin  reartjon 
is  positive  if  there  is  a  rise  of  2  degrees  F.  above  maximium  temperature 
during  period  before  test.  Seventeen  (17)  cattle  in  herd  mentioned  had  rise 
of  more  than  two  degrees  F.;  four  were  condemned. 

4.  Collusion  or  criminal  carelessness  of  Department's  representatives. 

(a)  Carcass  having  generalized  condition  of  tuberculosis  bearing  stamp 
of  the  N.  Y.  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  "  Passed  37,'"  sold 
for  food  purposes  at  Pou^keepsie.     (Exhibit  XIV). 

5.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  exercises  bad  business  management 

(a)  Cows  reacting,  appraised  at  high  value  and  paid  for  by  the  State. 
reported  as  placed  under  the  Bang  system,  slaughtered  almost  im 
-mediately  and  little  or  no  returns  made  to  the  State  Treasury 
for  carcasses  passed  for  food  purposes. 

(1)  Case  No.  8475,  Exhibit  XV,  shows  that  on  seven    (7)   ci>w» 
condemned  in  herd  of  Ralph  Butler,  Homer,  N.  Y.,  appraised 
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at  $480,  an  indemnity  of  $363.25  was  granted.  One  cow 
was  slangbtered  immediately  and  found  to  have  generalized 
tul)ercnloBiB.  The  remaining  six  (6)  cows  were  reported  as 
Bent  to  Linoolndale,  to  be  held  under  the  Bang  system, 
December  28,  1912,  along  with  another  lot  of  ten  cows 
owned  by  M.  J.  Peck,  oow  dealer,  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  which 
were  appraised  at  $520  and  on  which  an  indemnity  of  $416 
was  granted  by  the  State.  (Exhibit  XV,  case  8460).  Of 
the  sixteen  (16)  cows  sent  to  lancolndale,  to  be  held  under 
the  Bang  system,  fourteen  (14)  were  sl&u|j|htered  for  food 
purposes  within  seven  months  (Exhibits  XV  and  XI)  and  a 
return  of  $41.10  made  to  the  State  Treasury.  Of  fourteen 
(14)  cows  oonfligned  December  28,  1912,  to  lincolndale, 
four  (4)  were  slaughtered  on  January  10,  1913.  (Exhibit 
XI). 

(b)  Case  No.  8846,  Exhibit  XV,  shows  that  three   (3)   cows  condemned 

for  tuberculosis,  owned  by  £.  J.  Bowdish,  Cortland,  two  of  which 
on  postmortem  were  found  to  [have  localized  condition,  the  rc- 
nmining  one  to  have  no  lesions,  were  appraised  at  $180  and  an 
indemnity  of  $128.25  was  granted,  while  only  $7.(X)  was  returned 
to  the  State. 

(c)  Oomparison  of  weights  of  carcasses  of  animals  slaughtered  at  Bing- 

hamton,  Cortland  and  Albany  slaughter  houses  and  passed  for  food 
purposes  shows:  (Exhibit  XVI,  Treasurer's  Statement,  1913,  as 
furnished  by  Department  of  Agticulture). 

Ncyrt. —  It  is  reported  that  during  the  greatei  part  ni  this  period  Uie  Albany 
slaughter  house  had  no  facilities  for  weighing  carcasses  and  that  weig!hts 
were  efttimaied. 

Number         Total  weight.      Average  weight. 

Place  slaughtered  pounds  pounds 

Binghamton 39  13,281  345 

Cortland. 66  24,132  366 

Albany 258  76,670  297 

^^^^mm^^m^^m  ^^^mm^^fKm^^^  ^^^^i^mm^^^^m 

(d)  Comparison  of  returns  received  for  carcasses  passed  for  food  pur- 

poses show  for  tihe  same  lot: 

Binghamton TVg  cents  per  pound 

Cortland. 6%  cents  per  pound 

Albany 5      cents  per  pound 

(e)  Comiparason  of  the  average  returns  for  hides  were: 

Bin^amtpn $6  75  each 

Cortland 5  71  each 

Albany 3  32  each 

(f)  Comparison  of  charges  for  slaughtering  and  expenses  were: 

Binghamton $3  06 

Cortland 2  00 

Albany. 6  04 

NoiK. — ^About   the  time  of   the   aroused   public   interest   in  tfliis   subject, 
twenty-two  (22)   cattle  were  sent  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  the 
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N«w  York  Butohen'  Dreiscd  Meat  Ooaipftay  for  •Uqgher  with  tiia  folkmiai 
return  rep<Hrt: 

Total  weight  of  carcasses,  8,960  pounds;  average  weight,  407  poimd^: 
average  returns  91-3  cents  p^  pound;  average  returns  per  hid^  $6JS: 
average  returns  per  animal,  $43.60.  (Exhibit  XVII,  Treasarer's  Statenett, 
1918,  as  furnished  by  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

(g)  Of  the  eighty- nine  (89)  Cortland  county  reactiiig  eows  purcbasri 
by  the  Cortland  Beef  Oompaoy,  sixty-six  (66)  of  which  aie 
reported  as  passed  for  food  purposes,  a  return  was  made  to  tke 
State  of  $1,848.28  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  October  1,  1913.  Of 
the  remaining  seventy-seven  (77)  animals  condenmed  in  Cortlaod 
county  and  slaughtered,  fifty  (50)  passing  for  food  purpoeei,  > 
return  was  made  to  the  Department  of  but  $431.68.  It  appesn 
therefore  that  for  the  sixty-six  (66)  cattle  purehaaed  by  tiic 
Cortland  Beef  Company,  the  average  return  of  $26.01  per  anisttl 
was  made  to  the  State,  whereas  the  fifty  (50)  r^Doaiiiiiig  animalt 
from  Cortland  county,  not  purchased  by  the  ccNnpany  ehov  a 
return  of  but  $806.06  or  an  average  of  $6.12  eaeh.  (EUiibits  III 
and  XVI.) 

(h)  Case  No.  9070. —  Exhibit  XV  shows  sixty-two  (62)  cows  belongiiig 
to  J.  R.  Hathaway,  Homer,  N.  Y.,  were  examined  by  Dr.  J.  B. 
Knapp,  ten  (10)  of  which  were  condemned  and  weie  appraised  at 
$685  by  J.  D.  Edwards.  Six  (6)  of  the  oondentnsd  eows  are 
reported  as  having  been  "sent  to  William  HoU,  Homer,  K.  Y.,'' 
to  be  held  under  the  Bang  system  and  an  indemnity  of  $S39JM)  is 
shown  to  have  been  paid  to  Hathaway.  (William  Holl  was  ni 
this  time  an  employee  on  the  Hathaway  farm). 

Mll£  POWDEB 

It  is  claimed  that  in  1916  there  was  produced  in  the  State  of 
New  York  approximately  twelve  million  pounds  of  milk  powder. 
To  produce  this  quantity  of  dessicated  milk  solids  required  approxi- 
mately one  hundred  million  pounds  of  milk^  which,  at  an  average 
price  of  $1.60  per  hundred  pounds,  brought  to  the  dairymen  of 
the  State  $1,600,000.  This  product  of  the  dairies  in  the  State  of 
New  York  was  effectually  removed  from  competition  with  other 
producers  of  market  milk  and  was  necessarily  of  great  advantage 
to  the  dairymen  of  the  St«te.  The  development  and  perfection 
of  the  processes  necessary  to  produce  a  satisfactory  article  of  mer- 
chandise of  this  kind  required  large  investment  of  capital,  long 
study  and  most  precise  and  careful  methoda  Large  manitfactui^ 
ing  plants  have  been  established  in  certain  sections  of  the  State 
devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  this  article.  It  is  probably  the  most 
advanced  and  satisfactory  method  of  preserving  the  solids  of  milk 


in  ibair  natural  aUte  that  has  yet  bean  devisedL     It  brings  into 

i^be  field  an  entarely  new  produet  whidi  offers  a  comparatLvdiy 

ixiexpeiiBive  and  satisfaetoiry  substitiite  for  flnid  milky  dxeeae  or 

Imtley.     Both  tk&  butter  making  pvoeesB  and  the  chease  nuking 

proeefl0  had  for  their  end  the  preseryfttion  from  dec^  of  milk 

«Dlid&  aa  a  aoBtaining  article  of  food.    The  origin  of  die  paroceaaeB 

is  coneaafed  in  the  dawn  of  ciyiIi&&tion.    In  thoee  poDQeaaeB,  the 

<3]aenncal  qualities  of  the  milk  solids  are  dianged  and  altered  and 

are  no  longer  eapable  of  being  re8t(»ed  to  their  original  fonn. 

While  immensdj  valuable  aa  &  food  pxcducty  they  are  no  longer 

Availabie  and  suitable  for  human  food  in  the  form  of  fluid  milk. 

They  cannot  supply  the  place  of  fluid  milk.     In  the  heghming, 

"ike  hutaber  and  eheeas  proceaaea  were  after  all  faat  crude  aitianptB 

to  preserre  the  life-sustaining  milk  solidis  for  use  as  food  at  times 

aoid  places  when  fluid  milk  could  not  be  had^  and  permit  of  their 

being  carried  on  long  journeys. 

Many  xmprovemeaits  and  refinements  of  the  processes  have 
beoKL  made,   but  the  elemental   proceases  remain   as  practiced 
iriifloi  butter  and  obeeae  austainfid  the     Tartar  hordes  that  in^ 
Taded   Europe.     It  haa  remained   for  the   chemist   and   busi- 
ness man  of  the  twentieth  century  to  develop  and  perfeet  the 
method  by  which  milk  solids  may  be  preserved  for  long  periods 
of  time  in  practically  the  original  chemical  state.     It  may  now 
be  safely  asserted  that  all  the  solids  of  the  natural  milk  can  be 
preserved  for  months  in  nearly  any  climate  and  transported  to 
temote  sections  of  the  earth  in  their  natural  state.     They  may 
there  be  restored  to  the  condition  of  fluid  milk  by  the  addition  of 
the  normal  quantity  of  water  merely.     This  is  a  scientific  and 
industrial  achievement  of  the  first  order.     If  economic  develop- 
ment in  the  future  permits  these  processes  to  be  carried  on,  ajt 
an  expense  less  than  the  freight  charges  on  fluid  milk,  the  time 
will  come  when  the  transportation  of  the  88  pounds  of  water  in 
every  100  pounds  of  milk  by  freight  wiE  be  obviated  and  only  the 
milk  solids  transported.     This  may  not  be  expected  in  the  near 
future,  but  it  may  not  be  a  result  impossible  to  accomplish.    Such 
a  development  will  mean  a  complete  revolution  in  the  methods  of 
supplying  the  city  consumer  with  fluid  milk. 

25 
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The  Merrell  Soule  Company  of  SjracnBe  now  manuf actoies  b 
various  ooimties  in  this  State  many  carloads  of  this  milk  powder 
which  is  sold  and  carried  by  freight  to  the  larger  butter  faotaries 
of  the  West  where  the  product  is  restored  to  the  condition  of  fluid 
milky  practically,  and  used  as  fresh  milk  in  the  manufacture  of 
creamery  butter.  It  is  there  added  to  other  collected  butta'  fats 
to  freshen  and  improve  their  quality  and  churned  as  a  whola  The 
butter  so  manufactured  is  again  reshipped  to  the  cities  of  this 
State.  The  milk  powder  is  also  shipped  in  large  volume  to  the 
tropics  and  many  other  places.  By  the  addition  of  tepid  water  in 
the  normal  quantity  to  these  separated  milk  solids^  practicallj 
normal  milk  is  reproduced  which  appears  to  have  all  the  qualities 
of  f reBh  milk  or  fresh  cream.  The  powder  itself  can  be  preser?ed 
in  unsealed  containers,  if  kept  reasonably  dry,  for  longer  than 
thirty  days.  While  the  container  is  sealed  under  the  same  condi- 
tions, it  can  be  preserved  for  a  sufScient  length  of  time  to  be 
made  available  for  daily  use  anywhere.  The  following  descrip- 
tion of  these  processes  is  given  to  the  Committee  by  Professor 
George  W.  Cavanaugh  of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cor- 
nell University,  but  this  testimony  does  not  comprise  all  the  study 
of  the  Committee  in  the  matter. 

Professor  Cavanaugh,  called  and  sworn,  testified: 

"  For  about  ten  years,  I  have  been  at  the  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultural  Chemistry  in  the  State  College  of  Agricul- 
ture and  during  that  period  and  before  have  studied  the  chemistry 
of  milk.  About  ten  years  ago  we  had  the  opportunity  of  taking 
up  a  study  of  the  manufacture  of  milk  powder,  and  have  been 
interested  in  that  subject  from  that  time  until  the  present.  The 
history  of  the  production  of  milk  powders  or  powdered  milk  goeg 
back  twenty  or  twenty-five  years.  If  one  looks  over  the  patent 
records,  he  will  find  that  patents  have  been  taken  out  not  only  in 
this  country,  but  in  England,  France  and  Germany  as  long  as 
twenty-five  years  ago.  Most  of  those  have  never  materialized  in 
a  practical  way.  The  practical  development  began  some  twelve 
or  thirteen  years  ago  along  two  general  lines.  First,  the  practice 
of  drying  local  milk  on  a  rotating  heated  surface  of  cylinders. 
These  two  cylinders  rotating,  impinge  one  on  the  other,  and  the 
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milk  is  put  in  between  the  twa  The  cylinders  are  heated  in- 
directly with  steam^  and  this  thin  film  is  dried  during  the  process 
of  rotation  and  then  scraped  off  and  then  ground  up  by  appropriate 
machinery  and  you  have  the  milk  powder.  You  have  all  the  solids 
then^  but  not  exactly  in  their  original  condition. 

Milk  is  an  emulsion^  a  solution,  amd  it  is  further,  something  else 
that  the  modem  physicist  and  chemist  calls  a  colloid.  I  don't  know 
how  to  define  a  colloid  properly  much  better  than  to  say  it  is 
about  one-half  solution.  It  is  neither  completely  dissolved  nor  is 
it  in  what  we  know  as  a  physical  emulsion.  The  fat  in  milk 
is  in  the  form  of  an  emulsion.  The  sugar  and  the  albumen  and 
portions  of  the  ash  are  in  part  solution.  The  casein  or  the  curd 
is  present  in  the  form  of  a  colloid,  a  kind  of  semi-solution.  In 
the  drying  process  I  have  described,  unless  certain  precautions 
are  taken,  the  properties  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  various  con- 
stituents may  be  slightly  altered.  If  the  heat  of  the  roller  is  too 
high  some  of  the  albumen  may  be  coagulated,  the  same  as  boiling 
the  white  of  an  e^.  Some  of  the  casein  of  the  milk  may  be 
partly  precipitated,  particularly  if  the  milk  happens  to  have  an 
appreciable  amount  of  acid,  during  the  process  of  condensing  this 
acid  concentrates  and  due  to  the  ooncentration  of  the  acid  and  the 
heat  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  casein  to  be  precipitated  or  thrown 
out  of  its  colloidal  condition.  If  that  result  comes  about,  it  is 
difficult  to  restore  the  milk  solids  to  their  original  condition  by 
the  addition  of  water.  You  cannot  say  '  dissolve '  because  they 
were  not  all  dissolved  in  the  first  placa  It  is  not  entirely  proper 
to  say  re-emulsified,  because  they  were  not  all  emulsified.  A  name 
has  been  adopted  to  describe  tiiis  process,  that  is,  re-constituta 
When  these  milk  solids  are  dried  at  too  high  a  temperature  on 
the  roll,  not  all  of  the  solids  can  be  reK5onstituted  necessarily  in 
their  original  condition. 

"  To  overcome  that  some  processes  add  a  very  small  trace  of  an 
alkali  to  neutralize  the  acids.  If  the  acid  is  neutralized,  then  the 
acid  does  not  have  this^precipitating  action  on  the  casein  and  the 
product  does  become  thoroughly  well  re-constituted.  The  acid 
used  is  ordinarily  a  trace  of  soda. 

"About  ten  years  ago,  there  was  developed  a  process  of  anothei 
kind  which  seemed  to  overcome  some  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
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of  the  pgocoaa  jmi  ^leBeribod*  Tfast  jprooov  in  bisBf  contiBti  a^ 
hlowiBg  iha  milk  in  tlie  f onzi  of  »  fine  a  -spny^  as  can  be  piofani 
iato  a  isMated  (diainber  under  moh  ooiHiitioiiB  that  the  partide^ 
of  tiuo  spiay  in  filling,  Iwoome  eomfietolj  eTaporated^  aa  tfatt 
the  spray  enters  aA  a  liqaid  sfny  and  falls  to  the  floor  as  a  diy 
powder.  The  af^iazatus  is  so  arranged  that  a  current  of  hot  air 
paseea  through  and  oanieB  oat  the  matatnre  tltaft  eraporateB  f  rid 
the  luilk.  In  this  pvMBss  when  rightly  condacted,  diere  is  nc 
need  of  the  addition  of  any  alkali,  because  the  evapcnntian  fnxo 
the  particles  of  spray  seems  to  be  as  laptd,  tliat  in  spits  of  the 
heat  of  the  air  in  whic^  the  evaporation  is  getng  oa^  there  seeme 
to  be  no  curdling  of  the  casein  or  ceagulatiag  of  the  albnmen,  aad 
ws  have  examined  many  samples  that  show  that  none  of  the 
properties  of  the  original  milk  or  any  of  its  oottstituent  paits  is 
naeessarily  changed  by  this  proeass  of  evaporation* 

^'  The  diffieuky  in  both  processes  has  been  to  dry  the  milk  with 
all  the  fat  in  it.  That  difficulty  se^ns  to  be  a  little  greater  ia 
the  roller  process,  aad  seems  now  to  have  been  {»«tty  wdl  over- 
ccHne  on  the  spray  process.  On  the  roller  process  the  fat  glebnle& 
tend  to  run  together  and  smear  together  to  some  extent  so  that 
when  the  powder  made  in  that  fashion  is  re-constituted  there  is  a 
little  tei^ency  for  a  layer  of  fat  to  appear  on  the  surfaoe  of  the 
le-oonstituted  milk.  The  spray  process  seems  to  have  overcome 
that  so  effectively  that  not  only  do  they  now  dry  whole  milk,  bat 
are  actually  drying  cream. 

^^As  a  food  product,  tliis  powder  can  be  valued  directly  ia  pro- 
portion to  its  solid  coateiits  with  any  other  milk.  Let  us  assume 
that  milk  solids  are  12^  per  cent  of  the  whole  volume,  as  an 
average,  or  one-ei^th,  so  that  eight  pounds  of  milk  will  yield 
on  evaporation  dim  pound  of  milk  solids  and  inasmuch  as  a  gallon 
of  milk  weighs  eight  poimds,  possibly  a  little  over,  you  can  got 
approximately  one  pound  of  milk  soUds  from  one  gallon  of  milk, 
so  there  is  the  same  food  value  in  one  pound  of  this  whole  milk 
powder  as  in  eight  pounds  of  milk. 

'^  Halted  milk  is  a  subject  that  must  not  be  confused  with  pow* 
dered  milk.  The  so-called  malted  milk  is  a  product  consisting  of 
malt  and  milk  and  dried  to  a  powder.  They  are  not  in  the  same 
line  with  these  processes.    They  usually  contain  very  little 
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Tlam»  jproeeeses  are  pAtentod.  The  sj^y  .pioceas  is  eentrolLed  by 
the  Merrell  Seule  O^^mpaay  of  Syra^uQ,  I  thiaJL 

^^  One  ef  iim  priBeipal  porediicte  maidie  is  pewdwed  fkim  milky 
which  has  a  kiEge  Bale  amkoiif  hakere  in  the  &iieQ.  They  eeen  to 
fiad  it  cheaper  to  buy  the  akkm  milk  and  S€Hae  eiher  ifut  than  te 
buy  the  whole  milk,  «e  that  moat  of  the  eoacema  that  meke  the 
powdered  milk  buy  the  whole  milk  from  ike  ianBeaas  or  satlk 
preduoers  and  then  aell  two  produots,  cream  and  the  Aim  milk 
p4>wder.  The  whole  milk  powder  finds  its  maricet  with  the  osn- 
feotioiQM2s  and  ice  cream  men  aad  with  the  type  ef  baker  whe  is 
haking  cakes,  where  he  wants  something  a  little  si^^ior  to  other 
type  of  fat.  There  are  two  or  tharee  large  fac^^cHries  in  the  Wesir 
em  part  of  the  S^ate.  PiobaUy  the  itotal  fweduction  of  these 
powders  in  the  State  is  about  twelve  million  pounds  annuallj. 
That  would  be  about  one  hundred  million  pounds  of  milk.  TheM 
are  many  other  factories  about  the  State.  The  factories  I  know 
have  their  own  dairy  inspection  and  their  own  veterinarian.  The 
milk  is  received  under  the  rules  as  nearly  as  may  be  laid  down 
by  the  Board  of  Health  of  New  York  City-  The  milk  for  the 
production  of  the  skim  powder  is  first  separated.  Then  the  skim 
milk  is  pasteurized  at  a  temperature  that  all  dairymen  use  under 
conditions  of  good  pasteurization.  The  skim  milk  is  then  con- 
densed in  the  same  way  that  condensed  milk  makers  condense 
their  milk,  namely,  in  a  vacuum  pan  and  the  condensed  milk  is 
then  put  through  the  spray  process,  the  reason  for  that  being  it 
was  foimd  to  be  more  economical  to  condense  the  skim  milk  in  a 
condensing  pan  and  then  to  spray  than  it  was  to  spray  the  original 
milk.     The  capacity  of  the  plant  is  increased  thereby. 

"Absolutely  nothing  is  added  to  the  natural  milk  in  any  way, 
shape  or  manner.  The  whole  milk  powder  will  not  keep  as  long  as 
the  skim  milk  powder,  as  the  fats  tend  to  become  rancid.  Pasteur- 
ization prior-  to  the  spraying  tends  to  kill  any  germs  that  are  in 
the  milk.  It  is  always  pasteurized  before  it  is  sprayed,  as  the 
keeping  quality  is  increased  by  pasteurization. 

"  The  elimination  of  the  water  and  the  drying  process  of  course 
prevents  the  growth  of  germs.  The  dry  powder  is  no  culture  at 
all  until  it  becomes  liquid  again. 
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^'  Standing  dry  for  a  time  it  has  been  found  that  the  number 
of  bacteria  decreases  purely  from  lack  of  moisture. 

''  You  can  add  water  to  this  powder,  raise  cream  and  ehum 
butter  from  it  The  enzymes  of  milk  are  veory  sensitive  to  heat^ 
more  so  than  are  bacteria.  Those  do  not  seem  to  be  affected  bj 
the  mere  drying  process.  They  are,  however,  affected  by  pasteuri- 
zation or  sterilization  if  the  temperature  is  raised  too  high. 

'^  The  enzyme  is  a  principle  in  milk  that  aids  towards  its  diges- 
tion, something  of  the  same  general  character  as  the  pepsin  in  our 
stomachs,  a  natural  and  wholesome  ferment  This  powdered  milk 
can  be  re-constituted  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  distinguish  it 
from  un-treated  pasteurized  milk.  In  buying  this  milk,  the  manu- 
facturers of  this  powder  are  in  competition  with  the  regular  milk 
dealers,  cheese  makers  and  condensed  milk  makers.  They  buy  in 
large  quantities  now." 

Ice  Cream 

The  manufacture  of  ice  cream  has  become  an  important  industiy 
in  the  State.  It  may  well  be  said  that  commercial  ice  cream,  as 
now  produced  and  offered  for  sale,  is  a  food  product  and  a  dairy 
product  assuming  an  important  rank  at  this  time  with  butter, 
cheese  or  other  form  in  which  the  food  value  of  milk  is  made 
available  for  consumption.  In  the  year  1913,  John  Gordon, 
of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  then  an  officer  of  the  Ice  Cream  Makers'  Asso- 
ciation and  directly  engaged  in  the  industry,  made  the  following 
statements  during  the  proceedings  of  the  New  York  State  Dairy- 
men's Association,  in  an  address  to  the  assembled  dairymen : 

The  ice  cream  industry  has  accomplished  three  great 
benefits  for  the  dairy  industry : 

First,  through  the  absorption  of  the  milk  surplus  at  a  time 
when,  if  it  followed  the  old  channels,  the  market  for  dairy 
products  would  be  shattered.  It  has  equalized  the  value  of 
dairy  products,  making  that  valuation  more  uniform  the  year 
round.  The  general  level  of  the  prices  of  dairy  products  has 
been  raised  by  its  influence  and  at  the  same  time  there  has 
been  a  material  reduction  of  the  margin  between  high  and 
low. 

Second,  the  ice  cream  industry  has  rendered  valuable  every 
constituent  part  of  milk,  for  not  only  is  it  an  enormous  user 
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of  cream  and  milk,  but  it  also  consumes  enormous  quantities 
of  condensed  milk. 

Third,  by  affording  a  market  for  great  quantities  of  sweet 
cream,  it  is  securing  for  the  whole  dairy  industry  milk  and 
cream  of  better  grade.  It  has  made  it  more  profitable  for  you 
to  keep  cows  and  it  will  make  it  still  more  profitable  in  the 
future.  It  has  made  the  price  for  milk  and  cream  more  uni- 
form the  year  round.  It  has  made  valuable  every  constituent 
part  of  your  whole  milk.  It  has  made  shim  milk  too  valuable 
for  stock  feed. 

The  1900  census  valued  dairy  products  at  $130,783,349 ; 
in  1909,  they  were  valued  at  $274,551,718,  an  increase  of 
109.9  per  cent  The  growth  of  the  ice  cream  industry  in 
part  is  responsible  for  this  increase. 

While  there  was  considerably  more  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  million  gallons  of  ice  cream  manufactured  this  year  in 
the  United  States,  we  will  take  that  as  a  basis  of  figures  show- 
ing the  amount  of  dairy  products  which  the  ice  cream  in- 
dustry uses  annually. 

The  great  btdk  of  commercial  ice  cream  is  m^e  from  milk, 
cream%  and  whole  condensed  milk.  The  milk  and  cream  are 
the  basis  of  the  ice  cream  flavor  and  the  condensed  milk, 
through  its  high  total  solid  content,  provides  body  and  sub- 
stance for  the  ice  cream.  On  the  basis  mentioned,  the  ice 
cream  industry  used  this  year  thirty  million  gallons,  or  two 
hundred  and  fifty  million  pounds  of  cream;  two  hundred 
fifty-five  million  pounds  of  whole  milk,  and  fifteen  million 
gallons,  or  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  million  pounds  of  con- 
densed. The  cream  represents  one  hundred  and  fifty  million 
gallons  of  raw  milk.  The  condensed  represents  forty-five 
million  gallons  of  raw  milk,  and  this  added  to  the  thirty 
million  gallons  of  whole  milk  used  and  mixed  with  the  cream 
and  condensed  makes  a  total  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
million  gallons  of  whole  milk.  Taking  fourteen  cents  as  the 
average  price  paid  per  gallon,  the  ice  cream  industry  paid 
the  producer  of  milk  $31,500,000  for  its  raw  materials  dur- 
ing the  year  1913.  *      *      *  The  census  report  showed  that 
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in  1899  tliere  was  sold  over  two  and  ono-qu&rtor  billicsi 
pounds  of  skim  milk  against  only  three  himdxad  and  fifty- 
two  millioii  pounds  in  1909.  By  another  census,  there  will 
be*  scarcely  any  skim  milk  sold.  This  great  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  skim  milk  marketed  is  due  for  a  great  part  to  the 
growth  of  the  condensed  milk  industry  and  to  the  lessening 
number  of  whole  milk  creamerifio.  *  *  *  In  1399^  there 
was  produced  186,921,787  pounds  of  condensed  and  in  1909, 
there  was  produced  494,796^544  pounds, —  an  inceease  of 
307,874,757  pounds,  or  of  164.7  per  cent  The  valne  of  the 
condensed  in  1899  was  doae  to  t^welve  million  dollais,  while 
in  1909,  it  was  about  $33,500,000, —  almost  txeble  in  value. 

We  can.  regard  it  of  especial  significance  that  more*  than 
half  of  the  condensed  milk  manufactored  in  1909,  or  two 
hundred  and  eighty  million  poumis,  was  unsweetened  and  it  is 
this  product  which  the  ice  cream  manufacturer  uses  ho^ly. 
*  *  *  Kew  York  and  Illinois  produced  47.5  per  ceDt.  of 
the  total  in  1909 ;  Ohio,  Michigan,  Pennsylvania  and  Wis- 
consin accounting  for  the  great  part  of  the  remainder. 

An  approximate  estimate  would  be  that  the  ice  ^ream  in- 
dustry uses  something  short  of  one-third  of  all  the  ccmdeiised 
milk  manufactured  yearly,  *  *  *  The  sesponsibility  for 
tiie  correctness  of  the  figures*  I  give  you  must  be  divided  be- 
tween the  Ice  Cream  Trade  Journal,  prominent  ioe  cream 
manufacturers  with,  whom  I  have  talked,  and  myself. 

In  1912,  there  was  fifty  million  invested  in  ice  cream  fac- 
tories and  equipment.  This  figure,  I  am  assured  is  really  a 
low  estimate  and  that  seventy-five  million  is  a  conservative 
figure  for  the  1913  estimate. 

In  1910  census,  the  factory  valuation  of  butter  was  placed 
at  about  $179,500,000.  Figures  that  the  ice  cream  industry 
could  gather  ^vould  shew  the  factory  valuation  of  its  product 
to  be  about  $100,000,000,  The  ice  cream  industry  must 
carry  an  enormous  overhead  charge  the  year  round  and  yet 
do  a  paying  business  for  only  five  months.  I  feel  that  the  ice 
cream  manufacturer  who  is  making  10  per  cent,  year  in  and 
year  out  on  his  whole  faetory  proposition  is  on  an  excellent 
footing.  *    *    * 
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In  addition  to  the  $31,500,000  whidk  the  ice  cream  in- 
dnstry  padd  the  poroducer  for  the  raw  materials,  it  had  to  pay 
the  creamery  and  oondensery  a  handsome  profit  for  assemb- 
ling the  whole  milk  and  turning  the  greatest  part  of  it  into 
condensed  milk  and  cream. 

The  average  consumer  probably  realizes  that  ice  cream  ie 
a  substantial  food,  the  justification  of  which  belief  is  attesteA 
by  the  fact  that  commercial  ice  cream  contains  over  30  per 
cent  total  solids.  *  *  *  The  ice  cream  manufacturers  know 
what  the  public  wants.  It  does  not  want  an  over-rich  product 
because  they  cannot  eat  enough  of  rt  If  the  public  wanted 
a  high  butter  fat  content  ice  cream,  then  the  manufacturers 
of  a  medium  butter  fat  content  product,  now  generally  found 
on  the  market,  would  be  in  the  minority.  *  *  *  When  the 
ice  cream  man  cuts  his  butter  fat  content,  he  adds  condensed, 
and  one  is  about  as  valuable  as  the  other.  If  anything,  con- 
densed is  more  valuable  because  it  allows  the  use  of  all  the 
milk.^ 

The  Committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  statements  of  Mr. 
Gordon  being  in  the  nature  of  an  admission  against  interest,  so  far 
as  it  applies  to  the  producer,  were  fairly  accurate  for  the  years  ii* 
question.  The  value  of  skim  milk  that  went  into  ice  cream 
.products  represented  many  millions  of  dollars  and  has  con- 
tinued to  represent  many  millions  of  dollars  in  value,  which  the 
consumer  paid  each  year  down  to  this  date.  It  is  not  difiicult, 
Tiowever,  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  producers  of  milk  in  the 
State  of  New  York  received  relatively  no  fair  return  for  skim 
milk  at  the  creameries  during  those  years  for  the  increased  value 
of  milk  that  resulted  from  this  large  market  for  the  skim  milk* 
The  evidence  before  this  Committee  justifies  the  conclusion  that 
more  than  one-half  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  commercial  ice 
cream  is  made  from  condensed  skim  milk.  The  dairyman  who 
'brought  bis  milk  to  the  creamery  engaged  in  manufacturing  the 
condensed  skim  milk  for  the  ice  cream  man  delivered  a  product 
•wTiioh  had  two  substantial  elements  of  value.  First,  the  cream  to- 
be  removed  from  it  in  the  form  of  butter  fat  and  sold  as  such. 
Second,  the  skim  milk  to  be  removed  from  it,  turned  into  con- 
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densed  milk  and  sold  to  the  ice  cream  manufacturer.  Neverthe- 
leflB,  the  evidence  before  this  Conmiittee  ahows  for  a  type  instance 
that  the  Horseheads  Creamery  Company  in  July,  1916,  exten- 
sively engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  condensed  aidm  milk  or 
partially  skim  condensed  milk,  paid  to  the  dairymen  who  brou^t 
their  product  to  the  plant  for  the  butter  fat,  a  June  price  approxi- 
mating 29  cents  per  pound. 

Nothing   whatever   was   paid   to   the   dairymen    for   the   re- 
sulting   skim    milk    which    was    promptly    manufactured    into 
condensed  milk  and  sold  to  the  ice  cream  manufacturer.     It 
enabled  the  Horseheads  Creamery  Company  and   many  others 
similarly   operated,    to   supply    the   ice  cream    man    with    con- 
densed skim  milk,  or  so-called  ^'  half  and  half,"  at  a  low  price, 
and  that  in  turn  enabled  the  commercial  ice  cream  man  to  m(Hiu- 
f  acture  and  sell  his  product  to  the  consumer  at  a  low  price.    Both 
the  Creamery  Company  and  the  ice  cream  man  were  in  a  positiiHi 
to  make  substantial  profit.     There  was  a  large  demand  for  both 
their  products.    In  order  to  supply  this  demand  they  needed  and 
bought  the  dairymen's  milk  on  the  butter  fat  basis  and  at  a  low 
price,  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  dairymen  got  no  return  whatsoever 
because  of  the  increased  demand  for  his  product.     The  burdens 
imposed  upon  him  and  which  are  heretofore  set  out  in  this  report, 
were  in  nowise  lightened  or  affected  by  the  large  consumption  of 
milk  solids  in  the  form  of  ice  cream.     Despite  the  assertion  of 
Mr.  Gordon,  "  it  has  made  skim  milk  too  valuable  for  stock  feed/' 
the  dairymen  throughout  the  State  were  still  turning  over  to  the 
creamery  men  this  product  on  a  stock  feed  basis.    Everybody  ex- 
cept the  dairyman  was  making  something  on  the  transaction  and 
the  ice  cream  man  modestly  stated  that  he  would  be  satisfied  with 
a  10  per  cent,  profit,  but  the  dairyman  was  not  considered  at  all. 

Ice  Cream  Made  from  Skim  Milk  SoLros 

The  use  of  milk  from  which  the  butter  fat  has  been  taken  in  the 
manufacture  of  ice  cream,  in  the  judgment  of  this  Committee,  is 
wholly  justified  and  beneficial  both  to  the  dairy  industry  and  the 
consumer,  always  providing  that  the  dairymen's  needs  are  cm- 
sidered  and  he  is  permitted  to  receive  the  market  value  for  his 
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product.  Manufacturers  early  discovered  that  no  better  substi- 
tutes could  be  use  to  build  up  the  body  of  ice  cream  than  the 
natural  milk  solids.  All  persons  who  have  studied  food  values 
agree  that  these  milk  solids^  exclusive  of  butter  fat^  are  a  very 
valuable  and  readily  available  form  of  food.  There  is  no  other 
food  substance  in  daily  use  that  can  be  procured  at  the  same  price 
having  a  greater  food  value  than  these  so-called  skim  milk  solids, 
or  milk  solids  other  than  fat  At  first  glance,  it  may  sug- 
gest itself  that  the  use  of  extensive  quantities  of  these 
eolids  in  the  manufacture  of  ice  cream  were  injurious  to  the 
dairymen  in  that  they  were  a  substitute  for  butter  fat, 
but  we  believe  a  further  consideration  of  the  proposition 
will  lead  to  a  different  conclusion.  Ice  cream  made  wholly 
or  largely  of  cream  or  butter  fat  must  necessarily  command  a  price 
far  in  advance  of  the  present  prices  at  which  commercial  ice  cream 
is  sold. 

The  modem  commercial  ice  cream,  if  properly  made  out 
of  skim  milk  solids,  has  become  and  is,  a  useful  article  for  daily 
consumption.  There  is  no  food  substance  so  desirable  for  use 
as  the  milk  solids  from  which  the  butter  fat  has  been  taken. 
They  are  most  wholesome  and  nutritious.  No  desirable  substitute 
suggests  itself.  The  use  and  constantly  increasing  use  of  the  milk 
solids  for  this  purpose  should,  and  must  necessarily,  when  the  sub- 
ject is  fully  understood,  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  dairy- 
men's product.  It  only  remains  for  the  dairymen  to  thoroughly 
understand  the  question  to  ascertain  the  market  value  and  thero- 
after  secure  for  himself  a  portion  of  the  increased  value  which  his 
product  has,  which  up  to  this  time  he  has  failed  to  do.  If  thereby 
the  consumer  pays  a  slight  advance  for  the  commercial  ice  cream, 
he  is  in  no  way  injured,  or  if  the  ice  cream  man's  profits  are  re- 
duced to  something  below  10  per  cent,  he  can  still  well  afford  to 
continue  in  the  business,  because  capital  is  satisfied  with  a  less  net 
return.  In  order  to  promote  and  encourage  the  dairy  industry  in 
the  State  these  profits  should  be  shared  to  some  extent  with  the 
dairymen. 
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Unjustified  Fiab  ov  thb  Iob  Ckkak  MAinrPACTUBEB 

In  examining  into  thia  subject  throughout  the  State,  the  Cm- 
mittee  has  found  the  commercial  ice  cxeam  manufacturer  timid 
and  frightened  leat  it  should  be  made  known  to  his  customers  tkt 
the  body  of  his  product  was  built  up  of  milk  solids  other  tba 
butter  fat.     In  other  words,  he  has  been  fearful  to  have  it  dis- 
closed that  it  was  made  largely  out  of  condensed  skim  milL   This 
fear,  we  believe,  is  entirely  unjustified.     We  think  no  greater  ad- 
vantage should  come  to  the  industry  as  a  whole  than  to  make  it 
public  and  to  publicly  advertise  in  the  papers  that  the  products 
%vhich  is  being  sold  to  the  consumer  at  from  55  to  85  cents  per 
gallon,  were  largely  built  up  of  milk  solids  other  than  butter  fat. 
The  consumer  must  e\'entually  know,  and  has  the  ri^t  to  know, 
what  substances  are  used  to  make  the  body  of  the  product  tliat  is 
being  used  more  and  more  in  the  household  and  for  children.   He 
must  know,  unless  the  retail  dealer  successfully  conceals  it  by 
charging  an  exorbitant  price,  that  it  could  not  be  made  from  cream. 
The  consumer  also  could  readily  be  made  to  understand  that  no 
more  wholesome  or  safe  product  could  be  used  either  tor  adults  or 
children  than  the  milk  solids  which  are  being  actually  used.   ^ 
will,  therefore,  be  seen  that  there  is  no  sound  reason  why  the  so- 
called  "  skim  condensed  "  should  not  be  widely  advertised  as  the 
substance  which  practically  makes  the  body  of  the  average  coio- 
mercial  ice  cream.     That  fact  being  well  established,  everybodj 
of  ordinary  intelligence  will  concede  that  the  product  is  one  highly 
to  be  desired  as  food  and  entirely  safe  and  beneficial  for  famiiy 
use.    We  are  of  the  opinion  that  past  beliefs,  attitudes  and  prac- 
tices of  the  ice  cream  manufacturer  on  this  point  are  not  justified 
and  not  beneficial  to  the  business. 

TJSE   OF  FkAUDULEKT   iDxE-STUFFS 

Believing  that  it  was  necessary  to  convince  the  public  that  tne 
so-called  commercial  ice  ereana  was.  really  made  of  cream,  si^J 
manufacturers  of  conunercial  ice  cream  have  been  induced  to  a(U>r 
practices  which  are  believed  to  be  unwholesome  and  injurious  to 
the  public  health.  Assuming  that  the  public  must  be  allowed  to 
believe  that  ice  cream  was  really  made  from  cream,  a  large  niun- 
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hear  of  mazrafactnrears  of  tlie  eommereial  product  luive  coDstantly 
4yed^  or,  as  odq  mairafactorer  deBcribed  it,  *'  painted,*'  the  wib^le- 
some  white  milk  solids  vith  ooal  tar  otf  es* 

The  dye-stuff  salesman,  looking  for  a  market,  readily  created 
his  "  buttercup  yelliw "  ^hich  he  sells  to  ike  commercial  ice 
cream  man  at  prices  ranging  from  $6  to  $15  per  pound.  These 
he  induced  the  ice  cream  nianuf  acturer  to  use.  The  result  is  that 
a  perfectly  wholesome  article  of  food  is  adulterated,  with  what 
many  people  regard  as  a  mild  poison,  in  order  to  deceive  the  eye 
and  allow  the  consumer  to  believe  that  he  was  buying  at  75  cents 
a  gallon  ice  cream  made  of  butter  fat  It  is  very  doubtful  if 
ice  cream  made  entirely  of  butter  fat  would  be  more  wholesome 
or  more  desirable  as  food  than  ice  cream  made  very  largdy  of  skim 
milk  aoUds  with  a  due  proportion  of  butter  lat ;  at  least,  the  prod- 
iiet  manufactured  largely  from  luiked  milk  solids  waa  desirable 
as  a  food  product  and  equally  whabasomeL.  It  does  not  become  at 
all  unwholesome  until  the  dyeing  process  enters  in,  when  its  use 
becomes  at  once  questionable. 

Use  of  Dye-Stuffs  in  Food 

Theore  can  be  no  necessary  use  for  mineral  dye  stuffs  of  any 
kind  itt  any  food  product.  The  dye  stuff  dealer  and  the  ice  cream 
naam  answer,  ^*  Our  buttercup  yellow  is  certified  to  be  lawful  for 
^m  Ia  food  stu&  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  therefore  we  are  justified  in  using  it."  This  means  that  but- 
teeeup  yellow  and  other  similar  preparations  are  "  certified "  by 
the  United  States  Department  to  be  pernnttad  to  be  used.  It 
must  be  remoubered  that  the  department  has  never  certified  that 
they  are  wholesome  or  healthful.  The  utmost  that  any  disinter- 
ested person  has  ever  aaseirted  as  to  the  use  of  auch  products,  is 
thai  their  unwhoiesomeness  or  the  possible  injurious  effecte-of  some 
of  thesn  have  never  been  established.  That  they  are  beneficial  to 
heelA  is  claimed  by  none  ooixipetont  to  speak.  That  they  are  all 
positively  hamaf  ttl,  whether  certified  or  uncertified,  is  claimed  by 
Bitay.  Tbey  are  invariably  used  to  deceive  the  purchaser  and  for 
no  e^r  purpose  whatsoever.    Their  use  in  food  stuffs  is  eoatrary 
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to  good  practice  and  the  public  health  and  should  be  abeolutelj 
prohibited  by  law.  In  ref eronoe  to  thiff  matter  a  decision  of  tk 
Court  of  Appeals  of  this  State  may  have  an  important  bearing. 

Decision  in  the  Vineoab  Cass 

In  the  case  of  People  v.  Gerard,  145  K  Y,  106-110,  the  Court 
of  Appeals  of  this  State  in  substance  held : 

''  Adding  a  foreign  and  artificial  ingredient  to  a  food  piod* 
net,  even  for  the  purposes  of  color  merely,  is  in  effect  an 
adulteration  and  the  L^slature  has  the  power  abeolutelv  to 
prohibit  it" 

Chapter  615  of  the  Laws  of  1889,  provide: 

^'No  person  shall  manufacture^  produce,  sell  or  keep  for 
sale,  any  vinegar  which  shall  contain  any  preparation  injuri- 
ous to  health,  or  any  artificial  coloring  matter" 

Justice  Finch,  writing  the  prevailing  opinion,  says: 

^^  It  is  evident  that  the  last  clause  has  relation  to  the  pre- 
vention of  fraud,  not  only  because  of  the  form  and  mode  of 
expression,  but  also  because  if  limited  to  an  effect  upon  the 
public  health,  it  would  become  a  mere  useless  repetition.  Any 
ingredient  so  injurious  had  already  been  prohibited  and  the 
further  limitation  must  be  assumed  to  have  a  further  purpose 
and  relate  to  the  prevention  of  fraud  in  the  production  and 
sale  of  vinegar.  *  *  *  The  prohibition  is  against  the  fraud 
of  a  false  color.  ♦  *  ♦  The  greed  of  profit  whidb  has  adul- 
terated or  disguised  almost  every  article  of  food,  led  to  the 
devise  of  coloring  so  as  to  change  its  appearance  from  almost 
white. to  a  brown  or  amber  color.  ♦  *  *  Thus  changed  Ac 
new  product  might  easily  deceive  purchasers. 

Obviously  the  artificial  coloring  matter  is  used  for  some 
purpose.  It  adds  to  the  cost  and  labor  of  preparation  and 
such  expense  would  not  be  incurred  unless  it  improved  the 
saleable  quality  of  the  article.  The  coloring  matl^-r  does  not 
affect  the  taste  or  actual  quality  of  the  vinegar  when  as  here 
it  is  brown  sugar  or  caramel  that  is  used,  but  it  does  change 
the  appearance.    It  masks  the  truth;  it  effects  a  disguise;  it 
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naturally  deceives  and  is  intended  to  deceive  for  the  new 
color  is  that  of  cider  vinegar  and  enables  the  suli^titiited 
product  to  be  foisted  upon  those  who  might  prefer  and  seek 
the  old.  It  is  apparent  that  the  vin^ar  was  colored  for  the 
purposes  of  deception  and  to  divert  the  buyer. 

The  Legislature  had  a  right  to  forbid  that  device  ard  put 
a  stop  to  the  fraud.  They  might  forbid  specially  the  use  of 
the  coloring  matter  creating  a  resemblance  to  cider  vinegar, 
or  accomplish  the  same  purpose  by  forbidding  the  use  of  any 
coloring  whatever.  The  L^slature  might  make  the  prohibi- 
tion absolute  for  two  reasons:  One,  the  difficulty  of  enforc- 
ing a  special  provision  limited  narrowly  to  an  imitation  with 
intent  to  deceive,  in  which  event  there  would  always  be  a 
question  of  fact  more  or  less  hampering  the  effective  execu- 
tion of  the  law;  and  Hhe  other  that  in  tampering  wUh  food 
products  which  adds  ingredients  not  natural  or  essential  is 
fraught  with  dwnger  to  the  public  health,  or  at  least  involves 
the  intent  and  result  of  a  fraud  upon  the  conmiunity.  Food 
should  he  pure,  absolutely  amd  unquestionably  pure.  No  tricks 
should  he  played  with  it.  The  Legislature  may  resolutely 
protect  it  No  artificial  color  can  ever  be  added  to  distilled 
vinegar  for  any  good  or  honest  purpose  that  I  can  imngine. 
In  so  serious  a  matter  as  the  absolute  purity  of  food,  we  ought 
not  to  say  that  a  general  law  which  simply  compels  that 
absolute  purity  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  Legislature.  There 
can  be  no  vested  right  to  deceive  the  public. 

(People  V.  Gerard,  145  K  Y.  106-110.) 

Conclusion 

When  the  illuminating  reasoning  of  Justice  Finch  is  ap- 
plied to  the  use  of  "  certified  "  coal  tar  dyes  in  food  products  of 
any  kind,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  why  the  L^slature 
of  the  State  of  New  York  should  not,  by  an  absolute  general  law, 
prevent  the  "  playing  of  tricks  "  upon  the  consumers  of  this  State 
in  the  future.  Either  such  an  act  should  be  passed,  or  in  the  event 
of  the  creation  of  a  commission  having  charge  and  control  of  the 
supply  of  food  stuffs  in  the  State,  such  commission  should  be  un- 
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qvestioDaUy  empowered  to  pioldbit  hy  order  ihe  uae  of  fed  tar 
dyat  in  any  form  in  «ay  food  porodncts  sold  in  this  State,  to  tbe 
eod  that  the  food  sapfdiod  to  the  people  of  this  Staffs  AoM  com- 
ply with  the  reqairemeBtt  of  the  opinion  above  quoted  and  le 
^'  absolutely  and  TaqnestiomaMy  pure." 

CoNGsamzATSD  CoMinsorAz.  FfxznrNO  Stutfb 

A  wide  field  for  fraudulent  operation  exists  in  the  selliBg  of 
concentrated  feeding  stuffs  to  the  dairymen  of  this  Stata    For 
many  years  past  the  dairymen  of  this  State  have  found  it  necesr 
sary  to  bring  to  the  dairy  farms  large  quantities  of  grain  feeds, 
"which  they  bought  of  feed  dealers  scattered  throughout  the  State. 
A  widespread  propaganda  was  instituted  by  various  means  to  shov 
to  a  dairyman  of  the  State  the  value  of  different  sorts  of  concen- 
trated feeds.    They  were  understood  to  furnish  the  dairymen  with 
stock  food  in  concentrated  form  that  his  farm  did  not  produce  and 
at  a  less  price  than  he  was  able  to  produce  them.    Of  course, 
the    dairyman    understood    the    ^ise     of    bran    and    middlings 
and  he  rapidly  learned  ihe  food  value  of  cottonseed  meal,  distillers 
grain,  gluten,  and  the  so-called  molasses  by-prodnct  from  the  sugar 
refinery.    All  these  had  a  food  value  and  the  market  fumishfid  an 
abundant  supply.    These  by-products  were  purchased  at  a  less  cost 
than  the  dairyman  could  produce  natural  grains  for  stoci.    But 
the  field  was  too  attractive  to  be  permitted  to  be  occupied  exc/a- 
sively  by  legitimate  business.     Abundant  opportunities  for  large 
profits  were  disclosed  to  the  type  which  is  not  satisfied  with  Inti- 
mate profits  in  merchandizing  sound  goods  at  their  actual  value. 
Many  gentlemen  conceived  the  idea  that  by  putting  on  the  maAet 
concentrated  dairy  foods  consisting  of  various  ingredients  or  al- 
leged ingrediesits  oef bI  for  osttie  feed,  tiiat  kigB  profiti  nfl^t  ()e 
made  by  adnlterafemg  I^obb  feeds  with  inferier  or  wortU^ 
articles. 

The  idea  was  f oUowed  by  prompt  and  offeatLve  aetkn.  ^^ 
consBquenee  has  been  that  Hhe  dairy  sec&ms  of  the  State  iv^sre  aiw 
are  flooded  with  branded  mixed  dairy  foods,  a  great  joanho^^ 
which  are  dfaiown  upon  analysis  to  contain  a  lazge  smoont  ef  wt^' 
lets  material  and  axe  a  fraud  upon  the  dairyman  who  boys  tb^ 
If  the  sales  of  fraudulent  patent  medicine  can  be  designated  as  th^ 
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greaft  American  fraud,  the  gales  of  these  oonoontrated  commereiaJ 
feedog  stuffs  may  well  be  bmnded  as  the  great  daiTyinan's  fraud. 
It  is  not  going  too  far  to  assert  that  many  thousands  of  dollars  are 
yearly  paid  out  by  the  dairymen  of  the  State  of  New  York  for 
dirt,  dvtBty  straw  and  rublnsh,  permitted  to  be  sold  imder  some 
high-flOFOiiding  namo  as  a  valuable  eattle  food,  sure  to  increase  the 
production  of  his  dairy.  An  examination  of  the  records  of  Ae 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  of  the  Kew  York  Stat'j  Experi- 
ment Station  leads  to  Ihe  conclusion  that  almost  everj'thing  is  used 
in  these  feeds,  the  nature  of  wbich  can  he  succetsfullv  concealed. 

The  present  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Law  requiring  that 
the  bag  be  marked  with  the  protein  and  fibre  contents,  etc.,  is  in- 
effectual to  prevent  the  successful  operation  of  this  fraud. 

Henry  M.  Whitbecx  of  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  being  called  before 
the  Committee,  testified : 

^^  I  am  a  manufacturer  of  floiir  and  operate  the  Thompson 
Milling  Company  and  the  Federal  Milling  Company  in  Lockport. 
Our  business  is  to  manufacture  wheat  into  flour.    We  sell  our  bran 
and  middlings  to  the  dairymen  as  dairy  feed  and  in  no  other  form. 
I  know   something  about  the  compounding  of  daiiy  foods  by 
q[>ecialists  whereby  they  take  a  little  bran,  a  little  middlings^  and 
oat  bulk,  and  elevator  dust,  and  molasses,  and  make  a  special  brand 
of  high^lass  milk  producing  feed  apparently  of  very  inferior  ma- 
terials.   I  have  been  uj^ged  to  go  in  the  manufacture  of  that  class 
ef  feeds,  bilt  I  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.    Naturally,  if  the 
inferior  materials  can  be  oomUned  and  covered  up  and  sold  for 
a  high  priee  to  tibe  dairyman  as  a  specially  balanced  ration  war- 
ranted to  produce  a  high  flow  of  milk,  there  will  be  a  great  deal  of 
piofit.     But  we  sold  only  the  middlings  and  bran  for  just  what 
ihey  are;     I  have  had  these  machinery  men  come  here  and  urge 
us  to  go  in  the  manufacture  of  those  goods,  and  thcr^  would  have  a 
formula  showing  so  much  screenings,  oat  hulls,  smut  dust,  peanut 
shucks,  and  other  stuff  at  a  profii  of  (5  per  ton ;  but  we  haven't 
the  roam  or  time.    We  have  our  hands  full  with  the  flour  business.'' 

Whitmaw  H.  Jokdan^  called  as  a  witness,  testified : 
"  I  am  director  of  the  ITew  York  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion.   I  think  perhaps  my  testimony  would  be  most  useful  in  re- 
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gard  to  the  cattle  food  trade  in  thifi  Stata  One  of  tie  prominait 
characteristica  of  the  cattle  food  trade  in  recent  years  has  been  the 
introduction  of  by-products  that  formerly  were  cast  aside  as  of 

little  \  alne.    These  by-products  include  ground  com  cobs^  oat  hulls 
and  Bcreeninga  from  wheat  and  other  grain.   When  I  saj  oat  hulk 
I  might  include  oat  clippings  in  the  list  and  these  ha^e  been  intro- 
duced into  the  aoHsalled  compounded  feeds  very  freely.     So  that 
with  the  majority  of  the  brands  of  feeds  sold  in  this  State^  proprie- 
tary brands  contain  one  or  more  of  these  inferior  ingredients,  oat 
hulls,  oat  clippings,  screenings,  and  ground  com  cobs.     Here  ia  a 
dairy  feed  with  molasses.    You  will  find  several  of  these,  but  here 
is  a  particular  ona     It  is  guaranteed  to  contain  16.5  per  cent 
protein ;  3.6  per  cent  of  fat,  and  the  maximum  of  12  per  cent  of 
fibre.    The  law  requires  that  the  maximum  fibre  shonld  be  guar 
anteed  because  an  increase  of  fibre^  crude  fibre,  decreases  digesti- 
bility, and  crude  fibre  is  a  common  constituent  of  the  moat  of  those 
inferior  ingredients  like  oat  hulls  and  com  cobs,  so  that  the  object 
of    the    law    is   to   require   of   the   manufacturer    a    statement 
that   the  fibre  shall  not  go  beyond   a   certain   per   cent,   and 
he    is   to  hold   to  that  that  guarantee   through    inspection  by 
the    State   Department   of   Agriculture.      Now,    the  ingiedieDta 
of  those  feeds  were  cottonseed   meal,   com,    gluten   feed,  oat 
clippings,   20  per  cent  in  that  feed,  ground  and  bolted  grain 
screenings,    35    per  cent      There   is   65   per  cent   of  inferior 
material.     A  portion  of  the  screenings  may  be  of  value,  but 
screenings  vary  from    year  to   year  in  weed  seeds,  in  dirt,   or 
com,  gluten  feed,  oat  clippings,  20  per  cent  in  that  feed,  ground 
and  bolted  grain  screenings,  35  per  cent    There  is  55  per  c^it  of 
inferior  material.    A  portion  of  the  screenings  may  be  of  value, 
but  screenings  vary  from  year  to  year  in  weed  seeds,  in  dirt,  or 
other  not  standard  things  so  you  cannot  place  any  definite  value  on 
material  of  that  kind.     The  price  of  this  particular  feed  is  not 
stated,  but  a  feed  containing  the  same  ingredients  and  guaranty 
analysis  was  sold  in  Pennsylvania  in  1914  for  from  $25  to  $29  per 
ton,  the  average  selling  price  being  $26.74.    Nearly  60  per  cent 
of  that  money  was  lost    No.  2,  wet  bran  with  ground  screenings, 
ground  com  cob,  30  per  cent,  and  the  selling  price  was  $28  per 
ton.     Food  No.  3  had  a  trace  of  cottonseed  meal,  puffed  rice, 
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ground  puffed  wheat,  oat  meal  mill  by-products,  oat  hulls,  oat 
shorts,  oat  middlings,  unquestionably  chiefly  hulls,  and  the  selling 
price  of  that  was  $30  to  $32  per  ton.    Feed  No.  4,  alfalfa  meal, 
cracked  com,  crushed  oats,  cottonseed  meal,  oat  meal  mill  by- 
products, or  hulk,  oat  shorts,  oat  middlings,  molasses^  selling  price, 
$33  to  $34  a  ton.    This  may  be  an  indictment  of  the  feeding  stuffs 
trade,  but  there  is  no  sort  of  question  that  there  are  protein  mix- 
tures with  the  standard  things  in,  that  are  made  in  order  to  cover 
them  up  and  sell  them  at  prices  which  they  otherwise  could  not 
get  for  that  sort  of  inferior  material.    There  is  no  question  about 
that.    And  while  it  is  all  right  for  the  farmer  to  feed  those  things, 
if  he  knows  what  he  is  feeding,  he  should  not  pay  grain  prices  for 
them ;  that  is,  the  price  of  standard  feeds,  like  gluten,  bran  or  corn 
meal,  linseed  meal  or  cottonseed  meal,  or  feeds  of  that  class.    They 
have  nothing  covered  up  in  them  and  should  be  bought  in  their 
natural  state. 

^^  As  to  this  alfalfa  meal,  I  wish  to  make  a  remark  about  that 
Alfalfa  is  a  feeding  stuff  that  has  come  to  have  a  perspective  in  the 
mind  of  the  agricultural  public  altogether  too  much  enlarged. 
These  alfalfa  hulls  are  worth  no  more  than  firsHrclass  clover  hay. 
At  the  same  time  the  feed  men  are  having  this  alfalfa  ground  and 
selling  it  to  our  farmers  in  these  mixtures  at  $25  to  $30  per  ton, 
and  yet  even  this  alfalfa  is  better  than  a  whole  lot  of  things  that 
are  used  in  them.  The  up-shot  of  the  whole  thing  is  that  the  dairy- 
men should  avoid  these  prepared  feeds  and  feed  straight  grain. 
We  have  preached  that  from  the  platform  for  many  years.  I  can- 
not understand  how  these  people  are  selling  hundreds  of  dollars 
worth  of  this  worthless  stuff  every  day. 

The  molasses  foods  have  lent  themselves  to  this  sort  of  mizing 
because  the  molasses  obscures  the  mixture  and  so  they  have  been 
mixing  more  and  more  of  that  sort  of  inferior  materials  in  mo- 
lasses feeds  than  everything  else.  We  issue  a  bulletin  every  year 
giving  the  ingredients  and  we  have  warned  the  farmers  that  oat 
hulls  have  low  digestibility,  between  30  and  40  per  cent.  At  first, 
we  informed  them  against  weed  seeds  because  we  discovered  that 
the  weed  seed  would  germinate,  but  the  vTamings  were  insufficient 
because  the  manufacturers  immediately  cooked  them  or  changed 
>the  name.    Bef use  oats  by-product  is  worthless  as  a  f  ood«    It  has  no 
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la^re  value  than  the  straw  refuse  around  the  barn.  The  maun- 
faeturer  under  the  present  law  oao.  put  axLjthing  he  wants  to  inlao 
these  feeds.  He  only  has  to  hold  it  up  to  his  guamntee  as  to  pro- 
tein, etc.  All  he  has  got  to  do  is  to  keep  up  to  what  lie  said  hB 
would  pittt  in  it  of  those  Bttbataneea.  All  thia  oompoundcd  food  ia 
bejaig  sold  at  a  price  nelatively  higher  than  the  miajket  value  of 
the  ground  grains.  It  is  generally  sold  at  the  price  o£  sound  gcaiBa 
plus  the  diarge  fee  mbdng.  The  farmer  can  buy  the  clear  graioa 
and  mix  himself  cheaper  than  the  miller  can«" 

The  C(Hnmitt6e  has  found  that  the  gcaia  ele^atCHrs  in  BuflMo 
are  swept  regularly  and  liie  dirt  and  defaria  collected.  Thia  dirt 
and  dfifari&  is.  in  tucrn  sold  to  the  manu&cturers  of  these  fraudvfent 
feeds,  who,  in  turn,  sell  it  to  the  dairymen  plus  a  charge  for  mijc- 
ing  at  a  price  nearly  e^piivaLent  to  the  pciee  of  the  grain  that  was 
stared  in  these  eleiratorB.  Upon  analysis,  tiiia  dust  may  show  that 
it  has  accimiulated  a  part  of  the  protein  from  the  grain  stocsed  ia 
the  elevator  and  may  yield  a  percentage  oi  protein  on  a  test^  but 
many  hundreds  of  pounds  of  ddrt  which  yieid.  noddng  is  sold 
with  iit  at  the  same  pcme.  Oat  hulls  are  straw  and  nothing  ebe. 
The  farmer  has  an  abundance  of  it  about  hk  bam,  yet  many  thou- 
sands of  tons  of  the  same  straw  are  sold  by  liie  conoentratod  feed 
sanda  of  tons  of  the  same  straw  ia  sold  by  the  coneevtrated  feed 
men  back  to  the  f  anmers  under  the  disguise  of  a  dairy  food  mixed 
and  ixUffped  with  molasses^  This  ie  a  most  excellent  and  thriving 
business.  It  brings  large  profits  to  those  engaged  in  it  and  it  is 
very  evident  that  out  of  the  large  profits  resulting  from  this  f rau- 
dulcirt  business,  strenuoas  opposition  will  be  made  te  any  actiim 
on  the  part  of  the  State  that  vnJi  effectually  prevent  the  dairymen 
from  being  further  defrauded  and  imposed  upon.  Strong  reasons 
wiH  be  urged  before  the  Legislature  why  the  traffic  should  not  be 
interfered  with.  The  sound  underlying  reason  for  the  activity  of 
Aese  gentlemen  will  be  that  the  business  of  defrauding  fte  dairy- 
men is  too  profitable  to  be  interfered  with  by  an  effective  law. 

Thicr  Sftate  has  attranpted  to  protect  the  dairvmen  \mt  hsa 
not  ffuoeeedcd.  Thousands  ef  samples  of  grain  are  amused 
yearly  at  the  Experiment  Station.  The  samples  are  taken  fiom 
the  stores  of  grain  dealers.  The  record  shows  that  very  rasEiiy  of 
tiieBe  samples  consist  in  part  of  highly  j^audulent  materials    By 
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he  time  the  sample  reacbee  the  Experiment  Station  and  is  ana:- 
yzed  and  its  fraudulent  character  established  thousands  of  dollars 
lave  been  taken  from  the  dairjtnen  in  payment  for  the  stuff, 
rhus,  the  State  demonstrates  by  its  own  work,  that  the  law  is 
netfective-in  jwreventing  fratid,  and  when  the  fraudulent  character 
)f  an  article  is  established^  it  simply  re-appears  under  a  new  name 
md  witili  a  still  higher  guarantee  of  its  milk  producing  quality.  It 
IS  a  confusion  of  ^\'^eaknefla  that  fraud  should  so  easily  flourish  in 
fche  St»te  and  victimize  a  class  of  producers  already  burdened  with 
the  necessary  costs  of  the  industry.  It  seems  hardly  possible  that 
it  could  have  be«i  permitted  to  grow  to  its  present  extent  It 
seems  unnecessary  to  say  that  such  laws  should  be  passed  as  would 
proteet  the  dairymen  and  prevent  further  operations  of  this  kind, 
although,  as  above  suggested,  such  a  proposed  law  will  meet  with 
bitter  opposition  from  those  engaged  in  the  traffic.  This  opposi- 
tion win  naturally  arise  from  the  fear  of  losing  the  great  profits 
which  have  resulted  from  these  fraudulent  practices. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  Committee,  it  is  no  sufficient  an- 
swer to  this  proposition  to  say  that  the  dairyman  should 
protetst  himself  from  these  frauds.  It  is  self-evident  that 
he  has  not  and  does  not  protect  himself.  It  is  very  doubt- 
ful if  any  class  of  men  similarly  situated  without  the  ef- 
fective action  of  the  State  could  protect  themselves.  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  the  present  branding  on  the  bag  required  by  the  State,  does 
not  aid  in  the  perpetration  of  the  fraud  in  that  without  much 
regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  scientific  terms,  the  indifferent  and 
careless  dairyman  is  not  led  to  believe  that  in  some  way  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  guarantees  the  fraudulent  dairy  food  to 
be  useful  and  valuable.  This  again  suggests  that  a  competent  and 
active  department  clothed  with  power  and  means  to  promptly  reach 
tiiese  fraudulent  practices  should  be  created. 

BxTAir  FfiKD  Dbalebb'  Association 

The  foregoing  discussion  naturally  lends  itself  to  a  report  on 
the  activities  of  a  certain  group  of  retail  feed  dealers  in  the  State 
who  have  banded  themselves  together  into  an  association  or  many 
associations,  known  as  Feed  Dealers^  Associations,  but  having  a 
common  purpose  and  end.    Tliis  end  can  possibly  be  described  as 
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a  means  to  prevent  the  dairymea  of  the  State  bujisg  cattle  iwi. 
of  any  tjpe  or  kind  except  through  and  bj  means  of  a  deeign&ted 
dealer  in  each  community  whose  practices  and  methods  should  h 
satisfactory  to  the  State  Association.  An  esaminaticm  of  int 
record  of  these  feed  dealers'  associations  disclose  the  most  abhor- 
ent  and  immoral  practices,  aims  and  methods.  They  sou^t  hy  a 
system  of  blacklisting,  to  frighten  and  terrorize  all  millers  asd 
wholesale  dealers  in  grain,  from  dealing  in  an j  waj  with  the  ho^ 
grange,  a  co-operative  society  or  an  individual  dairyman.  The 
organization  was  intended  to  be  a  very  live  one  and  to  keep  in  ooc- 
stant  daily  touch  with  the  business  of  all  feed  dealers  in  the  State 
and  with  the  private  business  of  every  dairyman  in  the  State,  and 
of  every  cooperative  society  or  dairyman's  sociely  or  grange. 
They  also  traced  every  car  shipment  where  possible  to  the  dairy- 
man, grange  or  cooperative  society,  to  ascertain  what  jobber, 
dealer  or  miller  had  sold  the  same.  Having  located  tlie  seller,  he 
as  approached  repeatedly,  first  by  mild  suggestions,  thai  by  darker 
hints,  to  the  effeot  that  the  asEKxaiation  would  prevent  the  handling 
of  his  products  by  any  grain  dealers  in  the  Eastern  States,  unless 
he  forthwith  discontinued  the  selling  of  his  product  in  wholesale 
quantities  to  any  person,  except  those  designated  by  tihe  Associa- 
tion. Even  general  store  keepers  were  prohibited  from  baying 
grain  for  nei^boring  dairymen. 

The  Borden  Company  at  one  time  undertook  to  supply 
the  dairymen  in  its  neighborhood  with  grain  at  vdiolesale 
prices,  but  this  movement  was  effectually  blocked  by  threats 
of  trouble  made  to  the  company  throu^  tiiis  associaticm. 
The  membership  of  the  association  was  relatively  unimportant; 
in  fact,  if  it  had  assembled  every  retail  grain  dealer  in  the  State 
of  New  Yoik,  its  membership  and  capital  investment  would  still 
have  been  insignificant,  and  yet  its  methods  were  singularly  effec- 
tive; so  effective,  that  the  Committee  finds  it  diflScult  to  believe 
that  its  methods  were  not  prompted,  and  its  purposes  aided,  by  the 
larger  and  more  sinister  associations  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
and  distribution  of  fraudulent  feed  stuffs,  which  are  more  particu- 
larly described  heretofore.  It  was  disclosed  that  the  State  Asso- 
ciation was  in  receipt  of  some  moneys  from  the  agents  of  the 
manufacturing  and  distributing  concerns.     To  what  extent  funds 
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were  furnished  and  assistance  given  from  the  manufacturers  or 
distributors  to  this  association,  the  Committee  is  not  able  to  state, 
but  that  there  was  a  vital  connection  is  undisputed  and  abundantly 
established  in  the  record. 

Methods  of  This  Association 

Coercion  and  libel  were  two  of  the  instrumentalities  used  by  the 
association  to  attain  its  ends.    If  a  co-operative  farmer's  associa- 
tion succeeded  in  securing  a  carload  or  two  of  grain  or  cattle  feed, 
a  letter  was  sent  promptly  to  the  miller  who  made  the  sale,  advis- 
ing him  that  the  managers  of  the  co-operative  association  were 
irresponsible,  and  hinting  that  the  collection  of  the  purchase  price 
would  be  difficult,  or  that  the  trade  connection  would  be  worthless. 
If  a  car  was  found  enroute,  if  possible  an  attempt  was  made  to 
divert  the  car  from  the  purchaser  and  have  it  delivered  to  some 
local  dealer.    If  a  milling  company  or  distributor  refused  to  listen 
to  the  suggestions  of  the  association,  the  officers  or  agents  of  the 
association,  travelled  about  from  town  to  town,  assemble  the  grain 
dealers    and    advised    them    that    they    should    not    buy    from 
the  miller  or  distributor  in  question,  that  they  should  each  write 
to  him  that  the  reason  he  had  lost  their  business  was  that  he  had 
made  sales  of  grain  in  wholesale  quantities  in  an  open  market  to 
individuals  not  favored  by  the  association.    The  association  desired 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  information  as  to  fraudulent  dairy  foods 
through  the  agriculture  extension  work  and  the  farm  bureaus. 
They  easily  foresaw  that  such  information  would  interfere  witli 
illegitimate  profits  and  they  undertook  a  campaign  in  various  coun- 
ties of  the  State  to  prevent  the  operations  of  the  Farm  Bureau*  If 
any  given  Farm  Bureau  agent  was  active  in  trying  to  secure  dairy 
foods   at    a   lower    cost  to  the    fanners   in    his   county,    they 
sought  to  destroy  him  both  by  false  statements  and  untruthful 
representations,   and  by   active  political  work  with  the  boards 
of  supervisors.     Their  records  disclose  that  they  boasted  to  one 
another  of  their  success  in  removing  a  farm  agent  in  Delaware 
county.     Many  dairymen  came  before  the  Committee,  who.  hav- 
ing capital  and  requiring  a  large  amount  of  dairy  food,  had  been 
accustomed  to  buy  direct  of  the  wholesaler  in  carload  lots,  but  who 
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had  fottiid  his  wane  of  snpplj  cut  off  hy  the  mc&tbim  id  tiKv 
grain  dealers'  assoeiiatioiis. 

In  order  to  magnify  their  numberBy  tiiere  existed  &nt  the  Stilt 
Association,  with  less  than  four  hundred  aeknowledged  mendia& 
They  then  formed  in  each  community  where  poasiUe,  a  local  a^> 
ciation  consisting  of  from  three  t»  ten  jnemb^so.  Many  of  these 
associations  were  scattered  throughout  the  State.  In  the  evient 
that  they  wished  to  bring  pressure  upon  a  gi^en  miller  or  dis- 
tributor to  close  the  market  to  tho  dairymen,  a  grange,  or  a  co- 
operative society,  the  State  Association  first  wrote  a  letter  contain- 
ing carefully  worded  threats  to  induce  him  to  desist  from  farther 
sales.  A  letter  was  then  sent  from  each  local  asaociaticm  oontaining 
substantially  the  same  matter.  In  this  way,  this  small  group, 
was  able  to  frighten  the  milling  company  or  distributor  into  the 
belief  that  his  action  was  opposed  by  a  great  multitude  of  men  and 
his  business  seriously  threatened  by  their  ill  will. 

^Naturally,  this  made  it  difficult,  and  in  nianj  instances, 
absolutely  impossible  for  the  individual  dairyman,  grange  or 
cooperative  society,  to  purchase  cattle  foods  in  the  open 
market.  In  other  words,  this  little  group  of  men  with  a 
relatively  insignificant  capital,  sought  to  impose  tribute  on 
all  the  great  dairy  industry  of  the  State  of  'Rew  York  and 
making  it  difficult  for  the  dairymen  to  do  business  except 
under  their  direction  and  control.  They  had  the  courage  to  ap- 
proach the  Directors  of  Farm  Bureaus  and  threaten  that  unless 
they  conducted  the  Farm  Bureau  operations  in  accordance  with 
their  wishes,  thev  would  be  destroyed.  They  succeeded  in  cu^ 
tailing  the  activities  of  the  Farm  Bureau  by  untruthful  statements 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington. 

All  of  the  statements  here  made  are  abundantly  established 
by  the  correspondence  over  the  hands  of  the  officers  and 
agents  of  this  association,  which  was  made  a  part  of  the 
record  of  the  proceedings  of  this  Committee.  This  corre- 
spondence and  evidence  has  been  turned  over  to  the  Attor- 
ney-General of  the  State  of  Kew  York  that  he  may  he 
enabled  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the  8tata  It 
may  be  added,  however,  that  the  purpose  of  these  men  and  flris 
association  was  wholly  and  entirely  sordid  and  selfiA,     Th^ 
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oiig6<4^  TK^  tmfy  the  ecmtrol  of  their  own  product,  but  they  sought 
o  foreclose  the  market  to  all  but  themselves,  not  because  of  any 
icotiomio  neooBsity,  but  sunjdy  that  theix  {Kio&ts  might  be  enlarged 
Lnd  liiat  every  man,  whethw  he  were  williiig  or  not,  might  bv 
compelled  to  deal  through  their  particular  favored  store.  Some 
>f  their  methods  are  revealed  in  small  part  by  their  correspondence^. 
wfai<^  is  included  in  this  report,  not  for  the  purpocie  of  dieck>sing 
the  full  record  of  their  activities,  but  in  order  that  some  idea  of 
their  purpcfies  and  aim^  may  be  established. 


Skkt  to  MiiiaaM  Who  Jomed  tbb  AsBooiATUKir  at  Albant  COn- 

vuifjnoM,  JuiTB  21,  28,  29. 

WATERvnxE,  N.  Y.,  June  30,  1910. 
West  End  Feed  Co.,  Albany,  N.  Y,: 

QentlcimeiLi —  Thia  is  an  acknowledgment  oi  your  interest  in  the  New  York 
State  Feed  Dealers'  Aasociation  as  evidenced  hj  your  taking  out  mernhftrwhip 
in  the  a&me  %t  our  recent  convention  at  Albany. 

Wft  wece  more  than  gzatified  at  the  very  large  attendance  hy  dealers  from, 
all  over  the  State  and  appreciate  very  much  indeed  your  personal  (help  ia 
making  <the  meetin|^  the  success  thai  must  be  apparent  to  all  who  were 
present. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  cementing  of  the  dealers  oi  tha 
State  together  in  an  organization  of  thia  kind,  whidh  has  already  drawn  into 
sympathy  with  us  such  factors  as  the  American  Feed  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion, as  well  as  the  trade  journals,  is  going  to  prove  of  inestimable  value  to 
the  business  of  the  retail  dealer  in  feed  and  grain. 

We  should  net  fail,  however,  in  making  purchases  of  marnufacturers  and 
jehben  to  make  it  plain  to  them  tSiat  they  must  be  loyal  to  the  legitimate 
dealer  ererywliere,  and  that  we  will  not  buy  ef  them  even  if'  fair  with  lur 
in  some  particular  locality,  but  at  the  same  time  selling  direct  in  other 
fleetions. 

By  adhering  strictly  to  this  policy  it  will  redound  to  our  credit  and' 
inikience  ae  a  body. 

If  at  any  time  you  wish  information  or  assistance,  do  not  hesitate  to 
€«11  en  us. 
Again  thanking  you  for  your  personal  interest  and  eo-operation,  we  are« 

Very  respectfully, 

(Signed)  H.  M.  King, 
"BUK/D  Secretary. 

Watkrvillb,  N.  Y.,  August  16,  1915. 
MSk  Gltdk  AsTxom;  UiUui,  Pa,: 

Bear  6ir. — At  a  neent  meeting  of  the  Tri-State  Betaal  Feed  Dealers^ 
AasoeiatMB,  held  «t  Utioa,  K.  Y.,  li  was  deemed  advisable  to  rednoe  tlw 
territorial  limitations  of  that  assoeiatiom. 
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Reasons  for  said  action  had  been  previously  announoed  and  were  eonsidefe': 
at  thai  meeting  with  the  result  that  the  name  of  the  association  was  ehuf^i 
to  New  York  State  ReUil  Feed  Dealers'  Association. 

This  change  was  not  made  with  the  idea  of  dropping  any  present  memben 
of  the  association,  as  the  PennsylTania  members  were  ocnisidered  as  Tsliialik 
as  any  in  the  orgamzation  of  the  original  a880cia;tion,  and  now  the  ciii£|e 
in  by-laws  in  making  it  a  state  association,  will  not  be  so  arranged  as  to 
eliminate  any  present  member,  and  it  is,  therefore,  hoped  that  ttie  memb^ 
from  Pennsylvania  may  see  fit  to  remain  members  of  said  aiworintioii  tad 
attend  future  meetings  and  take  part  therein  as  on  fornix-  occasions. 

We,  as  New  York  members,  were  face  to  face  witb  a  political  proUem  c 
the  co-operative  branch  of  the  State  Agricultural  Bureau  that  had  to  be 
met  politically  and  the  same  has  been  relieved  since  this  action. 

That  we  were  justified  in  our  action  is  shown  by  the  influx  of  new  mesiberi 
who  had  demanded  that  this  be  a  state  association,  and  we  are  now  aakiig 
our  Pennsylvania  friends  to  look  at  this  matter  in  the  friendly  way  in  whia 
the  same  was  intended. 

It  was  simply  a  business  proposition  whether  we  would  stand  for  taxatiis 
by  the  Sta^  for  the  destructioid  of  our  own  business  or  not^  and  to  o?er- 
come  the  same,  we  needed  more  local,  political  strength. 

Hoping  this  satisfactorily  explains  itself  and  that  you  and  all  other  Pesi- 
sylvania  members  will  not  feel  that  you  were  ousted  from  the  old  Tri-Statc, 
we  remain. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

(Signed)  H.  M.  Kno, 
HMK/D  Secretarr. 

WAimviLLE,  N.  y.,  January  14,  1916. 
J.  E.  Babtleit  Co.,  Jaok9<m,  MioH.: 

Gentlemen. —  There  has  been  unloaded  at  this  station  car  No.  62754  C.  M.  & 
St.  Paul,  containing  distillers'  grains  from  you  shipped  to  the  Fanners' 
Co-operative  Company,  which  is  a  direct  buying  concern,  unloading  from 
car  to  farmers,  to  the  injury  of  the  local  dealer. 

Inasmuch  as  the  writer  is  a  regular  legitimate  dealer  here,  maintaining  aa 
establishment,  employing  men  with  families,  paying  large  taxes  and  honestlj 
endeavoring  to  make  a  living  for  himself  and  family,  I  take  the  libertj 
of  writing  you  with  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  if  you  appreciated  the 
status  of  this  body  of  consumers,  nothing  more  or  less,  clubbed  together  to 
take  advantage  of  the  dealer  w^o  has  always  extended  courtesies  to  them 
and  whom,  according  to  the  common  ethics  of  business,  it  must  be  admitted 
is  entitled  to  the  patronage  of  his  community. 

I  need  not  say  that  your  action  in  shipping  this  car  here  to  a  body  of 
consumers  is  in  direct  cuitagonism  to  me  as  a  dealer  and  is  hardly  in  line 
with  statements  made  in  former  correspondence  with  me  as  secretary  of 
the  New  York  State  Retail  Feed  Dealers'  Association  as  to  your  policy 
towards  direct  selling  and,  therefore,  I  am  inclined  at  the  present  moment 
to  believe  that  in  making  the  sale  and  shipment  of  this  car  here  you  were 
not  really  aware  of  its  manner  of  disposal  nor  the  purpose  of  those  purchasing 
it,  which  I  assure  you  is  none  other  than  to  side-step  or  put  one  over 
on  the  dealer  and  is  precisely  in  line  with  the  spirit  which  prompts  certain 
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individuals  to  deal  with  mail  order  hotuee  whom  jovl  well  know  are  not 
contributors  to  the  upkeep  or  general  welfare  of  any  community,  either 
from  a  social  or  financial  standpoint. 

The  organization,  if  it  may  be  called  such,  to  whom  you  have  sold  this 
ear  is  not  a  popular  one  and  I  can  assure  you  does  not  have  the  sympathy 
of  the  majority  of  people,  either  farmers  or  business  interests.  It  is  composed 
of  a  few  disgruntled  ones,  such  as  you  find  everywhere,  and  who  either 
want  something  for  nothing,  or  else  are  so  selfish  that  they  do  not  wish 
to  see  anyone  else  make  any  progress  and  wiho  would  turn  you  down  as 
quickly  as  us  if  someone  came  along  and  offered  them  any  old  thing  at  a 
little  under  your  price. 

The  whole  thing  is  begotten  of  a  spirit  pregnant  with  hostility  to,  rather 
than  encouragement  of  community  interest,  and  has  not  only  affected  the 
feed  dealer,  but  has  extended  its  baneful  influence  to  every  other  class  of 
business  in  our  midst  or  in  any  other  town  where  sudi  propositions  are  being 
imposed. 

The  State  Association  of  Retail  Feed  Dealers  is  not  altogether  altruistic 
in  that  it  is  looking  after  its  own  interests  altogether.  We  are  working  in 
a  co-operative  spirit  both  with  the  manufacturer  and  consumer  and  as 
respects  the  latter,  we  propose  to  see  that  all  goods  are  sold  strictly  in 
compliance  with  State  and  Federal  laws  in  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  do  so,  and 
in  this  connection  the  writer  has  had  called  to  his  attention  the  fact  that  the 
car  of  distillers'  grains  shipped  here  by  your  firm  were  in  sacks  and  that 
there  were  no  marks  on  the  sacks  nor  tags  applied  indicating  or  specifying 
the  quality  or  brand  of  goods,  analysis  and  weight,  and  while  the  writer 
saw  a  number  of  these  sacks  on  farmers'  sleighs,  also  in  the  car,  which 
would  bear  out  the  intimation,  I  do  not  wish  to  even  suggest  the  thought 
of  complaint,  but  simply  desire  to  impress  upon  you  that  we  are  not  a 
one-sided  organization  by  any  means.  We  believe  in  living  and  let  live  and 
we  also  believe  that  there  is  business  enough  for  all,  but  that  it  should  b« 
conducted  along  proper  channels'  and  that  is  through  the  legitimate  dealer. 

No  manufacturer  or  jobber  can  reasonably  expect  to  sell  every  dealer,  and 
the  idea  that  a  dealer  can  be  forced  to  handle  any  feed  is  absurd,  bcause 
that  principle  can  be  worked  to  the  disadvantage  of  those  who  attempt  to 
carry  it  out  in  that  you,  for  instance,  might  have  a  dealer  customer  who, 
like  many  others,  is  giving  you  a  large  share  of  his  business,  when  along 
comes  another  manufacturer  or  jobber  who  might  insist  that  your  customer 
must  handle  some  of  his  goods  which  are  similar  and  represented  equally 
as  good  and  possibly  so,  with  the  threat  that  if  he  does  not  he  will  go  out 
,  and  sell  direct.    Now,  in  such  an  event,  where  do  you  get  off? 

I  simply  mention  thd  above  as  an  illustration.     We  sell  our  feeds  on  a 
quality  basis;  have  facilities  for  State  and  private  laboratory  test  and  we 
^ill  place  our  goods  side  of  anything  offered  on  the  market  and  as  low,  if 
uot  a  little  lower,  for  we  sell  for  cash. 
I  shall  be  very  glad  to  receive  the  favor  of  a  reply. 

Yours  respectfully, 

(Signed)  H.  M.  King, 
HMK/D  Secretary. 
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TBE  ^  S.  A^lfRTLiBTT  GO. 


Wheat,  Corn,  Oats,  Baklet. 
The  Bed  Mpj.,  Jacksok,  Michtgaw 

Cbipital,  $116,000.00.  Distributing  Statiotu 

Iftfmbm  JackaoB,  Midi. 

Toledo,  Ohio. 
Board  of  Commerce.  cauca*©.  111. 


XnteTBt«te  CJIotton  Seed  CrnsherB'  ^^   RobiiMon*  Code. 

Association.  „      ^  ,    ^  U»e  Y<*p'a  Gedfc 

Michigan  Gmin  and  Hay  Dealersf  i>wUMe  Phows 

Association.  ^^^   ^^^  G^i^.  2i; 


February  5,  WIS 
Mb.  H.  M.  Kino,  Waterville,  N,  Y.:, 

Dear  Sir.—  This  will  acknowledge  your  letter  ol  January  14th.  The  vnte. 
was  out  ol  the  city  almost  continuously  during  January,  which  has  occmsiqb^ 
the  dfilay  in  veplying  to  your  letter. 

We  appreciate  the  frankness  and  fairneBs  manifeeted  in  your  letter.    J 
do  protect  the  dealer  wherever  wo  have    a    dealer's   trade-     ^e  ^^^^^ 
a  thousand  live  dealers'  accounts  on  our  books.     We  have  traded  with  tfl 
people  a  long  time  —  with  some  of  them  for  over  20  yeara.  . 

We  have  found  in  your  distrkrt,  by  sending  our  salesmen  *^^°^  r**,^ 
is  almost  impossible  to  introduce  a  new   line  of  feeds  through  the  aa   - 
We  do  not  blame  the  dealer  in  the  least.      He  does  not  wish  to  tike   ^ 
time  to  do  the  talking  necessary  to  introduce   a  new  feed,  but  we  do  » 
ieel  satisfied  in  simply  being  shut  out  and  "have  therefore  advertised  M^ 
gold  and  arc  selling  an  occasional  car    in    your  district,  but  we  are  x»J 
at  any  and  aU  times  to  do  this  business   through  the  dealer  aJid  ^^^g^i 
s  commission  of  a  dollar  per  ton  as  soon  aa  he  is  ready  to  handle  oor  a**** 
and  give  u»  an  occasional  car.  ^^ 

If  this  is  not  the  right  attitude  lor    us    to   take,  how  are  ▼«  8*^"*^ 
Introduce  our  line?    We  would  welcome  any  suggestion  you  have  to  <»«'. 

Very  truly   yours, 

THE    J.   E.  BAWIiBl^  ^•' 

JEB:B  J.  B.  BA«n^- 
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THE  J.  E.  BARTLETT  CO. 

Dried  Salvage  Gbains. 

Wheat,  Corn,  Oats,  Barley. 

Toe  Reb  Mizj^  Jagesoit,  ^dicu. 

Cajyital,   f  115,060.00.  Diatributing  Stations 

Memhers  Jaekaon,  Miah. 

teterstsEte  Catton  Seed  Crndwiis'  Cauc«go,  lU. 

A— ^i^lmt  Uae  RobiMon's  Code. 

Michagan  Gram  and  Ba^^  D^aert'  ^^  ^^PI^'*  ^^^^ 

Aasogiatisik  ^^  Distance  Plumeft 

Bell  2600.  Cntizen  217 

March  11,  1016. 

Ida.  H.  M.  King,  Mecffetarp,  }feu>  York  State  MetM  Fmd  J^nlenr*  Amu.,  Watm^ 
vUie,  N.  Y.: 

Dear  Sir. —  According  to  our  records  you  have  nevw  advised  n»  whether 
oar  ii0t  tlie  0&<o|>erative  Aesodatiofn  in  your  city  hae  a  store  or  is  merely 
a  number  of  farmers  clubbed  tc^ther  to  buy  feed  at  wholesHle  pritses.  We 
belkrve  if  they  have  a  store  in  your  city  they  have  a  perfect  right  to  buy  feed 
at  the  best  price  obtainable.  Furthermore,  we  wi^  to  eay  that  we  have  a 
faci^  sale  on  National  Gluten  in  your  city.  If  it  is  antagonistic  to  you 
for  us  to  sell  the  Co*operative  Company,  why  don't  you  accept  tihe  exclusive 
agenoy  for  our  line  and  guarantee  to  buy  as  many  cars  of  Gluten  feed  as 
they  will? 

The  o«tput  of  National  Ghiten  feed  i9  large  and  we  are  oompelled  to 
furnish  the  mltlB  several  ehipping  instructions  daily  in  order  to  take  care 
of  It  properly.  If  we  followed  your  views  and  agreed  to  refuse  to  sell  anyone 
in  your  town  simply  beeause  yon  refuse  to  handle  it,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  us  to  make  diaposition  of  the  feed. 

Vbr  y«UT  iutwreet,  advise  that  Kational  Gluten  feed  is  the  highest  grade 
of  distiller's  grain  manufactured.  It  is  guaranteed  31  per  cent,  protein  and 
aceording  to  several  state  experimental  stations  will  analyze  nearly  34  per 
teirt.  It  bas  apparently  90  per  cent,  com,  is  palatable  and  highly  digestible 
and  cam  lye  fed  in  any  quantity  without  harmful  effects.  This  ie  the  reason 
why  w'hen  it  is  onoe  inlvodueed  in  a  territory  it  retains  the  trade. 

Are  you  interested  m  handling  a  feed  of  quality  —  a  feed  that  will  please 
your  trade  and  bring  you  more  unsolicited  business?  Such  feeds  make 
satisfied  custooners. 

Give  National  Gluten  leed  eaneideration  and  advise  immediately  whether 
or  not  you  wtah  to  seaure  the  agency.  Let's  work  together  and  not  be 
arbitxary. 

Yours  very  truly, 

THE  J.  E.  BARTLETT  COMPANY, 

CAS/KC  C.  A.  Smith. 
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Watebthue,  N.  Y^  March  23, 1911 
J.  E.  Bastubtt  Oa,  JackMn,  Mick.: 

QentlemMi. —  Referring  to  yours  of  Mardi  111^ 

I  have  advised  you  in  previous  correspondence  tliat  this  Oo-operatife 
Association  was  simply  unloading  stuff  from  the  car  to  coiMumen  direct 

You  have  shipped  three  oars  to  these  people  here  at  Waterrille,  which  Ian 
been  distributed  in  this  manner. 

The  shipment  of  goods  to  them  which  are  being  distributed  in  this  vsy  u 
aniagoniatio  to  me  as  a  dealer  maintaining  an  esUblishment  to  do  bosiiefl 
legitimately  and  is  directly  contrary  to  aasertions  made  by  you  in  p«^" 
correspondence  that  you  wished  to  do  bumness  through  the  regnltr  deilm 
and  that  if  after  making  effort  to  interest  the  regular  desler  yon  iM 
then  you  would  sell  direct  and  thereupon  the  dealer  would  listen  to  joar 
argument.    This  "argument,"  however,  won't  work  in  this  State. 

I  most  assuredly  will  not  accept  the  exclusive  agency  for  Nstionsl  Ghrta 
nor  guarantee  to  buy  as  many  cars  as  they  wilL    Such  a  proposition  is  r«pi¥- 
nant  to  me  now,  especially  so  since  you  have  repudiated  the  representaii^ 
in  your  previous  correspondence  and,  furthermore,  I  would  not  woept  s 
a  proposition  from  any  concern.  ^^. 

You  never  soUcited  me  in  any  way  to  handle  your  goods  and  yon  <u«*^ 
placed  them  in  t(he  hands  of  a  direct  selling  agency. 

I  don't  doubt  but  that  the  output  of  National  Gluten  is  of  «»*J.^^ 
so  also  is  the  output  of  other  disUUeries,  but  the  agencies  of  ^^^^^^ 
are  able  to  place  same  through  proper  channels  of  distribution.  loiff  ^ 
manship  and  the  quality  of  your  goods  wiU  Uke  care  of  your  P*'^^^^^^. 
output  of  the  distillery  whose  account  you  handle  through  legituns 
nels  the  same  as  others  do.  .  ^ 

Your  National  Gluten  is  not  superior  to  a  number  of  other  ^^ 
distiller's  grains  that  I  might  mention.    I  am  interested  in  feeds  M  q^  ^ 
and  always  have  been.     I  handle  only  such  feeds  and  believe 
am  in  a  position  to  know  or  to  very  soon  determine  as  to  any       ^^ 

You  say  "  Let's  work  together  and  not  be  arbitrary."    That  i«  J0«*^  ^ 
what  we  tried  to  do  with  you  when  we  firs*  took  up  t3ie  matter  o 
selling  and  your  advertising  to  sell  direct.  tdtniiA^ 

We  had  only  the  best  of  motives  and  there  was  no  spirit  of  ^^^ 

or  vindictiveness  on  our  part  whatever.  We  simply  mnde  cndeavo  ^ 
friendly  manner  to  urge  you  to  take  the  stand  that  noost  repotao  ^^^e, 
turers  and  jobbers  had  taken  and  more  have  since  in  respect  to  ^^ 

believing  then,  as  we  do  now,  that  you  would  make  more  fnenos 
more  business  than  by  antagonizing  the  legitimate  dealer. 

If  you  believe  it  is  to  your  interest  to  do  other,  it  is  ^P  ^  ^^ 

Very  respectfully, 

Dictated  but  not  re-read. 
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O.  E.  M.  Kelleb,  President  D.  W.  WnxiAMS,  Treasurer 

A.  O.  Rttthebvobd,  Secretary 

ARCADY  FARMS-MILLING  COMPANY 

Mill    at    Rondout,    Illinois, 

on  the  C,  M.  A  St.  P.  and 

£.   J.   &   E.   Railways. 

RoNDOirr,  IixmoiB,  Sept.  24,  1915. 

The  N*.  T.  State  Retail  Feed  Dealers'  Assn.,  WaterviUe,  N.  Y.: 

Attention —    Mr.  H.  M.  King,  Sec'y. 

Dear  Sirs. —  This  will  acknowlege  your  kind  favor  of  the  21st,  and  we 
assure  you  that  your  letter  is  received  with  interest  and  appreciation  and  that 
its  contents  will  receive  immediate  investigation. 

The  car  of  feed  you  call  our  attention  to  was  sold  by  us  to  Allen  & 
Stoddard  at  Groton,  N.  Y.,  to  be  shipped  to  Preble,  just  as  we  have  sold 
them  a  number  of  other  cars  for  Groton  and  several  other  points,  with  the 
understanding  that  they  were  and  are  legitimate  dealers. 

We  realize  as  well  as  anyone  the  propriety  of  protecting  retail  feed 
dealers  and  have  made  it  a  part  of  our  business  policy. 

Within  the  last  twelve  months  we  have  established  about  eight  hundred 
agencies  with  retail  feed  dealers  and  at  all  points  are  protecting  feed  dealers 
in  our  sales  to  consumers,  farmers,  etc. 

In  the  same  mail  with  your  letter,  we  received  a  letter  from  Becker  A  Oo., 
at  Central  Bridge,  N.  Y.,  copy  of  which  we  are  attaching  herewith  showing 
that  we  protected  him  and  that  it  is  our  policy  to  do  so. 

We  trust  that  you  will  assure  your  members  that  sucAi  is  our  policy  and 
that  this  particular  case  is  being  investigated  and  will  either  be  taken  up 
further  with  you  in  case  we  feel  that  there  is  some  justice  to  the  other  side 
or  else  we  will  refrain  from  making  further  sales  to  these  people. 

We  want  to  assure  you  of  our  earnestness  and  desire  to  co-operate  with 
you  and  ask  that  you  and  your  mmbers  feel  perfectly  free  at  any  time  to 
write  us  on  this  or  any  other  subjects  of  such  mutual  interest. 

We  are  having  our  New  York  representative  investigate  this,  at  once,  and 
will  be  pleased  to  write  you  further  at  a  little  later  date. 

Very  truly  yours, 

OK.HW  0.  K. 

End.  President. 
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(Copy) 

BBGKBR*  cm 

Caarm^jL  Bmdqi^  N.  Y.,  Sept.  20^  1915. 
Abcadt  Fabms  k  MnxiNQ  Co.,  Rondoui,  III,: 

Genilencn. —  Yours  of  the  13th  at  hand. 

We  not*  yon  have  protected  our  oommissioii  of  $1.00  per  ton  on  the  ev 
feed  sold  W.  H.  Sidney,  same  to  be  paid  when  he  takes  up  the  draft,  llui 
is  hi  Ifaie  with  the  oonrersation  we  had  with  your  Mr.  Lee. 

We  thank  you  in  the  fair  way  you  hanre  txfittted.  us  in  Um  mojUar  and  hcft 
to  help  you  place  some  more  in  the  future. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Bbukuk  ft  O., 
By  W.  D.  B. 

Wjenonmzx,  B.  T.,  Septambtr  2X,  INS. 

Abcaoy  Fabm  MnxiiTG  Co.,  Roundout,  ITL: 

Gentlemen. —  I  am  informed  by  a  mambez  of  tSbe  New  York  State  BeUil 
Feed  Daalers'  Aasoeiation  that  a  car  of  Aready  Ihury  Faed  was  shipped  by  yen 
and  unloaded  at  Preble,  Hew  York,  through  a  direct-selling  agency,  the  ear 
having  arrived  at  Preble*  Auguat  26th.  As  secretary  of  the  New  York  State 
Aasocjat&on,  I  have  been  req,ueated  by  this  nien^)^',  who  ia  a  Intimate 
dealer  at  that  point,  to  take  the  matter  up  with.  you»  aa  no  doubt  yaur  actioa 
was  due  to  •vaEsiglLt  aa  to  the  effect  on  the  legitimate  dealer  at  the  tibvrt 
named  point. 

We  note  that  you  are  a  member  of  the  American  Feed  Manufactncen* 
AsBodtttion.  The  New  York  State  RetaU  Feed  Dealers'  Aasoeiation.  ia  aiso 
a  member  and  I  believe  the  American  Feed  Aianufacturera'  Aaaociation  favon 
the  distributien  of  feed  through  legitimate  dealers  whom  they  recognize  aa  tlia 
legitimate  channel  of  distribution.  We  are  co-operating  w^ith  the  AnimfaB 
Feed  Manufacturers'  Aasocation  in  every  way  and  when  caaea  of  diieet 
selling^  arise,  wbich  we  regard  aa  matters  of  aerions  injury  to  the  legitimate 
dealer,  we  naturally  desire  to  eaU  the  attention  of  the  manulaeturer,  whok- 
aaJer  or  jobber,  in  a  fiiendly  w«y,  to  the  injnatiee  of  it,  with,  tho  hope  that 
they  will  consider  its  effect  both  on  the  regular  dealer  and  the-  very  pleaaaat 
relations  existing  between  the  dealer  and  manufacturer  which  it  is  desirable 
to  stimulate  in  every  way  possible. 

The  legitimate  dealer  in  this  State  is  obliged  to  keep  up  an  establisfaniaft 
to  do  business;  he  is  a  large  tax  payer  and  occupies  an  important  space  is 
the  interests  of  a  community;  he  is  a  man  who  extends  untold  courtesies  and 
is  an  economic  necessity,  while  these  direct  selling  agencies  are,  as  a  rule, 
something  of  light  calibre  originated  in  most  cases  for  the  purpose  of  pnlliog: 
the  farmer's  leg,  by  someone  the  farmer  does  not  know,  and  eventually 
stinging  him  good  and  proper.  These  movements  do  not  last  long,  but  they 
do  injury  while  they  are  operating. 

We  sincerely  trust  that  you  will  receive  this  letter  in  the  same  friendly 
spirit  as  it  is  written  and  that  you  will  give  the  matter  earnest  consideratioiL 

Hoping  to  hear  from  you  at  an  early  date,  I  beg  to  remain 

Yours  respectfully, 

(Signed)     H.  M.  King, 
^MK/D  SecreUry. 
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Watebyxllc,  N.  Y.,  November  13,  1915. 

Mr.  Fbank  F.  MiUJOi,  Preble,  N,  Y.: 

Dear  Sir. —  Yours  of  November  6th  received  with  interest.  Have  sent 
copy  of  same  to  our  Executive  Committee,  also  to  Mr.  H.  R.  Wilber,  secretary 
of  the  Mutual  Millers  and  Feed  Dealers'  Association. 

A  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee,  together  with  representatives  of 
all  local  or  county  associations  in  the  State,  is  to  be  held  in  Syracuse,  Thurs- 
day,  Kovember  18th. 

We  are  going  to  place  all  correspondence  and  facts  in  our  possession  in 
regard  to  those  who  have  been  selling  direct  before  this  meeting  so  that  a 
more  wide-spread  understanding  among  the  dealers  will  result  as  to  those 
who  are  not  using  us  just  exactly  along  proper  lines. 

The  Aroady  people  called  me  on  the  'phone  from  Utlca  a  few  days  ago 
and  advised  me  the  action  they  had  taken  along  the  line  of  cutting  out  the 
Allen  &  Stoddard  deal,  also  making  good  to  the  dealers  who  had  been  affected 
by  their  sales  in  your  section.  Also  had  information  from  a  Cortland  dealer 
recently  that  this  firm  is  having  difficulty  in  getting  stuff  from  those  who 
have  been  selling  them. 

Have  a  letter  from  Hunter-Robinson-Wenz  stating  that  they  are  investi- 
gating the  matter  of  sales  to  granges,  co-operative  companies  and  such  con- 
cerns as  Allen  &  Stoddard  and  that  they  do  not  care  to  sell  to  only  legitimate 
dealers  and  jobbers. 

Will  write  Brisbin  again  and  your  letter  furnis>hed  a  lot  of  good  ammunition 
to  use  in  this  direction.  I  think  that  our  organization  would  not  hesitate  to 
oust  him  from  membership  unless  he  takes  an  entirely  different  stand. 

Of  course,  we  are  very  much  pleased  with  our  efforts  of  bringing  relief 
in  many  cases  and  it  surely  looks  as  if  the  organization  was  accomplishing 
what  we  have  always  claimed  for  it.  We  are  gradually  getting  new  members, 
t>ut  want  more;  in  fact,  every  dealer  ought  to  get  in  line  with  us.  In  this 
manner  we  will  be  in  position  to  back  up  our  demands  right  smart. 

Thanking  you  very  much  for  the  information  and  hoping  you  will  not 
fail  to  keep  us  posted  in  regard  to  anything  that  comes  up  that  we  should 
know,  I  beg  to  remain 

Very  respectfully, 

(Signed)     H.  M.  King, 
HMK/D  Secretary. 

Dictated  by  Mr.  King  but  not  re-read. 
26 
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OORX    PRODUCTS   REFINING   COMPANY 

Whit«haU  Building 
17  Battert  Place 

New  York,  November  ^ih,  1915. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Kino,  Secretary,  The  A'.  Y.  Biate  Retail  Feed  Deaiers'  Aeaoeiation, 
WaterviUe,  N.  Y .  : 

My  Dear  Mr.  King. —  Replying  to  yours  of  the  27 th,  I  am  very  glad 
to  have  you  oall  our  attention  to  anything  that  you  consider  an  irregularity 
in  the  scheme  of  carrying  on  the  feed  business.  As  I  stated  at  Jamestown, 
we  always  do  business  with  the  retail  dealer  wherever  he  will  handle  onr 
goods  and  will  distribute  them  for  us,  or  someone  of  that  nature  in  the 
section  to  make  that  distribution. 

Mr.  Perry,  of  Washington  Mills,  who  made  this  compliant,  used  to  bay 
considerable  Buffalo  Corn  Gluten  Feed.  In  1913  we  sold  him  five  cars;  in 
1914  we  sold  him  nothing;  in  1915,  one  car.  He  has  been  handling  competi- 
tors^ gluten  feeds  in  place  of  ours,  although  Mr.  Dean  has  made  every  effort 
to  secure  his  buainess.  I  am  not  giving  you  this  information  in  extenuartion 
of  the  sale  of  the  Co-operative  Company,  but  the  thou^t  perhaps  will  throw 
a  new  light  on  the  situation  for  you.  The  Globe  Elevator  Company  bou^t 
this  feed  outright  and  we  have  no  right  under  the  law  to  dictate  to  whom 
they  should  sell  it.  They  were  taking  their  own  chances  on  the  market  and 
the  price  they  paid  for  it  was  the  same  as  that  quoted  to  the  retail  dealer 
at  the  time. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  write  the  Globe  Elevator  Company  calling  their  atten- 
tion to  this  situation  and  asking  them  if  they  can  do  anything  to  rectify  it. 
The  Clayton  Act  does  not  permit  us  to  dictate  any  terms  of  resale  to  uiyone 
to  whom  to  sell  our  feed. 

I  want  to  do  all  I  can  to  encourage  the  co-operation  and  free  interchange 
of  views  between  your  association  and  the  individual  manufacturer.  We 
can  do  a  good  deal  for  one  another  in  our  several  capacities,  and  I  hope  you 
will  continue  to  let  me  hear  of  anything  of  this  nature  that  comes  up,  and, 
in  turn,  I  will  take  pleasure  in  calling  attention  to  anything  in  which  you 
can  help  us. 

Yours  very  truly, 

R.  P.  Waukn, 
RPW  ERC  Manner. 


Watebviixb,  N.  Y.,  Jforcmher  27,  1915. 
Corn  Products  Refining  Co.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.; 

Attention  Mr.  R.  P.  Waldoi. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Walden. —  I  hardly  know  how  to  start  this  letter,  but  as  I 
know  you  personally,  I  am  going  to  be  very  frank  and  say  that  the  veiy 
first  complaint  in  regard  to  Buffalo  Gluten  having  been  shipped  direct  to  the 
consumer,  has  come  to  our  attention  this  morning. 

I  am  informed  by  a  member  of  our  association,  a  dealer  at  Washington 
Mills,  N.  Y.,  that  a  car  of  Biiffalo  Gluten  in  sacks  has  been  shipped  to  tbs 
Farmers*  Co-operative  Co.,  of  Oneida  county,  and  delivered  from  the  car  to 
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farmers  direct  at  $27.00  per  ton.  The  number  of  the  oar  is  500381;  initial, 
P.  R.  R.  I  understand  that  the  Globe  Elevator  Co.,  of  Buffalo,  are  the  people 
who  sold  the  car  to  this  co-operative  company. 

Now,  we  have  always  felt  that  the  Com  Products  Refining  Go.  were  in 
entire  sympa^y  with  the  principles  of  our  State  Association  and  we  know 
very  well,  indeed,  that  nothing  of  this  kind  would  ever  happen  if  you  were 
aware  of  it. 

The  greateat  trouble,  as  I  have  said  time  and  again,  is  not  with  the  manu- 
facturers, but  with  certain  jobbers  who  persist  in  selling  direct  to  the  injury 
of  the  legitimate  dealer  and  I  am  sure  that  in  taking  this  matter  up  with 
you  and  advising  you  of  the  facts  in  the  ease,  that  you  will  take  the  matter 
up  with  the  Globe  Elevator  Co.,  in  such  a  way  that  there  will  be  no  repetition 
on  their  part  of  such  sales  to  these  co-operative  or  direct-buying  agencies. 
Practically  every  gluten  manufacturer  has  taken  this  stand  and  have  advised 
their  jobbers  that  they  must  make  no  more  itales  direct  or  to  agencies  whieli 
mean  the  same  thing. 

Awfully  sorry  to  have  to  call  your  attention  to  this  matter,  but  I  feel 
perfectly  free  in  doing  it  and  know  that  you  will  be  glad  that  I  have  done  so. 

With  very  kind  regards,  I  beg  to  remain 

Very  respectfully, 

(Signed)     H.  M.  King, 
HMK/D  Secretary. 

(Copy) 
FARM  BUREAUS 

OF 

NEW  YORK  STATE 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  New  York  State 

State  GoUege  of  Agriculture  College  of  Agriculture 

State  Department  of  Agriculture  Cornell  University 

County  Farm  Bureau  Associations  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Co-operating 

March  27,  1910. 

Mr.  H.  M.  KiKO,  Secreia/ry,  N.  Y,  State  Retail  Feed  Dealers'  Association, 
WaierviUe,  N,  Y,  : 
Dear  Mr.  King. —  Replying  to  your  letter  of  March  20th,  you  are  at  liberty 
to  send  copies  of  our  circular  letter  No.  3  on  co-operative  buying  and  selling 
to  any  and  all  persons  which  you  may  desire  and  to  tlie  press,  if  you  wish. 
Of  course,  the  gist  of  this  is  that  we  propose  to  encourage  and  assist  in  thr 
developing  of  oo-(^erative  buying  and  selling  organizations  Avhere  we  believe 
these  can  serve  the  interests  of  the  farmers  better  than  other  agencies.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  we  believe  that  existing  agencies  serve  the  interests  of 
farmers  better  than  any  co-operative  organization  would,  we  shall  advocate 
the  use  of  these.  The  Farm  Bureaus  stand  primarily  for  the  best  interests 
of  the  farming  population.  This  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  general  public 
also,  because  of  the  intimate  relation  between  the  consumer  and  the  producer 
of  agricultural  products.     The  only  place  where  we  draw  the  line  is  in  our 
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Farm  Bur^u  mpumgera  actually  handling  funds,  soliciting  orden,  and  aend- 
ing  in  orden  to  eompanist.  We  do  this  for  two  roasona;  flrtt,  beoaoK  we 
belieTe  farmers  Aould  do  these  things  for  tiiemselves,  and  second,  to  avoid 
the  charge  which  is  sure  to  come  up  whether  there  is  any  basis  for  it  or  not, 
that  the  Farm  Bureau  men  are  getting  a  "  rake  off  "  on  the  deal. 

I  resent  the  insinuations  that  you  lay  are  being  made  as  to  the  aetiYitiei 
of  Farm  Bureau  managers,  which  do  not  comply  with  the  State  policies.  Wlj 
do  men  make  these  insinuations  if  they  have  not  the  facts,  and  if  they  h&^e 
the  facts  why  do  they  not  submit  tJiem  to  us?  You  have  submitted  one 
rather  weak  case  in  your  letter  of  some  weeks  ago.  I  am  investigating  tlus 
matter  and  as  soon  as  I  get  the  facts  together,  I  shall  give  them  to  you 
and  if  necessary,  to  the  press  of  the  State.  It  is  very  unfair  to  be  spreadiog 
rumors  that  are  not  based  upon  the  facts  in  the  cstse  and  I  have  yet  to  find 
a  violation  of  our  general  policy. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)     M.  C.  BuxBirr, 
Director  of  Farm  BiiFesns. 


THE  MUTUAL  MILLERS  AND  FEED  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION 

OmozALs  ExEcunvB  Couunra 

Waltbi  Mebbigk,   President,  A.  £.  Dts,   Forestville,  N.  Y. 

Ck>ny,  Pa.  A.  B.  Abcheb,  Conewango,  N.  Y. 

Edwin  A.  Baoo,  Vioe-Presid«nt|  A.  Hebsfebgeb,  Mayville,  N.  Y. 

Conewango  Valley,  N.  Y, 
H.  R.  WiLBBB,  Secretary, 

Jamestown,  N.  Y 
Roy  Mulkie,  Ass't  Secretary, 

Union  City,  Pa. 
Henby  Neit,  Treasurer, 

Salamanca,  N.  Y. 

Office  of  the  Sechetaby,  H.  R,  Wilbeb, 
600  Chadakoin  Building 

Jambstoww,  N.  Y.,  May  12,  W18- 
Mr.  H.  M.  King,  Secretary,  WaterviUe,  N.  T,: 

:My  Dear  Mr.  King. —  Have  yours  of  the  11th  and  have  noted  asme  very 
carefully,  as  well  as  copy  of  the  letter  from  Mr.  Burritt. 

Now,  not  time  to  w^rite  much  to-day,  but  will  write  Mr.  Merrick  si  Corey 
and  send  along  your  letter,  and  believe  I  can  and  should  get  out  a  cireu^ 
letter,  copying  the  larger  part  of  your  letter  and  by  adding  something  to  it 
put  it  before  all  of  our  members  and  see  if  we  cannot  get  some  of  ^^ 
started  for  Albany. 

Looks  as  though.  Burritt  was  ready  to  take  the  bull  by  the  horns,  ud 
wondering  just  what  he  means  when  he  says:  "  We  are  totally  oat  of 
sympathy  with  some  of  the  methods  pursued  by  some  men,  and  ve  believe 
that  the  situation  in  some  sections  is  intolerable  and  must  and  i^  '^ 
changed." 
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By  the  way,  our  Hr.  Kesfiler  pioked  up  a  tag  yesterday  from  a  car  of  feed 
whi<^  was  shipped  into  Gherry  Creek.  He  was  unable  at  this  time  to  find  out 
who  shipped  the  car,  or  who  made  it.  Guesa  it  is  rather  evident  who  sold 
it.    Will  try  and  get  more  informAtion  on  this  later. 

Yours  very  truly, 

WlLBEB^ 

HRW-S  Secretary. 

OFFICE  OF  SBGRETARY  RETAIL  FEED  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION 

BuxxTiLUB,  Nkw  Y<«k 

OFFICERS 
President,  Thomas  Fulton,  Washingtonville,  N.  Y. 
Vice-President,  Setmodb  H.  Lawbengb,  Sussex,  K.  J. 
Secretary,  Fbjlnk  C.  Jones,  Bullville,  N.  Y. 
Treasurer,  H.  A.  Hobxon,  Johnson,  N.  Y. 

BuixvnxB,  N.  Y.,  Moff  5,  1916. 
Mr.  H.  M.  King,  WaterviUe,  N.  Y.; 

Dear  Sir. —  At  a  meeting  of  the  Orange-Sussex  Association  yesterday,  the 
turn  of  aflRairs  taken  in  the  Farm  Bureau  matter,  especially  as  regards  the 
position  taken  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  met  with  consider- 
able diacussion.  I  am  authorized  and,  in  fact,  directed  to  take  the  matter  up 
with  you  and  BCr.  Carrier  with  a  view  of  getting,  if  possible,  an  appointment 
with  Commissioner  Wilson  at  Albany  and  possibly  Director  Burritt  at  the 
same  time,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  position  taken  by  Mr.  Burritt 
with  reference  to  the  part  taken  by  county  managers  in  Co-operative  Associa- 
tions. 

If  the  result  of  a  conference  with  these  men  is  not  entirely  in  accord  with 
our  views  and  the  position  they  are  now  taking  is  adhered  to  by  them,  I  am 
directed  to  prepare  a  statement  on  the  situation  and  to  present  the  same  per- 
sonally at  the  American  Feed  Manufacturers'  Association  at  their  annual  meet- 
ing in  Peoria  next  month  for  the  purpose  of  enlisting  their  active  support  in 
every  way  toward  the  elimination  of  the  objective  features  such  as  are  stated 
in  the  last  paragraph  of  Secretary  Houston's  letter  to  you. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  spirit  of  antagonism  shown  by  Burritt  is  going 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  any  satisfactory  solution  of  differences  very  soon, 
but  our  people  consider  the  situation  too  serious  to  stand  still  and  submit  to 
the  roller  passing  over  them  withou  doing  something  to  head  it  off. 

A  copy  of  this  letter  is  going  to  Mr.  Carrier  and,  if  you  consider  the  plan 
as  outlined  worthy  of  carrying  out,  you  may  make  the  appointment  with 
these  men  and  I  will  meet  with  you  at  any  time  or  place.  Please  let  me  have 
your  views  promptly  as  the  time  is  rather  short. 

Yours  very  truly, 

F.  C.  JONBI, 

BsttisUuy* 
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C.  J.  LowN,  Secretary,  Dutohees  Co,  Retail  Feed  Dealer^  A—ooiaHam^  Rkime- 
heck,  N,  T,: 

Dear  Sir. — ^I  b^  to  acknowledge  yours  of  the  28th,  with  oopj  of  leeoliitioii 
adopted  by  the  Association;  this  is  all  rin^t.  I  luiTe  sent  copy  of  it  to  a 
number  of  our  officers  and  would  say  that  this  very  matter,  insofar  as  feeds 
are  concerned,  was  Inrougfat  up  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  State  AsaodatioB 
in  Utica  and  was  discussed  with  members  of  the  Executive  Cbminittee  of  the 
American  Feed  Manufacturers'  Asaociation  who  thought  that  there  nafjkt 
be  some  action  taken  by  that  Association  relative  to  the  matter.  I  do  not 
know  that  they  have  taken  such  action  as  yet,  but  I  do  know  that  some  man- 
ufacturers took  an  individual  stand  in  the  matter;  for  instance,  the  Ameri- 
can Mining  Company,  who  sent  out  to  dealers  u  certificate  agreeing  to  pro- 
tect them  in  any  prosecution  arising  from  the  failure  of  their  feeds  to  com- 
ply with  the  laws  of  the  State. 

I  am  enclosing  for  your  information  also  copy  of  letter  from  Mr.  I>eaa  of 
Delhi  relative  to  the  Farm  Bureau  appropriation  in  Delaware  Ckmnfj.  This 
may  be  of  interest  to  yon,  as  I  know  you  took  some  action  a  year  ago  in  re- 
gard to  the  very  same  matter  in  your  county  and  I,  myself,  personally  went 
before  the  Board  of  Supervisors  in  this  county  and  fou|[^t  the  approinmlion, 
bat  it  was  finally  adopted  with  the  distinct  undersanding  that  there  shonM 
be  no  connection  between  the  Farm  Bureau  and  the  CkhoperatiTo  Compaiiy. 
This  is  surely  something  that  every  county  should  look  after  and  so  long  as 
they  keep  their  hands  off  the  dealer,  as  Mr.  Dean  suggesta,  we  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  Farm  Bureaus^  although  I  believe  that  a  whole  lot  of  their 
work  is  unpracticable  and  an  unnecessary  eicpenditure  of  money,  as  the  same 
information  may  be  secured  and  is  given  from  three  or  four  different  aourees 
already. 

I  am  advised  that  the  meeting  of  the  Mutual  MUlera  aA  Buffalo  yes- 
terday was  a  very  enthusiastic  and  suooessful  one  and  that  a  mmiber  of 
manufacturers  were  present  from  the  West,  which  shows  that  we  oertainly 
have  engaged  their  attention  quite  largely  since  our  assoeiation  became  so 
active. 

With  very  kind  regards,  beg  to  remain, 

Baq^eetfidly  yours, 

(IKgned)     H.  M.  Knre, 
HMK/D 


WAmviLLE,  N.  Y.,  June  UtK,  1916. 

Mr.  Qeobge  Utley,  Secretary,  Pulaski,  V,  Y.: 

Dear  Mr.  Utley. —  I  hope  you  are  planning  to  attend  the  Convention  at 
Albany  together  with  as  many  as  possible  from  your  Association. 

A  number  of  the  fellows  are  going  down  to  be  there  Tueeday  evening,  the 
20th,  and  get  together  and  organize  —  we  would  like  to  have  you  joto  ns. 

If  you  have  any  information  in  regard  to  the  activitiea  of  your  Fsnn 
Bureau  Agent  bring  it  along. 

I  think  you  understand  that  we  have  no  quarrel  with  the  Farm  Borean 
and  will  support  it  willingly  —  but  we  want  them  to  leave  the  Feed  and  Seed 
business  alone. 
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I  think  Avc  will  have  some  facts  in  respect  to  their  activities  in  different 
sections  of  the  State  which  do  not  bear  out  with  the  functions  of  Farm 
Bureau  Agents  as  set  forth  by  the  different  Controlling  Agencies. 

We  sincerely  hope  to  sec  you  at  Albany  and  believe  the  prospects  are 
fair  for  a  pretty  good  and  enjoyable  time. 

Let  me  know  if  the  fellows  are  planning  to  come. 

Yours  sincerely, 

H.  M.  King. 


Watebvuxe,  N.  Y.,  June  3,  1916. 
Mr.  RoBEBT  NiCHOLL,  Roxbury,  N.  Y,: 

Dear  Sir. —  I  duly  received  your  letter  of  the  16  th  and  have  been  follow- 
ing fhis  matter  up  through  other  channels  since. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Schell,  also  received  a  call  from  him 
last  evening,  and  he  advises  that  you  will  come  to  Albany  for  the  Conven- 
tion and  I  am  writing  this  to  urge  you  to  do  so  and  to  endeavor  to  arrive 
there  the  afternoon  or  evening  of  the  day  previous  to  the  Convention;  that 
is  the  20th,  as  a  number  of  the  more  active  members  of  the  Association 
propose  to  get  there  and  hold  a  sort  of  ''get-together"  meeting  the  evening 
before  and  go  over  some  of  these  matters  so  as  to  organize  for  the  purpose 
of  discussion  the  next  day.  Mr.  Schell  suggests  ttot  it  might  be  possible 
for  you  to  get  Mr.  Wyckoff  to  accompany  you  and  we  would  be  very  glad  to 
have  bim  do  so  if  he  is  willing. 

Our  main  idea  in  getting  the  men  which  we  have  secured  to  speak  at  this 
convention  is  to  have  representatives  of  all  the  agencies  backing  up  the 
Farm  Bureau  proposition,  also  to  secure  the  very  largest  attendance  we  have 
ever  had  at  a  meeting  of  dealers  so  that  we  may  show  tbese  people  that  we 
are  averse  to  any  interference  with  the  retail  dealer's  business  by  the  Farm 
Bureau;  otherwise  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  support  it. 

Trusting  we  may  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  at  Albany,  I  beg  to 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

(Signed)     H.  M.  Kikq, 
HMK/D  Secretary. 

May  12,  1916. 
Messrs.  J.  £.  Roantree  &  Co.,  Cawuiota,  A\  Y.: 

Gentlemen. —  The  Annual  Convention  of  the  New  York  State  Retail  Feed 
Dealers'  Association  will  be  held  aH  "The  Hampton,''  Albany,  N.  Y.,  June 
21st,  22d  and  23d. 

You  are  of  course  aware  of  the  activities  of  the  F\Bkrm  Bureau  and  the 
discussion  that  has  taken  place  of  late  in  regard  to  the  position  of  this  in- 
stitution respecting  the  functions  of  Farm  Bureau  Managers  in  the  various 
counties  of  the  State  as  applying  towards  influencing  consumers  to  buy  at 
wholesale. 

At  a  recent  conference  of  Manufacturers,  Jobbers  and  Retail  Feed  Dealers 
called  under  the  auspices  of  this  association,  resolutions  wers  adopted  in 
opposition  to  the  activities  of  Farm  Bureau  Agents  along  these  lines  and 
the  same  were  forwarded  to  the  various  agencies  having  control  over  the 
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Farm  Bureau,  i.  e.,  the  Department  of  A^eulture  at  Waahington,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  of  New  York  State  and  the  CSiairmen  of  the  Tuious 
Boarda  of  Supervisors  of  counties  of  the  State  appropriating  money  for  (he 
support  of  F\&rm  Bureaus  (some  36  in  number). 

The  correspondence  and  discussion  which  has  resulted  is  of  reiy  great  im- 
portance  to  the  feed  dealer  and  his  businesa  is  such  that  he  should  beatir 

himself  and  get  behind  the  movement  which  this  association  haa  engaged  it- 
self in  to  checkmate  if  possible  the  growing  tendency  of  the  Agricultuial 
Department  of  not  <Hily  the  Federal  Govenunent,  but  of  this  State,  to  en- 
courage co-operative  buying  of  farm  commodities  at  wholesale,  or  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  retail  dealer. 

This  association  is  arranging  a  program  which  will  include  a  representatlTe 
of  t^e  Department  at  Washington,  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  of  this 
State,  Director  of  Farm  Bureaus,  M.  C.  Burritt,  and  others  who  will  address 
the  convention  along  the  lines  of  the  subject  above  mentioned. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  we  shall  have  a  clearer  expresaion  from  the  men 
who  have  control  over  the  Farm  Bureau  proposition  of 'their  position  and  to 
what  extent  it  may  be  the  purpose  of  the  various  departments  to  go  in  using 
the  Farm  Bureau  to  curtail  or  interfere  with  legitimate  business. 

As  an  indication  of  the  kind  of  talk  we  may  expect  to  hear,  I  am  enclos- 
ing a  copy  of  letter  received  today  from  M.  C  Burritt,  Director  of  Farm 
Bureaus  of  this  State,  accepting  your  invitation  to  address  the  convention. 
Please  treat  this  confidential. 

We  feel  that  this  meeting  will  be  of  such  vital  importance  that  every 
dealer  in  the  State  should  put  aside  other  matters  and  attend  the  conven- 
tion and  thus  express  our  imited  opposition  to  the  present  influence  of  the 
Farm  Bureau,  for  there  sure  will  be  some  live  discussion. 

We  want  to  serve  notice  that  some  2,000  to  3,000  dealers  of  the  State  do 
not  propose  to  stand  for  a  proposition  that  we  are  helping  to  support  which 
seemd  to  have  a  purpose  to  imdermine  our  businesa 

Now  my  purpose  in  writing  you  this  and  giving  you  these  advices  is,  that 
the  Executive  Committee  believe  it  most  essential  that  the  local  associations 
get  busy  and  begin  a  campaign  immediately  to  secure  the  largest  attendance 
possible  at  the  Albany  convention  of  this  association.  It  would  seem  that 
every  dealer  ought  to  feel  it  a  duty  to  help  to  make  the  attendance  so  laige 
that  these  men  who  will  speak  cannot  fail  to  recognize  that  we  resent  this 
Federalized  or  State  Bureau  and  that  we  intend  to  fight  it. 

The  Qovernor  of  the  State  has  also  been  invited  to  attend  and  address 
the  convention. 

Program  and  notices  of  the  convention  will  be  nmiled  later. 

Trusting  you  will  take  the  matter  up  at  once  in  your  association  and 
awaiting  your  reply  that  you  will  do  so,  I  beg  to  remain. 

Very  respectfully, 

(Signed)     H.  M.  King, 
HMK/D  Secretary. 
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OXX)VER  LEAF  MILLING  CX). 

Millers  and  Manufacturers  of 

Cloves  Lkav  Feeedb. 

D.  B.  FaASEB,  President. 

W.  H.  KsENffr,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

F.  C.  GBETTTKEBy  Sales  Manager. 

Mills  and  Office 

Ontario  St.  and  CloTerdale  Road, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

321  BSAMDTWINE  AVE.,  SOHENEOTADT,  N.  Y.,  April  27,  1916. 

Mr.   H.  M.  Kino,  Becreta/ry,  N,  Y.  State  Retail  Feed  Dealers'  Aaaooiation, 
Waierville,  N.  Y,: 

My  Dear  King. —  I  have  yours  of  the  2dth  and  note  copies  of  letters  from 
M.  C.  Burritt,  B.  S.  Mead  and  A.  J.  Nicholl.  You  will  note  that  they  sub- 
stantially confirm  my  statement  made  before  the  dealers'  meeting  at  Bing- 
bamton.  You  will  remember  that  my  statement  was  partly  from  what  was 
told  mre  by  Robert  Nicholl,  the  dealer  there,  and  partly  my  conversation 
with  the  Farm  Bureau  agent  whom  I  believe  was  T.  M.  Avery.  I  cannot 
voa<^  for  what  Mr.  NichoUs  told  me,  but  will  vouch  for  the  correctness  in 
what  Mr.  Avery  said  to  me.  I  think  I  remember  that  this  matter  aroused 
audi  iiulignation  in  Delaware  county  that  Mr.  Avery,  wlien  his  year  expired 
and  the  matter  of  employing  him  again  was  brought  before  the  Board  of 
Supervisors,  was  asked  to  appear  at  the  Board  meeting,  and  a  resolution  was 
passed  instructing  him  to  keep  his  hands  off  of  purchasing  feed,  and  he  was 
told  that  he  would  be  dropped  unless  he  did  so. 

If  you  will  write  Crawford  Bros.,  Hamden,  N.  Y.,  I  believe  they  can  give 
you  full  information  as  to  what  the  Board  of  Supervisors  actually  did  and 
said,  as  I  remember  their  telling  me  about  it,  and  I  also  suggest  that  you 
write  Bobert  NichoUs,  Roxbury,  and  get  his  statement  of  what  occurred  when 
Mr.  Avery  and  Mr.  Nicholl  called  at  his  office.  It  looks  to  me  asi  if  this 
man  Burritt  was  begging  the  point  when  he  claima  that  these  people  never 
saw  the  feed  or  handled  the  money,  because  my  statement  at  Binghamton 
was  not  to  that  effect. 

It  looks  to  me  as  if  all  this  will  do  a  lot  of  good  as  showing  Mr.  Burritt 
that  the  feed  dealers  of  New  York  State  do  not  propose  to  have  these  mat- 
ters go  on  without  a  very  vigorous  protest. 

I  am  not  in  a  position  at  present  to  get  any  more  information  myself  than 
I  have  given  you,  or  showed  you  where  to  get  it. 
With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  beg  to  remain, 

Yours  very  truly, 

L.  S.  SOHBLL. 
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WAmvnxE,  N.  Y.,  March  19,  1916. 

M.  J.  MuDOK,  Treaturw,  AfUm,  K.  Y.: 

Dear  Mr.  Mudge. —  Yours  of  the  9th  with  encloBure  received  and  noted. 
I  have  Been  this  man  over  at  Morrisville  Agricultural  School. 

We  reoeWed  inquiry  from  M.  O.  Burritt,  Director  of  Faun  Bureaus  of  the 
State,  stating  he  had  heen  informed  tihat  at  our  reoent  meeting  statements 
were  made  that  County  Farm  Bureau  Agents  had  sold  feed,  etc,  on  commis- 
sion and  asking  if  the  facts  could  he  substantiated,  also  requesting  copy  of 
resolutions  which  he  said  he  had  heard  were  adopted  at  this  meeting. 

Have  written  him  giving  him  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Sch^  at  Biqg- 
hamton  in  relation  to  the  matter.  Mr.  6ehell  said  he  had  no  objectioB  what- 
ever to  our  giving  same  to  him. 

I  hope  you  won't  have  much  trouble  with  direct  selling  for  it  i»  an  awful 
nuisance.  The  only  thing  we  can  do  is  to  keep  banging  away  at  those  who 
do  it  and  we  certainly  have  some  good  friends. 

Look  out  for  the  J.  E.  Bartlett  G6.,  Jackson,  Mich.  If  you  handle  Bull's 
Eye  Mixed  Feed  made  by  Blish  Milling  G6.,  you  may  say  they  are  aelling  to 
co-operative  companicB.    Wagar  and  Barringer  of  Philadelphia  are  good. 

Am  enclosing  copy  of  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the  Binghaniton  meeting. 

Yours  sincerely, 

(Signed)     H.  M.  Kxxc, 
HMK/D  Secretary. 

WATiaaviLLEy  N.  Y.,  IfovenCber  29,  1915. 

Mr.  Chxs.  Youno,  Moh4Mk,  N»  Y.: 

Dear  Sir. —  Am  enclosing  copy  of  letter  received  from  Kemper  Mill  &  Ele- 
vator G6.,  in  relation  to  car  you  reported  whioh  went  to  JordanviUe. 

Now  this  is  rather  of  an  evasive  reply  to  my  letter  and  I  am  going  after 
them  again  today. 

In  the  meantime  is  there  any  way  you  could  learn  of  the  name  of  the 
''other  concern"  which  is  of  course  some  jobber T 

I  have  a  notion  it  is  some  of  those  Buffialo  fellows,  but  of  course  may  be 
wrong.  II  it  is,  would  like  to  put  it  up  to  the  Kemper  people  good  and 
proper  as  we  have  some  of  them  on  the  run,  especially  Traders  &  Producers 
and  Nowak;  and  there  is  another  concern  there,  too,  Globe  Elevator,  who  are 
up  to  the  same  kind  of  business.    We  are  after  them  now. 

Look  out  for  Listman,  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  and  Bartlett  0>.  of  Jackson,  Mich.. 
also  H.  O.  Company,  Buffalo. 

If  there  is  any  chance  of  ferreting  out  the  jobber  through  whom  Kemper 
placed  the  car  at  JordanviUe,  it  will  be  a  great  help. 

Yours, 

H.  M.  KiKO, 
HMK/D  Secretary. 


#^»»»     !•»»■   ■       -*- 
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WAtrnflUM,  K.  r.,  Apra  26,  1916. 
Mesars.  C.  W.  Waoab  &  Co.,  534-640  Bourw  Building,  PkUaMphia,  Pa.: 

Gentlemen. —  I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  kind  favor  of  the  24th 
and  am  very  vandh  interested  in  the  attached  copy  of  your  letter  to  Mr. 
Keegao,  also  his  reply.  The  matter  has  resulted  just  about  as  I  expected  it 
would  and  as  I  insinuated  in  my  previous  letter.  I  am  sending  the  same  on 
to  Mr.  Oetrrier  tonight  for  his  information. 

I  wish  to  say  further  that  I  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Herkimer  County 
Association  yesterday  and,  believe  me,  I  gave  vent  to  my  opinion  along  the 
lines  that  you  have  often  suggested,  that  dealers  should  let  those  jobbers 
alone  who  aril  direct  in  one  place  and  to  the  dealer  in  another  and  I  advo- 
cated very  strongly  standing  by  the  jobbers  who  were  in  sympathy  with  us. 

I  also  took  occasion  to  particularly  mention  your  name  and  your  attitude 
and  read  the  recent  letter  you  wrote  me  in  regard  to  the  Liberty  matter  so 
that  you  may  appieoiate  that  I,  as  before  stated,  am  continually  trying  to 
work  for  your  interest,  as  well  as  other  straigiht  jobbers. 

Trusting  this  will  meet  with  your  approval,  I  beg  to  remain, 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

(Signed)     H.  M.  Kino, 
HMK/D  Secretary. 

P.  8. —  Please  add  to  the  list  of  members  of  this  association  the  following 
names:  P.  W.  Floyd,  Crown  Point  Centre,  N.  Y.;  B.  T.  &  J.  G.  Wilcox,  Har- 
ford, N.  Y.;  R.  N.  Dershimer,  Dryden,  N.  Y.,  and  J.  W.  Best,  Herkimer,  N.  Y. 


Watbbville,  N.  Y.,  Mwrch  20,  1916. 
Mr.  Jos.  Baumebt,  Antwerp,  N.  Y.: 

Dear  Sir — Mr  George  South^i-ell  'phoned  me  this  morning  to  mail  you 
application  Uanks  as  you  wished  to  join  the  State  Association. 

I  am  very  glad  to  enclose  same  herein  and  assure  you  your  interest  in  our 
work  and  desire  to  help  along  by  becoming  a  member  of  the  association  is 
appreciated. 

We  are  helping  the  boys  out  in  all  parts  of  the  State  and  have»  as  you 
are  probably  aware,  succeeded  in  eliminating  a  very  substantial  anaount  of 
direct  selling. 

Manufacturers  and  jobbers  are  investigating  very  carefully  now  as  to  the 
status  of  those  requesting  quotations  and  endeavoring  to  buy  direct. 

You  would  be  surprised  to  see  the  correspondence  that  comes  to  this  office 
from  firms  who  have  been  solicited  to  sell  direct.  This  surely  represents  a 
very  different  situation  from  that  of  a  year  or  even  six  months  ago  when 
practically  anyone  who  could  pay  a  draft  could  buy  a  car  of  feed  or  grain. 

I  think  the  dealers  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  can  testify  as  to  re- 
sults obtained  through  the  medium  of  this  association. 
.  As  are  keeping  dealers  and  local  associations  posted  continually  so  that  it 
IB  pretty  hard  for  any  concern  to  get  by  with  direct  sales  without  being  re- 
ported to  deidi^s  atl  over  the  State. 

If  we  can  be  of  service  to  you,  cMfmaM  us. 

Al^alt3]!ig  y<f(ir  repl^,  I  b«g  to  remain, 

ivSBpeciTuiiy, 

(Signed)    H.  M.  Kmo, 

HMK/D  Secretary. 
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THB  OORTXiAND  HOUBB 

N.  A.  SiOTH  Co.,  Profw. 

QKrltoi  Hotel* 
BiD^hamtoB, 
on  fi^tnrdA J  Ifonikg. 

GoKlLAin),  N.  Y.,  Odoh^  27,  1915. 
Mr.  H.  M.  King,  Waterville: 

Dear  Sir. —  In  enclose  you  a  circular  letter  of  W.  A.  Holman  &  Bona  of 
Ithaoa,  whidi  apeaka  for  itaelf. 

I  apent  nine  houra  today  talking  N.  Y.  State  Feed  Dealers'  A^aociation,  aad 
the  cash  basis,  and  have  won  over  the  following  firma: 

W.  A.  Holman  &  Sons,  Itfaaoa, 

H.  L.  Fish,  South  Oauga  St.,  Ithaca, 

J.  B.  Thayer,  82  West  State  St.,  Ithaca. 

These  three  firms  are  anxious  to  go  on  the  cash  basis  and  Holman  baa  de- 
cided, as  per  letter.  Thayer  wants  to  do  it,  and  will  now  go  ahead,  but  he 
was  not  aware  of  the  workings  of  the  State  organization  and  the  manufae- 
turers,  so  I  had  to  explain  and  also  talk  "  Oash  Basis."*  I  am  certain  that  if 
you  take  up  the  matter  of  their  joining  the  State  Association  they  will  do 
so,  as  they  are  having  trouble  with  Chapin  &  Go.  supplying  direct  and  were 
not  aware  of  your  work  in  helping  them. 

Get  after  them.    I  have  told  them  you  would  do  so. 

Also  Thayer  would  like  some  more  infonnation  on  the  cash  problem,  as 
they  have  a  firm  holding-out  named: 

MandeviUe  Bros,  of  S.  Cayuga  St^ 
Mr.  Holman  will  write  you,  I  expect,  but  I  told  them  I  would  advise  yon 
myself. 

Yours  truly, 

Ebnxst  a.  Wns. 


WATKBvnxB,  N.  Y.,  October  28,  1915. 
Mr.  H.  L.  Fish,  Ithaoa^  N.  Y.: 

Dear  Sir. —  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  £.  A.  Webb,  representing 
Edwards  &  Loomis,  of  Chicago,  stating  he  had  been  in  conversation  with 
you  regarding  a  prospect  of  the  dealers  in  Ithaca  adopting  the  cash  system 
of  trade  and  stating  that  one  dealer  there  is  to  put  the  system  into  opera- 
tion November  lat. 

I  congratulate  that  dealer  for  taking  the  step  and  you  also  if  you  have 
the  same  under  consideration.    All  it  requires  is  a  little  nerve  and  backl>one. 

You  may  not  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Oash  System  is  being  adopted 
by  dealers  all  over  the  State. 

There  are  some  fifteen  counties  or  more  in  the  State  now  that  have  local 
county  associations  and  the  majority  of  them  have  adopted  this  system, 
while  in  every  part  of  the  State  elsewhere  there  are  many  dealers  who  are 
individually  following  the  same  lines  and  others  following. 

Kow,  the  State  Association  is  in  touch  with  all  these  local  aasooiationa;  in 
fact,  tries  to  keep  in  touch  with  all  the  dealers  and  we  have  a  very  large 
mailing  list,  but  I  find  that  we  have  overloc^ed  you  in  some  way  as  your  firm 
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hMM  sot  been  <m  the  liity  which  I  Tery  miuh  regret.  I  wieh  you  would  give 
me  the  XMunee  of  all  dealers  in  Ithaoa  so  that  hereafter  we  will  have  it  cor- 
rect. 

Now,  I  Buppoeed  that  cdl  dealers  knew  of  this  organization  and  its  pur- 
poses, for  we  are  trying  to  be  a  Hts  wire  organization  for  the  benefit  of  the 
feed  dealer  and  one  of  the  things  we  are  devoting  our  activities  to  at  the 
present  time  and  for  some  time  past,  is  the  elimination  of  direct  Belling,  and 
let  me  say  we  are  fighting  it  hard. 

We  have  a  strong  ally  in  the  American  Feed  Manufacturers'  Association 
and  I  presume  Mr.  Webb  gave  you  some  information  as  to  the  close  co-opera- 
tion between  this  and  our  own  State  organization. 

We  believe  that  we  can  eliminate  the  evil  of  direct  selling,  but  we  want  and 
must  have  the  support  of  the  dealers,  for  I  think  you  will  admit  that  to  im- 
press some  manufacturers  and  jobbers  who  yet  cannot  withstand  the  temp- 
tation to  sell  a  consumer  under  the  legitimate  dealer's  head,  we  must  have 
the  unqualified  support  of  every  individual  dealer. 

At  our  last  convention  the  resolution  hereto  attached  was  adopted  and  in 
oo-operation  with  all  local  associations  in  the  State,  we  are  going  after 
those  concerns  who  are  indulging  in  direct  selling  to  the  consumer  whenever 
a  case  is  reported  to  us  and  we  are  accomplishing  splendid  results. 

It  has  taken  a  long  time  to  get  the  dealers  awakened  to  the  need  of  this 
association  and  to  the  fact  that  we  were  really  doing  something.  This  has 
all  been  proven  and  now  it  ought  to  appear  to  any  dealer  that  it  is  worth 
while  to  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  help  do  more. 

I  am  enclosing  application  blank  and  would  be  very  glad  to  have  you  fill 
it  out  and  return  to  me  and  at  the  same  time  if  you  have  a  case  of  direct 
selling  in  mind,  don't  hesitate  to  advise  us  and  will  be  glad  to  take  it  up  for 
you. 

An  association  can  do  more  than  an  individual  in  such  instances. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

(Signed)     H.  M.  King, 
HMK/D  Secretary. 

Storehouse  near  W.  S.  Depot. 

POTTER  &  TRACY 

Coal,  Lukbsb,  Floub  Asm  Feed« 
liATH  AND  Shingles 

Fatbtteville,  N.  Y.,  Noveniber  23,  1915. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Kino,  Waterville,  N,  Y,: 

Dear  Sir. —  We  are  going  to  adopt  the  cash  pay  idea  in  selling  feed  and 
Mr.  W.  M.  Jones,  of  this  place,  tells  us  you  have  conducted  a  cash  feed  busi- 
ness for  a  time,  and  perhaps  could  give  us  some  pointers  regarding  the  sys- 
tem you  used.  Any  information  given  will  be  thankfully  received  and  ap- 
preciated. 

A/waiting  your  reply,  we  are. 

Yours  very  truly, 

FoTTim  4d  TaaoT. 
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Mwsra.  PoTTEft  k  TiucY,  fayettevUU,  y,  T.; 

Gentlemen: — Replying  to  yours  of  the  23d.  Glad  to  know  you  are  to 
adopt  the  CMh  System.  It  is  going  all  over  the  State  about  aa  fast  as  pw- 
sible.     At  Auburn  and  Ithaca  all  the  dealers  adopted  it  tlie  other  day. 

I  enclose  copy  of  letter  we  sent  our  trade,  also  one  a  dealer  down  in  Oroton 
used,  which  please  return.  These  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  way  it  is  an- 
nounced.   About  all  letters  cover  practically  the  same  ground. 

Wc  simply  require  cash  for  everything  in  the  feed  and  grain  line  at  the 
mill,  except  public  institutiona  and  Corporations  and  aboentee  landlords, 
which  we  give  a  limited  time  to  audit  bills  and  send  check. 

Everyone  understands  it  now  and  we  don't  have  to  explain.  If  someone 
happens  to  come  without  their  pocket-book,  why  we  let  them  have  the  stuff, 
but  understood  that  they  must  bring  the  money  next  time  down.  They  don*t 
forget  now  and  really  don't  have  any  trouble  about  it.  Got  to  use  a  little 
judgment,  that's  all. 

Don't  know  of  anyone  going  back  to  the  old  syst^n  after  once  adopting 
cash. 

Some  say  it  can't  be  done  in  a  town  where  all  the  dealers  do  not  come  in. 
It  can,  if  a  dealer  has  a  little  nerve,  but  that's  up  to  him.  Know  of  lots  of 
cases  where  after  one  has  adopted  cash,  they  all  come  in  later,  aa  the  first 
fellow  is  getting  the  cash  trade  and  they  the  credit.  UsuaUy  drop  the  prtees 
about  a  dollar  a  ton,  hut  guess  moat  get  Jniek  to  the  former  fna/rgin  of  profit 
after  a  while. 

If  anyone  comes  in  and  sells  direct,  let  us  know  and  we  will  go  after  them. 
We  are  having  splendid  success  in  cutting  it  out. 

Had  a  letter  from  a  dealer  last  night,  saying  he  could  not  see  that  he  had 
lost  any  business  by  cash  syetem;  on  the  other  hand,  had  plenty  of  money. 

One  dealer  at  Herkimer  has  collected  in  $10,000  and  invested  it  and  has 
plenty  now  besides  to  run  his  business. 

This  is  about  the  run  of  reports.  Therefore,  I  do  not  see  why  it  is  not 
good  business  to  adopt  Cash  Syetem. 

Yours  respectfully, 

(Signed)     H.  M.  Knro, 
HMK/D  Secretary. 

WATKRvnxE,  N.  Y.,  July  21,   1915. 
Mr.  Gb».  S.  Utlet,  Pulaeki,  N.  Y.; 

Dear  Sir. —  Please  accept  my  thanks  for  yours  of  the  15th,  also  my  con- 
gratulations over  the  arrival  of  the  10l^ -pound  boy  at  your  house.  I  can 
imagine  just  how  proud  you  were  the  morning  of  his  arrival,  for  I  have  ex- 
perienced that  same  feeling  on  two  occasions. 

I  am  very  glad  to  know  that  so  many  of  the  members  have  condnded  to 
adopt  the  cash  system  and  no  doubt  all  will  come  to  the  same  eondnsion  in 
a  matter  of  time. 

We  had  a  very  enjoyable  time  at  Jamestown  and  their  oonventiim  was  a 
great  success.  The  manufacturers  from  the  West,  who  were  in  Utiea,  all 
came  on  with  some  others.     There  is  a  movement  on  foot  now  to  hold  the 
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annual  conveni^n  of  the  Aiueriean  Feed  ManulacturerB*  Association,  the  New 
York  State  Asstciation  and  the  Mutual  Millers  and  Feed  Dealers'  Associa- 
tion at  Buffalo  ntxt  year  all  at  the  same  time.  It  sure  looks  as  if  we  had 
the  co-operation  of  the  manufacturers  and  things  are  going  to  come  our  way 
I  beUeve. 

With  very  kind  regards,  I  heg  to  remain, 

Very  respectfully, 

(Signed)     H.  M.  King, 
HMK/D  Secretary. 

VVm.  Darlin.  H.  J.  Wood. 

Dablin  &,  Wood 

Wholesale  and  Retail, 

Flour,  Feed,  Meal,  Grain,  Hay  and  Coal. 

Custom  Grinding  a  Specialty. 

Bainbbidge,  N.  Y.,  November  Sth,  1915. 
Mr.  H.  M.  King,  Waterville,  y,  Y.: 

Dear  Sir. —  We  have  a  case  of  direct  selling  whidi  we  would  like  to  refer 
to  you  and  thought  perhaps  you  might  be  able  to  help  us  outw 

The  name  of  the  firm  from  which  they  are  buying  is  Powell  &  Co.,  44S-446 
The  Bourse,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  The  farmers  are  buying  under  the  name  of 
John  Wildi  Evaporated  Milk  Co. 

The  bill  of  kuiing  is  at  the  bank,  but  the  oar  has  not  arrived  yet  and  if 
there  could  be  some  way  of  getting  next  to  the  firm  mentioned  and  cancel, 
if  possible,  if  not  have  the  car  diverted  so  that  the  fanners  will  not  get  the 
habit. 

We  are  also  writing  the  firm  to  see  if  they  will  divert  the  car  to  us. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  whatever  you  may  be  able  to  do  for  us. 

Yoiu-6  very  truly, 

Dablin  ft  Wood. 


Watebville,  N.  Y.,  November  Sih,  1916. 

Dablin  &  Wood,  Bainbndge,  N.  Y.: 

Gentlemen. —  Your  special  delivery  letter  only  received  by  me  tonight  on 
my  return  from  a  funeral  at  Oneida. 

Now  I  hasten  to  ask  if  you  cannot  find  from  the  bill  of  lading  of  the  car 
that  Powell  &  Co.  have  sold  there  who  the  actual  shipper  is  and  the  stuff  in 

the  car. 

Powell  &  Co.  arc  jobbers  in  Philadelphia  and'  we  know  their  reputation 
and  the  way  to  get  at  them  is  through  the  shipper  or  manufacturer  of  the 

goods. 

We  had  a  case  where  they  had  sold  Douglass  Gluten  to  a  co-operative 
company  and  we  went  after  Douglass  &  Co.  and  they  notified  Powell  &  Co. 
that  they  would  not  stand  for  it  and  that  they  must  cut  it  out  on  their  goods 
or  they  would  Uke  their  account  away  from  them.  We  have  copy  of  the 
letter  here  now  that  Douglass  wrote  them. 
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W«  hATtii't  mMiih  UM  for  Bowatt  4  C6.j  bwt  w  «mui  And  !»▼«  besn  gettiog 
results  from  manufactttrers  that  are  splendid  and  I  only  wish  you  oould  see 
some  of  the  mass  of  oorrespondenoe  that  has  passed  since  the  Utica  meet 
ing. 

I  will  write  Powell  &  Co.,  however,  but  we  expect,  as  above  mentioned,  to 
get  more  satisfaction  from  the  manufacturer  who  furnished  the  car.  WiQ 
also  place  the  matter  in  H.  R.  Wilburs,  Secretary  of  the  Mutual  Millers  and 
Feed  Dealers'  Association,  as  we  are  working  very  closely  on  all  these  mat- 
ters, keeping  in  touch  by  letter  and  copies  of  correspondence  practically  every 
day. 

I  wish  the  dealers  all  over  the  State  could  realize  the  work  that  is  being 
done  by  this  association  —  seems  as  if  every  mother's  son  of  them  would  be 
glad  to  become  members  and  help  it  along. 

We  are  figuring  now  to  call  a  meeting  of  our  Executive  C6mmittee  very 
soon  with  one  or  two  officers  of  every  local  association  in  the  State  and 
there  are  now  some  eighteen  counties  organized,  so  as  to  lay  before  them  all 
the  correspondence  with  different  concerns  as  to  direct  selling.  This,  you 
see,  will  have  a  widespread  bearing  and  I  can  assure  you  some  of  them  are 
very  anxious  not  to  incur  the  ill  will  of  the  dealers. 

Am  writing  this  myself  tonight  as  the  young  lady  is  not  here  evenings 
and  want  to  get  this  off  first  mail  in  morning  to  you. 

Please  excuse  errors  and  believe  me  ready  to  do  everything  possiUe  to 
help  the  dealers.  Have  aways  believed  in  this  association  and  do  now  more 
than  ever. 

Awaiting  your  reply,  I  am^ 

Hespectfully, 

(Signed)     H.  M.  Kikg. 


Watebvoxe,  N.  Y.,  Vovemher  12,  1915. 

Messrs.  Dablin  &  Wood,  Bainbridge,  N,  Y.: 

Gentlemen. —  I  am  enclosing  herewith  copy  of  letter  received  from  Powell 
&  Co.  this  morning. 

Our  taking  these  matters  up  immediately  certainly  has  a  good  effect  and 
I  shall  write  Powell  &  Co.  further  in  regard  to  the  matter. 

We  are  sending  out  notices  today  for  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee at  Syracuse,  Thursday,  November  18th,  at  the  Yates  Hotd  at  10 
oVlock  to  continue  throughout  the  day  and  if  you  find  it  convenient  to  be 
present  would  suggest  that  you  do  so,  as  we  would  like  a  very  large  repre- 
sentation of  dealers  so  that  all  can  keep  posted  on  what  is  doing. 

Very  respectfully, 

(Signed)     H.  M.  Knro, 
IIMK/D  Secretary. 

Dictated  but  not  re-read. 
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Watbituxje;  N.  Y.,  Novmnher  9,  19151 

PowELi.  A  Co.,  443-^45  Th€  Bowne,  PhOadelphia,  Po,: 

G^^ntlemen. —  ThiB  office  is  in  receipt  of  information  from  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  association,  a  legitimate  retail  dealer  at  Bainbridge,  N.  Y.,  that 
you  have  sold  a  carload  of  feed  direct  to  farmers  at  that  point,  the  car  now 
beiii£^  in   transit. 

I  beg  to  advise  that  this  Association  is  endeavoring  to  use  its  good  offices 
to  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  manufacturer  and  jobber  to  eliminate 
the  practice  of  direct  selling. 

We  are  taking  this  matter  up  with  you  in  a  perfectly  frank  and  friendly 
manner,  desiring  to  call  to  your  attention  the  fact  that  the  dealers  of  New 
York  State  are  vex^  strongly  organized  and  are  bitter  in  their  opposition  to 
this  direct  selling  evil,  which  I  think  you  must  yourselves  admit  is  an  injus- 
tice to  the  legitimate  dealer  who  is  obliged  to  maintain  an  establishment  to 
do  business  and  supply  the  needs  of  his  commimity. 

I  am  advised  that  if  you  see  fit  to  divert  the  car  in  question  before  its 
arrival  for  the  farmers,  that  the  firm  of  Darlin  &,  Wood,  of  Bainbridge,  N.  Y., 
would  be  willing  to  take  the  ear  in  and  pay  for  it. 

By  taking  the  matter  up  with  this  firm  direct  I*  think  you  will  have  no 
trouble  whatever  in  placing  the  car  through  the  proper  channel  and  which 
I  can  assure  you  will  meet  with  the  approval  of  a  large  body  of  dealers  in 
New  York  State. 

I  would  also  like  to  have  the  pleasure  of  a  reply  stating  your  policy 
as  to  direct  selling  and  if  it  is  your  purpose  to  continue  along  these  lines  or 
protect  the  legitimate  dealer. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

(Signed)     H.  M.  King, 
HHK/D  Secretary. 

Powell  &  Coiipaiyt 

Shippers  of  Mill   Feeds  and  Qrains 
443  and  445  Bourse  Building 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  November  11,  1915. 

Mr.  H.  M.  King,  Secretwry,  N,  Y.  &tate  Retail  Feed  Dealers'  Aaaooiation, 
Waterville,  New  York: 

Dear  Sir. —  We  have  your  letter  of  the  Otli,  in  reference  to  the  car  of  feed 
that  we  sold  to  the  John  Wildi  Evaporated  Milk  Co.,  at  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 
We  also  have  a  letter  from  Darlin  &  Wood  in  reference  to  this  car,  and 
we  have  written  them  that  if  they  can  make  arrangements  with  the  manager 
of  the  John  Wildi  Evaporated  Milk  Co.  to  take  care  of  the  car  it  will 
be  satisfactory  to  us.  We  have  a  contract  with  them,  however,  and  must 
fulfill  it,  otherwise  we  will  be  liable  for  damages. 

We  never  have,  and  never  intend  to  make  a  practice  of  selling  to  the 
farmers,  but  when  we  sold  this  car  we  did  not  understand  the  conditions  as 
they  exist  up  there.  We  understood  that  the  John  Wildi  Evaporated  Milk 
Co.  was  a  coucem  something  like  the  Hershey  Chocolate  Co.  here  in  Penna. 
>vho  have  a  regular  incorporated  feed  department. 
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We  are  glad  that  you  and  Darlin  &  Wood  have  taken  this  matter  up  witb 
U8,  and  aaaure  you  thai  we  do  not  intend  to  sell  them  in  the  future,  nmr 
that  we  know  they  are  not  a  regular  incorporated  feed  ooneem.  We  do 
considerable  buaineaa  with  some  of  your  members  and  it  would  not  pay  us  to 
take  a  chance  of  selling  the  farmer  direct. 

We  would  appreciate  if  you  could  throw  some  business  our  way,  and  hope 
that  Darlin  &  Wood  can  make  arrangements  with  the  manager  of  the  Jobii 
Wildi  Co.  to  take  care  of  this  car  of  feed,  and  we  certainly  are  sorry  that 
we  sold  same. 

We  trust  you  appreciate  our  position  in  the  matter,  and  awaiting  toot 
reply,  we  remain 

Very  truly  yours, 

POWELL  &  COMPANY, 
By  C.  BoBT.  Bka5. 


Win.  Darlin.  H.  J.  Wood. 

Dabun  ft  Wood 

Wholesale  and  Retail 

Flour,    Feed,   Meal,    Grain,   Hay    and    Coal 

Custom  Grinding  a  Specialty 

Baikbbidge,  X.  Y.  ,Noiwnber  I3th,  1915. 
H.  M.  King,  WaterviUe,  N.  Y.: 

Dear  Sir. —  Your  letter  received,  we  would  hasten  to  reply  that  we  have 
been  corresponding  with  Powel  &  Co.  concerning  the  matter  and  they  tell  us 
that  they  did  not  understand  the  situation  here,  and  that  th^  will  ship  no 
more  to  them. 

The  car  that  they  shipped  is  Elmco  Bran,  have  been  trying  to  get  the  car 
diverted  to  us  but  cannot  seem  to  get  any  satisfactory  results.  Powell  k  Co. 
are  willing  but  have  made  the  contract  and  claim  that  they  will  be  obliged  to 
fulfill  it.    Can  you  see  any  wayT 

Have  been  away  or  would  have  answered  more  promptly.  Thanking  you 
for  your  interest  in  the  matter,  we  remain 

Yours  very  truly, 

D&W/MW  Daxun  &  Wood. 

Watbbville,  N.  Y.,  Novemher   16,   1915. 
Messrs.  Dabun  &  W^ood,  Bainhridge,  N,  Y.: 

Gentlemen. —  Replying  to  yours  of  the  13th  inst.  Don't  see  how  you 
can  prevent  the  car  in  question  arriving  and  being  delivered. 

Hope,  however,  that  Powell  &  Co.  will  live  up  to  the  sentiments  expressed 
in  their  letter. 

I  would  like  to  know  if,  as  you  say,  this  car  contains  Elmco  bran,  whether 
the  Listman  Milling  Company  have  had  an  established  trade  in  your  town 
or  vicinity  on  Elmco  Bran  or  their  other  feeds  and  flour  and  if  their  goods 
are  being  sold  there  now. 
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We  ai^  having  lame  correspondence  with  them  and  would  like  to  be  potted 
in  Bttch  matters,  as  their  secretary  is  quite  an  arbitrary  person  in  regard 
to  their  position  relative  to  direct  selling. 

Yours  respectfully, 

(Signed)     H.  11  Klwo, 
^^^/^  Secretary. 

Watebyille,  N.  Y.,  November  19,  1916. 
Powell  &  Co.,  443  Bourse  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa.: 

Genthemen.-— Reply  log  to  yours  of  the  11th  inst.,  I  beg  to  thank  you  for 
the  iwsition  you  take  In  the  matter  at  Bainbridge  and  the  assurances  that 
you  will  discontinue  selling  them  in  the  future,  also  your  position  in  not 
selling  to  farmers  direct. 

We  also  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  two  other  direct-selling  propositions, 
the  granges  and  co-operative  companies,  that  the  legitimate  dealers  in  the 
StabB  are  opposed  to,  and  as  both  these  agencies  amount  to  the  same  thing 
as  selling  farmers  direct,  would  suggest  that  you  let  us  have  an  expression 
as  to  your  policy  towards  supplying  them. 

Of  course,  it  was  impossible  for  Darlin  &,  Wood  to  make  any  kind  of  an 
arrangement  to  take  over  the  car  shipped  there  to  the  milk  company. 

Again  thanking  you  and  awaiting  the  favor  of  a  reply,  I  am 

BespeetfuUy, 

(Signed)     H.  M.  Kiitg, 
^^^^/^  Seeretary. 

Powell  ft  C>oiipaht 

Shippers  of  Mill   Feeds   and   Grain 
443  and  446  Bourse  Building 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  November  27,  1916. 

M.  H.  M.   King,  Secretary,   N.  Y.  Htate  Retail  Feed  Dealer^  AssooUtUon, 
Waterville,  N,  Y.; 

Dear  Sir. —  We  have  your  letter  of  the  19th.  We  did  the  best  we  could 
to  enable  Darlin  &  Wood  to  make  arrangements  to  take  over  the  car  of  feed 
shipped  to  the  John  Wildi  Milk  Co.,  at  Bainbridge,  but  they  insisted  that  we 
fill  our  contract. 

In  reference  to  the  granges  and  co-operative  companies  which  the  Intimate 
dealers  are  opposed  to,  we  will  not  sell  them.  We  have  been  getting  very 
little  business  from  your  members  and  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would 
put  our  name  before  them  and  ask  them  to  give  us  a  share  of  their 
business,  providing,  of  course,  our  prices  are  in  line.  Any  inquiries  which 
w^  may  get  from  the  milk  company  at  Bainbridge  we  will  refer  to  Darlin  ft 
Wood. 

We  have  tried  to  act  fair  in  this  matter  and  think  it  would  be  no  more 
than  right  that  we  get  some  business  from  your  members.  Please  let  us  hear 
from  you. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Powell  ft  Oo:icPAinr. 
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Wm.  JhxVbL  H.  J.  Wood. 

Dabuf  &  Wood 

Wholesale  and  Retail 

Flour,  Feed,  Meal,  Grain,  Hay  and  Coal 

Custom  Grinding  a  Specialty 

BAiNBBnrax,  N.  Y.,  December  29<J^  1915. 
H.  M.  Kmo,  WatervUle,  N.  T.: 

Dear  Sir. —  We  are  still  haTing  trouble  with  the  farmera  buying  direct 
through  Mr.  H.  H.  Lyon,  a  farmer  who  we  are  unable  to  do  anything  with. 
He  purchased  a  car  of  Elmco  Bran  and  Middlings  of  the  Listmaa  Mining  Ca 

We  are  informing  you  in  order  that  you  may  know  what  the  Listman  3I11I* 
ing  Co.  are  doing  here. 

We  are  very  anxious  to  know  what  the  Association  has  been  able  to  do 
in  regard  to  putting  a  stop  to  this  firm's  selling  direct,  and  would  appreciate 
very  much  if  you  would  keep  us  informed  in  the  matter. 

Thanking  you  in  advance,  we  remain 

Yours  very  truly, 

D&W/MW  Dabuk  &  Wood. 


Watdvillk,  K.  Y.,  Deoemher  30,  1915. 
Messrs.  Dablin  &  Wood,  BainMdge,  JV.  7.: 

Gentlemen. —  I  am  in  receipt  of  yours  of  the  29th,  and  note  that  the 
Listman  MUl  Co.  have  shipped  a  car  of  feed  into  your  place  to  H.  H.  Lyon, 
a  farmer. 

You  will  probably  recollect  that  we  had  some  discusaion  of  this  tj^^™*" 
Mill  Co.  at  the  Syracuse  meeting,  and  they  have  assumed  a  very  arbitrary 
position  in  regard  to  direct  selling;  insist  that  where  they  hav«  qa&ted  and 
the  dealer  will  not  handle  their  goods  or  has  handled  them  and  stopped 
handling  them,  they  feel  at  liberty  to  sell  direct,  but  I  will  take  the  matter 
up  with  them  and  let  you  know  later. 

With  very  kind  regards,  I  beg  to  remain 

Very  respectfully, 

(Signed)     H.  M.  Eixg, 
HMK/D  Secretary. 
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WATBRnLUB,  K.  T.,  Ffibntaitff  89,  1916. 

Meesra.  Powkll  k  Ck>.,  PhUaMpMa^  Pa.: 

Gentlemen. —  I  am  infonned  reliably  that  you  have  sold  and  had  shipped 
into  Cajiton,  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y.,  two  cars  of  bulk  Gluten  Feed  to  an 
association  of  farmers  in  direct  opposition  to  the  legitimate  dealers* 

Inasmuch  as  you  have  indicated  to  us  that  it  was  your  purpose  to  not  in 
any  way  antagonize  the  legitimate  dealer,  I  beg  to  inquire  if  you  have 
changed  your  policy?  If  so,  we  shall  regret  your  stand  very  much  and  I  can 
assure  you  that  the  dealers  in  this  State  are  watching  very  closely  the 
movements  of  those  who  are  selling  direct  to  farmers  and  farmers'  associa- 
tions. 

Awaiting  your  reply,  I  beg  to  remain 

Respectfully  yours, 

(Signed)     H.  M.  King, 
HMK/D  Secretary. 

Watebvillx,  K.  Y.,  March  8,  1916. 

Powell  &  Compattt,  The  Bourse,  Philadelphioi,  Pa,: 

Grentlemen. —  Thanks  for  yours  of  the  6th  inst. 

Sorry  to  learn  you  are  closing  out  your  business. 

I  understand  you  are  to  be  succeeded  by  H.  U.  Bean  &  Co. 

Very  respectfully, 

(Signed)     H.  M.  Kino, 
HMK/D  Secretary. 

WAiKEvnxB,  N.  Y.,  Mareh  6,  1916. 
D0X70LABS  Co.,  Cedar  Rapids,  lotoa: 

Gentlemen. —  I  thank  you  for  yours  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  inst.  in  regard  to 
Powell  &  Co.,  also  H.  U.  Bean  &  Co. 

Permit  me  to  say  that  your  many  courtesies   are  appreciated  by  this 
Association. 

Very  respectfully, 

(Signed)     H.  M.  King, 
HMK/D  Secretary. 

Watisville,  N.  Y.,  February  29,  1916. 
Douglass  Co.,  Cedar  Bapida,  Iowa: 

Gentlemen. —  I  regret  to  advise  you  that  I  am  in  receipt  of  reliable  and 
authentic  information  that  the  firm  of  Powell  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  are 
shipping  Douglass  Gluten  into  Canton,  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y.,  to  an  associa- 
tion of  farmers,  known  as  a  Co-operative  Company,  which,  of  course,  is  in 
direct  opposition  to  legitimate  dealers  at  that  place.  We  have  many  dealers 
in  that  vicinity  who  are  members  of  this  Association  who  object  very 
seriously  to  this  business. 

Inasmuch  as  we  have  had  this  matter  up  with  you  in  regard  to  a  similar 
proposition  here  at  Waterville  where  these  same  jobbers  were  shipping  your 
goods,  I  trust  that  you  will  now  take  the  matter  up  very  strong  with  this 
concern  and  put  a  stop  to  their  operations  in  this  line.    I  believe  in  foilnto 


wnmfotiimm,  ca^m  of  trkidi  70a  Mat  mi^  jaa  Mocprmmd.  Tcty  plalalj  to 
thiM  ^%apU  that  ualtn  tlicgr  eat  oot  that  Uad  of  tmrincaa  yon  would  aot 
permit  th«m  to  handle  yonr  goods. 
ThenkiBg  yon  for  the  favor  of  a  rqply,  I  beg  to  remaiii 

RetqMetfii]^  yoorB, 

(Signed)     H.  H.  Kikg, 
HMK/D 


DeVer  Rogers.  Willinm  H.  Bogera.. 

J.  DbVb  BooEaa  ft  Son 

Shippers  of 

Live  Poultry,  Eggs  and  Poultry  Supplies 

Also  Dealers  in 

Flour,  Feed,  Grain  and  Fertiliser 

OXFOBD,  Chknaitoo  OoiniTr,  N.  Y.,  Nof?ember  13fA»  1015. 

(Copy) 

Mr.  A.  P.  HUBBAKD,  811  Royal  Inmkromee  Building,  Okiingo,  IlL: 

Dear  Sir. —  We  hai^  a  little  matter  that  we  would  like  to  have  yon  take 
up  in  your  official  capacity. 

I  understand  that  the  Listman  Milling  Company,  of  LaCroeee,  Wis^  are 
members  of  the  Millers'  Kati<mal  Federation.  Now,  the  f'»»^^n  MUling 
Company  keep  sending  their  quotations  and  also  are  selling  feed  dinset  to  the 
farmer.  Within  the  last  few  days  they  have  sent  two  carloculs  into  this 
town. 

The  Kew  York  State  Feed  Dealers'  Association,  at  a  meeting  held  at 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  in  June,  1915,  also  all  of  the  local  organizations  of  the  State 
have  adopted  the  following  resolution: 

"Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  contention  that  the  membsra  of 
the  Central  New  York  Feed  Dealers'  Association  do  not  fay<»'  thiiae  leed 
manufacturers  who  persist  in  selling  a  part  of  their  products  throng  other 
than  legitimate  jobbers  or  retailers.  That  the  president  and  secretary  of 
this  Association  be  and  aie  her^y  instructed  to  use  their  good  offices  in 
carrying  out  the  cause  of  this  resoluti(«." 

You  will  veiy  plainly  see  how  the  local  feed  dealer  feels  in  regard  to  a 
firm  Who  still  perrists  in  selling  direct  The  secretary  took  this  matter  up 
with  the  Listman  Milling  (Company,  when  they  first  Ugan  ccHnvs^ndi^g  with 
one  of  these  parties  as  the  firm  of  which  the  writer  is  a  member  would  have 
sold  both  of  these  cars  of  bran,  and  also  this  firm  has  always  carried  a  stock 
of  their  bran  on  hand,  also  middlings  and  Marvel  flour.  Since  they  still 
persist  in  selling  direct  we  haTO  been  obliged  undor  our  resolution,  to  cut 
out  all  of  their  goods  and  have  substituted  the  Bussell  Miller  flour,  ett., 
instead. 

Hoping  that,  you  will  use  your  good  offices  to  straigjiten  out  this  matter,  I 


Touca  truly* 

CEXnaSUL  MBW  YQffiK  MgP  DBriTiIlH*  AflSOQU'nQy, 
JWlfiX  (S^ed)    J.  DnVn  JUMinas^  RwesidMsC. 
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J.  DeVer  Bqgers.  WiUiam  H.  Rogers. 

J.  mcVim  R0QBB8  &  60K 

Shippers  of 

Live  Poultr>%  Eggs  and  Poultry  Supplies 

Also  Dealers  in 

Flour,  Feed,  Grain  and  Fertilixer 

OzFOBD,  Chenango  County,  N.  Y.,  November  13**,  1915. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Kino,  WaierviUe,  A'.  Y.  : 

Dear  Sir. —  Enclosed  please  find  copy  of  a  letter  this  morning  received 
from  Mr.  L.  F.  Brown.  I  have  answered  same  to  Mr.  Husband,  giving  him  the 
resolutions  adopted  by  th^  meeting  at  Utica»  N.  Y.,  also  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Central  New  York  Retail  Feed  Dealers'  Association.  Also 
copy  of  my  letter  to  him. 

Thanking  you  for  past  favors. 

Yours  truly, 
JDR/N  J.  Dbvee  R0GBB8. 

DeVer  Rogers.  William  H.  Rogers. 

J.  DbVjcb  Rookbs  &  Sox 

Shippers  of 

Live  Poultry,  Eggs  and  Poultry  Supplies 

Also  Dealers  in 

Flour,  Feed,  Grain  and  FertiMier 

OxvoBD,  Chenango  Countt,  N.  Y.,  November  Srd,  1916. 

Mr.  H.  M.    Kino,  Secretary^   New   York   State  Feed   Dealers'   ABSooiation, 
WaiervWe,  N.  T.: 

Dear  Sir. —  Quite  a  while  ago  the  Listman  Milling  Company  sent  direct 
quotations  into  this  town  to  a  farmer,  offering  him  their  goods  at  the  same 
price  and  less  thigi  they  were  offering  it  to  us.  These  farmers  came  to 
our  place  asking  for  quotations  and  when  we  gave  them  to  them  they 
iflfonned  us  that  they  oould  buy  from  the  Listman  Milling  Company  for 
11.00  and  more  less  than  we  were  asking  them.  I  took  up  the  matter  with 
tbe  I^istman  Milling  Company,  sending  them  the  resolutions  drawn  up  at 
St.  Louis,  the  resolutions  adopted  at  Utica  and  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Gkenango  Valley  Feed  Dealers'  Association,  but  nevertheless,  they  sold  this 
party  a  car  ol  bran.  To-day  another  car  of  bran  came  in  for  the  first  man's 
neighbor,  making  two  cars  sold  by  the  Listman  Milling  Company. 

I  wrote  ta  Mr.  Carrier  a  while  ago  and  he  said  that  I  was  taking  the 
right  course.  I  informed  the  Listman  Milling  Company  that  if  they  sold 
tbii  car  of  bran  without  sending  the  commission  to  one  of  the  feed  dealers 
in  our  town,  that  I  would  notify  the  secretary  of  the  New  York  Feed 
Dealers'  Association,  the  different  secretaries  of  the  smaller  organiJEatioBs,  as 
well  as  Mr.  L.  L.  Brown,  secretary  of  the  American  Feed  Dealers'  Aasociation. 
I  Weby  notify  you  in  regard  to  the  two  cue. 
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Also  the  George  Q.  Moon  Ck>mpany,  of  Binghamion,  aold  to  tiie  Kev 
York  State  Women's  Relief  Corps  Home  here  a  part  of  a  car  of  feed  at  the 
same  price  that  they  are  asking  on  their  quotationss.  I  was  to-day  taIkil^^ 
with  one  of  our  feed  dealers  who  buys  a  great  deal  from  Moon,  amd  asked 
him  if  they  sent  him  the  commission,  and  he  said  that  it  was  the  first  that 
he  knew  about  the  feed  being  sold  direct. 

We  always  have  a  supply  of  the  Listman  goods  on  hand  but  hare  cat 
out  their  flour,  middlings  and  bran. 

Very  truly  yours, 

JDR/N  J.  DsVnt  Bogebs  t  80s. 

The  Farmer's  Syndicate,  Incorporated,  of  Cortland,  applied  for 
membership,  but  their  check  was  returned  and  membership  refused 
because  they  sold  a  car  of  grain  for  $27.50  per  ton  to  the  fanners. 
The  following  letter  shows  the  source  of  their  information : 

£.  T.  &  J.  G.  Wilcox 

Dealers  in 

Flour,  Feed,  Grain  and  Farm  Produce 

Coal,  Shingles  and  Agricultural  Implements 

Habfobd,  Cobtland  County,  N.  Y.,  April  28,  1916. 

B.  C.  Mtebs,  Harford  MiUa,  N,  Y.: 

The  last  car  of  Dewey's  Dist.  grains  was  sold  out  of  car  for  $27^  per  ton 
(bulk)  to  the  farmers,  as  you  will  find  that  this  price  is  about  cost  or  not 
over  60  cents  per  ton  profit.  The  car  number  was  P.  L.  Car  No.  531159.  This 
price  paid  was  given  me  from  a  farmer  who  they  tried  to  sell  to,  but  he  did 
not  take  any.    He  is  not  a  member  of  the  syndicate. 

Yours  respectfully, 

E.  T,  &  J.  G.  Wilcox. 

WATKEVnxE,  N.  Y.,  April  8,  1916. 

CuAS.  L.  Cabbieb,  President,  Sherburne,  N.  Y.: 

Dear  Mr.  Carrier. —  Enclose  some  correspondence  for  you  to  read  to-morrow. 

Now  this  syndicate  matter  is  a  pest.  If  they  arc  going  to  sell  stuff  all 
over  in  everybody's  territory  and  certain  manufacturers  ship  to  these  points, 
they  are  very  materially  interfering  with  other  dealers'  business  who  are 
members  of  the  Association,  and  it  looks  very  much  to  me  as  if  Dewey  Bros. 
w*ere  in  it. 

I  am  enclosing  the  Myers  letter  and  one  received  yesterday,  part  of  which 
I  'phoned  you  for  Bennett's  benefit. 

I  am  in  favor  of  returning  Mr.  Stoddard's  application;  what  do  you  say? 

Thomas  suggests  a  joint  meeting,  etc.,  but  that  is  out  of  the  question,  1 
think. 

What  do  you  think  of  Globe  Elevator's  reply?  The  letter  they  refer  to  was 
written  Hunt,  of  Oswego,  and  he  evidently  has  gulped  up  his  brains  to  them. 
I  enclose  copy  of  letter  written  Hunt  and  the  "  trouble  "  referred  to  meant 
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only  that  we  would  take  it  up  with  the  manufacturers  of  such  goods^  who 
might  be  our  friends,  and  they  would  urge  the  Globe  they  did  not  wish  their 
goods  sold  direct  by  them.  This  man  Hunt  must  be  a  smart  one.  He  is  one 
of  Richards'  men  and  I  have  written  Richards  asking  what  kind  of  a  fellow 
lie  can  be.  ,  ,A 

Respectfully  yours, 

(Signed)     H.  M.  Kino, 
^flMK/D  Secretary. 

The  above  letter  was  sufficient  to  justify  the  rejection  of  the  ap- 
plicant, as  is  shown  in  the  following  letter : 

Capitalized  $60,000. 

FABMiaKS'  Syndicate,  Inc. 

Retail  Farm  Supplies  of  Every  Description 

41  Elm  Street 

COBTLAND,  N.  Y.,  April  19,  1916. 
Hon.  Ohas.  L.  Cajibieb,  Sherhume,  N.  Y,: 

My  Dear  Carrier. —  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  H.  M.  King,  secre- 
tary of  the  New  York  State  Retail  Feed  Dealers'  Association,  in  which  he  has 
returned  the  application  of  the  Farmers'  Syndicate,  Inc.,  to  become  a  member 
of  the  Association.  I  can  say  that  we  did  not  expect  this  action,  after  the 
meeting  at  Binghamton  in  February  and  the  action  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee in  rejecting  this  application  is  certainly  a  great  injustice  to  our 
company.  -^^  ^^\ 

The  Farmers'  Syndicate,  Inc.,  is  a  corporation  duly  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  this  Stat«,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $60,000.00;  and  was  incorpor- 
ated for  the  purpose  of  doing  a  retail  business  in  grains,  feeds,  seeds  and  all 
kinds  of  agricultural  implements.  We  have  been  doing  business  since  the 
first  of  February  and  I  can  assure  you  that  we  have  had  a  very  nice  business 
and  everyone  is  being  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  to  price  or  otherwise. 
It  makes  no  difference  whether  a  person  has  stock  in  the  company  or  not, 
as  to  the  price  for  which  he  is  able  to  purchase,  and  our  business  is  made 
up  very  largely  among  farmers  and  others  who  own  no  stock  in  the  company 
whatever.  Our  business  is  purely  a  retail  business.  We  have  purchased 
a  plant  in  the  city  of  Cortland,  at  41  Elm  street,  paying  for  the  same 
$15,000.00,  and  our  business  is  all  done  from  that  place. 

I  cannot  understand  upon  what  evidence  your  committee  has  acted  in 
determining  that  we  are  not  purely  a  retail  dealer.  Surely,  it  must  have 
come  from  some  jealous  competitor  and  not  from  a  lack  of  business  principle. 
I  dare  say  that  our  profits  in  the  feed  that  we  are  retailing  are  as  much 
upon  every  ton  of  feed  sold  as  any  other  dealer  in  the  city  of  Cortland. 

Now  Mr.  Carrier,  I  should  like  to  meet  your  oonmiittee  or  yourself  per- 
sonally to  meet  any  complaint  or  objection  that  may  be  offered  against  thi« 
company.  I  certainly  can  convince  yon  or  any  fair-minded  man  that  we  are 
entitled  under  your  constitution  and  by-laws  to  beeoma  a  mtmber  of  ymtr 
Association  and  I  assume  that  it  would  not  undertake  to  do  any  regular 
dealer  the  injustice  of  not  admitting  it  to  membership. 
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Xliia  same  matter  was  taken  up  fully  with  the  New  York  State  Implemeoi 
Dealers'  Aisociation,  through  Mr.  Grant  Wright,  of  the  ''Easteni  Dealer," 
and  after  his  inveetigating  the  matter  thoroughly  he  has  accorded  ns  a  heartj 
welcome  and  is  now  saying  some  good  things  for  us  aJong  the  impleiDCBt 
line.  I  am  enclosing  you  a  copy  of  his  letter  to  us  on  March  17th,  showing 
fully  that  we  have  been  entirely  misrepresented  by  competitors.  I  hiTv 
written  the  secretary,  Mr.  H.  M.  King,  a  simiUu'  letter  and  hope  I  mtj 
hear  from  you  very  soon,  advising  me  as  to  what  course  T  should  pusne  to 
straighten  up  this  difficulty. 

Kindly  advise  me  fully  at  your  earliest  convenience. 

Yours  very  truly, 
0M8/P  G.  M,  Stodoabd. 

WnxiAH  J.  Chanet 

Dealer  in 

Flour,  Feed,  Grain,  Seeds^ 

Farm  Implements 

CLiNTOif,  K.  Y.,  August  5,  1916. 
H.  M.  King: 

Dear  Sir. —  I  received  your  letter  yestwday  in  r^ard  to  ear  of  Bed  Tag 
Bran  to  be  shipped  to  Francis  Jones.  I  remonber  last  year  they  shipped  car 
in  here  the  samel  way  and  I  called  their  attenti<m  to  it  and  told  them  I 
didn't  think  it  was  fair  to  ship  in  my  territory  without  consulting  me  first. 
They  certainly  played  fair  this  time  and  I  appreciate  it  very  much.  I  thank 
you. 

Yours  truly, 

Wm.  J.  Chaivey, 
Per  C.  N.  a 


JAMBBIOWN,  N.  Y.,  Augu9t  1st,  ldl6. 

Mr.  LtKCOLN  Davits,  Paris  Station,,  V,  Y.: 

Dear  Sir. —  Have  your  postal  of  the  Slst  to  book  and  ship  car  Bed  Tag 
Bran  to  Francis  M.  Jones,  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  at  $25.25  and  make  draft  through 
the  Waterville  National  Bank  on  you. 

Mighty  glad  to  hear  from  you,  but  we  cannot  see  our  way  dear  to  accept 
any  business  on  Bed  Tag  Bran  from  you  other  than  to  be  shipped  to  your 
place  of  business,  which  is  Paris  Station,  N.  Y. 

If  you  want  a  car  shipped  to  Paris  Station,  kindly  advise. 

Yours  very  truly, 

AUSB-BlTBlVS  Co. 


887  .         . 

WAxmnLLa,  N.  Y.,  Deoember  7,  1916. 
Mr.  CUMB,  CUKS,  TrummMurg,  N,  Y.: 

Dear  Sir. —  In  convtraation  with  Mr.  J.  W.  West,  of  Gbapin  k  Co.,  tfaia 
morning,  I  have  learned  Bometiiing  of  conditions  in  the  feed  trade  in  yoor 
locality  and  while  we  have  a  iew  members  in  Tompkins  county  we  ought  to 
have  more,  so  that  in  taking  up  matters  of  direct  selling  affecting  you  dealers, 
we  can  present  to  thoee  manufacturerrs  and  jobbers  who  are  scdling  direct 
through  various  agencies  in  the  section,  not  only  the  opposition  of  dealers 
as  a  whole,  but  a  large  representation  of  your  own  county. 

Mr.  West  tells  me  of  the  operaticma  of  this  man  Sternberg  and  I  under- 
stand he  buys  through  a  Cuba  concern  of  which  we  have  before  hBard. 

We  are  gradually  getting  manufacturers  and  jobbers  lined  up  with  us 
and  you  would  be  surprised  to  know  what  actually  is  being  done.  What  we 
want  is  to  have  members  in  every  section  of  the  State  and  to  be  kept  posted 
on  every  case  of  direct  selling. 

In  this  way,  keeping  eternally  after  those  concerns  whose  goods  reach  the 
consumer  through  other  than  legitimate  channels,  we  will  eventually  show 
them  that  they  cannot  get  away  with  such  operations. 

Of  course,  it  is  impossible  to  go  into  detail  ai^  to  what  has  already  been 
accomplidied  by  this  Association.  I  think  you  -may  know  something  of  its 
activities.  I  could  give  you  many  concrete  cases  of  direct  selling  that  through 
taking  up  vigorously  with  the  shipper,  we  have  eliminated. 

If  you  would  attend  one  of  our  meetings  I  think  you  would  be  entirely 
satisfied  that  this  Association  is  a  good  thing  and  is  doing  some  good  work 
for  the  dealer. 

We  would  like  very  much  to  have  you  take  out  a  membership  in  the 
Association,  which  costs  but  $6.00  per  year,  and  am  sure  you  would  not 
regret  it.  At  any  rate,  wish  you  would  write  me  and  give  me  any  information 
that  would  be  of  value  to  the  Association,  for  we  are  endeavoring  to  help  the 
retail  dealer. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

(Signed)     H.  M.  Kino, 
HMK/D  Secretary. 

WATBBViLtE,  N.  Y.,  March  13,  1916. 

Sales  Dkfastubst,  Quakkk  Oats  Co.,  Chioago,  III.: 

Gentlemen. —  I  have  before  me  a  sheet  known  as  The  Tomj^dBS  County 
Breeders'  Journal,  and  on  the  same  is  quoted,  direct  to  the  consumer,  grain, 
flour  and  feed  at  wholesale  by  a  farmer  at  Truniansburg,  N.  Y.,  by  the  name 
of  Steinberg.  He  advertises  a  list  of  feeds  both  iu  mixed  and  straight  cars 
and  urges  the  farmers  to  co-operate  and  buy  their  grain,  flour  and  feed  at 
wholesale,  get  it  from  the  car  and  stop  paying  for  hauling  and  storage. 
His  prices  are  for  goods  at  any  station  within  20  miles  from  Ithaca  in 
20  ton  lots;  parts  of  carloads  reshipped  to  nearby  stations  at  one-half  cent 
per  cwt.  per  mile.  I  am  advised  that  he  gets  his  mixed  cars  of  Phelps  & 
Sibley,  Cuba,  N.  Y. 
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I  am  bringing  this  nuttter  to  your  attention  for  the  renson  that  he  is 
quoting  8chiimadi«r  Stock  Feed  at  $29.40  in  mixed  cars  and  $28.06  in  itxaight 
cart  and  desire  to  know  if  you  approve  of  Phelps  &  Sibley  handling  your 
stuff  in  this  manner,  for  I  belioTe  there  are  a  great  maxiy  dealers  affected  bj 
these  quotations  who  aiB  also  handling  your  goods  and  this  proposition 
certainly  interferes  with  and  injures  the  busineas  of  those  dealers. 

Awaiting  your  reply,  I  beg  to  remain 

Very  reqtectfully  yours, 

(Signed)     H.  IL  Kikg, 
HMK/D 


(Copy) 

Watsbville,  K.  Y.,  Novemb^  19,  191& 

KowAK  Mnxmo  OoBPoiATioir,  Buffaio,  N.  7..- 

Ctentiemen. —  Replying  to  yours  of  the  1th  inst.,  which  has  reoeiTed  the 
attention  of  our  executive  committee,  beg  to  say  we  thank  you  for  the 
expression  of  your  attitude  in  r^^ard  to  sales  of  your  goods  to  other  than 
legitimate  retail  dealers. 

You  are  no  doubt  aware  that  dealers  everywhere  in  the  State  are  eemtinxz- 
ing  shipments  more  closely  than  formerly  and  that  they  are  tracing  them 
back  to  the  source  from  which  they  come  (when  th^  are  elivered  to  either 
farmers  direct,  or  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  granges  or  cooperative 
companies) 

We  suggest  that  those  mills  or  manufacturers  who  are  loyal  to  the  legiti- 
mate dealer,  can  use  their  influence  to  very  great  length  in  preventing  their 
jobbers  letting  their  goods  get  into  other  than  legitimate  channels. 

Many  jobbers  are  interested  in  the  Retail  Feed  Dealers'  Association  and 
we  know  those  quite  wel,  also  many  others  who  are  not  interested  by  member- 
ship, yet  who  are  as  loyal,  but  l^ere  are  a  few  who  cannot  yet  resist  tlte 
opportunity  of  selling  tiirough  other  than  strictly  legitimate  channels. 

Believe  me,  the  manufacturer  and  jobber  ought  to  be  very  loyal  to  the 
retail  dealer,  for  if  these  direct-selling  agencies  had  their  way  they  would  cut 
out  the  jobbers,  as  well  as  the  retailers,  then  pool  their  orders  and  get  you 
manufacturers  to  bidding  for  the  business. 

Another  thing  —  your  reference  to  sometimes  selling  an  associatifm  or 
fanner  in  turning  check  over  to  dealer  for  the  profit.  This,  of  course,  is  all 
right  when  the  dealer  requests  it,  but  it  is  a  poor  practice  anyway,  as  it 
oultivates  the  idea  of  direct  buying  and  the  moral  effect  on  the  dealer's  busi- 
ness it  bad* 

We  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from  yon  further  in  regard  to  this  matter 
or  direct  selling. 

Tours  veiy  respectfully, 

(Signed)     H.  M.  King, 
HMK/D  Seerstaiy. 
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Albert  Now»k,  MioweU  M.  Nowak, 

Preaident.  Gen«'al  llgr. 

NOWAK  MnUKQ  COBPO&^TION 

Millers  Shippers 

Domino  Feeds 

BUFFAUO,  N.  Y.,  yotwitber,  10,  1916 

The  New  Yobk  State  Retail  Feed  Dealebs  Association,  Waterville,  N.  Y. : 

GentlBmen. —  We  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  4th,  advising 
that  your  Association  has  received  complaints  that  this  company  sells  direct 
to  the  consumer  and  over  the  heads  of  the  legitimate  dealers. 

In  our  remarks  to  our  numerous  feed  dealers  and  also  at  the  different 
feed  dealers'  conventions,  we  most  emphatically  stated  that  our  policy  was  at 
all  times  to  sell  to  the  legitimate  dealer.  We  havB  turned  down  orders  time 
and  again  from  different  so-called  co-operative  companies  or  granges,  and  have 
lost  considerable  business  because  of  the  stand  we  have  taken.  Our  salesmen, 
who  have  also  been  with  us  for  years,  know  the  policy  of  this  house,  and 
they  have  also  been  approached  very  often,  but  have  always  declined  the 
business. 

There  have  been  cases  where  it  was  possible  to  take  an  order  from  a  local 
association  or  farmer  that  was  turned  over  to  the  dealer.  In  cases  of  this 
kind,  we  invoiced  and  drew  draft  on  the  farmer  and  sent  the  dealer  a  check 
for  his  profit.  We  have  done  this  purely  upon  instructions  from  the  dealer 
and  with  his  full  permission.  We  have,  on  several  occasions  in  the  past,  sold 
mixed  cars  of  our  feed  to  jobbers  and  vouch  for  the  ultimate  destinaticm 
of  these  cars.  However,  because  of  the  mere  fact  that  the  jobbers  are  inter- 
ested in  the  Retail  Feed  Dealers'  Association  and  its  policy,  there  is  no 
question  in  our  minds  but  that  the  feed  went  to  the  dealer  and  not  to  the 
consumer. 

We  certainly  feel  bad  to  have  pointed  out  to  us  a  miscarriage  of  our 
policy,  and  if  such  is  true,  we  certainly  would  be  very  glad  to  cut  out  any 
broker  who  would  take  the  liberty  of  working  against  the  policy  of  this 
house. 

Your  letter  is  a  very  fair  one  and  we  certainly  are  very  glad  to  present 
to  you  our  stand  in  this  much  discussed  matter. 

Wishing  your  Association  success,  w^  are 

Yours  very  truly, 

NOWAK  CALLING  CORP., 
MMN.F  Per  M.  M.  Nowak,  Vice.-Pres. 
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Prendent,  Chables  L.  Cabbieb,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 
Vice-Preeklent,  W.  C.  Riohabds,  Parish,  K.  T. 
Secretary,  H.  M.  Kino,  Watarilie,  N.  T. 
Treasurer,  M.  J.  Mudob,  Afton,  N.  Y. 
Additional    Member    of    Ex.    Com.,    F.    C.    Jokes, 
BttUville,  K.  Y. 

Associate  Member  American  Feed 
Manufacturers'  Association. 

Watebvuxe,  N.  Y.,  January  14,  1916. 

Chas.  L.  Cabbieb,  Ptetidentf  Sherhume^  y.  T.: 

Dear  Mr.  Carrier. —  Your  favor  of  the  13th  at  hand.  Glad  you  had  sudi 
a  pleasant  trip  to  Oswego  and  am  sure  they  enjoyed  having  you  witti  ihem. 
You  did  not  state  whether  Mr.  Richards  was  present  or  not,  but  judge  that 
you  would  have  mentioned  it  if  he  had  been. 

In  regard  to  the  printed  matter  and  cuts,  I  have  no  suitable  photo  at  the 
present  time  to  have  a  cut  made  from,  but  I  wrote  Mr.  Anderson  at  Mil* 
waukee  that  I  would  have  a  real  nice  one  taken  shortly  so  that  he  couJd 
have  it  if  he  desired  and  possibly  I  may  tend  to  the  matter  to-morrow  and 
will  get  it  out  in  time,  if  possible,  for  use  in  the  printed  matter  which  we 
are  now  preparing. 

I  received  a  letter  from  Jones  this  morning  and  will  enclose  the  same  for 
your  attention  and  comment.  His  idea  about  the  conference  with  the  jobbers 
is  somewhat  different  than  I  understood  at  first;  however,  you  can  say 
whatever  you  think  about  it. 

I  am  enclosing  copy  of  letter  I  am  writing  the  Bartlett  Company  to-dMv. 
Do  not  know  as  I  stated  they  shipped  a  car  of  distillers'  grains  in  here. 

As  soon  as  they  get  a  proof  of  the  printed  matter  off,  wish  you  would  aoid 
it  up  so  I  can  look  it  over. 

Don't  think  of  anything  further  to-day. 

Very  respectfully, 

(Signed)     H.  M.  King, 
HMK/D  Secretary. 

Watebvhxe,  N.  Y.,  January  14,  1916. 

J.  £.  Babtlett  Oo.,  JackBon,  Mich.: 

Gentlemen. —  There  has  been  unloaded  at  this  station  car  Ko.  62764  C.  M.  & 
St.  Paul,  containing  distillers'  grains  from  you  shipped  to  the  Farmen' 
Co-operative  Company,  which  is  a  direct  buying  concern,  unloading  ftwi 
ear  to  farmers,  to  the  injury  of  the  local  dealer. 

Inasmuch  as  the  writer  is  a  r^^lar  legitimate  dealer  here,  maintaining 
an  establishment,  employing  men  with  families,  paying  lai^e  taxes  and  h<ni- 
estly  endeavoring  to  make  a  living  for  himself  and  family.  I  take  the  liberty 
of  writing  you  with  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  if  you  appreciated  the  statoa 
of  this  body  of  consumers,  nothing  more  or  less,  clubbed  together  to  take 
advantage  of  the  dealer  who  has  always  extended  courtesies  to  them  aad 
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whom,  according  to  the  common  etibics  of  buBiness,  it  must  bo  admitted  ih 
entitled  to  the  patronage  of  his  community. 

I  need  not  aay  that  your  action  in  shipping  this  car  here  to  a  body  of  con- 
sumers is  in  direct  aiitn&;onism  to  mo  as  a  dealer  and  is  hardly  in  line  witK 
Btatements  made  in  former  correspondence  with  me  as  secretary  of  the  New 
York  State  lietail  Feed  Dfalers*  Association  as  to  your  policy  towards  direct 
Felling  and,  therefore,  I  am  inclined  at  the  present  moment  to  believe  that  in 
making  the  sale  and  shipment  of  this  car  here  you  were  not  really  aware  of  its 
manner  of  disposal  nor  the  purpose  of  those  purchasing  it,  which  I  assure 
yon  is  none  other  than  to  side-step  or  put  one  over  on  the  dealer  and  is  pre- 
cisely in  line  with  the  spirit  which  prompts  certain  individuals  to  deal  wit^ 
mail  order  houses  whom  you  well  know  are  not  contributors  to  the  upkeep  or 
general  welfare  of  any  community,  either  from  a  social  or  financial  stand- 
point. 

The  organization,  if  it  may  be  called  such,  to  whom  you  have  sold  this  car 
is  not  a  popular  one  and  I  can  assure  you  does  not  have  the  sympathy  of  the 
majority  of  people,  either  farmers  or  business  interests.  It  is  composed  of 
a  few  disgruntled  ones,  such  as  you  find  everywhere,  and  who  either  want 
something  for  nothing,  or  else  are  so  selfish  that  they  do  not  wish  to  see  any- 
one else  make  any  progress  and  who  would  turn  you  down  as  quickly  as  us 
if  someone  came  along  and  offered  them  any  old  thing  at  a  little  under  your 
price. 

The  whole  thing  is  begotten  of  a  spirit  pregnant  with  hostility  to,  rather 
than  encouragement  of  community  interest,  and  has  not  only  affected  the  feed 
dealer,  but  has  extended  its  baneful  influence  to  every  other  class  of  business 
in  our  midst  or  in  any  other  town  where  such  propositions  are  being  imposed. 
The  State  Association  of  Retail  Feed  Dealers  is  not  altogether  altruistic 
in  that  it  is  looking  after  its  own  interests  altogether.  We  are  working  in  a 
co-operative  spirit  both  with  the  manufacturer  and  consumer  and  as  respects 
the  latter,  we  propose  to  see  that  all  goods  are  sold  strictly  in  compliance 
with  State  and  Federal  Laws  insofar  as  we  are  able  to  do  so,  and  in  this 
oonnection  the  writer  has  had  called  to  his  attention  the  fact  that  the  car 
of  distillers'  grains  shipped  here  by  your  firm  were  in  sacks  and  that  there 
were  no  marks  on  the  sacks  nor  tags  applied  indicating  or  specifying  the 
quality  or  brand  of  goods,  analysis  and  weight,  and  while  the  writer  saw  a 
number  of  these  sacks  on  farmer's  sleighs,  also  in  the  car,  which  would  bear 
out  the  intimation,  I  do  not  wish  to  even  suggest  the  thought  of  complaint, 
but  simply  desire  to  impress  upon  you  that  we  are  not  a  one-sided  organiza- 
tion by  any  means.  We  believe  in  living  and  let  live  and  we  also  believe  that 
there  is  business  enough  for  all,  but  that  it  should  be  conducted  along  proper 
channels  and  that  is  through  the  legitimate  dealer. 

No  manufacturer  or  jobber  can  reasonably  expect  to  sell  every  dealer  and 
the  idea  that  a  dealer  can  be  forced  to  handle  any  feed  is  absurd  because  that 
principle  can  be  worked  to  the  disadvantage  of  those  who  attempt  to  carry 
it  out  in  that  you  for  instance  might  have  a  dealer  customer,  who  like  many 
others,  is  giving  you  a  large  share  of  his  business,  when  along  oomes  another 
manufacturer  or  jobber  who  might  insist  that  your  customer  must  handle 
some  of  his  goods  which  are  similar  and  represented  equally  as  good  and 
possibly  so,  with  the  threat  that  if  he  does  not  he  will  go  out  and  sell  direct. 
Now  in  such  an  event  where  do  you  get  off? 
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I  simply  mention  the  above  as  an  illustration.  We  sell  our  feeds  on  a 
quality  basis;  hare  facilities  for  State  and  prirate  laboratory  test  and  we 
will  place  our  goods  side  of  anything  offered  on  the  market  and  as  low,  if  not 
a  little  lower,  for  we  sell  for  cash. 

I  shall  be  very  glad  to  receiTe  the  favor  of  a  reply. 

YouTB  respectfully, 
HMK/D  Seeretary. 

The  foregoing  exhibits  taken  at  random  from  the  toBtimonj  are 
but  an  insignificant  part  and  do  not  disclose  one  one-hundredth  of 
the  ill  practices  and  vicious  attitude  of  this  Association. 


SHORTAGES  IN  ELEVATOR  WEIGHTS 

A  laige  proportion  of  the  grain  used  in  the  State  of  Xew  York 
is  carried  by  lake  boats  from  western  ports  and  unloaded  in  eleva- 
tors at  the  citj  of  Buffalo.  Usually,  the  companies  operating  the 
elevators  have  no  interest  or  ownership  in  the  grain,  but  merely 
perform  the  function  of  storing  it  at  stated  rates  for  the  grain 
merchants.  The  grain  merchant  buying  his  grain  throughout  the 
Central  Western  States  secures  shipment  on  lake  boats  to  the 
Buffalo  elevator  which  unloads  the  grain  from  the  boats  and  stores 
it  until  ordered  by  the  owner  to  be  delivered  to  customers  throu^- 
out  this  or  other  states.  Thus  the  grain  that  is  received  by  boat 
is  usually  shipped  out  in  carload  lots  to  customers.  These  large 
f;rain  elevators  are  equipped  with  weighing  apparatus  designed 
to  weigh  an  entire  carload  of  com,  oats  or  wheat  at  one  draft 
Manufacturers  of  flour  throughout  the  State  buy  large  parts  of 
their  supplies  of  wheat  through  these  elevators.  Manufacturers, 
merchants  and  stockmen  ofttimes  buy  carloads  of  com  or  oata. 

From  the  evidence  presented  to  this  Committee,  it  may  be  said 
that  there  is  a  more  or  less  systematic  under-weighing  of  the  car- 
load at  the  elevator.  As  a  result  of  this  under-weighing,  the  buyer 
from  the  grain  merchant  receives  from  one  hundred  to  one  thou- 
sand pounds  of  grain  less  than  the  carload  weight  calls  for.  As 
to  this  systematic  under^weighing,  the  buyer  of  the  ordinary  car- 
load has  little  remedy.  The  grain  merchant  who  sold  the  grain, 
when  coiofronted  by  the  claim  for  shortage,  falls  back  upon  the 
certified  elevator  weight  as  proof  that  the  full  shijmient  was  mada 
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So  far  03  the  evideaco  before  the  Coxumittee  abowBt,  the  gnaia 
lUArchant  is  not  himfielf  at  fault    He  does  not  pco&t  fc^t  Umi  aiiart- 
age.     The  ouly  party  wha  pro^  ia  the  elevator  opernter  oar  com- 
pa2iy.     That  certain  of  the  grain  elevators  in  BufiUo  hsre  made 
tbeflB  shortages  a  souroe  of  substaixtial  profit  is  plainly  shown  by 
tha  evidence.    As  haa  been  aroggeated,  due  to  the  piwfini  lack  of 
food  traffic  supervision  by  tho  State,  the  oonsumer  or  manufaotaroB 
wha  buye  this  grain  is  practically  without  a  remedy.    In  a  great 
majority  of  cases  the  feed  dealer  or  stock  raiser  is  without  adequate 
facilities  to  accurately  weigh  the  car  of  oats  or  com  purchased  by 
him  and  ascertain  whether  or  not  it  is  one  hundred  or  perhaps 
twelve  hundred  pounds  under  weight.    He  receives  a  full  carload, 
pays  for  a  full  carload,  and  probably  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
is  unable  to  determine  without  going  to  considerable  expense  how 
much,  if  any,  shortage  exists.    Even  the  manufacturer  is  unable, 
without  considerable  expense  to  check  up  each  carload  as  to 
wel^t.     He  should  be  able  to  rely  upon  the  honeaty  and  fair 
dealing  of  the  elevator  man  handling  grain  of  which  he  does  not 
own  a  single  kernel,  to  give  him  full  weight,  but  the  evidence  es- 
tahliahea  that  there  is  no  safety  for  him  in  such  reliance    Even  if 
ha  discovers  the  shortage,  he  cannot  i^ord  in  the  groat  majority 
of  eases,  to  go  into  court  of  law  to  eatabli^  hia  daim.  &yr  a  shortage 
of  from  ten  to  fifty  bushela  in  the  carload,  as  the  attendant  l^al 
^pmses  in  litigating  with  an  elevator  company  or  a  grain  merch- 
ant cue  or  two  hundred  miles  distant  would  amount  to  more  than 
the  shortage  involved.     The  Committee  gives  some  of  the  evi- 
dence taken  on  this  point  for  the  consideration  of  the  Legislature. 

Abthub  A.  CowLEs,  called  as  a  witness  and  sworn,  testified : 

"  I  live  at  85  Burr  street,  Rochester,  and  am  the  vice-president 
and  secretary  of  the  Mystic  Milling  and  Feed  Company.  W'e  grind 
feed  and  ship  mixed  cars  to  dealers  throng  the  East.  Our  trade 
in  this  State  is  between  Eochester  and  TJtica.  We  endeavor  to  do 
businesg  with  whoever  wants  to  buy  in  wholesale  lots  and  have 
shipped  to  granges  and  others.  Out  business  is  mostly  com  and 
oats;  we  make  the  Mystic  Brand  of  stock  feed  for  horses;  cattlte  and 
swine.  It  is  made  out  of  hominy,  com  meal  and  midtHings,  ground 
oats  and  barley,  oat  hull  and  nriddlings,  ground  oat  hulls.    There 
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is  about  five  per  cent,  of  oat  hulls  and  oat  middlings.  The  other 
feeds  are  compound  strai^t  feeds.  Anybody  that  has  the  price 
can  buy  our  grain.  If  all  business  was  transacted  according  to 
the  program  of  the  Xew  York  State  Feed  Dealers'  Associaticm,  we 
would  have  a  universal  boycott  going  on  somewhere  all  the  time. 
I  see  no  reason  why  dealers  in  Niagara  county  should  blacklist  our 
company  and  refuse  to  handle  our  product  because  we  had  sold  a 
carload  of  feed  to  a  dairyman  or  a  grange  in  Oneida  county.  There 
is  no  just  moral  reason. 

Elevator  Short  Weights 

"  Our  cars  are  running  in  short  weights  from  BuflFalo  elevator 
companies  more  especially.  We  called  in  the  Department  of 
Weights  and  Measures  on  two  occasions,  once  in  June,  1915,  and 
once  in  December.  They  tested  our  scales  thoroughly,  found  it 
accurate,  and  while  they  were  watching  our  unloading  here  the  De- 
partment had  inspectors  in  BuflFalo  at  the  different  elevators. 
While  these  inspections  were  going  on  our  shortages  stopped. 

^^  Shortly  after  the  inspection  was  over,  our  shortages  commenoed 
to  creep  in  again.  These  shortages  would  average  from  one  to  two 
and  one-half  per  cent.  We  had  one  car  of  wheat  that  was  three  per 
cent  short.  The  car  of  wheat  should  have  contained  60,000  pounds 
and  we  were  something  like  800  pounds  short  on  that  one  car.  It 
was  billed  to  us  at  60,000  pounds.  That  made  neariy  tiiirty 
bushels.  We  were  just  three  per  cent  on  that  particular  car,  or 
thirty  bushels.  The  car  should  have  contained  1,000  bushels; 
it  really  contained  970  bushels. 

"  Then  we  were  running  consistently  short  on  oats  and  corn  irom 
one  to  two  per  cent.  I  happened  to  see  one  of  the  letters  of  one 
elevator  company  during  the  correspondence  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  in  that  letter  this  elevator  company  claimed  they  were 
entitled  to  a  shortage  of  one  per  cent 

I  maintained  if  they  were  entitled  to  one  per  cent,  they  might 
as  well  make  it  worth  while  and  steal  ten  per  cent  I  was  instru- 
mental in  introducing  a  bill  in  the  Legislature  last  winter  provid- 
ing for  the  public  weighing  of  grain  in  terminal  elevators  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Superintendent  of  Wei^ts  and  Measure& 
That  was  opposed  by  the  Com  Exchange  of  Buffalo  and  we  did  not 
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get  it  through.  Since  that  fight  last  winter,  the  shortages  of  our 
particular  company  have  stopped.  We  believe  they  have  us  spotted 
as  kickers  and  therefore  we  get  our  full  weights.  In  a  year  and  a 
half  our  shrinkages  amounted  in  dollars  and  cents  to  over  $1,800. 
This  money  was  taken  out  of  our  company  by  short  weights  at  the 
Buffalo  elevators. 

"  These  shortages  do  not  apply  to  those  caused  by  leaky  cars. 
Where  we  find  a  car  leaking,  we  call  in  the  railroad  men  and  have 
them  certify  it  was  leaking  and  then  if  a  shortage  occurs  we  make 
claims  against  the  railroad;  but  these  shortages  were  all  on  cars 
in  perfect  condition.    We  couldn't  make  any  claim. 

*'Thei*e  is  no  substantial  or  necessary  loss  in  the  shipment  by  rail 
of  these  grains  in  perfect  cars.  We  get  grain  from  as  far  west  as 
Peoria  and  even  from  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  with  no  shortages.  The 
elevator  companies  do  not  attempt  any  explanation  unless  it  is  the 
one  that  they  are  entitled  to  one  per  cent,  shortage.  They  stood  on 
their  diginity  and  said  the  grain  was  there  when  it  was  loaded. 
They  claimed  they  were  entitled  to  a  variation  of  one  per  cent,  for 
variation  in  scales,  but  we  claimed  that  in  that  case  the  variation 
would  not  always  go  one  way.  If  this  was  a  legitimate  variation, 
sometimes  we  would  get  a  car  over  weight.  If  a  man  buys  a  bushel 
of  grain  or  a  thousand  bushels  of  grain,  he  is  entitled  to  it.  He  has 
paid  for  it. 

^Yelg^lim|  Methods 

"  These  carload  lots  are  weighed  in  hopper  scales  in  the  top  of 
the  terminal  elevators  and  then  it  is  put  into  a  chute  and  dropped 
into  the  cars  from  the  hopper  scale  in  the  top  of  the  elevator. 

"  The  cars  are  first  coopered.  Then  they  put  the  grain  doors  in 
and  stop  all  leaks  in  the  ear  and  shoot  the  grain  into  the  car  from 
the  top  of  the  elevator.  The  grain  goes  into  the  hopper  scales  from 
another  chute  elevated  up  into  the  hopper,  shut  off,  weighed  and 
dumped,  one  weighing  for  a  whole  carload. 

'*  The  Sealer  of  Weights  and  l^^easures  is  supposed  to  test  these 
F^ales  two  or  three  times  a  year. 

"  The  simplest  way  to  check  these  weights  is  to  make  a  public 
matter  of  it,  the  same  as  thev  have  done  in  Illinois  and  Minnesota. 
Xearly  all  of  the  grain-growing  states  have  both  the  weights  and  . 
irrain  under  the  supervision  of  the  State.    It  amounts  simply  to  a 
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pnctiee  4rf  aloppinp  abort  weight  qiiaiilily  im  Mft  and  UliiBg  it  tf 
tttrfBll  qwBlaty. 

'^  We  lad  aome  aki{iiiimts  tnie  to  wsigfaft.  Sinv  efowstoia  were 
Ttry  onefol  tD  give  foil  wei^t  We  oovM*  aay  nwauid  dncrimiii- 
ate  againct  aertcin  elavatna  and  now  im  tPf  la  anke  iaqiaiies 
what  elevator  it  is  coming  from  before  we  buy  it  We  ahpaye  get 
tba  dx)rt  weight  in  o6rt«in  elefatonL  Fear  e#  ittmm  are  cos^oUed 
If-m  man  named  Pievce;  one,  E^aBs;  anedMr  one,  Wheder,  and 
amAer  one,  the  Monardi.  Tho0s  are  the  three  we  get  the  wofst 
flMoBtageB  fiem. 

^^  I  understand  the  seales  in  those  elevators  htem  been  foand  to 
be  eeriect  by  the  Department  of  Wmgfats  uid  Meeeares.  We  got 
tHwy  riK>rteges  all  along  last  winter.  We  ha^e  the  riiipping  bilk 
for  lliese  cars  and  will  be  glad  to  turn  over  the  dieek  weights  and 
bilb  to  the  Committee  with  the  ear  numb^v  and  datea 

**  Our  company  has  nothing  to  complain  of  now  since  we  caused 
thet^biil  to  be  introduced,  but  as  a  result  of  this  praotioe,  whenever 
we  could,  we  discriminated  against  Buffalo  and  boo^t  direct  from 
the' West  where  we  get  public  weight  c^rtrficatas.  In  the  State  oi 
nifame  we  never  have  any  shcMrtages. 

'^  I  was  told,  when  a  bill  was  intn>duoad,  that  llie  State  coald  not 
aftrd  to  spend  any  money.  We  gcft  that  bill  o«t  a€  the  Senate,  bat 
it  died  in  the  Assembly. 

Consumer  Bears  ike  Burden 

'^  If  these  is  a  nnifonn  practice  of  Aert  umigliiug'  and  the  re- 
ceiver q£  thaA  grain  becomes,  aeqaainted  willi  A,  he  simply  adds 
tlMJ:  peocenta^  onto  his  eoat  and  the  ooBauaaer  hae  to  bear  it  If 
tha-cbBaltf  is  short  on  the  bulk  car  he  eanaat  Baalce  short  weighl 
bap^  bat  has  to  nabe  full  wei^t  bags  and  simplg^  adda  the  shortage 
i)n;;thBpEie&" 


Pbdbet    VbiOM    SiiOAT    WaioHTB    IS    SLnBianoB.    GoiiPAMys 

AcoouirTS 

Mtar  recesving  testimony  of  the  foregoii^  aclni^  tfae  Cemmit 
te^'Qfldaitookto  aaoBrtain  whetheraudi  shntiBas  anaHed  tmm  the 
opsmtteaa^of  ties  Buffalo  eleratarar  and  wteft  ^ka-  resnit  «f  sudi 
sibertagBa  were  ta  the  elevator  oompanias.    Wm  UmAi  pufipoBe,  the 
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bcokB  of  aoflDunt  ^9i  Kstastaiixk  elevator  companies  and  aecompanvpavg 
testimony  from  the  elevator  managers  was  sought 

WixTJAM  B.   Okeqoky,   called  before  the  Committee  and 
sworn,  testified: 

"  I  live  at  19  Crescent  avenue  in  Buffalo;  am  manager  of  tibe 
Dakota  Elevator.    It  is  a  corporation  owned  by  Buffalo  capitalists. 
John  II.  Brinkman  is  acting  secretary ;  Edward  Michael  is  presi- 
dent.    The  business  of  this  corporation  is  lifting  and  storing  and 
shipping  grain.     We  only  store  other  people's  grain.     We  owr 
none  of  it  and  we  sell  no  grain  on  our  own  account.    We  lift  Ais 
grain  from  the  lake  boats  that  come  to  Buffalo  and  store  it  for 
variotxs  peoples'  aeeoimts  whom  it  may  concern,  then  we  ship  it  out 
on  their  directions.    Shipping  directions  are  given  to  l9ie  man  tfmt 
has  ehaxge  of  shipments.    The  o^wner  draws  an  erder  im  tiie  eieva- 
tor  fer  tlie  shipment  of  a  specific  lot  of  gzain.    Theidenfeity  -MwU 
grain  ia  pfeaerred.    It  goes  down  in  di^fferenrt  holds  of  .tiie  ImmL 
The  elevators  at  this  part  do  not  simply  take  the  grain  end  rvtunutt 
in  kind ;  not  the  lake  grain  elevators.    Each  man  whotpuls  in  grain 
into  our  elevators  gets  back  his  specific  grain.     We  have  a  great 
many  separate  storage  bins.    The  identity  has  to  be  preserved. 

"  A  standard  carload  of  wheat  is  1,000  bushel,  weighing '60, WW 
pounds.  The  cars  are  set  into  the  elevator  and  we  load  the  grain 
as  the  cars  are  received.  The  car  goes  directly  under  the  elevator 
chute  and  the  grain  runs  from  the  scales  into  the  car.  'Our  scales 
weighs  250  bushels  at  a  draft.  It  is  filled,  weighed  and  dropped 
into  the  car.  If  a  man  had  50,000  bushel  stored  in  our  elevator 
and  50  carloads  were  shipped  out,  that  would  dean  it  all  out." 

Mr.  Ward. — ^Here  is  a  witness  that  ordered  5,000  kishel  loaded 
at  your  elevator  and  his  first  car  was  580  pounds  less  than  1,000 
bushel;  the  second  car  was  720  pounds  less  than  a  thousaad 
bushels ;  the  third  car  was  840  pounds  less  than  1,000  bushel;  the 
fourth  ear  was  360  pounds  less  than  a  thousand  bushel;  the  fifth 
car  was  680  poimds  leas  than  1,000  bushel,  on  weighing.  That  is, 
it  was  short  $97  worth  of  grain. 

Mr.  Gr^ory. —  Well,  that  could  be  occasioned  from  the  fact  in 
the  difference  in  the  scales.  Maybe  his  scales  are  not  quite  eorieet 
as  they  might  have  been ;  maybe  his  scales  weigh  in  smaller  capa- 
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city  than  the  scales  which  weigh  the  grain  out.     I  know  nothmf 
about  that. 

There  is  always  supposed  to  be  a  representative  of  the  railroads 
that  load  the  grain.  The  stuff  is  weighed  out  under  the  direetioDS 
of  the  Com  Exchange  under  the  Weighmaster's  department  of  the 
Com  Exchange  of  Buffalo.  A  lot  of  the  stuflF  is  weighed  out  by 
the  supervising  agent  of  the  different  railroads.  We  have  recjeived 
complaints  of  shortages  probably  two  or  three  times  a  year.  We 
investigate  and  find  out  about  it.  Find  out  if  the  stuff  was  loade<i 
on  the  orders  called  for ;  if  we  find  that  the  orders  were  loaded  all 
right,  we  simply  say  so. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Isn't  there  any  trade  custom  of  allowing  shortage 
on  a  thousand  bushel,  say  one  per  cent.  ? 

Mr.  Gregory. — ^I  could  not  tell  you  that,  sir.  I  am  not  in  the 
grain  trade  and  don't  know  anything  about  it  If  shortages  did 
exist,  we  would  have  a  surplus.  You  may  have  a  few  bushels  there 
and  those  few  bushels  we  dispose  of  certainly. 

Mr.  Ward.— How  ? 

ifr.  Gregory. — ^Well,  you  wouldn't  give  it  away ;  you  would  have 
to  dispose  of  it  through  some  broker  or  somebody  in  the  grain  busi- 
ness ;  you  wouldn't  sell  it  yourself;  wouldn't  be  in  a  position  to  sell 
it*  It  would  take  a  long  time  to  accumulate  a  carload.  I  don't 
know  just  exactly  how^  it  would  go  into  the  books  of  the  company 
when  sold.  It  would  have  to  be  credited  somewhere.  It  isn't  any 
perquisite  of  the  weighmaster  or  the  managers. 

No  Shortages  Allowed  in  Weighing  In. 

If  a  bill  of  lading  calls  for  50,000  bushels  of  grain  and  the 
steamboat  comes  to  the  elevator  and  in  taking  the  grain  out  of  the 
boat  you  only  find,  we  will  say,  49,000  bushel,  that  is  arranged  and 
straightened  out  and  handled  by  the  vessel  agent  and  a  concern 
called  the  Lake  Grain  Clearance  Association  here  in  Buffalo.  We 
can  only  give  a  receipt  for  exactly  what  we  take  out  of  the  boat 
and  that  is  all  the  shipper  gets  credit  for. 

Mr.  Ward. — But  after  you  have  shipped  out  John  Smith's 
50,000  bushel,  if  you  have  got  100  bushels  over  that  is  sold  by 
the  elevator  company  ? 
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Mr.  Gregory. — Well,  it  is,  and  it  isn't.  Now,  you  asked  me  the 
question,  when  I  first  sat  down  here,  if  we  ever  sold  any  grain. 
When  you  asked  that  question,  I  figured  in  my  own  mind  that  you 
intended  I  should  say  I  was  in  the  grain  business  in  selling  grains. 
Now,  I  am  not  in  the  grain  business  and  we  would  certainly  neces- 
sarily have  to  sell  this  grain  if  we  had  any  over-run. 

Mr.  Ward.— Why  not  credit  it  to  John  Smith  ? 

Mr.  Gregory. — Well,  it  would  be  pretty  hard  to  tell  exactly  who 
owned  the  grain,  so  many  people  participate  in  it;  you  could  not 
tell  where  it  belonged. 

Mr.  Ward. — Each  storage  is  in  bulk  ? 

Mr.  Gregory. — Yes,  sir;  it  is. 

Mr.  Ward. — Each  lot  is  kept  distinct  ? 

Mr.  Gregory. — ^Yes,  sir;  it  is.  There  would  be  no  trouble  in 
knowing  that  the  surplus  belonged  to  a  certain  consignment,  but 
these  consignments  change  hands  twenty-five  times.  The  original 
storer  might  not  have  any  equity  in  it  at  all.  You  could  credit  it 
to  the  man  who  turned  in  the  receipt,  but  it  would  be  an  endless 
chain  of  business;  you  would  never  get  through  with  your  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Ward. —  It  is  easier  to  sell  it  then,  and  credit  it  to  the  ele- 
vator^s  account? 

Mr.  Gregory. — It  has  been,  as  I  have  understood  it,  that  the 
stuff  that  accumulates  that  way  is  the  property  of  the  elevator,  but 
T  want  you  to  distinctly  understand  that  I  did  not  understand  the 
question  you  put  to  me  in  the  first  place,  because  the  grain  is  sold ; 
therefore,  going  back  to  my  statement  we  have  sold  grain ;  we  have 
sold  it  to  different  people.  A  shortage  of  700  pounds  of  oats  on  a 
car  would  be  twenty-two  bushel ;  1,200  pounds  of  wheat  would  be 
car  would  be  twenty-two  bushel.  1,200  pounds  of  wheat  would  be 
twenty  bushel.  I  have  never  investigated  the  average  shortages. 
There  is  no  weighmaster  of  the  port  of  Buffalo  now.  The  Lake 
Grain  Clearance  Association  only  attends  to  shortages  in  the  grain 
when  it  is  delivered  to  the  elevator,  when  it  is  weighed  in. 

Mr.  Ward. — Say  a  miller  in  Binghamton  gets  the  car  and  pays 
the  draft,  takes  the  bill  of  lading  and  gets  delivery,  he  has  paid  for 
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tiw  oaarloMl  of  gi*aia;  he  &ads  tkct  he  is  tweatty  bushel  short 
wei^t  at  $1  A  bfffldiel,  $20;  and  he  cMBda  a.  Btatement  to  jour  eie- 
ivalor  qnnfiBTiy  that  you  0wt  him  $20  "for  iiwaity  Irasfaels  of  wheat, 
and  yon  do  ikid  the  tsrenty  hohals  in  your  biii  there^  there  woaU 
•not  be  mild  troaUe  or  booUraBpmg  about  remittuig  him  that  f  .0 
when  you  found  the  ezeesB  t 

Mr.  Gregory. — He  woald  mot  send  ji  staleinent  to  vta  for  itiar  he 
hasn't  done  any  bu&inass  with  the  -elevator ;  he  has  done  biisisess 
with  the  man  who  put  the  grain  in  the  elevator. 

Mr.  Ward. — ^We  have  got  a  statement  here  of  the  Mystic  Millaip 
and  Feeding  Company  that  they  furnished  the  I>akota  Elevitor 
showing  an  indebtedness  in  this  way  of  $113.63  for  these  shortages 
and  claim  they  forwarded  it  to  your  people,  but  could  not  get  at- 
tention. 

Mr.  Gvegerj. —  Well,  we  may  have  done  that,  bat  I  say  the  cus- 
tenai^  way  to  do  weuld  be  to  i9end  it  to  tiie  man  he  bought  Ae 


Mr.  Ward. — ^Well,  but  that  man  has  gotten  his  money  and  (he 
miller  has  gotten  his  grain,  except  the  shortage  and  the  account  is 
closed  and  the  grain  merchant  refers  him  to  the  railroad  company 
or  elevator  man,  does  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Gregory. — ^Well,  he  could  do  that;  he  could  refer  him  to  the 
railroad  agent.  We  have  not  necessarily  got  their  shortages  here. 
TRiereare  a  great  many  shorties  that  are  occasioned  from  the  fact 
of  the  condition  of  the  railroad  car.  Of  course,  it  is  not  all  that 
way.  ¥^ir  dealing  might  xequire  that  this  man  gets  credit  on  the 
elevator  boohs  for  the  amount  of  his  shortage  if  it  was  actualh' 
found  that  we  had  it  in  our  elevator.  But  if  we  allowed  his  claim, 
all  of  these  people  would  have  shortages  when  they  didn't  have 
them  and  the  elevator  company  wouldn't  have  a  dollar  left  Ton 
know  an  elevator  scale  is  a  pretty  big  thing  when  you  commence 
to  weigh  fifteen  or  thirty  bushels  at  a  time. 

'Oie  Buffalo  Scale  Company  looks  after  the  scales  and  there  are 
other  scale  people  here.  1  eannot  recall  whether  they  are  the  ones 
that  look  after  our  scales  this  spring ;  the  scales  are  tested  three  or 
four  times  a  year.  Weather  eonditions  and  bemg  located  on  the 
water  where  ihere  is  dampness,  aH  these  things  have  a  tendency  to 
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iixakre  the  scales  go  one  or  the  other.  We  weigh  it  in  one  or  two 
weights,  but  the  man  down  in  the  countary  weighs  it  into  a  wagon 
and  tbe  stuff  blows  away*  We  ha^e  got  some  bodks  that  show  our 
scales  of  grain  for  1915  and  1016.  I  haTe  charge  of  making  Aose- 
sales.  I  sold  the  last  lot  her«  to  Mr.  Engle  in  the  Ellieott  Square 
liuikling.    He  is  a  grain  merchant. 

!Mr.  Ward. — ^What  did  you  sell  him  ? 

^Er.  Gregory. — I  couldn't  tell  you  that,  sir. 

!Mr.  Ward. — Well,  what  was  it,  com  or  wheat  ? 

!^^r.  Gregory. — I  think  wheat. 

IMr.  Ward. — How  many  bushels,  approximately  ? 

Mr.  Gregory. — I  could  not  answer  that. 

Mr.  Ward. — A  carload. 

!Mr.  Gregory. — Yes,  more  than  a  carload. 

IVfi*.  Ward. — That  would  be  a  thousand  bushels. 

Mr.  Gregory. — Probably  two  or  three  tJKyusand  bushels.  I  think 
that  sale  was  made  sometime  this  spring.  I  have  not  sold  any  sincos. 
I  cannot  tell  when  I  made  a  sale  before  that.  That  transaction  of 
this  wheat  entered  on  our  books  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  went 
to  oiir  company. 

Mr.  Ward. — You  must  have  something  in  your  bins  now. 

Mr.  Gregory. — We  have  got  quite  a  lot  in  our  bins  at  tho  proa- 
ent  time.  We  can  get  at  it  when  we  clean  up  the  elevator,  when  we 
get  through  with  the  cun*ent  receipts,  along  about  the  1st  of  April. 
We  never  clean  up  the  elevator;  it  has  a  capacity  of  a  million 
bushels,  and  there  is  always  at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand bushels  of  grain. 

•  Mr.  Ward. — We  wonder,  how  did  you  find  out  you  could  afford 
to  spare  anyone  two  or  liiree  thousand  buahels  of  whaat  la^t  spring  i 

Mr.  Gregory. — ^We  take  the  cargoes  and  see  what  the  cargoes  call 
for,  figure  up  the  number  of  cM-goes  we  have  in  the  elevator  and  if 
thoee  cargoes  call  for  so  much  grain,  we  re-weigh  that  grain  to  see 
that  onr  outstanding  warehoueo  receipts  are  properly  taken  caie  of. 
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Mr.  Ward. —  Then  what  ?  When  you  find  that  jour  ontstandiiig 
warehouse  receipts  are  properly  taken  care  of  ? 

Mr.  Qr^ory. — Then  if  we  have  gotten  everything  cleaned  up, 
if  there  is  any  little  surplus  thera  we  figure  it  belongs  to  the  ele- 
vator and  we  dispose  of  it  I  could  not  say  how  often  we  do  that 
without  looking  back. 

A  man,  Mr.  J.  E«  Finley,  is  superintendent  of  our  weighing 
men ;  we  have  a  number  of  them.  He  is  not  there  when  all  weigh- 
ing is  done.  Our  instructions  are  to  give  everybody  all  that  is 
coming  to  them  and  I  know  what  the  reputation  of  the  elevator  is. 
The  scale  beam  on  a  big  scale  of  this  kind,  if  it  comes  up  veiy 
strong  you  are  gone,  that  is  all.  If  you  bring  that  beam  up  strong 
every  time  you  weigh  out  a  car,  you  wouldn't  have  grain  enough  in 
the  elevator  to  cover  the  warehouse  receipts.  It  is  rather  a  delicate 
job  to  get  a  fair  balance.  The  weigh  man  must  prevent  its  going 
up  strong;  it  is  part  of  his  duty;  it  is  adjusted  so  that  a  nice  bal- 
ance can  be  readily  obtained,  and  it  is  the  weigh  man's  duty  to  get 
that  nice  balance.    It  can  be  graduated  down  to  a  pound. 

Mr.  Ward. — Do  elevators  have  a  vari^ated  reputation  in  this 
respect? 

Mr.  Gregory. — Well,  I  wouldn't  want  to  answer  that  question; 
it  would  put  me  in  a  position  that  I  don't  want  to  be  in. 

Mr.  Ward. — I  suppose  that  with  the  soulful  desire  to  accumu- 
late a  surplus  this  two  or  three  thousand  bushel  might  be  readily 
run  up  to  ten  thousand. 

Mr.  Gregory. —  You  could  do  that,  but  that  would  be  absolutely 
stealing.  That  would  be  premeditated  robbery.  There  would  have 
to  be  a  foregone  thought  to  steal  to  do  that.  The  surplus  that  is 
accumulated  by  us  is  entirely  incidental  to  the  operation  of  the  busi- 
ness and  not  deliberate  and  purposeful  light  balance.  By  a  little 
manipulation,  the  accumulation  could  be  largely  increased.  If  you 
want  to  go  on  and  steal  that  stuff  you  could  steal  it  and  still  be 
doing  business,  but  after  a  time  the  men  who  sell  the  grain  in  the 
first  place  would  not  put  any  more  grain  in  your  elevator,  eo  you 
wouldn't  have  any  business.  Of  course,  there  are  a  lot  of  grain 
men  and  there  are  times  when  no  elevator  will  be  empty.    Fifteen 
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thousand  bushels  of  grain  would  be  a  very  unusual  amount  of  grain 
for  anybody  to  put  in  the  elevator.  The  amount  would  be  larger. 
Some  of  the  boats  that  come  to  Buffalo  bring  six  hundred  thousand 
bushels  of  grain.  Five  hundred  thousand  bushel  would  be  a  more 
representative  amount  to  be  stored  in  the  elevator  by  one  merchant. 
In  our  books  the  sales  of  grain  are  carried  into  earnings.  It  is 
not  kept  in  a  separate  account. 

GonFKEY  MoBQAN^  Called  before  the  Committeet,  testified: 
"  I  am  the  manager  of  the  Kellogg  Elevator  Company,  Gansen 

street,  in  the  city  of  Buffalo.    I  have  the  management  of  the  entire 

business  of  the  elevator  and  we  keep  books. 

'^  We  make  a  trial  balance  and  we  can  get  that  trial  balance  for 

you." 

Mr.  Ward. — ^What  do  you  do  in  your  elevator  with  the  proceeds 
of  the  sales  of  surplus  grain  ? 

Mr.  Morgan. — ^We  put  them  into  an  account  called,  "  Over  and 
Short."  That  account  is  in  the  books.  I  have  that  trial  balance  sheet 
here.     (Paper  admitted  in  evidence  and  marked  Committee  Ex- 
hibit 164.)    Exhibit  164  is  our  trial  balance  for  August  31st.    We 
carry  in  this  trial  balance  this  account  from  the  1st  of  May,  1916. 
The  numerals  in  front  of  the  item  are  the  ledger  account  pages. 
Ledger  page  243  shows,  "  Over  and  Short,  $5,473.46."    That  rep- 
resents credits,  but  something  like  $4,000  of  that  was  recovered 
from  one  of  the  employees  who  had  been  stealing  grain  at  the  ele- 
vator, and  we  made  him  pay  that  back  for  the  theft ;  but  to  whom 
that  grain  belongs  I  don't  know  and  never  have  been  able  to  tell. 
The  grain  was  returned  to  us.     It  was  in  a  canal  boat  and  I  re- 
covered the  canal  boat,  brought  it  back  to  the  elevator  and  had  it 
reelevated  and  it  is  through  this,  the  inventory  of  the  value  of  the 
grain  which  we  take  every  month  into  the  *'  Over  and  Short "  ac- 
count.   That  was  recovered  in  July. 

Our  June  trial  balance  showed  about  $1,000  overage  from  the 
1st  of  May,  from  May  the  1st  of  this  year,  so  that  the  accumula- 
tion from  May  1st  to  June  31  st  would  be  about  $500  a  month.  The 
dust  account  is  for  dust  which  we  have  sold  from  the  elevator.  We 
gather  the  dust  from  all  over  the  elevator,  put  it  in  bags,  and  it 
now  has  a  slight  market  value.    We  sold  $183.04  worth.    That  is 
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probably  two  carloads.  It  is  put  into  the  molasses  foods  to  be  sold 
to  dairymen  for  cattle.  It  looks  like  ordinary  du8t  to  me.  It  doei 
not  require  any  grinding;  it  is  just  mixed  in  what  tiiey  call  xh» 
molasses  food.  I  am  just  telling  you  hearsay  on.  this.  That  is  the 
information  I  have  about  it. 

There  is  another  item  there,  the  grain  aocotint  of  $5,645.  That 
is  grain  as  against  the  over  and  short  aocount.  Xt  is  an  asset  We 
keep  that  separately. 

Mr.  Ward. — That  is  on  page  154,  we  find  grain  account,  $5,645. 
What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Morgan. — That  is  just  a  book  charge.  I  don't  know;  that 
miiBt  be  the  grain  earnings  probably. 

Mr.  Ward. — That  is,  sales  of  grain  ? 

Mr.  Morgan. — Sales  of  grain,  yes. 

Mr.  Ward. — Do  you  know  where  these  sales  came  from  ? 

Mr.  Morgan. — ^No,  I  don't;  I  presume  partiallj  from  overage; 
mostly,  I  presume^  from  overages.  These  overages  came  from  sur- 
plus after  the  shipping  orders  represented  by  the  receipts  are  filled. 
We  weigh  all  the  grain  as  it  comes  in. 

Mr.  Ward. — ^Well,  now,  we  find  mill  men  saying  such  things  as 
this;  On  September  4,  1913,  car  number  109,791  on  the  Jfew 
York  Caitral  was  short  485  pounds  of  containing  60,000  pounds 
o£  wheat,  and  on  September  13th,  car  number  75,079  on  the  West 
Shore  Railroad  was  short  1,540  pounds  of  wheat.  Now,  how  would 
yoFa  say  that  happened  ? 

Mr.  Morgan. — ^I  don't  think  anybody  can  say  how  those  things 
happen  and  be  definite  about  it.  I  don't  believe  that  two  scales 
evffp  weigh  alike.  I  don't  believe  that  the  grain  weighed  twice  over 
efT&r  weighs  alike.  I  think  the  mistake  is  more  apl^  a  great  deal, 
to  be  at  the  other  end  than  it  is  at  the  Buffalo  end. 

Mr.  Ward. — If  the  mistake  was  always  at  the  other  end  you 
would  not  have  this  over  and  short  account 

Mr.  Morgan. — ISOy  that  is  absolutely  true. 

Mr.  Ward. — So  that  the  mistake  must  sometimes  come  at  your 
end? 
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Mr.  Morgan. — ^Undoubtedly,  it  does.  We  nse  any  bin  for  the 
overages.  We  iiave  sixty  bine  in  our  hooee.  A  car  of  com  wei^s 
5G,000  pounds  and  we  aim  to  deliver  that  for  a  car.  The  Cleao:- 
ance  Association  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  oulrstore  grain;  that 
only  regulates  the  in-store  grain.  If  we  found  we  had  seme  com 
over,  we  wouldn't  know  who  to  credit  it  to. 

Our  scales  weigh  G0,000  pounds  at  a  draft.  A  slight  difference 
in  tlio  location  of.  the  beam  would  not  represent  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred pounds.  You  are  supposed  to  be  particular  not  to  over-weigh 
or  under-weigh. 

The  railroads,  who  handle  export  grain,  will  not  take  the  Buffalo 
elevator  weights  as  they  are  held  responsible  for  any  shortage,  so 
the  Trunk  Line  Association  superintends  the  weighing  of  all  cars 
that  go  to  New  York  for  export,  but  local  business  throughout  the 
State  that  goes  to  dealers  or  others,  the  Trunk  Line  Association 
pays  no  attention  to.  We  make  no  practice  of  settling  claims  for 
shortages  on  cars. 

James  A.  Stevenson,  called  as  a  witness,  testified : 
"  I  live  in  Buffalo  and  am  manager  of  the  Mutual  Elevator. 
That  is  owned  by  the  Mutual  Terminal  Company  of  Buffalo. 

"  We  have  some  surplus  of  grain.  That  has  been  sold  and  put 
into  the  earnings ;  we  put  it  into  the  miscellaneous  earnings^  We 
had  no  accounts  of  overs  and  shorts  but  we  have  had  shortages. 
When  we  had  shortages  we  filled  them  from  the  overs,  or  paid  for 
them.  We  handle  a  great  deal  of  grain  and  if  the  owners  consent 
we  deliver  in  kind.  We  sometimes  have  considerable  overages,  but 
how  much  I  couldn't  tell  you  offhand.  Any  shortages  in  our  eleva- 
tor are  very  small  and  are  taken  care  of." 

Conclusion 

From  the  above  testimony,  it  clearly  appears  that  carload  lots  of 
grain  are  shipped  out  from  certain  Buffalo  elevators  short  of  their 
required  amount;  that  substantial  amounts  of  this  grain  remain  in 
the  elevators  and  are  made  a  source  of  profit  from  elevator  opera- 
tions. The  admission  that  in  one  elevator  three  thousand  bushels 
of  wheat  had  been  accumulated  in  this  way  in  one  season  and  ap- 
plied to  the  profits  of  the  elevator,  while  in  another  $10,000  had 
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been  aocumulated  in  one  year  from  sales  o£  such  grain,  ahows  sni- 
cient  justification  for  the  complaint  that  STstematic  shortages  an 
pormitteJ  to  exist.  It  is  su^ested  that  this  is  onlj  one  form  of 
abuse  to  which  the  traffic  in  foods  and  feed  stuffs  is  subjected  in 
this  State.  These  abuses,  while  small  in  themselves,  exist  at  many 
points  and  in  all  sorts  of  food  traffic.  Taken  separately,  they  are 
not  of  sufficient  importance  perhaps  to  secure  attention  from  the 
State,  but  taken  as  a  whole  this  multitude  of  abuses  and  httle 
frauds  becomes  a  considerable  burden  upon  the  consumer  and 
producer. 

For  this  reason,  it  suggests  itself  that  a  compreheosive  State 
Department,  equipped  to  examine  into  and  make  public  all  sorts 
of  ill-practices  of  this  sort,  will  in  itself,  afford  an  effectual 
remedy  for  a  greater  part  of  them.  It  would  seem  that  this  is  an 
end  greatly  to  be  desired.  The  expense  of  such  a  department  will 
be  returned  to  the  people  of  this  State  many  times  by  saving  the 
producer  and  consumer  from  a  multitude  of  petty  thefts,  frauds, 
impositions  and  oppressions  from  which  at  this  time  they  have  no 
protection,  except  a  resort  to  the  courts  of  law.  But  a  resort  to  the 
law  courts  affords  no  remedy  to  the  ordinary  individual  in  such 
cases.  He  can  afford  neither  the  time  nor  the  money  and  he  suffers 
the  imposition  in  silence  while  the  crafty  and  the  cunning  by  these 
collective  impositions  secure  substantial  profits,  all  of  which  prac- 
tices become  an  ultimate  burden  upon  the  consumer  and  tend  to 
increase  the  cost  of  living. 

Poultry  and  Poultry  Products 

This  Committee  has  not  been  able  to  give  extensive  consideration 
either  to  the  production  or  distribution  of  dressed  poultry  or  eggs 
in  the  State,  from  the  fact  that  nearly  each  day  its  time  has  been 
devoted  to  the  more  pressing  problems  which  are  referred  to  in  tiiis 
report.  This  question  is  one  with  which  the  people  of  our  cities, 
and  especially  the  people  of  the  city  of  New  York,  are  greatly  con- 
cerned. Dressed  poultry  and  eggs  is  one  of  the  most  important 
part  of  the  food  supply  of  the  lai^r  cities.  The  amount  of 
business  in  these  products  is  enormous.  For  several  years  past, 
it  seems  that  no  branch  of  feed  supply  has  been  in  so  troubled  a 
condition   as  the  preparation  and  distribution  of  poultry  and 
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eggB.  The  lower  courts  in  the  city  of  New  York  and  the  grand 
juries  of  the  county,  have  during  later  years  devoted  a  great  deal 
of  time  and  money  in  attempts  to  remedy  existing  conditions.  The 
Committee  regrets  that  up  to  this  time  it  has  been  unable  to  go 
into  this  matter. 

Without  a  full  and  complete  understanding  of  the  conditions 
surrounding  the  traffic,  the  Committee  is  unable  to  make  any 
suggestions  as  to  possible  remedy  for  the  troublesome  features. 
The  legislation  here  proposed  should  be  able  to  afford  to  the 
people  of  the  cities  a  thorough  understanding  and  competent 
dealing  with  the  questions  involved.     It  is  recommended  that  in 
considering  legislation  to  be  advanced  for  this  purpose,  that  those 
difficulties  encountered  by  the  people  of  the  city  of  New  York  in 
securing  at  reasonable  price  an  adequate  supply  of  dressed  poultry 
for  its  inhabitants,  should  be  borne  in  mind  and  means  and  facili- 
ties provided  to  afford  relief.    Of  course,  this  suggestion  applies  in 
a  larger  sense  to  all  products  necessary  for  the  comfort  and  well- 
being  of  the  inhabitants  not  only  of  New  York  city,  but  of  the 
other  cities  of  the  State.    It  is  because  of  this  that  the  Commit- 
tee finds  itself  charged  with  the  duty  of  preparing  and  recommend- 
ing legislation,  which  shall  not  only  provide  remedies  for  existing 
ills  in  the  matter  of  dairy  products,  but  shall  apply  and  afford 
relief  so  far  as  possible  to  the  entire  question  of  the  food  supply  of 
this  State.     To  attempt  to  recommend  legislation  applicable  only 
to  dairy  products  and  poultry  would  be  to  attempt  to  act  upon 
only  a  part  of  food  products,  which,  however  important  in  them- 
selves, yet  readily  lend  themselves  to  remedies  which  are  designed 
to  reach  the  entire  food  situation  in  this  State. 

Ego  axd  Butter  Investigation 

The  Committee  has  been  unable  to  give  any  of  its  time  to  the 
investigation  of  the  alleged  evil  practices  of  commission  men  and 
of  the  butter  and  egg  trade.  It  has,  howe\^er,  examined  into  the 
report  of  Hon.  Edward  R  0';Malley  in  the  present  proceedings  in- 
stituted on  the  petition  of  the  Attorney-General  and  has  also  had 
access  to  the  record  of  those  proceedings  and  the  evidence  and 
exhibits  introduced.  It  has,  therefore,  believed  that  it  is  proper 
to  include  as  part  of  this  report  the  referee's  report  in  that  proceed- 
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ing.    Thk  report  snggMfcs  %tiwagly  that  conditioBg  prevail  in  me 
difltribution  «f  food  stuff*  to  tke  people  of  the  eity  of  New  YaA 
aikd  devices  affecting  the  market;  priee  thei^eof  are  operated  i«4iieii 
the  State  should  no  longer  permit    In  preparing  the  l^giskAiaD,  as 
instructed  by  the  Legislature,  this  Committee  has  in  mind  tte  obi- 
dusions  reached  by  the  referee  in  this  report,  and  the  ptifiosed 
l^slatioD  is  eqpecially  designed  to  effectually  restrain  and  j^e- 
vent  the  evil  practices  and  methods  there  found  to  exist.    To  at- 
tempt to  remedy  exiating  evik  in  the  distrihution  of  dairy  pioduft& 
without  incLuding  therein  matters  sueh  as  are  shown  to  exist  in 
this  r^ort,  would  be  a  mistake.    With  this  consideration  in  vieir, 
the  Conraiittee  appointed  by  the  Legisktuse  has  taken  up  the 
matter  of  appropriate  legislation  with  the  Mayor^s  Commithee  of 
the  city  of  Kew  York,  and  with  a  committee  appointed  by  the 
Governor  of  the  Sti^  of  !KPew  Yoric.    After  giving  the  subjects  in 
hand  as  full  a  esnsideration  as  the  lime  permitted,  the  throe  con- 
mittees  designatod  as  Governor  Whitman's  Maitet  GoBiniiansn. 
Mayor  Mitchel'e  Food  Supply  Oommittee,  and  tlie  Wicks  lep^ 
lative  Oommittee,  have  jomed  in  a  report  -whidi  has  heretolare 
been  made  and  which  is  included  in  and  made  a  port  heiecif. 
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R£FE»ttE£H3  REPORT  IN  THE  BUTTER  AND  EG(J  INVESTLGATION 

Supreme  Court  —  Couxty  of  Kfw  York 


-  -\ 
In  thb  Mattbb 

of 

The  Petition  of  Ja>£es  A.  Parsons,  Attornev- 
General  of  the  State  of  New  York,  for  an  order 
directing  certain  persons  to  appear  before  a 
Keferee  for  examination,  pursuant  to  chapter 
25  of  the.  Laws  of  1909,  as  amended,  being  an 
Act  "  Relating  to  General  Business  "  constitut- 
ing chapter  25  of  the  Consolidated  Laws,  and 
entitled,  **  Geiieral  Business  Law,"  in  effect  Feb- 
ruary 17,  190&,  and  particularly  article  22  of 
said  chapter. 

Hon.  Eqburt  E.  Woodbury,  Attorney -Qeneraly  State  of  New  York: 

Dear  Sir. — On  October  9,  1914,  your  predecessor,  the  Hon.  James  A.  Parsons, 
on  a  petition  as  Attorney-General,  instituted  a  proceeding  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  New  York  county,  and  secured  an  order  from  Hon.  John  Ford,  one  of 
the  Justices  of  said  Court,  directing  that  certain  persons  appear  before  the 
referee  to  be  named  for  examination  pursuant  to  chapter  25  of  the  Laws  of 
1009  as  amended,  eonstituting  chapter  25  of  the  Consolidated  Laws  and 
entitled  "  General  Business  Law."  By  said  order,  I  was  appointed  referee  to 
take  the  testimony  of  the  witnessefl  referred  to  in  the  petition  and  also  such 
other  witnesses  as  might  be  subsequently  ordered  to  appear  in  said  proceeding 
to  be  examined.  The  first  hearing  under  said  order  was  held  on  tlie  2^  day 
of  October,  1&14,  in  the  office  of  the  Attorney-General,  209  Broadway,  and 
were  continued  until  on  or  about  the  17th  day  of  December,  1915,  when  the 
evidence  was  dosed.  Deputy  Attorney-General  Franklin  Kennedy  represented 
the  State  on  said  hearings  until  about  the  20th  day  of  January,  11>15,  when, 
owing  to  other  engagements  and  a  subsequent  illness,  be  was  unable  to  pro- 
oeed  further,  which  caused  the  delay  in  the  taking  of  the  testimony.  Deputy 
Attorney-General  Alfred  L.  Becker  thereafter  took  charge  of  the  matter  and 
closed  the  testimony  December  17,  1915. 

The  petition  of  the  Attorney^eneral,  among  other  things,  alleged  that  it 
had  been  determined  to  comonenoe  an  action  or  proceeding  under  section  942  of 
the  General  Business  Law  and  under  section  131  of  the  General  Corporation 
Law  for  the  annulment  of  the  charters  of  certain  corporations  therein  men- 
tioned, but  particularly  the  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange,  and  further  to 
bring  actions  against  certain  foreign  corporations  under  section  1043  of  the 
Code  of  Civil  Procedure. 

The  petition  alleged  that  the  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange  was  a  domestic 
oorporation  and  its  by-laws  states  the  object  of  the  association  to  be  to  incul- 
cate equitable  principles  of  trade,  establish  uniformity  in  eommercial  usages, 
dissei^inate  among  its  members  business  information^  reform  abuses  and  pro- 
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teet  the  tr«de  againtt  wUawful  ezaetioii%  adjust  diflercBces  between  the 
here  and  promote  good  fellowfthip  and  friendly  interooarse  amoiv  theoi^  but 
that  in  fact  the  Exchange  bae  hy  fixing  and  designating'  the  grades  and  dassi- 
fying  the  quality  of  the  butter  and  eggs  received  on  the  market  in  Nev  York 
city,  by  manipulating  offers  and  bids  for  butter  and  c^ggs  under  the  "  Call  '^ 
and  by  permitting  many  of  the  sales  under  the  "  Call  "  to  consist  of  "  vasbcd  ** 
sales  it  has  illegally  and  fraudulently  affected  the  UMirket  for  butter  and  e;^ 
for  the  personal  benefit  of  a  small  percentage  of  tlie  persons,  firms  and  cor- 
porations having  a  controling  interest  in  the  Exchange;  that  the  sales  under 
the  "  Call  "  were  false  and  fraudulent  and  not  representative  of  the  selling 
values  of  either  butter  or  eggs  in  the  New  York  market  and  are  in  many 
instances  issued  to  deceive  the  producers  on  one  hand  and  the  general  con- 
suming public  on  the  other  hand. 

TLa»t  between  the  years  of  1903  and  11K)7  there  existed  as  a  part  of  the 
machinery  of  the  Exchange  what  was  known  as  the  Butter,  Egg  and  Cheese 
Quotation  Comnkittees,  whose  duty  it  was  to  establish  quotations  on  all 
grades  of  butter,  eggs  and  cheese  and  have  the  same  posted  daily  on  the 
bulletin  board  of  the  Exchange.  These  daily  quotations  were  published  in 
the  "Producers'  Price  Current"  as  the  i^cial  quotations  of  the  Exchange; 
that  said  quotation  committees  discontinued  the  practice  of  recording,  making 
and  publishing  these  quotations  after  August  7,  1907,  because  of  a  judgment 
of  the  Supreme  Court  restraining  them  from  so  doing.  This  judgment  was 
entered  in  an  action  brought  by  E.  E.  Martin,  a  member  of  the  Exchange,  who 
charged  that  the  recorded  and  published  quotations  of  the  butter  committee 
were  false  and  fraudulent  and  not  representative  of  the  selling  values  of  buttw 
obtainable  from  wholesale  transactions  at  first  hand  and  that  the  quoted  butter 
prices  were  from  ^4  of  a  cent  to  1  ^  cents  lower  than  the  true  market  valne. 

It  is  further  alleged  that  the  Exchange  obeyed  this  injunction  until  about 
January  9,  1908,  when  its  quotation  committees  were  reorganised  and  pub- 
lished quotations  as  before,  that  on  June  7,  1900,  a  committee  appointed  by 
Governor  Hughes  and  known  as  the  **  Govern<H''s  Committee  on  Speculation 
in  -Securities  and  Comanodities "  reported  that  while  the  quotations  of  the 
products  appearing  in  these  Exchanges  (M^xantile  and  Metal)  are  printed 
daily  in  the  public  press,  they  are  not  a  record  of  actual*  transactions  amongst 
the  members  either  for  immediate  or  future  delivery;  that  upon  the  ''Calls" 
sales  are  confessedly  rare  and  that  the  connnittees  were  actually  close  corpora- 
tions of  the  buyers  of  butter  and  eggs  and  the  prices  really  represented  their 
views  as  to  the  rates  at  which  the  trade  generally  were  ready  to  buy  butter 
and  eggs  from  the  farmers  and  country  dealers. 

On  or  about  August  29,  1900^  the  Exchange  having  been  advised  of  the 
report  of  the  Governor's  Committee,  again  dissolved  its  quotation  conmittees. 

That  thereafter  the  Exchange  established  what  may  be  called  the  '*  Umer- 
Barry  Price  Mechanism"  through  the  noedium  of  the  "Producers^  Price 
Current."  Representatives  of  this  publication  each  day  called  on  ^ve  or  six 
firms  or  corporations  engaged  in  the  egg  and  butter  business  at  their  places  of 
business  regarding  prices  and  made  similar  inquiries  of  other  dealers  on  the 
fioor  of  the  Exchange  and  also  ascertained  information  of  the  relative  move 
ment  of  eggs  and  butter  the  day  before  and  made  inquiries  of  the  prices 
obtained  for  sales  under  the  "  Call."    Bach  day's  quotations  were  made  tnd 
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po0Ced  on  the  bulletin  bo«rd  of  the  Exefaaage.    Tbcae  irare  the  offidjil  quota- 
tioi»  for  the  daj. 

It  is  furtber  alleged  that  in  1912  the  District  AttoineT  of  New  York  eonntr 
intituled  a  John  Doe  proceed in^t  to  inquire  into  the  practtcoB  of  the  Exchange 
regarding  the  matter »  aforesaid,  the  re<uU  of  which  was  that  the  Exchange 
discontinued  the  practice  of  poating  quotations  on  the  bulletin  boards  of  the 
Exchanf^  -which  satisfied  the  demands  of  the  District  Attorney.     No  oflScial 
price  quotations  have  been  posted  by  the  Exchange  since  that  time,  but  it  is 
alleged  that  the  same  results  hare  been  obtained  through  the  continued  publi* 
cation  of  quotations  in  the  Pro<1ucer.^'  Price  Current  which  has  continued  erer 
since    to    publish  quotations  of  the   prevailing   prices   which  are  geneerally 
accepted  aa  the  prices  established  br  the  Exchange.     It  is  alleged  that  the 
Exchange  is  not  maintained  for  the  purpose  set  forth  in  its  by-laws,  but  ia 
nothing  more  or  less  than  a  conference  of  big  dealers  who  disseminate  infor- 
mation and  misinformation  with  respect  to  prevailing  prices  and  that  by  eon- 
cert  of  action  the  Exchange  po^ses€>cs  the  power  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  "  Call  "  to  inflate  or  depress  prices  and  that  through  the  ''Producers' 
Price  Current,"  the  proprietors  of  which  are  members  of  the  Exchange,  the 
Exchange  carries  on  the  same  practices  it  did  formerly  by  virtue  of  its  quota- 
tation  committees. 

The  petition  further  sets  forth  the  names  of  tfce  members  of  the  committees 
of  the  Exchange  for  1913  and  1914  together  with  a  list  of  all  the  members  of 
the  Exchange. 

It  further  sets  forth  briefly  the  substance  of  sections  dO-Hd  of  the  General 
Business  Law  relative  to  regulating  the  general  business  of  warehousemen, 
and  section  1(6-A  of  the  Public  Health  Law,  relative  to  regulating  the  cold 
storage  of  food  and  cold-storage  wareEouses  and  calls  attention  to  the  provision 
that  cold  storage  food  shall  not  be  kept  for  a  longer  period  than  ten  months 
except  butter  products  and  that  the  State  Cominissioner  of  Health  is  vested 
with  full  power  to  inspect  and  supervise  all  places  used  for  cold  storage  or 
refrigerators  and  to  make  rules  and  regulations  for  their  proper  conduct,  and 
setting  forth  a  list  of  the  cold  storage  warehouses  in  the  city  of  New  York 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  such  acta 

The  petition  further  alleges  that  by  storing  enormous  quantities  of  eggs 
in  cold  storage  warehouses  during  times  of  great  productivity  and  keeping 
them  stored  until  times  of  less  productivity  the  price  of  eggs  is  thereby 
affected. 

The  petition  further  alleges  that  the  great  packing  houses  own  and  ship 
more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  eggs  reaching  the  New  York  market;  that 
these  conrpanies  gather  eggs  from  all  sections  of  the  country  and  store  them 
in  the  warehouses  in  Chicago  and  at  other  western  points  and  then  ship  these 
eggs  to  New  York  at  their  pleasure  and  are  not  subject  to  the  supervision  of 
our  public  health  laws,  and  that  an  inferior  quality  of  eggs  reaches  the  New 
York  market  without  being  subject  to  the  Public  Health  Law  of  the  State; 
that  said  packing  companies  assist  in  controlling  the  price  of  ^gs  in  the  New 
York  market  and  that  there  is  some  kind  of  an  agreement  or  combination 
between  the  Exchange,  the  cold  storage  companies  and  the  packing  houses  and 
^gs  dealers  whereby  competition  in  the  supply  and  price  of  eggs  in  this  State 
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U  retrained  and  prevcni^d,  which  agreemeot  is  contntry  to  law  and  ilJc^  «Bd 
void. 

Upon  ail  the  information  and  evidence  adduced  upon  aaid  hearings,  I  bive 
deonM'U  it  advifiable  to  report  to  you  the  mo&t  important  thii^  wliieli  htve 
been   proven. 

The  object  of  said  Exdiange,  as  Bet  fortli  in  its  by-laws,  is  aa  alleged  ia  the 
petition  and  that  the  meclianifrm  adopted  by  the  Exchange  for  making,  reeecd- 
'mgt  posting  and  publishing  quotations  of  the  daily  market  value  of  eggs,  batter 
and  cheese,  through  its  quotation  eon>niitteea  between  the  years  ef  1903  aad 
1907,  as  alleged  in  the  petition,  is  true. 

History  of  Litigation,  Investigations  Made  by  Govebhob  Hoohsb'  ObM' 
HiTTEE  ON  Speculation  in  Securities  and  Ooicmooities  aud  Ikvbbtiba- 

TION  BT  THE  XeW  YOBK  DiSTBICT  ATTQBZTET 

Martin  Acti(m 

In  1?H)7  the  firm  of  0.  W.  Martin  &  Brother,  members  of  the  Exchange, 
brought  an  action  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Kings  county  against  the  Exchange 
for   an    injunetion   against   the   defendant   restraining   it   from   "  iaefuing  or 
publifiliing  quotations  of  the  values   in   the  New  York  wholesale  market  of 
any  of  tlie  grades  of  butter  at  other  than  the  selling  values  of  the  same, 
coniuioiily  obtainable,   as   shown   by   wholesale  transactions  at  first  hands." 
The  case  was  tried   in   May,   10O7,  before  Mr.  Justice  W.   H.  Jaycox  at  a 
special  term  without  a  jury.    The  court  found  that  for  more  than  two  years 
last   past  the  defendant  had    issued   and    published   daily  quotations  of  the 
values  in  the  New  York  wholesale  niarket  of  the  different  grades  of  butter 
and  that  in  a  substantial  proportion  of  cases  those  quotations  were  "untrue 
and  not  icproci-.tative  of  tl.e  ^elling  values  of  the  same,"  and  that  the  quo- 
tations for  a  certain  grade  of  butter  qualified  as  "  extras  "  were  in  a  vast 
majority  of  cases  "  untrue  and  not  representative  of  the  selling  values  of  the 
same,"  and  that  said  untruthful  quoting  of  the  market  by  the  defendant  was 
"  wilful,  deliberate,   intentional,   fraudulent  and  systematic,"   and  that  such 
untruthful  quotin^if  of  the  market  was  a  violation  of  the  defendant's  char- 
ter requirement  that  it  diffuse  "  accurate  and  reliable  information."     There- 
upon the  court  gave  judgment  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff  restraining  the  defend- 
ant from  "  issuing  or  publishing  quotations  of  the  values  in  the  New  York 
wholesale  market  of  any  of  the  grades  of  butter,  at  other  than  the  selling 
values  of  the  same  commonly  obtainable  as  indicated  by  wholesale  transactions 
at  first  hands."      (Exhibit  21.) 

Following  this  decision^  the  Exchange  discontinued  making  and  publishing 
quotations  through  its  quotation  committee  until  January,  1908,  when  its 
quotation  committees  were  reorganized  and  the  Exchange  contends  it  undo"- 
took  to  publish  these  quotations  in  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the  coart 
in  tbe  Martin  case. 
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RfiPOBT  Made  by  Goteknor  Huoiies'  "  Commitike  on  Spkculation  in  Sfxnrsi- 

Tn»    AND    COMBCODITIES 

In  June,  190t>,  GoTemor  Hn«^es  appointed  what  was  known  as  the  "  Gov- 
emoi-'a  Cammittee  on  Speculation  in  Securities  and  Commodities."    The  mem- 
bers' ai    this  committee  wrre  n^en  of  the  hig^hest  standing.     The   chairman 
was  Hon.  Horace  White  and  the  purpose  of  the  committee  was  to  ascertain 
"  what  changes,  if  any,  are  advisable  in  the  laws  of  the  State  bearing  upon 
speculation  in  securities  and   commodities,   or  relating  to  the  protection  of 
investors,   or  with  regard   to   the   instrumentalities   and    organization*   used 
in  dealing   in   securities  and  commodities  which  are  the  subject  of  specu- 
lation."    The  committee's  report  to  the  Governor  was  dated  June  7,  1909,  in 
which    the    committee   gave    its    opinion    that   the   "  Mercantile    and    Metal 
Eixchangt;  do  actual  harm  to  producers  an^  consumers  and  that  their  chfir- 
ter»houid  be  repealed." 

Dealing  further  with  the  Mercantile  and  Metal  Exchanges,  the  report  says: 

"Although  quotations  oi  the  products  appertaining  to  those  Exchanges 
ace  printed  daily  in  the  public  press,  they  are  not  a  record  of  actual  trans- 
actions amongst  members,  either  for  immediate  or  future  delivery. 

It  is  true  that  on  the  Mercantile  Exchange  there  are  sonre  desultory 
operations  in  so-called  future  contracts  in  butter  and  eggs,  the  character 
of  Wihich  ia,  however,  revealed  by  the  fact  that  neither  delivery  by  the 
seller  nor  acceptance  by  the  buyer  is  obligatory,  the  contract  may  be 
voided  by  either  party  by  payment  of  a  maximum  penalty  of  five  per  cent. 
There  are  nominal  *  calls/  but  trading  is  confessedly  rare.  The  publiilhed 
qaotationa  are  made  by  a  committee,  the  membership  of  which  ie  changed 
periodically.  That  committee  is  actually  a  dose  oorporatioii:  of  the 
buyers  of  butter  and  eggs  and  the  prices  were  to  represeoit  their  views  as 
to  the  rates  at  which  the  trade  generally  should  be  ready  to  buy  from  the 
farn^ra  and  country  dealers. 

Theve  practices  result  in  deceiving  buyers  and  seUers.  The  making  and 
publiehing  of  quotations  for  commodities  or  securities  by  groups  of  men 
calling  themselYCS  an  Exchange  or  by  any  similar  title,  whether  incor« 
porated  or  not,  should  be  prohibited  by  la'w  where  such  quotations  do  not 
fairly  and  truthfully  represent  any  bona  fide  traneaetion8>  on  such 
ExdmngMt.  Under  present  conditione,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  Mer- 
cantile and  Metal  Exchanges  do  aotual  harm  to  producers  and  consumers 
and  tiiat  their  charters  should  be  repealed." 

John  Dob  PnoGEmiNa  by  thb  Dibtbict  Attokney  of  Ne\v  York  Couivty 

In  WIS  the  district  attorney  of  New  York  county  filed  an  information  in  the 
nature  of  a  John  Doe  proceeding  entitled  "  City  Magistrate's  Court,  First 
Division,  The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  plaintiff,  against  the  New 
York  Mercantile  Exchange,  defendant."  In  this  proceeding  an  inquiry  was 
made  into  certain  alleged  practices  of  the  Exchange  before  the  city  magistrate. 
No  determination  was  made  in  said  proceeding  by  the  magistrate  nor  did  the 
district  attorney  take  any  action  other  than,  as  I  am'  informed,  to  present  the 
evidence  to  the  grand  jury^  Tlie  reason  why  the  district  attorney  did  not  take 
soroe  action  is  that  an  agreement  or  understanding  was  entered  into  by  him 
and  the  members  of  the  Exchange  to  the  effect  the  Exchange  w^ould  discontinue 
certain  practices. 

Mr.  William  A.  DeFord,  assistant  district  attorney,  who  had  charge  of  the 
proceeding,  summarized  the  evidence  taken  in  the  proceeding,  and  among  other 
things  reported  that  the  members  of  the  Exchange  purchased  standard  grades 
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of  creamery  butter  under  prior  arrangemenis  subjeot  to  change  upon  notiee 
whereby  they  paid  the  price  fixed  by  th«  £zch«nge  through  its  pnbli<hed 
quotations  on  the  day  of  its  arrival  or  at  a  premium  or  advance  orer  the  priee 
fixed  by  the  Exchange,  and  that  the  membera  of  the  Exchange  eold  batter  at 
the  price  fixed  by  the  Exchange  or  at  a  stated  advance  over  each  priee,  and 
that  the  Exchange  price  as  pubHshed  was  the  Imsis  upon  which  its  niemben 
paid  for  butter  and  the  basis  of  the  price  at  which  they  sold  the  same;  tiist 
the  quotations  of  prices  for  butter  and  eggs  issued  by  the  Exchange  were  not 
based  upon  the  prices  at  -which  sales  had  been  actually  made,  but  were  simplj 
arbitrary  statements,  of  the  Exchange;  that  the  qnotatioiHr  issued  were  under- 
stood 'to  be  quotations  of  prices,  which  quotations  were  issued  on  the  momiiig 
of  each  day  before  the  doing  of  any  business  on  that  day,  and  were  issued  as 
the  basis  of  that  day's  trading;  that  the  issuance  of  quotations  was  the  method 
adopted  by  the  members  of  the  Exchange  whereby  they  fixed  prieee,  "  nusing 
and  lowering  them  at  their  will  from  day  to  day  in  their  interests  at  whidi 
they  should  buy  and  at  which  they  should  sell "  and  that  the  quotation  com- 
mittees were  a  "mechanism  established  w^iereby  it  (the  -Sxehange)  fixed 
the  price  at  which,  within  the  limits  of  a  partial  competition,  they  should  buy 
and  sell  an  article  or  commodity  of  oomoMm  use."  (Ppt  47-^60.  Exhibit  16, 
pp.  106-109,  &  IL) 

The  specific  things  which  the  Exchange  agreed  to  disoontlnue  with  the 
district  attorney  of  Kew  York  are  set  forth  in  Exhibit  lf7,  read  into  the  record 
at  pages  124-1^,  8.  M.  Exhibit  17  is  a  resolution  passed  by  the  executife 
committee  of  the  Exchange  at  a  special  meeting  held  July  18,  1912,  and  after 
a  recital  of  the  reasons  for  such  action,  as  set  forth  in  the  various  para- 
graphs of  the  preamble,  it  provided  as  follows: 

''Rksolved:  That  the  Exchange  will  not  at  any  time;,  directly  or 
indirectly,  by  any  method  whatsoever,  make  <h*  publish  or  rec^ve  from 
any  person,  firm  or  corporation  and  publish,  either  on  a  blackboard  on  the 
fioor  of  the  Exchange  or  otherwise,  any  prices  or  quotations  of  the  prices 
of  butter^  cheese  and  eggs  in  the  New  York  Market;  with  the  exc^ion  of 
listing  and  recording  prices  actusd-ly  received  for  lots  of  said  commodities 
at  bona  fide  sales  thereof  actually  made  upon  the  fioor  of  the  Exehaoge, 
and  be  further 

Resolved:  That  the  Exchange  wil-1  not  direcUy  or  indirectly,  either 
use  or  kno>^'ingly  permit  the  use  by  any  other  person,  of  its  statistics  of 
receipts  of  butter,  cheese  and  eggs  in  ^e  New  York  Market,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  and  publishing  quotations  of  market  value  or  prices  of 
any  of  said  comonoditics  in  a  manner  contrary  to  law." 

The  Ubneb-Barby  Mechaxism  SrBS'iiTU'iu>  fob  thS  Quotations  of  tiie 

Committees 

As  has  been  seen,  the  l^^lity  of  making,  posting,  publishing  and  issuing 
quotations  by  the  quotation  committees  of  the  Exchange  was  twice  broi^ht  into 
question,  viz.,  in  1907  by  the  Martin  suit  and  in  1900  by  the  Governor's  Com- 
mittee before  referred  to.  Thereafter  what  is  known  as  the  Umer-Barry 
Mechanism'  was  used  for  publishing  and  disseminating  information  through- 
out the  country  as  to  the  daily  price  of  butter  and  eggs  on  the  New  York 
market.  The  reason  for  the  existence  of  a  new  mechanism  of  some  kind  with 
which  to  furnish  quotations  of  the  markets  of  eggs  and  butter  is  apparent. 
Inasmuch  as  the  sales  of  butter  and  eggs  on  the  floor  of  the  Exchange  under 
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the  "  Call "  were  ineigniflcani  and  as  it  was  impoesible  for  the  public  to  get 
reliablfe  or  any  infannation  baaed  upon  public  sales  on  the  Exchange,  it  waa 
necessary  to  have  some  iDechanisov  of^  system  by  whifcb  this  information  was 
fed  to  the  public^  and  since  the  publication  and  oxMiking  of  quotations  by 
quotation  committees  was  diflcontinued,  the  Urner-Barry  Comipany  furnished 
the  mechanism  by  which  this  information  was  disseminated.  The  Urner-Barry 
Company  during  all  the  times  mentioned  in  the  petition  published  a  daily 
market  report  which  was  circulated  among  the  dealers  and  known  as  the 
"Producers'  Price  Current."  The  evidence  shows  that  one  Frank  G.  Urner 
was  the  vice-president  of  this  company  and  one  of  its  emiployees  and  was  a 
mewbeT  of  the  'Exchange  and  of  its  executive  comtmittee  and  also  the  maker 
of  the  quotations  on  prices  on  eggs.  Mr.  Urner  made  the  quotations  for  the 
various  grades  of  «ggB  which  has  been  established  by  the  Exichange,  and 
posted  tlie  same  on  the  bulletin  board  of  the  Exchange.  In  getting  his  infor- 
mation as  to  the  market  price  of  eggs  on  any  particular  day  he  spent  from 
one  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half  in  the  morning  interviewing  dealers  in  egg^ 
at  their  places  of  business  and  also  upon  the  floor  of  the  Exchange  and  from 
the  information  so  gathered,  he  foruKd  his  conclusions  as  to  what  was  the 
market  value  of  eggs  on  that  day,  and  published  them  in  the  Urner-Barry 
publication. 

Mr.  William  C  Taber  was  the  treasurer  of  the  Urner-Barry  Company  and 
in  its  employ  and  gathered  data  and  information  in  the  same  way  relative  to 
the  daily  onarket  prices  of  butter.  Mr.  Taber  was  also  a  member  of  the  Mer- 
cantile Exc^nge.  He  made  the  butter  price  quotations  published  in  the 
Urner-Barry  publication. 

The  quotations  published  by  the  Urner-Barry  Mechanism  are  furnished 
daily  and  published  in  thousands  of  papers  throughout  the  country,  which 
publications  are  members  of  the  Associated  Press.  These  quotations  are  fur- 
nshed  by  the  Urner-Barry  Company  to  the  Associated  Press  daily  and  sent 
out  to  all'  morning  and  afternoon  papers  which  are  memibers  of  the  Associated 
Press.  This  information  is  disseminated  through  the  south  and  through  all 
the  central  states  as  far  west  as  Colorado.  They  therefore  become  the  quota- 
tions upon  which  the  producers  and  consumers  of  eggs  throughout  the 
country  are  guided.  (Testianony  of  Wilbur  Stewart,  620-,  636  S.  M.,  Nov. 
9,  1914.) 

Leaving  out  of  coneideration  for  the  moment  the  question  whether  the 
Exchange  has  an  agreement  with  Urner-Barry  people  to  perform  the  same 
services  of  making  and  publishing  quotations  in  butter  and  eggs  that 
the  quotation  comimittees  of  the  Excliange  had  performed,  there  is  no 
question  that  the  quotations  made  by  the  Urner-Barry  people  fol- 
lowed the  grading  of  eggs  and  butter  made  by  the  Exchange  as  did  the 
quotation  comimittees.  The  information  obtained  by  the  Urner-Barry  Company 
was  the  same  information  obtained  by  the  comimittees.  The  quotations  were 
made  by  the  members  of  the  Exchange  and  after  consulting  with  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Exchange  and  were  reported  on  the  floor  of  the  Exchange  at  the 
same  hour  each  day.  True  the  officials  of  the  Exchange  of  the  Urner-Barry 
Company  who  were  examined  by  the  Attorney-General  at  the  hearing  denied 
there  was  any  understanding  between  the  Exchange  and  the  Urner-Barry 
Company.     But  the  same  work  was  carried  on  and  the  same  functions  per- 
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formed  as  warn  e&rried  on  and  perfonned  by  tlie  quotation  conanitt««,  the 
legality  of  which  has  been  challenged  theretofore,  and  I  therefore  think  it  H 
a  feir  inferenoe  that  there  v,aM  sonra  kind  of  an  understanding  between  thf 
Umer-Barry  people  and  the  Exchange  that  the  former  should  carry  on  tbf 
same  work  that  the  Exchange  had  carried  on  bj  their  quotation  oommittep?. 
M^.  DeFord's  report  upon  this  branch  of  hia  inresti^tion  is  as  follows: 

"The  Umer-Barry  quotation  device  was,  therefore,  simply  a  price  fixir^ 
deriee.  or  echeme  or  arranfireinent,  adopted  by  the  Kxchanjre  to  perfom 
tiie  function,  to  perform  for  the  benefit  of  the  naembers  of  the  Exchans?-. 
the  price  fixing  service  oi  the  ofliciai  quotations  eomniittees,  the  les^Hiitj 
of  which  had  been  challenged  in  a  court  proceeding-  and  by  a  legislative 
committee. 

The  Umer-Barry  quotations  were  made  and  publiahed  by  members  of 
the  Exchange  upon  the  floor  of  the  Exchange  to  fix  the  price  of  tlie  co<b- 
moditiea  in  which  the  membera  of  tlie  Excluunge  dealt,  is  open  to  all  tU 
objections  of  illegality  to  which  the  operations  of  the  quotations  com- 
mittees  thenwelveB  were  subjected." 

INDICTIIENTS  OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE  EXCITANOE  FOB   DRFRAUDTI^a   TITE   RAIfBOlD 

Companies  bt  Filing  False  CLAnrs  fob  Damages  of  Egos  and  Bkibc^ 
THE  Inspectobs  or  the  Railboad  C6mpanieb 

It  was  proven  in  1^12  that  the  individual  members  of  some  five  finns^  /n em- 
bers of  the  Exchange,  were  indicted  for  defrauding  the  railroads  by  present- 
ing false  claims  for  the  breakage  in  eggs  and  collecting  damages  thereon.  It 
seems  that  prior  to  1009  the  railroad  companies  permitted  the  commission  mer- 
chants to  receipt  for  damaged  cases  of  eggs.  The  dama^  claims  were  so 
exorbitant  that  the  railroads  made  a  rule  requiring  an  inspection  of  the  dam- 
aged cases  of  eggs  before  they  were  delivered  to  the  consignee,  which  was 
done  by  a  joint  inspection  by  a  representative  of  the  railroads  and  of  the  con- 
signee. In  1012  or  1013,  the  Trunk  Line  Association,  which  Included  a  num- 
ber of  the  railroad  companies  obtained  information  to  the  effect  that  eertain 
commission  houses  were  paying  money  to  the  railroad  inspectors  to  induee  them 
to  deliver  shipments  more  expeditiously  than  to  their  competitors,  and  also 
to  induce  the  inspectors  to  sign  a  receipt  showing  a  certain  number  of  broken, 
cracked  or  stained  eggs  without  making  any  examination.  This  information 
was  reported  to  the  Interstate  Comanerce  Com>mission.  The  Interstate  Com- 
merce Conrmission,  through  Mr.  Frank  W.  Swacker,  Special  Deputy  United 
iytates  Attorney-General,  conducted  an  investigation  with  the  result  that  a  num- 
ber of  firms  and  corporations  were  indicted  for  making  fraudulent  claims 
against  the  railroad  companies  for  broken  eggs,  and  also  for  violating  certain 
sections  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  in  paying  money  to  inspectors  to 
induce  inspectors  to  discriminate  in  their  favor.  All  of  these  firms  or  individ- 
ual members  thereof  and  corporations  pleaded  guilty  to  the  charge  of  alleged 
discrimination  and  each  paid  a  penalty  varying  from  $2,000  to  $12,000.  These 
indictments  were  found  by  a  Federal  Grand  Jury  and  the  cases  were  dis- 
posed of  between  May  MJ,  1013,  and  November  of  the  same  year.  (See  testi- 
mony William  S.  Meeks,  pp.  1873,  1930,  2007,  2023,  Vol.  Ill,  S.  M.:  also  testi- 
mony of  William  Mann,  pp.  1076,  2017,  Vol.  Ill,  S.  M.;  see  p.  "  G,"  C.  E. 
Wkits.) 

The  testimony  is  fully  set  forth  and  read  into  the  record  at  the  pages  above 
quoted.    The  minutes  of  the  execirtive  committee  show  the  official  action  taken 
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Tjy  tho  Kxchtuige  rrgarding  this  matter.  The  <Excliaiige  suspended  all  the 
iitdividuals  and  corporations  who  pleaded  guilty,  aa  above  act  forth,  although 
other  inenrbers  of  some  of  the  firms  were  permitted  to  continue  member s  of 
tile  Exchan^  and  to  transact  business  in  the  Exchange. 

The  criminal  prosecution  by  the  Federal  authorities  evidently  produced  an 
immediate  efreet  upon  the  number  antl  amount  of  claims  filed  agaiii«t  the 
railroads  and  the  amount  paid  by  tlie  railroads  for  damaged  eggs.  The 
amouii't  of  claims  filed  from  Februaiy  13^,  1*912,  to  January  1^  10*13,  were 
60,451  in  iiiunbev;  $7  lv5,l  1.1.00  in  amount,  and  the  amount  paid  by  the  rail- 
roads in  settlement  was  $0^5,552X0  From  February  13,  1013,  to  Januaiy  1, 
1914,  claims  were  43,532  in  number,  $412,0»4.00  in  amount,  and  $101,502,OO 
paid  for  damages.     (Table  of  C.  E.  Waite,  page  C.  C.) 

Contract  of  Hennknbebgkb  k  IfEKOLn  with  the  United  States  Navy  at 

Brooklyn 

Under  the  rules  of  the  Exchange  regular  inspectors  of  butter  and  eggs  were 
employed  at  an  annual  salary,  in  the  early  paTit  of  the  year  1.014,  one  Joseph 
H.  Barrett  was  the  inspector  of  the  Exchange  for  butter. 

On  or  about  May  2Q,  1914^  Hennenbergei*  &  Herold,  members  of  tlie  ExchMBge 
were  low  bidders  for  butter  under  specifi^cations  .advertised  for  by  the  navy 
department  of  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  Brooklyn. 

The  speciflcatieM  provided  for  "creamery  extras"  to  be  inepected  either 
by  a  representative  of  the  agricultural  department  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
^rnnrant,  (Mr.  Fryhefer),  or  by  the  ofiidal  inspector  of  the  Exchange.  This 
]^aticukir  quantity  of  butter  was  inspected  by  Mr.  Barrett.  His  examination 
flhoived  the  butter  to  be  of  "  creamery  extras "  and  he  eo  sittmped  the  tubs. 
When  the  butter  -was  delivered  it  was  found  to  be  of  an  inferior  quality.  The  ^ 
authorities  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  had  another  reinspeotion  of  the  butter 
and  found  that  it  was  far  below  the  grade  certified  to  by  i:he  ine-pe^tor  of  the 
Exchange.  Mr.  F.  G.  Henry,  superintend>ent  of  the  Exchange,  testified  u])on 
the  hearing  before  the  Exchange : 

"At  the  request  of  the  President,  I  -went  to  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  on 
May  20.  I  was  plirected  to  look  at  the  stanxps  on  the  butter  delivered  by 
Hennenberger  &  Herold  to  the  navy  yard,  and  which  was  then  loaded  on 
the  supply  ship  '*  Celtic."  I  first  called  upon  Paymaster  -Sanford  and  he 
put  me  in  charge  of  the  paymaster  on  board  of  the  ship  heretofore  men- 
tioned. I  was  taken  into  one  part  of  the  ship  and  found  250  tubs  in  the 
refrigerator  room.  I  looked  at  fully  lOO  tubs,  and  found  every  tab 
stamped.  I  could  not  look  at  the  remaining  lota  as  they  were  piled  up 
to  such  an  extent^  that  they  were  not  easily  exatm^ined..  The  paymaster 
on  the  ship,  however,  assured  um  that  every  tub  had  been  stamped  and 
this  information  was  also  confirmed  by  Paymaster  Sanford.  They  stated 
that  they  would  not  have  accepted  the  butter  had  each  tub  not  been 
stamped.  I  found  in  niy  examination  of  the  100  tubs,  that  some  lots 
which  were  stamped  Extras  on  the  tope  and  sides  were  very  legible. 
The  others  were  stamped  so  imperfectly  that  it  was  itxiposeible  to  see  what 
the  brand  actually  did  show  at  time  it  was  impressed.  I  noticed  in  many 
lots  where  the  grade  had  been  inserted,  it  had  been  so  bltirred  as  to  be 
illegible.  I  noticed  butter  dated  May  15  and  May  21,  the  largest  num- 
ber being  the  latter  date.  The  records  of  the  Exchange  show  that  all  this 
butter  dated  May  15,  were  stamped  extras,  and  conformed  to  the  books 
oi  the  Exchange.  I  returned  to  the  Exchange,  and  znade  this  report  to 
the  President." 
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Q.  I»  lit  a  fftct,  as  I  gather  from  this  eridencc,  that  there  were  400  ttihi 
of  butter  which  had  the  stamp  of  the  Mercantile  Exchange,  and  you  have 
wio  record  of  in«pection? 

A.    That  i»  a<bout  the  truth. 

Q.  And  have  you  any  idea  of  how  it  got  the  atamQ>  of  the  Hercaniilc 
Hxchan^  ? 

A.    We  were  never  able  to  find  out. 

Q.     Did  the  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange  ever  find  out? 

A.    No,  we  could  not  find  out." 

An  investigation  diftclosed  that  it  waa  impossible  to  teH  who  had  placed 
the  ofTicial  8taii.»p  of  the  Exchange  on  the  various  tubs  of  butter  and  fnrtber 
that  the  stanrpe  had  been  erased  or  blurred  so  that  it  waa  difficult  to  deter- 
mine what  grade  had  been  certified  to. 

Upon  ascertaining  these  facts,  the  Exchange  made  an  investigation  of  tk 
whole  matter  with  the  result  that  the  naember®  of  Hennenberger  &  HcroU 
were  suspended  for  one  year  (p.  204),  and  Joseph  -H.  Barrett  was  dischaiigcd 
from  hie  position  aa  official  inspector  (p.  206).  W'itfain  a  year's  time  the 
Exchange  permitted  Barrett  to  be  duly  elected  member  of  the  Exchange  with 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  membership.  (Pp.  196—207,  9.  M.;  see  record 
of  trial  of  Hcnnenberger  &  Herold  read  into  the  record,  pp.  2Sf5-8B5  S.  M.) 

The  butter  so  purchased  was  to  go  to  the  sailors  at  Vera  Cruz.  Only  a 
small  percentage  of  butter  was  "  creamery  extras^"  according  to  Mr.  Fryhofer. 

PltOCEl3>INO  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES  GOVEENMENT  AOAINST  THE  CHICAGO  BUTTB 

AND  Ego  Boabd 

There  was  some  evidence  tending  to  show  that  in  191«2  or  1913.  the  United 
States  Government  instituted  eriimna!  proceedings  against  the  Chicago  But- 
ter and  Egg  Board,  the  result  of  which  was  that  the  Cbicago  Board  was  cwn- 
pelled  to  discontinue  the  maiicet  and  the  making  of  prices  through  their  com- 
mittees and  restrained  from  publishing  quotations  of  prices  as  it  had  thereto- 
fore done.     (Pp.  176-176  S.  M.) 

Tbaoinq  Under  the  "  Caix  " 

That  the  trading  under  the  "  Call "  does  not  have  any  trwe  bearing  on  tie 
fixing  of  pricea,  is  indicated  briefly  in  the  record  of  transactions  of  such  sales 
for  the  years  of  1912,  1'1>13,  1914: 

Eggs 

IDia 
Number  of  cases  of  eggs  received  Sales  under  Call  Percentage 

in  New  York  City  Cases 

4,723,558  113,307  2.W 

1913 
4,668,117  104,506  2.24 

lfM4 
4,148,412  58,125  1.40 

Butier 

Number  of  tubs  of  butter  received  Sal'es  under  Call  Percentage 

in  New  York  City  Tubs 

1912 
2,434,009  28,001  1 .  13 

1913 
2,516,485  17,3C3  ,69 

1914 
2,025,902  17,043  .84 
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There  was  no  evidence  offered  upon  the  question  of  whether  the  packing 
houBes  and  cold  storage  warehouse  concerns  <con»bined  with  the  members  of 
the  Exchange  or  other  large  dealere  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  or  reducing 
the  market  price  of  eggs  There  was  no  evidence  offered  upon  the  question  of 
whether  the  storing  of  eggs  in  cold  storage  warehouses  or  by  the  packing 
houses  outside  the  State  of  New  York  resulted  in  producing  an  inferior  quality 
of  eggs  upon  the  New  York  market. 

It  is  only  fair  to  state  there  was  no  evidence  given  that  would  warrant  the 
conclusion  that  any  improper  or  fraudulent  dealings  with  state  institutions 
could  be  charged  up  to  the  Exchange  as  an  organization.  There  is  some  evi- 
dence that  members  ol  the  (Elxchange  dealt  extensively  with  the  State  and  that 
disputes  arose  from  time  to  time.  Perhaps  some  of  these  were  fraudulent, 
but  in  my  judgment  they  should  not  be  charged  up  against  the  Exchange. 

Other  Reports  in  this  Proceedino  Made  to  the  Attorxey-General 

On  March  15,  19 15,  Mr.  O.  E.  W'aite  made  a  report  to  you  upon  this  investi- 
gation. This  report  deals  with  facts  already  proved  in  the  proceeding  and 
also  things  that  in  his  judgment  oouM  be  proved  by  evidence  at  hand.  I  have 
deemed  it  advisable  to  incorporate  his  report  as  a  part  of  mine  so  that  you 
may  have  it  embodied  in  one  report  for  reference.    His  report  is  as  follows: 


In  the  Matter 

of 

The  Petition  of  the  Attorney -General  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  for  an  order  directing  certain 
persons  to  appear  before  a  Referee  for  examina- 
tion pursuant  to  chapter  25  of  the  Laws  of  1<909, 
as  amended,  being  an  Act  **  Relating  to  General 
Business "  constituting  chapter  2-5  of  the  Con- 
solidated Laws,  and  entitled  "General  Business 
Law,"  in  effect  February  17,  1909,  and  par- 
ticularly article  22  of  said  chapter. 


Hon.  E.  E.  Woodbury,  Attorney-General  of  the  State  of  Keic  York: 

Sir. — Under  the  order  of  the  Supreme  Court,  dated  October  9,  1914,  ap^point- 
iug  Hon.  Edward  R.  O'Malley,  Referee  to  take  testimony  in  the  above  matter, 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  "  Butter  and  Egg  Investigation,"  I  beg  to  report 
as  follows: 

In  General 

First:  Beginning  with  October  22,  in  14,  doun  to  December  22,  1'914,  there 
have  been  hearings  on  eighteen  days,  fifty-seven  witnesses  have  testified  and 
2,0S0  pages  of  testimony  spread  on  the  record. 

Second:  The  facts  alleged  in  the  petition,  in  so  far  as  they  refer  to  num- 
bers 1,  2,  '3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8  and  13  (folios  9  to  104  and  folio  1230)  have  been 
proved,  partly  by  the  testimony  of  witnes-es  thus  far  examined,  partly  by 


ice  in  the  powKMion  of  tiie  inveBiigAtoiv,  and  prior  to  Aprii,  1U12,  W 
ib«  «viden«Q  l»roiip:1it  out  in  Hie  action  entitled  "  The  People  of  tlie  SUte  •( 
Jiwr  York  ftf^iiMt  N<'\v  York  Mercantile  Kv^bange,"  tried  in  the  City  Migii- 
trate's  Court.  First  Division. 

Third:  The  fact  a  fiHep^d  in  tlie  petition,  Btii]ibei«  ft,  10,  11  and  12  (fotiw 
104  to  l<2D)  have  not  beon  proved,  but  uceusiiilated  eridenoe  in  the  poaranioo 
of  the  illve^ti<rator8  indicates  that  actual  proof  eaii  be  obtained. 

Povrth:  The  facts  allofred  tn  number  14  (folio  I®4)  of  the  petition  hire 
not  been  proved  by  the  di^cover^'  of  an  actnal  conijttet  or  Mgre^Btent  in  vritivg 
or  of  any  arrnnjrcniont  or  ronibination  of  record,  speeifieally  bearlnir  oat  tiie 
•np^tion  tlint  (H)mpetition  in  this  State  iff  restrained  and  prerented  and  tktt 
a  monofwly  exists,  but  tliat  the  faot«  as  alle^d  ai-e  true  and  can  be  prerw 
is  set  out  in  the  following: 

Statement 8  of  Fact 
I 

The  Ne>v  York  ^iereantih*  Exchange  is  an  institution  maintained  by  irhok- 
sale  dealers  in  Imtter,  ejrgs  and  cheese  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

It  has  four  hundred  members  and  i9  ij^erned  by  a  president,  foar  rice- 
presidents,  a  treasurer  and  a  secretary,  and  theae  seven  officers,  in  addition 
to  ei^lit  other  members,  constitute  the  executive  committee. 

The  executive  committee,  inclusive  of  the  of&oers  of  the  Exehange,  are 
elected  annually,  all  other  committees  being  appointed  by  the  executive 
eommittee. 

The  trade  committees  (^hich  are  in  reality  governing*  couHnittces)  are  the 
butter  committee,  the  egg  committee  and  the  dieese  ooniniittee,  consistii^  of 
aeven  members  each. 

The  standing  committees  are  as  follows:  Finance,  three  niombers;  floor, 
three  membiM's;  law,  three  nieml>crs;  rooms,  property  and  fixtures,  three  mem- 
bers; admission,  eight  members;  complaint,  three  members;  information  and 
atatisties,  three  members;  trade,  five  membei's;  arbitration,  twelve  members: 
export,  three  members. 

The  governing  committees  are,  therefore,  the  executive  comauittee  (including 
the  seven  oflicerB)  numbering  fifteen  and  the  trade  committee  numbering 
twenty-one,  or  a  total  of  thirty-six  membcra  wbo  eontrol  4^he  affaira  of  t^ 
institution.  The  standing  committees  number  forty-six,  making  a  total 
membersliip  of  all  committees  eighty-two. 

II 

In  the  various  phases  developed  in  the  course  of  this  inveestigation,  and  in 
the  searching  analysis  of  the  transaotiona  aa  shown  in  the  records  of  the 
Exchange  itself,  it  became  apparent  almost  from  the  first  that  a  dominating 
faction  or  elique  existed,  and  as  the  control  of  the  operations  of  the  Exchange 
was  centered  in  the  governing  committees,  it  was  important  that  the  makeup 
of  these  committees  should  be  closely  disaected. 

it  appeared  to  me  that  individuals,  treated  as  committee  units,  by  named, 
'wmild  not  produce  conehisive  results,  and  I  have  therefore,  in  all  statenwais 
or  data,  \v1iere  the  action  of  a  committee  waa  involved,  ahowii  the  makeup  of 
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the  committee  by  giving  the  naine  of  the  firm  with  whom  the  member  of  the 
coDHiiittee  was  <xmii6cted. 

Fxam  1907  down  to  and  including  1915  (a  period  of  nine  year«)  there  weca 
1,395  i&dividual  Bervioes  on  yariwift  eonvmitteea.  In  1907-1008  and  to  August, 
lM9y  tiie  quotation  oommittees  were  in  existence,  which  accounted  for  55>l  flaB»> 
vi«a».on  the  quotation  ootmsnitteea  out  of  the  total  of  840  servioea  on  all  cool- 
mittees  by  all  members  for  the  two  years  and  seven  months. 

I>iiriA^  the  whole  period  of  nine  years,  however,  twenty-two  firnus,  repsie- 
seated  by  forty-eight  individuals,  served  as  follows: 

Total  Total  Per  cent 

all  48  ol 

meml>er8  members  servioe 

Governing  Committees  22  firms 

Holding  Office 63  47  74%% 

Executive  Committee  195  85  63% 

Butter  Quotation  Comimittee 277  121  49%% 

Butter  Quotation  Committee 03  41  66% 

Egg  Quotation  Committee 274  121  44% 

^gg  Quotation  Conunittee 63  40  63% 

Cheese  Quotation  Committee 63  18  29% 

938  4T3  50% 

Standing  Connaittees  457  20^  64% 

1,395  766  56% 

The  number  of  services  by  firms  stood  »t  senenteen  for  the  lowest  and  Ala- 
nine for  the  highest.  The  service  by  individuals  ran  from  on-e  for  the  lowest 
to  fifty  for  the  highest. 

(See  Section  D.) 

The  makeup  of  all  comanittee  from  1901  to  10115  is  spread  on  the  record 
Voinme  4,  pages  2062  to  2077. 

The  fact  that  eertain  fiTms  are  represented  year  after  year,  and  that 
taift  individuals,  monibers  of,  employed  by,  or  closely  connected  with  tl 
firma,  are  elected  as  officers  aood  niembers  of  the  executive  committee 
After  year,  indicates  something  sipproaching  control. 

The  laot  that  all  menAen  of  the  trade  and  standing  comimitieea  ave 
appoisted  by  the  ezeeutive  committees  gives  a  power  to  the  fifteen  memben 
serving  an  said  oommittee  whidi  emphasizes  this  control,  but  when  we  flwt 
thut  during  the  last  nine  yeara,  out  of  the  twenty-two  firms  eighteen  membens. 
ouLswl  «B  offieers  fortyHNven  times  out  of  a  possible  sixty-three  periode,  and 
twenty-nine  members  served  on  the  executive  committee  eighty-foilr  times  eut 
of  a  possible  I3&  periods,  the  control  becomes,  if  anything,  more  pronounoed. 

While  there  is  at  present  no  absolute  proof,  the  indications  are  that  certain 
firoM  doing  a  very  large  business,  (in  one  instance,  large  oontractoie  to  tUe 
State,  namelj,  Droste  &  Snyder)  and  who  are  rarely  represented  am  governing 
committees,  or  who  do  little  or  no  trading  under  the  "Call,"  are  in  fact, 
re^esented  by  other  interests  on  these  committees  and  trades  under  the 
''  Call "  are  transacted  for  them  by  their  nominees. 
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'Sly  reason  for  clasftin^r  tlie  butter  comTiiittec  and  the  egg*  comniittce  as  gcn-- 
erning  committee*  is  a§  follows: 

Almost  without  exception  any  action  by  either  one  of  these  eoamittees, 
wliich  by  the  rulea  of  the  Exchange  i«  referred  to  the  exeeutive  oonMuttee,  is 
dealt  with  by  the  exeeutive  committee  in  conformity  with  the  reeommendatioas 
of  the  committee  in  question. 

The  baaia  of  all  trading  prices  is  dependent  on  the  scoring  of  batter  aod 
llie  grading  of  eggs,  and  the  fixing  or  the  aHeration  in  the  scoring  of  butter  by 
the  butter  committee  becomes  official  and  in  like  manner,  the  fixing  or  th« 
alteration  in  the  grading  of  eggs  by  the  ef:gs  committee  becomes  official,  aod 
Ruch  scoring  or  grading  is  accepted  by  shippers  and  the  trade  as  regulat- 
ing the  quality  of  goods  required,  not  only  in  the  New  York  market,  bat 
wherever  the  quotations  as  published  in  the  Urner- Barry  Price  Current  are 
accepted  as  fixing  prices. 

Since  it  he  quotations  committees  were  aboHs^hed  in  August,  1909,  the  butter 
committee  has  been  given  discretionary*  power  to  change  the  range  o(  soorinjr 
for  creamery  butter,  and  the  egg  committee,  in  like  manner,  ha»  discretjonary 
power  to  change  the  percentage  of  eggs,  of  the  quality  necessary  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  different  grades  of  those  classified  as  "fresh  gathered," 
without  the  approval  of  sucli  action  by  the  executive  conMndttee. 

IV 

Official  inspectors  are  appointed  by  the  butter  committee  and  by  the  egg 
committee  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  executive  committee,  and  these 
inspectors,  as  servants  of  the  Exchange,  not  only  owe  their  appointment  but 
their  retention,  or  any  advancement  by  way  of  remuneration,  to  the  members 
of  the  committee  or  to  the  influence  of  allied  interests. 

It  is  the  duty  of  these  inspectors  to  inspect,  w^hen  called  upon  to  do  so. 
either  at  the  receiver's  store,  or  at  a  cold  storage  warehouse,  or  such  other 
place  as  may  be  named,  such  butter  as  may  require  inspection  to  detennine 
the  score.     (iSuch  scoring  indirectly  fixing  the  price). 

Ordinarily,  or  when  any  dispute  arises  betn^een  a  receiver  and  a  shipper,  or 
if  evidence  of  quality  is  necessary  and  a  certificate  of  inspection  is  required, 
a  certain  number  of  tubs,  generally  ten  per  cent,  is  selected  from*  a  oonaign* 
nient  and  duly  inspected,  and  from  the  data  furnished  by  the  inspector  the 
superintendent  of  the  Mercantile  Exchange  issues  the  official  certificate. 

The  United  States  Government  and  the  State  of  New  York  requires  that 
all  butter  purchased  subject  to  the  inspection  by  the  ^fercantile  Exchange 
shall  have  the  tubs  stamped  by  the  inspector,  showing  the  quality  or  grade 
purchased. 

The  procedure  set  out  above  is  carried  out  in  the  essential  details  in  the 
grading  of  eggs. 

V 

In  the  Martin  litigation  it  was  proven  that  "  the  butter  quotation  com- 
niittee  willfully,  deliberately,  fraudulently,  dishonestly,  maliciously  and  btb- 
tematically  issued  and  published  daily  quotations  of  the  values  in  the  New 
Vork  wholesale  market  of  the  different  grades  of  butter,  which  quotations 
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were  false,  fraudulent  and  not  representative  of  the  selling  values  of  the  same 
conmiodities  obtainable  from  wholesale  transaction®  at  first  hands." 

While  the  quotation  conianittee  no  long>er  exists  in  all  other  respects  the 
nHu^hinery  is  in  order  for  manipulation.    The  butter  conrmittee  and  the  egg 

committee  fixes  or  alters  the  score  or  grade  from  time  to  time,  or  should 
occasion  demand,  the  butter  comdirittee  suspends  the  scoring  altogether. 

If  the  judgment  of  iimpectora  can  be  influenced,  so  that  the  scoring  or  grad- 
ing can  be  altered  or  doctored  to  suit  individual  requirements,  the  manipulation 
of  the  "  Call "  and  the  manipulfition  of  quotations  i«  necessary  only  to  pro- 
duce conditions  that  are  closely  analogous  to  those  existing  before  the  quota- 
tion committee  was  discontinued  under  an  injunction  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

There  is  proof  that  these  conditions  do,  in  fact,  exist. 

VI 

Both  F.  G.  Umer  and  William  C.  Taber,  officers  of  the  Urner-Barry  Co.,  and 
members  of  the  Mercantile  Exchange,  have  for  years  acted  as  the  market 
reporters  for  eggs  and  butter,  respectively,  and  their  reports  are  published  in 
the  Producers'  Price  Current. 

Prior  to  the  discontinuance  of  the  quotation  committee,  these  gentlemen 
served  on  thein  and  entered  fully  into  all  discussions  as  to  fixing  prices,  and 
without  doubt,  largely  infiuenced  the  prices  ultimately  arrived  at. 

Since  the  discontinuance  of  the  quotation  conmiittees,  instead  of  discussing 
conditions  and  interchanging  opinions  in  committee,  where,  at  any  rate, 
decision  as  to  prices  arrived  at  were  ndade  official  as  the  action  of  the  com- 
mittee as  a  whole,  Messers.  Umer  and  Taber  now  gather  such  information  as 
they  care  to  seek  from  members  on  the  fioor  of  the  Exchange,  or  in  places  of 
business,  and  gave  at  all  times  due  consideration  to  the  "  bids  and  offerings  " 
and  sales  under  the  "  Call.'' 

The  effect)  therefore  has  been  that  while  the  prices  as  made  by  Urner 
and  Taber  are  not  the  official  quotations  of  the  Exchange,  nevertheless  they 
are  accepted  by  the  noembers  as  such  and  on  publication  in  the  Producers' 
Price  Current,  and,  by  arangement  with  the  Associated  Press,  published  in 
upwards  of  one  thousand  newspapers  in  the  United  States;  they  are  looked 
upon  by  shippers  all  over  the  country  as  the  market  price  in  New  York  on 
which  settlements  w-ill  be  made. 

There  is  proof  that  the  Urner-Barry  mechanism  is  simply  a  price-fixing 
device  adopted  by  the  Exchange  to  perform  for  the  benefit  of  its  memibers  the 
same  service  as  formerly  rendered  by  the  official  quotation  committee. 

Conclusion 

In  my  opinion,  there  is  (having  regard  to  the  testimony  already  given,  and 

the  further  proof  which  is  ready  to  offer  in  evidence)  a  monopoly  in  this  State 

in  the  sale  of  butter  and  eggs,  by  which  the  free  pursuit  in  this  State  of  the 

lawful  business,  trade,   and   occupation   of   selling   and   dealing  in   eggs   is 

restricted  and  pre\'ented. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Under  date  of  March  2,  1^15,  Messrs.  M.  &  L.  W.  Scudder,  certified  account- 
ants, who  were  employed  by  the  Attorney-General  in  this  investigation  also 
made  a  report  to  j'ou  covering  not  only  the  testimony  offered  before  me,  but 
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eMwring  the  invealigatioii  whicb  the  accouiitant«  conducted  outside  of  tibe 
hearingA.  I  have  read  thia  report  carefully  and  eo  far  a»  it  deals  with  mai- 
tan  U|wo  which  evidence  waa  introduced  before  me,  it  ia  in  the  main  oornct. 
Ia  ao  lar  aa  it  dinnnemi  infoHnaiian  and  knowJedge  obta.ined  outside  of  the 
tiearinge  by  the  accountants,  I  would  not  care  to  adopt  the  ooncluaions  of  the 
aocountanta  aa  set  forth  therein.  Their  report  is  as  follows:  ( Insert 
Atcountants*  Report  No.  16,  if  it  ia  the  wish  of  the  Attorney-General.) 

Braai  all  the  evidence  and  iatonnatioB  addoeed  and  brought  ont  npoa  the 
htmdw^  tha  foAlowiBg  facta  have  been  astablislied: 

1.  That  the  making,  posting  and  puMieatlon  of  the  quota tion«»  of  the  daily 
pvjoea  or  vmluee  of  butter  and  egga  aa  carried  on  by  the  Exchange  since  1903 
and  as  carried  on  through  the  Urner-Barry  neehanisfli  have  been  manipulaled 
and  nusrepresented  In  the  interests  of  a  fe^  members  of  the  Kxchan^  who 
were  very  large  dealers  in  those  commodities  and  that  such  manipulations  and 
misreiH^sentations  have  been  injurious  not  only  to  the  producers  and  oon- 
BTuners  of  eggs  and  butter,  but  also  the  independent  dealers  and  many  of  the 
smaller  dealers  who  are  members  of  the  Exchange. 

2.  That  one  of  the  impartant  factors  or  agencies  by  wkich  such  misrepre- 
sentation and  manipulation  in  Hxing  the  prices  of  those  products  is  accom- 
plished is  the  psactice  of  the  Exchange  in  establishing  so  many  complex  grades 
in  the  classification  of  the  grades  of  c^s  and  in  the  classification  of  the  grades 
of  butter  and  in  the  further  practices  upon  the  part  of  the  Exchange  through 
its  eomauittees  in  mtaking  changes  in  those  classifications  and  in  the  seorin^ 
of  butter  from  time  to  time,  thereby  rendering  it  impossible  at  all  times  for 
shippers  to  know  just  what  d ossification  or  grades  a  particular  shipment  of 
either  commodity  would  coute  under. 

3.  That  notwithstanding  the  object  of  sadd  Exchange  as  quoted  in  seetion  1 
of  ita  hy-iaws  ia, ''  inculcate  just  and  equitable  principles  of  trade  and  to  reform 
gJl    abuses   in  general   business,"   it   has   proven  that  there  is  conspicuously 

any  greater  activity  upon  the  part  of  the  Exchange  in  punishing  its 
who  have  been  oonvietcd  of  inequitable  and  unjust  practices  in  trade 
aa  illustrated  by  the  penalties  impo^d  by  the  Exchange  upon  it  numbers 
vfte  had  been  convicted  of  dealing  falsely  and  fraudulently  with  the  United 
States  Governvneut  and  for  filing  false  claims  for  damages  to  eggs  in  transit 
ytMf  the  railroads  and  as  further  illustrated  in  the  punishment  imposed  upon 
Jeaeph  H.  Barrett,  one  of  the  official  butter  inspectors,  when  it  waa  proven 
that  he  had  been  found  guilty  of  a  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  United  States 
Government  in  inspecting  the  quality  of  butter  sold  to  the  latter. 

4.  That  the  sales  of  butter  and  eggs  under  the  **  Call  "  in  the  Exchange  are 
ifffhritesimal  as  compared  with  the  wholesale  transactions  in  butter  and  eggi 
in  New  York  dty ;  that  the  sales  under  the  "  Call "  each  day  are  so  Hmited 
tlhit  tSiejr  canmjt  be  a  basis  for  the  quotations  published  or  a  basis  of  anj 
values  whatever  as  a  very*  large  percentage  of  said  sales  do  not  repressnt 
actual  transactions. 

5.  That  tlie  control  of  tlie  butter  and  egg  market,  as  above  indicated  by  the 
Exchange,  is  really  in  the  hands  of  a  few  of  the  largest  members  of  ths 
Exchange.  As  an  example  —  the  total  business  in  eggs  in  New  York  city  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  April  30,  I7I4,  was  estimated  by  the  accountants  at 
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934,614,140.88  and  it  is  shown  hj  them  that  twenty  receivers  and  packers 
haiKiled  total  sales  of  $17,090;96O.7<8  or  40.2  per  cent  of  the  jear'a  traneac- 
t.ioii«  in  egg9.  During  the  same  period  of  tiine  the  total  business  in  butter  in 
the  eity  of  New  York  is  estimated  by  the  accountants  as  $48,706,982.40,  and 
that  the  sales  of  twenty  receivers  and  padcers  amounted  to  $20t,l 37,709.75  or 
41.3  i>er  cent  of  the  total  transactions  for  the  year.  (Scudder's  Report,  No.  8.) 
This  is  the  fourth  tin]<e  the  practi^ses  of  the  Mercantile  Exchange  of  New 
York  city  have  been  investigated.  The  main  point  investigated  each  time 
w«s  whether  or  not  the  market  prices  of  ^ggs  and  butter,  as  published  by  the 
Kxchange  or  by  any  other  mechanism  based  upon  the  workings  of  the  Exchange 
•were  honest  quotations  representing  the  actual  sales  and  the  conditions  of  the 
market.  In  each  instance  the  result  has  been  the  same,  viz.,  that  these  mar- 
ket quotations  were  not  honest  or  representative  of  the  actual  conditions  of  the 
market.  If  a  remedy  does  not  already  exist  by  which  these  practices  may  be 
either  regulated  or  prohibited',  then  it  would  seem  to  be  a  proper  matter  to 
be  Bubmiitted  to  the  Legislature  for  action. 

Under  the  law  the  testimony  taken  on  the  hearings,  after  having  been  signed 
by  the  witnesses,  must  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  county  of  New 
York.  Your  department  has  a  copy  of  the  testimony  and  I  will  return  the 
exhibits  to  your  office,  and  will  immediately  file  the  original  testimony  in  the 
office  of  the  clerk  of  the  county  of  New  York. 
All  of  which  is  reepectfuSly  submitted. 

(Signed)     Edwabd  R.  O'Mallet, 

Referee. 
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JOINT  REPORT  ON  FOODS  AND  MARKETS 


OF 


GovKBNOB  Whitman's  Market  Commission,  Mayor  MrrcHBL's 
Food  Supply  Committee  and  the  Wicks  Legislative 
Committee. 


Signed  on  Behalf  of  Executive  Committee 


Governor  WkUman^a 

Market 

Ccffifniseion 

George  W.  Perkinb, 
Chairman 

Charles  W.  Wicks, 

State  Senator 

S.  J.  Lowell, 

Master,  New  York 
State  Grange 

Cufford  S.  Sims, 

Vice-President,  D.  k 
H.  XV*  R.  Cx>. 

George  W.  Wabd, 

Counsel 


Mayor  MUchd'e 
Food  Supply 
CommiiUee 

Geobge  W.  Perkins, 
Chairman 

L.  J.  LiPPMANN 

Carl  A.  Koelsch 
John  Buckle 
George  Drbssler 
Ctrus  C.  Miller 
W.  C.  Muschenheim 
M.  Maurice  Eckstein 
Wm.  H.  Childs 
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LegisUUive 
Committee 

Charles  W.  Wicks, 

Chairman 
N.  M.  Marshall 
M.  S.  Haludat 

D.  J.  Carroll 

E.  H.  Machold 
W.  W.  Law.  Jr. 
H.  L.  Grant 
D.  P.  Witter 
Frank  J.  Taylor 
George  W.  Ward, 

Counsel 
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JOINT  REPORT  ON  FOODS  AND  MARKETS 


December  28,  1916. 

Hon.  Chables  S.  Whitman,  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
Albany,  New  Yorh: 

Dear  Governor  Whitman. —  Your  Committee  on  Market  Conr 
ditions  in  this  State  begs  leave  to  report  aa  follows : 

When  it  took  up  this  work  it  found  in  existence  in  New  York 
city  a  committee  known  as  Mayor  Mitchel's  Food  Supply  Com- 
mittee, which  had  been  conducting  an  investigation  of  this  subject 
for  more  than  two  years;  also  a  committee  created  by  the  Legisla- 
ture last  year  known  as  the  Wicks  Committee,  which  has  been  pur- 
suing an  investigation  into  the  question  of  dairy  products  in  this 
State.  Believing  that  these  two  cixnmittees  had  done  valuable 
woik^  your  oommittee  immediately  soFnght  their  co-operaticm,  and 
this  has  been  given  in  the  most  cordial  possible  spirit 

As  the  members  of  the  three  committees  have  oome  to  the  same 
cojQclusLon  regardii^  the  eausas  for  existing  conditions  and  the 
remedies  that  should  be  applied,  we  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  trans- 
mit herewith  a  report  which  is  jointly  submitted  by  the  members 
of  these  three  organizations. 

If  you  approve  of  our  reoommendations  an<d  desire  that  a  bill 
be  prepared  substantially  along  the  lines  indicated  and  introduoed 
into  the  Legislature,  we  would  respectfully  suggest  that  such  bill 
be  introduced  by  the  Wicks  Committee,  which  includes  sen^eral 
members  of  the  Legislature  and  whidb  has  performed  much  effi- 
cient work. 

Eespectfully  yours, 

Geobob  W.  Fbbkins^  Chairman, 

Chahlss  W.  Wicks,  State  Senator. 

S.  J.  Lowell,  Master,  New  York 

State  Orange. 
CuFPOKD  S.  Sims,  Vice-President, 

D.  &  H.  Railroad  Go. 

Geobgb  W.  Wakd,  CounaeL 
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JOINT  REPORT  ON  FOODS  AND  MARKETS 


HoiL  Chables  S.  Whitman,  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  Tori, 
Albany,  N.  ¥.: 

Dear  Sir. —  We  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  fallowing  report 
on  marketing  conditions  and  the  high  cost  of  foodstuffs  in  this 
State. 

There  are  nunmrous  causes  for  existing  conditions,  the  principal 
ones,  in  our  judgment,  being  as  follows: 


And  This  Is  Fundamental 

The  lack  of  a  comprehensive  Maris:et  Department  in  the  State 
and  the  absence  of  any  centralized  market  whatsoever  in  New  York 
city  and  most  of  the  other  centers  of  population  throughoat  the 
State. 

Only  within  the  past  three  years  has  the  State  of  New  York  had 
any  market  department  at  all,  and  the  present  one  has  insufficient 
power  and  scope^  and  scant  financial  support 

In  New  York  city  such  few  market  functicms  as  exist  are  di^ 
tributed  among  a  number  of  the  city  department^  ihe  result  being 
thai  what  is  everybody's  business  is  nobody's  business. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  proper  market  departments,  the  people's 
interests  in  this  all-important  matter  have  been  left  almost  wholly 
in  private  hands. 

This  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  State's  policy  in  other  impor- 
tant activities  where  the  public's  welfare  is  concerned. 

For  example,  we  have  in  this  State  a  Department  of  Health, 
a  Department  of  Education  and  a  Department  of  Highways — 
each  with  broad  and  comprehensive  powers* 

We  also  have  two  Public  Service  Commissions  to  look 
after  the  people's  interests  in  the  matter  of  tran^)ortation, 
yet  it  is  estimated  that  but  10  per  cent  of  the  average  man's 
income  goes  for  transportation,  while  upwards  of  J^O  per  cent 
of  his  income  goes  for  food. 
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Every  once  in  a  while  we  have  a  sporadic  inquiry  into  the  ques- 
tion of  our  marketing  conditions  or  food  supply.  There  is  a  lot 
of  talk  and  much  publicity,  but  the  attempt  eventually  fades  away 
and  amounts  to  nothing,  largely  because  there  is  no  official  depart- 
ment empowered  to  inform  itself  fully,  eradicate  any  evils  that 
exist,  prevent  their  recurrence,  and  provide  better  methods. 

State  Shoidd  Safeguard  People's  Food  Supply 

If  experience  has  shown  that  the  public's  interests  in  the  matter 
of  health,  education  and  transportation  need  to  be  safeguarded 
by  the  State,  through  supervision  and  regulation,  does  it  not 
follow  that  in  the  all-important  matter  of  their  food  supply  the 
people's  interests  should  also  be  safeguarded  by  the  State  in  a 
similar  manner  ? 

In  our  judgment  the  most  vital  necessity  is  the  immediate 
creation  in  this  State  of  a  Market  Department  of  proper  size, 
scope  and  power,  and  the  immediate  creation  in  our  cities  of 
market  departments  of  a  similar  character. 

Such  departments  could  do  much  to  modernize  antiquated 
methods  and  see  that  the  interests  of  the  producer  and  con- 
sumer were  safeguarded  and  protected  from  private  greed 
and  imposition,  in  much  the  same  way  that  the  Public  Serv- 
ice Commissions  safeguard  the  public's  transportation 
interesta 

It  could  also  have  additional  valuable  functions  such  as  are 
referred  to  in  other  parts  of  this  report. 

II 

ExpoBTs  Have  Incbeased  Peioes 

While  the  cost  of  food  has  steadily  increased  during  recent 
years,  in  our  judgment  the  recent  sharp  rise  in  the  cost  of  food 
products  is  attributable  in  large  measure  to  the  European  war. 

The  vast  quantities  of  foodstuffs  shipped  to  Europe  have 
materially  reduced  our  supply  and  this  of  course  has  caused 
increase  in  the  price. 
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For  example: 

In  the  first  nine  months  of  1914  the  XJnited 

States  exported  breadstuffs  to  the  value  of. .  $172,000,000 

In  the  first  nine  months  of  1916  the  United 

States  exported  breadstuffs  to  the  value  of. .     337,000,000 

In  the  first  nine  months  of  1914  the  United 
States  exported  dairy  products,  such  as  but- 
ter, cheese,  condensed  milk  and  eggs,  to  the 
value  of 5,800,000 

In  the  first  nine  months  of  1916  these  exports 

amounted  to  over 39,000,000 

In  the  first  nine  months  of  1914  the  United 
States  exported  meat  products  to  the  amount 
of 97,000,000 

In  the  first  nine  months  of  1916  these  exports 

amounted  to 201,000,000 

While  our  exports  have  so  largely  increased,  our  prodnctiOT  hw 
decreased. 

Bishels 

In  the  year  1914  the  production  of  potatoes  in 

the  United  States  was 410,000,000 

For  the  year  1916  it  was 300,000,000 

Yet  in  1914  the  United  States  exported  but. .  1,700,000 

While  this  year,  to  October  1st,  it  exported. . .  2,700,000 

The  average  yearly  production  of  wheat  from  1910  to  1914  was 
728,000,000  bushels.  This  year  the  production  was  only  607,- 
000,000  bushels.  A  somewhat  similar  condition  exists  in  our  other 
crops.  With  an  extraordinarily  heavy  exportation  and  a  consider- 
ably decreased  production,  it  was  inevitable  that  prices  would 
advance. 

m 

iGNOJBtANCJB  ON  TUB  EnTIBB  QuBBTION   OF  FoQDSTUFFS 

In  New  York  city,  for  instance^  a  great  number  of  girls  leave 
the  public  schools  around  the  age  of  fourteen  and  fifteen.  They 
immediately  go  into  stores,  shops  or  factories.  In  a  few  yean 
they  marry  and  start  housekeeping,   equipped   with   insufficient 
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Imowledge  of  how  to  buy  food,  how  to  car©  for  it  and  how  to 
prepare  it 

These  houaekeepers  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  value  of  foods 
from  the  nutriment  standpoint  The  result  is  a  greet  waste  in 
every  direction. 

Two  years  ago  Mayor  Mitdiel's  Committee  on  Food  Supply 
instituted  an  educational  campaign  in  New  York  city.  It  pre- 
pared and  distributed  various  circulars  touching  on  the  most  rudi- 
mentary questions  regarding  food  and  its  preparation.  These 
circulars  were  sent  to  the  public  schools  and;  after  a  brief  ex- 
planation by  the  teachers,  they  were  distributed  to  the  children, 
who  took  them  home. 

This  campaign  was  continued  for  a  number  of  weeks  and  about 
twelve  or  fifteen  million  circulars  were  distributed. 

The  response  from  the  housekeepers  was  prompt  and  significant, 
for  one  day's  mail  alone  aggregated  over  2,600  communications, 
all  clearly  showing  the  crying  need  for  education  of  the  most 
practical  sort  on  this  most  important  question. 

We  strongly  recommend  the  immediaie  adoption  of  this  system 
by  the  State,  mid  its  extension  and  application  throughout  the 
State. 

TV 

Tbawspoetatiow  and  Distribution 

The  facilities  of  the  State  in  this  respect  need  immediate  im- 
provement and  development.  The  State  now  has  much  the  same 
system  and  the  same  methods  that  were  in  vogue  a  number  of  years 
ago  when  the  population  of  its  cities  was  much  smaller. 

During  the  last  ten  years  millions  and  millions  of  dollars  have 
been  ^pent  in  New  York  city  to  enlargei,  improve  and  more  con- 
veniently locate  railroad  terminals  and  facilities  of  all  kinds  for 
transporting  people.  Great  and  expensive  terminal  stations  have 
been  built,  subways  and  tunnels  have  been  constructed,  and  a  vast 
amount  of  time,  thought  and  money  have  been  spent  on  the  trans- 
portation of  people. 

In  recent  years  over  $150,000,000  has  been  spent  to  increase  and 
improve  New  York  city's  water  supply;  but  practically  no  time. 
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thought  or  money  has  been  spent  to  enlarge  and  improve  our  faciU^ 
ties  for  handling  food  supplies. 

New  York  city  in  recent  years  worked  out  and  perfected  a 
plan  to  widen  Fifth  avenue,  and  much  money  was  spent  to  gain  a 
few  feet  more  of  space  in  a  street  largely  used  for  pleasure 
vehicles;  while  necessary  improvements  in  West  street,  for  ex- 
ample^ where  a  vast  amount  of  freight  coming  into' and  going  out 
of  New  Yofk  city  is  handled,  have  not  heea  made,  and  the  ooo- 
gestion  has  now  reached  a  point  where  the  delays  are  so  great  as 
to  add  materially  to  the  cost  of  doing  business. 

Inadequate  Terminals  Make  for  High  Costs 

It  has  been  estimated  that  it  costs  very  much  more  to  transport 
a  pound  of  food  from  the  point  where  it  lands  on  reaching  New 
York  to  the  home  of  the  consumer  than  it  does  to  bring  it  by  rail 
from  Buffalo  to  New  York. 

For  example: 

The  present  inadequate  track,  yard  and  terminal  facilities 
of  the  New  York  Central  Bailroad  are  a  serious  handicap 
to  the  producer  in  the  marketing  of  food  products  and  a  very 
large  factor  in  the  cost  of  distribution  of  these  products  in 
New  York  city. 

Interruption  of  traffic  at  and  north  of  Spuyten  Duyvil  and 
the  necessary  limitation  of  operation  on  surface  of  streets  and 
avenues  often  result  in  holding  up  the  delivery  of  a  thousand 
or  more  cars  at  a  time  north  of  Spuyten  DuyviL  The  yards 
at  130th  street,  60th  street  and  30th  street  are  so  inadequate 
as  often  to  cause  150  to  200  cars  of  produce  at  a  time  to  be 
held  on  back  trains,  awaiting  placement  on  team  track.  Cars 
loaded  with  produce  are  sometimes  detained  in  these  yards 
on  an  average  of  five  days  beyond  the  free  time  of  two  days. 

The  consequence  is  a  large  additional  expense,  a  shortage 
of  produce  cars  and  the  issuing  of  embargoes,  with  such 
demoralization  that  farmers  often  hesitate  to  ship  to  New 
York  city  and  endeavor  to  seek  markets  outside  the  Stata 

Negotiations  are  now  under  way  between  New  York  city 
and  the  railroad  with  a  view  to  correcting  this  unsatisfactory 
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condition^  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  speedy  and  satisfactory 
understanding  can  be  arrived  at  bteween  the  city  and  the 
railroad  that  will  result  in  bringing  about  tiie  much  needed 
improvements. 

Similar  conditions  exist  with  practically  all  the  transportation 
companies  and  a  general  plan  of  co-ordination  between  them  should; 
as  far  as  possible,  be  worked  out. 

The  improvement  and  enlargement  of  exiafting  terminal  facili- 
ties and  the  addition^  where  necessary,  of  further  terminal  market 
facilities,  at  points  convenient  for  distribution,  would  reduce  the 
cost  of  handling  foodstuffs. 

The  present  methods  of  food  distribution  in  v<^e  in  the  cities 
of  our  State,  especially  New  York  city,  are  very  costly  and,  in 
our  judgment,  could  be  greatly  improved  and  the  cost  reduced  if 
centralized  market  departments  were  given  sufficient  power  to 
modernize  existing  methods. 

Improved  terminal  facilities  would  not  only  reduce  the  ultimate 
cost  of  food  to  the  consumer  but  would  permit  dealers  to  do  busi- 
ness more  economically  and  would  provide  them  with  facilities 
for  doing  a  much  larger  business. 

A  recent  investigation  showed  that  in  one  block  in  New  York 
city  twenty  wagona  called  in  the  morning  for  grocery  orders  and 
called  again  in  the  afternoon  to  make  deliveries. 

The  waste  through  duplicate  service  and  the  congestion  in  our 
streets  because  of  duplicate  service  is  very  great.  We  believe  it  is 
possible  to  devise  a  system  by  which  a  large  amount  of  this  waste 
could  be  eliminated.  Certainly  an  attempt  in  this  direction  should 
be  made. 


Public  Markets 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  need  for  public  markets  and  the  claim 
made  that  the  establishment  of  such  would  reduce  the  cost  of  food 
to  consumer.  This  is  a  question  that  should  be  studied  with  the 
utmost  care  before  any  large  amount  of  money  is  invested  in  such 
projects. 
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Many  oonsumerB  in  a  city  like  New  York  have  the  idea  fliat  if 
public  retail  znarketB  were  establisbed  i¥here  farmers  cobM  drive 
in  and  offer  their  prodnoe  for  sale  direct  to  the  consume  it  woold 
be  to  the  advantage  of  both  the  farmer  and  the  eonsmner. 

A  oareful  investigation  shows  that  if  &U  die  tillaUe  bud 
available  iar  farming  parpoaes,  locatad  near  enoBgh  to  2fev 
York  to  be  reached  by  the  fanner  with  his  vohide,  werie  intea- 
sivaly  coltivated,  it  would  produae,  onder  the  moat  fiivoraUe 
eonditioo%  leea  than  5  per  oent  of  the  entire  amoont  af  f ocnI- 
ataffs  cooeomed  in  New  York  cify. 

A  careful  investigation  also  shows  that  city  people  demand 
service;  that  a  vast  amoimt  of  the  food  eoaisomed  in  a  d^  is 
ordered  by  telephone  and  delivery  reqaired  at  all  hoois  ct 
the  day. 

We  iDotievB^  therefore,  that  beoEone  any  experiment  in  pnblie 
retail  marketa  is  undertaken  on  a  laige  ataale  at  the  pdblic 
eflq)en8ey  an  earnest,  intelligent  attempt  ahookl  be  made  to 
improve  our  terminal  facilitieB  so  that  prodHoen  from  up- 
Siate  and  other  parts  of  the  country  can  get  their  food  into 
New  York  city  and  get  it  delivered  more  promptly  and 
eetmomically. 

In  this  connection  terminal  wholesale  mazkeka  would  help 
materially. 

New  York  State  is  a  large  importer  of  food. 

Our  cities  bring  food  from  nearly  all  the  other  States  and  the 
world  at  large;  they  bring  chickens  from  Texas,  butter  from  Cali- 
fornia and  eggs  from  China* 

Whatever  may  be  the  advantage  of  public  markets,  they  could 
not,  if  established,  materially  reduce  the  cost  of  food  vnthotd  im- 
proved transportation  and  terminal  facilities. 

These,  then,  are  among  the  first  prime  requisites,  whatever  the 
ultimate  method  of  serving  the  public  may  he. 
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VI 

Difficulties  Which  Beset  the  Fabmeb 

The  farmers  of  this  State  have  many  just  causes  for  complaint 
They  are  beset  with  innumerable  difficulties  in  getting  their  pro- 
duce to  market  in  such  a  way  as  to  receive  proper  compensation 
for  it. 

A  vast  amount  of  perfectly  good  food  goes  to  waste  in  this  State 
every  year  because  the  producer  cannot  realize  enough  for  it  to 
pay  for  sending  it  to  market. 

In  our  judgment,  this  is  largely  because  the  State  is  not 
equipped  as  it  should  be  to  render  assistance  in  the  way  of  infor- 
mation as  to  markets  and  protection  in  marketing.  A  broader 
system  of  distribution  would  enable  the  farmer  to  market  the 
product  that  now  goes  to  waste. 

WTiot  a  City  Market  Department  Could  Do 

There  are  undoubtedly  many  producers  up-State  who  have  had 
the  experience  of  sending  produce  to  New  York  city  only  to  be 
informed  that  because  of  a  glutted  market,  poor  condition  on 
arrival,  or  for  some  other  reason,  it  sold  for  barely  enough  ix>  pay 
the  ehaigee  for  getting  it  there. 

The  City  Market  Department  should  be  so  equipped  that,  when 
requested,  perishable  shipments  would  be  inspected  promptly  and 
a  certificate  issued  to  the  consignor,  testifying  to  the  exact  con- 
dition of  the  shipment  And  it  might  be  advisable  in  working  out 
this  plan  to  give  such  a  city  market  department  power  to  place 
the  shiponent  in  cold  storage  or  to  sell  it  at  public  auction. 

The  farmer  finds  that  many  tolls  are  taken  from  him  while  his 
produce  i»  reaching  the  consumer  and  that  no  faxsilities  are  fur- 
nished him  by  the  State  to  insure  him  a  more  economical  handling 
and  distribution  of  his  products. 

City  People  Think  Farmer  is  Making  Large  Profits 

The  high  price  of  foodstnfFs  has  made  the  city  people  feel  that 
the  farmer  must  be  making  a  large  profit,  but  this  has  not  been 
the  case.  On  the  other  hand,  the  farmers  feel  that  the  consumers 
are  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  force  down  the  cost  of  living  at  the 
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expense  of  the  producer.    They  feel  that  if  this  effort  continaes 
it  will  Burelj  be  injurious  to  both  the  prcxiucer  and  the  consumear. 

Constantlj  increasing  wages  to  the  laboring  men  in  the 
cities  are  causing  young  men  to  leave  the  farms  to  seek  more 
lucrative  positions  in  the  city. 

The  present  shortage  of  labor  on  the  farms,  due  to  the  high 
price  paid  to  labor  in  the  factories^  has  created  a  serioiu 
situation  for  the  farmer.  A  settled  feeling  is  coining  orer 
the  boys  and  young  men  who  are  growing  up  on  the  farms 
that  the  State  and  the  cities  either  do  not  intend  or  are  power 
less  to  help  or  protect  them  in  obtaining  proper  markets  and 
fair  prices  for  farm  products.  They  see  very  high  retail 
prices  in  the  city  for  products  for  which  they  obtain  v&y 
low  prices.  They  see  a  constantly  growing  agitation  fn  the 
city  to  drive  down  the  price  of  these  same  prtxluctSw 

All  this  causes  them  to  shrink  from  taking  up  farming  as 
their  life  work.  This  is  a  most  serious  situation  which  only 
the  State  can  grapple  with  and  correct* 

In  addition  to  this  the  farmer  has  other  hardships.  This  spring 
in  our  State  the  rainfall  was  very  excessive,  with  a  low  tempera- 
ture. Then  came  a  protracted  droughty  coupled  with  extreme 
heat  Under  these  conditions  full  crops  did  not  develop  and  many 
producers  who,  in  a  normal  season,  were  sellers  became  buyers. 

Exodus  from  Farms  a  Dangerous  Tendency 

The  difficulties  of  farm  life  in  New  York  State  require  broad 
study  and  co-operative  effort  on  the  part  of  the  State  and  the  city. 
If  this  is  not  given,  and  given  speedily,  the  exodus  from  the  farms 
to  the  cities^  which  has  never  been  so  great  as  during  the  past  year, 
will  become  a  serious  matter. 

It  is  all-important  that  the  State  do  all  it  properly  can  to  arrest 
the  tide  which  is  now  flowing  toward  the  cities  in  ever-increfising 
numbers,  and  to  induce  men  of  ability  to  seek  rural  life  under 
conditions  which  will  insure  a  fair  remuneration  for  their  efforts. 
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Profits  for  Farmers  Are  Essentiai  If  Men  Are  to  be  Kept  on  Farms 

We  must  recognize  that  no  satisfactory  system  of  feeding  our 
cities  can  prevail  unless  the  farms  are  succesaful^  and  that  it  takes 
as  much  brains^  hard  work  and  capital  to  pursue  farming  success- 
fully as  any  other  calling. 

The  period  of  land  exploitation  in  this  country  has  passed.  No 
large  bodies  of  new  fertile  lands  remain  to  be  taken  up.  From 
now  on  our  food  supply  must  come  by  the  much  more  laborious 
and  expensive  process  of  refinement  of  methods  and  through  bring- 
ing areas  of  poorer  land  into  cultivation. 

This  means  a  more  efficient  use  of  land  through  improved 
crop  practices,  such  as  better  soil  handling  and  more  approved 
cropping  methods;  through  the  more  careful  selection  and 
adaptation  of  crops  to  be  grown  and  the  breeding  of  new  and 
more  fruitful  varieties;  through  a  more  productive  animal 
industry;  through  the  redemption  of  waste  land  and  water 
areas. 

To  this  end  every  resource  should  he  employed  by  the  State 
to  increase  the  farmer's  efficiency  through  increased  intellir 
gence  concerning  his  profession. 

It  is  comparatively  easy  to  raise  crops  on  virgin  soil,  but  it  is 
quite  another  question  to  raise  them  on  impoverished  or  less  fer- 
tile soil.  In  the  future  we  wiU  have  to  apply  a  higher  intelligence, 
a  greater  skill  and  more  scientific  methods  in  our  agricultural 
endeavors. 

This  is  the  problem  that  Europe  has  had  to  face  for  a  long  time, 
and  she  has  made  great  strides  in  the  direction  of  solving  it.  We 
can  undoubtedly  learn  much  from  her  accomplishments. 

State  Agencies  for  Agricidturai  Education  a  Prime  Requisite 

State  agencies  for  agricultural  education  and  research  are  a 
prime  requisite  in  this  connection.  The  State  should  lose  no  time 
in  extending  the  work  already  under  way  at  its  various  agricul- 
tural colleges. 

We  recommend  that  these  institutions  be  instructed  to  submit 
plans  and  estimates  as  to  what  will  be  required  to  extend  their 
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facilities  in  the  waj  of  additioiial  boildingB  and  etfoipmeDt  and 
the  securing  of  a  larger  staff.  Other  conntrieo  are  far  ahead  of 
U8  in  this  respect 

For  inatano%  during  the  last  five  jeam  the  litde  eoimtnr 
of  Norway,  with  a  cattle  population  of  1^100,000  expended 
$650,000  for  a  new  veterinaiy  oolkge  and  equipment;  while 
New  York  State,  with  a  cattle  popolation  of  2,500,000,  has 
expended  less  than  $400,000  on  ite  Teterinarir  college  and 
equipment  during  the  last  twenty  yeara  Belgium  leontly 
rebuilt  her  college  at  a  oost  of  $1,000,000 ;  HoUand  has  a 
college  that  cost  nearly  $1,000,000  and  Germany's  many 
activities  in  this  direction  are  well  known. 

The  value  of  the  live  stock  of  this  State,  as  shown  by  the  United 
States  census  of  1910,  was  $246,000,000,  with  an  annual  loss 
from  disease  of  about  $25,000,000.  With  a  veterinary  service 
developed  to  the  degree  of  efficiency  that  has  been  attained  in 
European  countries  this  loss  could  undoubtedly  be  reduced  at  least 
60  per  cent 

Money  Needed  for  the  Study  of  Afdmal  Diseases 

The  State  should  also  appropciate  moire  money,  throng  its 
veterinary  college,  for  the  study  of  the  cauaes  and  prevention  of 
animal  diseases  and  for  the  better  preparation  of  veterinarians  who 
are  to  beeome  the  advisers  of  live  stock  owners  and  through  whose 
knowledge  and  advice  the  startling  inroads  of  animal  diseases  npcm 
the  production  of  meat  and  dairy  products  can  be  prevented,  and 
the  development^  upon  a  sound  baais^  of  the  otock-raiBing  industry 
of  the  State  can  be  promoted. 

In  1916  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  gave  the 
total  value  of  New  York  State  live  stock  aa  $236,000,000,  a  de^ 
crease  of  nearly  $10,000,000  in  five  years.  The  only  way  to  correct 
this  situation  is  through  practical  educational  methods  and  State 
bureaus  that  will  ascertain  the  most  modem  methods  in  v<^e  in 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

Yo^Lur  committee  does  not  heUeve  that  the  State  appropriabes 
enough  money  or  employs  enough  men  of  sufficient  talent  to  assist 
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the  fasming  commusUiy  in  the  pro^cvMofi  of  sci^mtific  work  for 
the  further  development  of  the  farms  of  the  State. 

'Now  that  the  Western  lands  of  our  country  have  nearly  all  been 
taken  up,  we  believe  the  time  is  ripe  for  this  State  to  render  all 
the  aid  it  possibly  can  and  offer  all  the  inducement  it  possibly  can 
to  people  who  will  engage  in  farming  on  either  a  small  or  large 
scale  in  this  State.  We  believe  that  no  better  mvestment  could 
be  made  on  behalf  of  the  people  than  appropriations  by  the  Legis- 
lature along  these  lines.  Good  roads  are  all-important;  canals  are 
all-iinp<Hi;ant;  but  the  most  importan.t  thing  that  could  be  hauled 
over  these  good  roads  and  on  these  canals  is  produce  from  the 
farms. 

VII 

The  Impoetanob  of  Iwtekstate  Relations  on  Maeket 

Questions 

Interstate  relations  on  marlcet  questions  are  of  more  importance 
to  the  State  of  New  York  than  any  other  State  because  we  import 
more  foodstuffs  than  oay  other  State.  At  present  there  is  no 
department  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  studying  this  ques- 
tion, assisting  our  merchants,  pr<Mnoting  outside  markets  and 
collateral  work.  We  believe  this  matter  should  no  longer  be 
negleoted  but  pursued  vigorously. 

REMEDIES 

State 
Department  of  Markets 

The  Committee  recommends  that  a  broadened  State  Departr 
ment  of  Markets  be  established. 

The  head  of  this  department  should  be  a  single  Commissioner 
appointed  by  the  Governor  and  the  department  should  be  equipped 
with  suitable  facilities,  among  other  things: 

1.  To  study  and  analyze  the  sources  and  methods  of  hand- 
ling the  food  supply  of  this  Stata 

2.  To  keep  informed  of  and  make  public  the  amount  of 
foodstuffs  available  for  the  people  of  this  State,  and  Ihe  rea- 
sonable costs  of  production  thereof. 
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8.  To  tfloertain  and  make  known  to  tke  pec^le  of  the  State 
the  econ<»nic  and  nutrimeiit  value  of  yarioiis  foods,  to  inform 
the  people  as  to  the  sources  of  supply,  and  to  provide  gmai 
information  which  will  tend  to  reduce  the  cost  of  Uving  and 
at  the  same  time  furnish  to  our  people  an  abundant  supply  d 
pure  and  wholesome  food. 

4.  To  issue  bulletins  whereby  the  people  may  be  accoratelj 
informed  from  day  to  day  of  the  current  market  prices  in 
different  parts  of  the  State  for  various  articles  of  food  sup- 
ply, and  the  probable  immediate  supply,  and  producers  and 
distributors  accurately  informed  of  actual  maiket  demands 
and  requirements  of  various  loealitiee,  both  in  and  out  of  the 
Stata  We  believe  this  sort  of  publicity  in  itself  would  go 
far  to  prevent  some  of  the  impositions  now  practiced  on  the 
purchasing  public 

At  the  present  time  distrust  and  suspicion  exist  on  all  sides, 
largely  because  of  the  lack  of  accurate  information  as  to  exact 
conditions. 

Undoubtedly  abuse  and  misconduct  edst^  but  how  much  there 
is  and  how  it  can  be  minimized  or  stopped  can  only  be  ascertained 
through  a  permanent  centralized  department^  with  full  authority 
to  investigate  prices,  readjust  methods  and  institute  proper 
punishment  where  necessary. 

Neither  the  producer  nor  the  consumer  begrudges  transporta- 
tion companies  or  distributors  a  fair  profit^  but  they  both  strenu- 
ously object  to  being  imposed  upon  and  robbed.  No  private 
organization  can  satisfactorily  protect  them  in  these  respects;  (Hilj 
the  State  can  perform  this  function. 

5.  To  prevent  the  publication  of  false  and  misleading  m*^ 
ket  quotations  and  insure  that  such  quotations  as  are  printed 
or  published  in  the  public  journals  or  market  papers  of  &^ 
State  are  correct  and  free  from  manipulation. 

6.  To  make  rules  and  regulations  prohibiting  the  mannfae- 
ture  or  sale  of  fraudulent  foodstuffs  within  this  State  rither 
for  human  or  animal  consumption* 
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7.  To  prevent  the  use  of  dyes  and  ooloring  m&tter  in  food« 
stuffs  when  such  dyes  and  coloring  matter  are  designed  to 
deceive  the  purchaser  as  to  the  quality  or  kind  of  materials 
used  therein. 

8.  To  investigate  fully  into  the  production,  manufacture 
or  sale  of  all  foodstuffs  of  every  kind  offered  for  sale  or  in- 
tended to  be  offered  for  sale  in  this  State  and,  for  that  pur- 
pose, to  have  power,  by  subpoena,  to  compel  the  attendance  of 
witnessed  for  the  production  of  books,  papers,  documents  and 
other  evidence  before  the  State  Commissioner,  or  a  deupty 
or  special  officer  of  the  State  Department,  to  the  end  that  coi> 
rect  and  accurate  information  may  be  secured  by  the  State 
Department  as  to  a  business  transaction  of  any  person  or  con- 
cern engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  or  traffic  in  foodstuffs 
vdthin  the  State;  and  generally  to  have  such  other  powers 
and  duties  as  will  make  it  possible  for  the  State  Department 
to  provide  the  people  of  this  State  with  full  and  complete  in- 
formation as  to  all  phases  of  their  food  supply.  To  this  end 
the  broadest  possible  powers  should  be  given  to  the  State  De- 
partment of  Markets. 

Municipal 
Market  Departments 

We  recommend  that  each  municipality  in  the  State  be  author- 
ized by  law  to  create  such  adequate  market  departments  as  in  the 
judgment  of  the  people  and  authorities  of  such  municipality  are 
requisite  for  their  needs. 

We  recommend  that  the  Market  Commissions  or  Commissioners 
of  the  various  cities  be  appointed  by  the  mayors  of  the  cities  and 
that  in  such  cases  the  functions  now  existing  be  transferred  to  one 
centralized  city  market  department. 

The  city  of  New  York  is  without  a  proper  market  department. 
Such  changes  as  are  necessary  should  be  made  in  the  city's  charter 
as  will  permit  it  to  establish  a  proper  department  of  markets. 

In  the  other  large  communities  of  the  State  we  believe  it  will  be 
found  that  there  is  a  proportionate  need  for  the  creation  and 
development  of  market  departments. 
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Intsbstaxs 
Mojflcei  CommissioTier 

We  reoommend  that  the  office  of  Interstate  Market  Commis- 
Bioner  be  established;  that  this  Interstate  Market  CommisBi<Hier 
be  appointed  bj  the  Governor,  and  that  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  look 
after  intentate  marketing  conditiona 

We  suggest  that  the  Interstate  CommissioKier  be  the  Aflimmii 
oi  A  State  Board,  so  that  in  cases  of  disfmte  between  Ae  State 
Market  Department  and  the  City  Market  D^iartments  the  Int^ 
etate  Commissioner  oould  act  as  a  referoe  and  arbitrator. 

Among  the  duties  the  Interstate  Commiaeioner  could  pe^ 
form  would  be  the  valuable  one  of  locating  markets  in  other 
states  for  produce  originating  in  New  York  State,  and  assist- 
ing the  producers  of  other  States  to  find  a  market  for  their 
produce  in  the  cities  of  this  Stata  He  could  be  of  material 
assistance  in  working  with  other  states  and  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment in  securing  the  federal  regulation  and  aid  that  are 
so  much  needed  in  connection  with  questions  of  transporta- 
tion, standardization,  grading,  and  maricet  information  of  a 
general  character. 

State  Boabd  of  Foods  and  Mabkets 

We  reoommend  that  a  State  Soard  of  Foods  and  Markets  (or  a 
oommission  with  similar  title)  be  established ;  that  this  board  con- 
sist of  the  Interstate  Commissioner,  the  State  Commissioner,  the 
New  York  City  Commissioner  and  four  or  six  other  commissioners, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  from  different  sections  of  the 
State  to  represent  farming,  transportation,  and  other  interests. 

We  further  recommend  that  the  State  Board  be  given  as  broad 
powers  as  possible  to  deal  with  the  questions  of  transportation,  dis- 
tribution, terminals,  etc. 

Co-oPEBATioir  IN  Bttyino  AifD  Selmwg 

We  believe  that  co-operative  agencies  by  which  collective  buying 
or  selling  may  be  conducted  are  economic  factors  of  great  import- 
once  and  shovld  be  permitted.  On  the  other  hand,  without  ade- 
quate State  control,  such  agencies  may  lead  and  have  frequently  led 
*o  oppression  and  abuse. 
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The  'State  has  sought  to  control,  in  part,  these  practices  through 
the  operation  of  the  so-called  Donnelly  Act,  a  statute  which  is 
intended  to  do,  within  the  State,  practically  what  the  Sherman 
Law  was  intended  to  do  in  the  J^aiion.  But  the  Donnelly  Act  is 
too  general  in  its  operation  to  readi  all  the  practices  complained 
of,  and  it  is  likewise  too  inclusive  as  to  prevent  desirable  co-opera- 
tion through  which  alone  great  beneficial  economies  can  ofttimes 
be  secured.  As  a  practical  proposition  the  act  is  unenforceable; 
as  an  economic  proposition  it  is  wasteful. 

Farmers*  co-operative  buying  and  selling  agencies  are  threatened 
with  dissolution  under  the  tenns  of  tiiis  act,  and  are  now  justly 
demanding  of  legislative  agencies,  upon  the  ground  of  economic 
necessity,  that  the  State  close  its  eyes  to  their  modes  of  operation 
-where  found  to  be  in  violation  of  the  existing  law,  or  that  laws  be 
passed  by  the  next  Legislature  exempting  their  economic  co-opera- 
tive endeavors  from  the  operations  of  the  present  laws. 

Go-operation  Inevitable 

Co-operation  is  inevitable.  We  are  all  practising  it  in  some  form 
or  another.  For  the  purpose  of  evading  certain  laws,  written 
agreements  hare  been  largely  supplanted  by  telephone  and  other 
verbal  agreements.  Their  potency,  when  made  in  this  way,  is  as 
great,  in  many  cases,  as  when  reduced  in  writing.  It  is  high 
time  that  we  recognized  and  admitted  the  obvious  situation. 

As  long  as  we  know  perfectly  well  that  co-operation  exists,  it 
would  be  far  better  to  admit  it  and  require  that  it  be  practiced 
openly  and  legally  and  not  secretly  and  ill^ally. 

The  former  method  would  be  healthful  and  helpful ;  the  latter 
is  unhealthy  and  injurious. 

We  believe  that  the  State  Board  should  be  given  power  to  license 
oo-operatire  agencies  to  buy  and  sell  foodstuffs  of  all  kinds  and 
the  necessary  machinery,  materials  and  apparatus.  Concerns  so 
licensed  to  be  subject  to  State  supervision  as  to  capitalisation  and 
full  publicity  as  to  methods  and  profits ;  all  fields  to  be  left  open, 
however,  to  free  competition.  All  forms  of  such  agencies,  corpor- 
ate bodies,  or  agreements,  to  be  submitted  to  and  receive  the  ap- 
proval of  the  State  Board,  and  only  allowed  to  continue  when 
found  that  they  are: 
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(a)  Calculated  to  redaoe  ooete  of  prodaction  and  diatribution, 

or  both; 

(b)  Not  calculated  to  depreciate  qnalitj  or  healthfulnese  of 

food  product  or  quality  of  aervice  hj  di8tribnt<»'  or  to 
give  inordinate  profits ; 

(c)  Not  unjustly  discriminatory  between  persons  or  localities: 

(d)  Not  injurious  to  the  trade  of  New  York  State  or  the 

public's  welfare. 
The  State  Board  to  have  the  right  to  revoke  any  license  for 
practices  detrimental  to  the  well-being  of  the  State^  or  to  for- 
bid specific  acts  found  to  be  unfair  oompetitioii,  or  in  undoe 
restraint  of  trade,  or  otherwise  harmful.  Proper  provisions 
to  be  made  by  which  the  State  Board  can  apply  to  the  courts 
for  injunctions  when  necessary. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  this  report  to  enter  into  all  the  details 
of  such  proposed  law,  as  the  same  is  receiving  further  study,  but 
to  indicate  the  general  outline  thereof.  In  anything  that  is  done 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  remedy  provided  does  not  prove  to  be 
worse  than  the  ills  sought  to  be  cured. 

Doubtless  many  of  our  difficulties  arise  throng  methods  that 
are  the  result  of  injurious  competition. 

Our  object  should  be  to  preserve  the  benefits  that  come  from 
wholesome  competition  and  do  away  with  the  evils  of  ruinous, 
wasteful  competition. 

Substituting  cooperative  methods  means  giving  potential  power 
to  groups  of  individuals,  and  this  power,  as  we  know,  is  often 
used  to  the  detriment  and  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  The 
closest  and  wisest  sort  of  State  supervision  and  regulation  must, 
therefore,  be  provided ;  regulation  that  will  prevent  undue  restraint 
of  trade  and  abuses  in  trade  but  that  will  permit  expansion  of  trade 
and  secure  for  the  public  the  benefits  that  come  llirougfa  co-opera- 
tive effort. 

Frank,  open  co-operation  means  maximvm  economy. 
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Ruthless  Competition  Means  Economic  Loss 

Ruthless  competition  means  economic  loss  througli  duplication 
of  plants  and  wasteful  methods,  to  say  nothing  of  the  strong 
temptation  to  exploit  impure  goods. 

Unrestrained  competition  in  our  day  can  only  be  justified  as  a 
measure  to  protect  the  community  from  inordinate  profits  and 
artificial  limitations  placed  on  production ;  but  with  full  publicity 
as  to  conduct,  profits  and  the  like  and  with  the  industry  conducted 
under  State  regulation,  the  community  could  protect  itself  against 
these  dangers,  save  for  itself  the  existing  waste,  and  effect  econo- 
mies that  would  be  beneficial  in  reducing  prices. 

Legalized  oo-operation,  publicly  controlled,  should  be  equally 
beneficial  to  producer,  distributor  and  consumer  and,  in  place  of 
driving  the  small  dealer  out  of  business,  should  make  it  possible 
for  him  to  do  a  more  profitable  business  through  eliminating  the 
waste  and  doing  away  with  unfair,  ruthless  competition.  It  would 
not  improperly  restrain  trade  and  throw  the  laboring  class  out  of 
employment. 

On  the  contrary,  experience  has  shown  that  proper  cooperation, 
through  saving  the  waste  and  increasing  the  volume  of  business, 
creates  additional  employment  for  all  classes  of  labor. 

Milk 

For  example,  we  believe  that  the  milk  industry  at  the  present 
moment  needs  to  be  handled  througfi  co-operative  effort.  Some 
time  ago,  conditions  reached  a  point  on  the  farms,  where  the  milk 
producers  felt  compelled  to  coK)perate.  They  are  doing  this  in 
almost  open  defiance  of  the  Donnelly  Act. 

We  believe  they  should  be  allowed  to  co-operate,  but  under  State 
supervision  and  control,  with  their  plan  of  operation  made  known 
to  the  public  through  the  fullest  publicity  furnished  by  the  State 

Board. 

In  the  city  the  waste  in  the  delivery  of  milk  through  duplica- 
tion of  service  and  unnecessary  expense,  is  very  great. 

If  co-operation  on  the  part  of  distributors  were  allowed  and,  in 
turn,  co-operation  between  producers  and  distributors  permitted, 
unquestionably  a  very  large  saving  could  be  effected. 


In  the  city  this  can  be  done  by  a  zone  e^atem  of  delireiy  tkt 
would  cut  down  the  delivery  cost! 

To-day  in  some  laige  apartment  buildings  in  New  York  civj 
the  janitor  or  someone  else  sells  the  privilege  to  deliver  milk  to  i&e 
tenants.  This  is  a  form  of  graft  that  imposes  on  both  the  mer- 
chant and  consumer.  It  would  automatically  disappear  if  there  were 
but  one  organization  for  the  delivery  of  milk. 

Take  another  instance,  viz. :  the  large  waste  that  now  takes  pk^ 
through  the  non-return  of  bottles.  This  waste  could  also  be  saved 
if  there  were  but  one  delivery  system. 

FiBH 

Co-operation  could  be  applied  to  the  fish  industry  with  very 
beneficial  results. 

Thovsands  of  tons  of  ovr  fish  are  anntuUljf  thrown  away  ta 
harborss  or  turned  into  fertilizer  —  sometimes  to  further  the  pur- 
poses  of  the  fish  dealers,  sometimes  because  there  is  no  demand 
from  the  public. 

To  a  very  great  extent  fish  is  used  but  one  day  in  the  week, 
whereas  it  should  be  used  every  day,  and  the  public  needs  edueatr 
ing  on  this  subject. 

If  co-operative  organizations  were  responsible  for  the  production 
and  distribution  of  our  fish,  vast  improvements  in  the  entire  in- 
dustry could  be  inaugurated.  The  saving  in  waste  would  be  very 
large  and  the  service  to  the  public  would  be  vastly  improved  —  all 
to  the  distinct  benefit  of  producer,  distributor  and  consimier  alike, 
both  in  quality  and  price. 

There  is  perhaps  no  one  article  of  food  used  by  the  people  of 
New  York  city  that  should  be  more  plentiful,  obtainable  in  better 
condition  and  at  a  more  reasonable  price. 

Far  more  attention  should  be  given  to  stockii^  the  lakes  of  this 
State  with  fish,  and  to  their  care  and  protection. 

If  this  whole  industry  were  handled  through  co-operative 
method,  under  State  supervision  and  control,  in  place  of  under  the 
highly  competitive  methods  that  now  exist  without  supervision  and 
control,  a  vast  improvement  could  be  effected  in  a  very  short  time 

The  pollution  of  the  waters  around  New  York  city  and  through- 
out the  State  during  recent  years  has  seriously  affected  our  supply 
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of  fislL    The  State  shcmld  lose  no  time  in  taking  steps  to  remedy 
this  situation. 

Cold  Storage 

We  recommend  that  the  proposed  State  Board  be  given  supervi- 
sion  of  the  manner  and  methods  by  which  foodstuffs  are  conserved 
from  the  time  of  over-production  to  the  periods  of  under-pxxiue- 
tion. 

Such  proposed  State  r^ulations  should  not  be  so  unwise  or  op- 
pressive in  their  form  as  to  drive  these  necessary  agencies  from  the 
State  of  New  York  to  the  shelter  of  more  friendly  states,  but  rather 
to  promote  and  encourage  the  legitimate  use  thereof. 

The  proposed  State  Board  could  perform  no  more  valu- 
able service  than  that  of  encouraging  the  use  of  cold  storage 
as  a  means  of  equalizing  our  food  supply  and  the  cost  of 
same.  Investigation  shows  that  cold  stors^e  facilities  are  in- 
adequate and  should  be  enlarged  and  extended.  This  com- 
paratively new  device  can  be  made  a  great  boon  to  the  people. 

TTnder  present  conditions  abuses  undoubtedly  exist  which 
can  be  eradicated  through  the  wise  administration  of  State 
authority ;  and  it  is  highly  important  that  this  matter  be  taken 
up  in  a  constructive,  far-sighted  manner. 

CoMMnasiON  Men 

The  commission  men  and  receivers  in  the  large  cities  have  come 
under  the  suspicion  of  both  the  producer  and  consumer  because  of 
certain  vicious  practices  on  the  part  of  a  small  percentage  of  their 
number,  and,  as  a  result,  the  honest  commission  men,  wholesale 
dealers  and  warehouse  men  suffer  from  the  ill-repute  brought  to 
this  great  body  of  business  men  by  the  practices  of  a  small  part 
thereof. 

Efficient  and  practical  State  supervision,  licensing  and  bonding 
should  be  provided  which  will  free  the  trade  from  the  operations 
of  this  small,  ill-disposed  group,  the  practices  of  which  are  injuri- 
ious  to  the  legitimate  commission  and  warehouse  men  as  well  as  to 
the  producer  and  consumer. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  great  majority  of  all  dealers  trans- 
act their  business  in  an  honest  manner  and  will  welcome  any  and 
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all  publicity  that  a  State  Department,  such  as  is  now  proposed, 
can  give  concerning  those  who  try  to  take  improper  advantage  of 
either  the  producer  or  consumer.  Such  publicity  would  eliminate 
the  abuses  and  lead  to  a  better  understanding  among  all  oonc^ned. 

Cbntbauzino  Depabtmbkts 

Various  isolated  State  functions  in  relation  to  foods  and  food 
traffic  are  now  provided  in  our  general  laws.  They  are  inadequate 
to  the  present  needs  and,  in  considerable  part^  fail  of  effectual  ad- 
ministration. In  some  respects  they  are  conflicting.  These  various 
provisions  should  be  brought  into  the  new  State  Market  Depart- 
ment. 

This  applies  particularly  to  the  Bureau  of  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures, some  of  the  provisions  of  the  present  Agricultural  Law  of 
the  State,  and  some  of  the  activities  now  devolving  upon  the  De- 
partment of  Health 

We  believe  it  would  be  advisable  to  make  the  heads  of  the  De- 
partments of  Agriculture,  Health  and  Education  ex-officio  mm- 
bers  of  the  State  Board. 

The  Governor's  Commission,  Mayor  Mitchel's  Committee,  and 
the  Legislative  Committee  have  had  various  phases  of  these  mat- 
ters under  consideration  and  have  had  available  the  informatioin 
gathered  and  the  conclusions  reached  by  each  committee. 

AJfter  numerous  joint  conferences,  the  three  committees  have 
reached  the  conclusions  and  reconunendations  set  forth  above.  H 
our  joint  recommendations,  in  a  general  way,  meet  with  your  ap- 
proval, we  presume  that  the  next  step  will  be  the  preparation  of  a 
suitable  bill  or  bills  to  be  introduced  into  the  L^slature, 

If  this  be  your  desire,  we  suggest  that  such  a  bill  or  bills  be  pre- 
pared by  the  Wicks  Legislative  Committee  in  co-operation  with 
your  Commission  and  Mayor  Mitchel's  Committee  and  introduced 
by  the  Wicks  Committee  as  promptly  as  possible  when  the  Legis- 
lature convenes. 
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Most  respectfully  yours, 


On  behalf  of  Goyemor 
Whitman's  Market 
CommiaBion: 

Geobgb  W.  Pbrkins, 

Chairman 

Charles  W.  Wicks, 

State  Senator 

S.  J.  Lowell, 

Master,  New  York 
State  Grange 

Clxffobd  S.  Sims, 

Vice-President,  D.  A 
H.  R.  R.  Co. 

Gbobgb  W.  Wabd, 

Counsel 


On  behalf  of  the  Exeou* 
tive  Committee  of 
Mayor  Mitchel's  Food 
Supply  Committee: 

GaoROB  W.  Perkins, 
Chairman 

L.  J.  LiPPMANN 

Carl  A.  Koblsch 
John  Bucklb 
Gborqb  Drbsslbr 
Cyrus  C.  Millbb 
W.  C.  Muschenheiu 
M.  Maurice  Eckstein 
Wm.  H.  Childs 


On  behalf  of  the  Wicks 
4t  Legislative  Committee: 

Charles  W.  Wicks, 

Chairman 

N.  M.  Marshall 

M.  S.  Hallidat 

D.  J.  Carroll 

E.  H.  Machold 

W.  W.  Law.  Jr. 

H.  L.  Grant 

D.  P.  WriTER 

Frank  J.  Taylor 

George  W.  Ward, 

Counsel 


Approved  by  Food  and  Market  Committee  of  New  York  State 
Mayors'  Conferenoe. 

(Signed)  George  R  Lunn, 

Chairmaa. 
Schenectady,  N".  Y.,  January  4,  1917. 


CONCLUSION 

For  the  past  five  weeks,  this  Committee  has  been  engaged  in 
connection  with  the  representatives  of  the  foregoing  committees 
and  with  Mr.  Eobert  C.  Cummings  and  Frank  B.  Gilbert  in  the 
preparation  of  a  comprehensive  bill  creating  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Foods  and  Markets  of  the  State  of  New  York.  This 
bill  is  designed  to  create  a  commission  endowed  with  ample  powers 
and  facilities  to  remedy  all  unsatisfactory  conditions  in  this  report 
shown  to  exist. 

That  this  or  any  bill  will  bring  about  an  ideal  situation  is  not 
claimed  for  it.  That  it  will  bring  satisfactory  State  supervision 
and  regulation  is  intended  and  believed.  That  it  will  encourage 
and  promote  the  dairy  industry  of  the  State  of  New  York  is  one 
of  its  main  purposes.  That  there  is  a  vital  need  for  the  exercise 
of  State  functions  of  the  sort  proposed  by  this  bill  is  acknowledged 
by  all  thoughtful  men  who  have  considered  the  subject    The  Com- 
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nuttee  asks  at  the  handB  of  tbi.  Le«iri*t«m  caxeful  oaimde^^ 
of  the  quertions  involved  and  soUdtB  aid  in  Ifce  solution  of  th« 
problems  by  support  of  the  mMsure. 

Bespectf  ully  submitted, 

CHARLES  W.  WICKS^ 

Ckairmim, 

H.  E.  MAOHOLD, 

Vice-Chairm/m, 

N.  IC.  TtfAKSHATX, 
MORRIS  «.  HAIXrDAY, 
DAOTTEL  J.  CARROLL, 
WALTER  W.  I/AW,  Jb., 
HENRY  L.  GRAITT, 
DANIEL  P,  WITTER, 
FRANE:  J.  TAYLOR, 
GEORGE  W.  WARD,  Coimael 


